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Aet.  I. — The  Resources  of  the  United  States  of  America ;  or,  a 
View  of  the  Agricultural^  Commercial^  Financial,  Political, 
Literary,  Moral,  and  Religious  Character  of  the  American 
People.  By  John  Bristed,  Counsellor  at  Law,  Author  of  *  The. 
Resources  of  the  British  £mpire.'  New  York,  March,  1818* 
8vo.    pp.  505. 

[ORE  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  commence- 
*-  ment  of  those  disputes  between  England  and  her  North  Ame- 
ricaa  colonies  which  finally  terminated  in  their  disunion.  The 
events  which  followed  the  separation  have  contradicted  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  enl^htened  statesmen  of  England  and  the  shrewd  and 
cjilciilating  politicians  of  America;  wJio  alike  supposed  that  the 
prosperity  of  Great  Britain  was  dependent  upon  the  increase  i^nd 
the  continued  submission  of  her  transatlantic  dominions. 

It  now  appears  to  those  who  are  not  so  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  views  and  feelings  commonly  entertained  in  England  from 
the  passing  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765  to  the  beginning  of  tne  revo- 
lutionary war  in  1775  as  to  make  allowance  for  them,  that  a  kind 
of  infatuation  must  have  possessed  their  countrymen  and  their 
governors ;  they  would  not  otherwise  have  expected,  that  a  country 
Eke  North  America,  at  such  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  power — 
with  habits  and  prejudices  averse  from  any  but  corporation 
governments — without  an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  or  an  order 
of  nobility — qoqld,  when  its  population  and  wealdi  should  be 
coimderably  increased,  continue  in  subjection  to  the  country 
thkt  peopled  it.  Thinking  men.  had,  indeed,  looked  forward  to  a 
tune  when  a  separation  would  of  necessity  take  place,  but  that  pe- 
riod was  considered  so  distant,  and  the  means  by  which  it  might 
be  brought  about  so  doubtful,  that  scarcely  any  one  had  viewed  it 
IS  an  event  likely  to  happen  wi)diin  his  own  time,  and  had  therefore 
never  turned  his  attention  to  its  practical  effects.  It  is  useless  now 
to  speculate  on  what  might  have  been  the  consequence,  if  the  English 
government  had  voluntarily  renounced  its  controul  over  North 
America,  and  left  the  people  to  construct  the  edifice  of  a  civil 
constitution  fpr  themselves.  Fortunately,  perhaps,  for  the  United 
States,  the  bustle  of  military  employment,  which  allowed  no  leisure 
for  political  speculation,  induced  them  to  continue  their  civil  institu- 
tions as  they  found  them;  hence  few  deviations  were  made  fron^ 
VOL.  XXI.  NO.  X  LI.  '^  A  their 
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theii^  established  political  and  judicial  forns  and  priiici|Je8  but  mdtk 
as  were  dictated  by  necessity ;  and  from  the  declaration  of  their*  In- 
dependence in  1776  to  its  final  establishment  in  1783,  the  new  go- 
vernment became  so  blended  with  their  former  institutions,  that 
they  could  scarcely  have  been  separated  except  by  some  great  inter- 
nal convulsion. 

In  tracing  the  causes  which  have  forwarded  the  prosperity  of 
North  America,  we  shall  find  the  foundation  of  them  all  to  be  laid 
in  the  English  constitution  and  the  English  laws.  In  a  country  the 
far  greater  portion  of  whose  population  is  planted  in  hamlets  and 
villages,  and  whose  employment  is  chiefly  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
the  security  of  persons  and  property  is  the  most  essential  ingredient 
in  public  prosperity.  The  laws  of  England  are  the  best  foundation 
for  this  security;  and  these,  throughout  the  United  lijtates,  have  regWL" 
hutd  the  decisions  of  their  courts  of  justice.  The  trial  by  jury,  the 
gratuitous  administration  of  inferior  and  local  law  by  justice^  of 
the  peace,  the  unbought  police  by  sherifls,  coroners,  and  consta-' 
Ues,  are  all  derived  from.simtiar  iustitntions  of  the  parent  «tftte, 
and  are  adhered  to  wi4i  a  strictoess,  which  their  practical  effect  on 
both  countries  fiilly  justifies. 

The  Legislature  is  composed  of  a  ftw  (principally  from  Virginia^ 
ind  Maryland)  whose  hereditary  pniperty  and  family  connections 
create  im  influence;  of  some  who  are  elected  into  it  on  account  of 
supposed  talents,  or  merits;  and  of  too  maoy  others,  because  they 
have  flattered  the  lowest  pttisions  of  the  pO^ace,  or  intrigued  with 
their  voluble  leaders.  The  landed  proprietors  are  the  most  coa^ 
liiderable,  the  lawyers  the  moist  prominent,  hot  there  is  a  sufficient 
number  of  other  desoriptioiis  to  make  the  whole  a  pretty  fair  repre^ 
sentation  of  the  mind  and  knowledge  of  the  community. 

The  Senate,  or  upper  house,  is  the  concentration  of  the  aristo-: 
cracy  of  the  state-governments  which  it  represents.  These  go- 
vernments are  checks  on  the  superabundant  influence  of  the  exe- 
cutive ^wer,  and  the  Senate  has,  occasionally,  been  found  hi^ly^ 
useful  m  calming  and  suspending  the  will  of  <he  people  when 
clamorous  to  their  own  ifgury."^ 

The  two  Houses,  thus  consftituled,  though  they  may  sometimes^ 
suffer  themselves  to  be  led  ^muyhj  the  abstract  reasonings  of 

*  A  late  American  tenator,  GovernourMonis^iU'^dtlMiteoii  tbe  judtcioiy  Uw,  Mrhen* 
Qite  of  his  opponents  had  bepn  uigirtg  as  mi  argiipic^  t^  pop«|Urity  of  the  iiepeaij  tKus. 
expressed  himself,  '  Examine  the  annals  of  history — loojc  i^to  the  neco^ds  of  time — 
see  what  has  been  the  ruin  of  every  republic — the  vile  love  of  popularity^— why  are  we 
here  ?*^-to  save  the  people  ftotit  thSr«iost  dangerous  enemy,  t»  save  them  from  tiMm* 
8elv«s.-^What  caused  the  ruin  of  the  repuhljct  of  Greece  and  Raiue?r^]>e|a9gq0l^» 
who  by  flattery  gained  the  aid  of  the  people  to  establish  dee^tistn.'  From  ^h^se 
ohvious  truths  the  Americans  revolted,  and  Mr.  Morris  was  never  after  elected  to  any 
^j^ublic  station.  * 

.,  -     <       1     theorists. 
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tbeofists,  and  .the  violeoce  of  party  spirit,  yet  in. their  ordinary  pix>- 
ceediogs,  and  in  those  local  and  domestic  regulations  which  are  of 
most  importance  to  the  rights  of  property,  are  considerably  in* 
flitenced  by  habit  and  by  regard  for  former  usages.  The  courts  of 
law  and  the  houses  of  legislature  are  open  to  public  observation,  the 
national  accomits  are  fnlly.  displayed,  and  an  unlicensed  press  gives 
free  circulation  to  the  opinions  and  the  reasonings  of  opposite  par* 
ties. 

The  federal  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  formed  before 
the  impression. made  on  the  minds  of  its  framers  by  their  own  in* 
tectives  a^inst  monarchy  had  been  corrected  by  cool  reflection ; 
Mid  before  they  had  discovered  the  absolute  necessity  that  the 
executive  government  should  be  armed  with  extensive  power, 
Washiog^on  and  some  others  felt  this  necessity,  and  endeavoured  to 
confer  on  the  President  such  powers  as  are  required  by  theruler  of 
a  great  country ;  but  the  state-governments  and  the  popular  party 
were  actuated  by  jealousy^  and  sitch  fetters  were  imposed  on  the 
executive  as  tended  to  weaiken  and  injure  it.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  short* war  with  this  country,  such  serious  altercations  had 
commenced  with  some  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  state*govem- 
xnentS)  as  threatened  to  dissolve  the  Union,  and  to  leave  to  each  the 
business  of  couducting  its  own  defence.  Mr*  Hopkinson,  a  dis^* 
tioguished  member  of  congress,  in  giving  his  approbation  to  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  England^  said, 

*  Tbe  federal  government  was  at  the  last  gasp  of  existence.  But  six 
months  longer,  and  it  was  no  more.  Yes,  Sir,  trust  me,  that  but  for 
this  |m>vidential  peace,  you  and  I  would  not  be  here  listening  to  proud 
dttclamations  on  the  glory  of  the  war;  we  should  have  heard  nothing 
of  a  congress .  at  this  time,  but  as  a  thing  that  once  was ;  we  should 
bsve  had  no  profound  plotting*  about  a  next  president;  no  anxious 
longings  for  federal  offices ;  the  geneial  governmeat  would  have  dis«- 
solved  in^  its  original  elements ;  its  power  would  h^ve  returned  to  the 
states  from  which  it  was  derived.  Does  not  every  bod^  remember  tha( 
all  the  great  states,  and^  1  believe,  the  small  ones  too,  were  preparing 
for  this  state  of  things,  and  organizing  their  own  means  for  their  own 
defence?* 

As  tbe  election  of  President  is  ftn  exhibition  of  the  relative 
strength  of  parties,  and  as  the  party  which  obtained  the  prepon* 
derance  about  sixteeu  or  seventeen  years  ago  wishes  to  perpe-r 
tuate  its  power„  it  is  found  necessary  to  con6ue  almost  tli^  whole 
patronage  of  the  e;^ecutive  government  to  those  who  will  support 
that  party :  by  strictly  adhering  to  this  system,  the  future  choice  of 
pr^deiit  Will  continue,  as  it  has  lately  been,  the  work  of  a  fe# 
ifidwidttid  members  of  Congress,  who,  in  an  assembly^  or,.i|S  it  is 
termed  in  their  dialect^  a  caucuSy  dictate,  under  tk^  a{q>earance  of 
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a  recommendsuioni  what  person  shall  be  chosen  to  fiU  the  office* 
The  president  thus  becomes  dependent  on  his  party;  and  provided 
the  suitor  for  office  be  supported  by  tbeiB>  his  morals,  his  talents, 
and  his  knowledge  are  secondary  considerations.  Practical  illus- 
trations of  the  evils  arising  from  this  dependence  may  be  found  in 
many  of  the  most  important  offices  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  American  war,  the  discontent  and 
disappointment  arising  from  it  strengthened  the  internal  factions 
in  England,  and,  as  usual,  they  assumed  the  character  of  reformers. 
Many  of  them,  like  their  successors  of  the  present  day,  were  ftiU 
of  idle  theories  and  impracticable  expedients,  among  which  was 
that  of  excluding  all  officers  of  government  from  the  legisktare. 
The  Americans  had  been  taught  to  consider  those  factions  as  their 
friends;  and,  as  such,  they  looked  up  to  them  as  oracles  of  political 
wisdom :  they  conceived  it  possible,  in  their  simplicity,  to  construct 
a  frame  of  government,  in  which  no  common  feelings  should  exist 
between  the  legislative  and  the  executive  power,  and  in  which  the 
remunerations  for  services  to  the  public  should  be  less  than  could 
be  gained  by  the  application  of  talent  and  assiduity  to  any  other 
object.  This  hopeful  plan  they  have  reduced,  in  some  measure, 
to  practice;  and  Mr.  Bristed,  an  avowed  republican,  shall  tell  us 
with  what  effect.  We  should  receive  with  hesitation,  the  evidem:t 
of  one  who  venerated  the  principle  of  any  legitimate  Europeaa 
government ;  and  after  all,  perhaps,  scarcely  give  that  implicit  credit 
to  it,  v^'hich  we  are  bound  to  yield  to  this  gentleman,  who,  whilst 
his  facts  show  the  evil  of  tl^ese  projects,  labours  by  his  reasonings 
to  approve  them.  Our  doubts  would  arise  from  disbelieving  the 
possibility  of  such  communities  existing,  even  for  the  very  short 
period  that  America  has  been  independent^  without  a  greater  degree 
of  confusion  than  has  hitherto  appeared ;  for  we  join  in  the  opinion 
of  our  author,  though  we  cannot  applaud  his  imagery,  *  that  the 
United  States  are  now  revolutionary,  and  contain  within  them  the 
seeds  of  those  sudden  changes  which  scatter  upon  the  wings  of  ruin 
all  the  labours  and  products  of  past  experience,  and  mock  the 
hopes  of  all  human  expectation.' 

After  noticing  that  some  of  the  judges  are  appointed  in  one 
manner,  some  in  another,  he  says, 

I  Throughout  the  separate  states,  whatever  may  be  the  mode  of  appoint- 
ing or  the  official  tenure  of  the  supreme  judges,  the  justices  and  judges 
of  the  Common  Pleas  and  other  inferior  courts  are  generally  appointed 
during  pleasure,and  receive  their  income  from  the  fees  of  office;  whence 
litigation  is  grievously  encouraged  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  a  horrible  perversion  of  justice  corrupts  the  whole  body  of 
Ihe  commonweaUb.  ^     .       .    •   ...  i 
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•  The  laws  of  this  country  generally  favour  the  debtor  at  the  expense 
#f  the  creditor,  and  so  far  encourage  dishonesty.  The  number  of  in- 
solvents, in  every  slate,  is  prodigious  and  continually  increasing.  They 
very  seldom  pay  any  part  of  their  debts,  but  get  discharged  by  the  state 
insolvent  acts  vi'ith  great  facility,  secrete  what  property  they  please  for 
their  own  use,  without  the  creditors  being  able  to  touch  a  single  stiver. 
There  is  no  bankrupt  law  in  the  United  States,  and  no  appeal  in  these 
matters  to  the  federal  courts ;  whence  in  every  state  the  insolvent  acts 
operate  as  a  general  jail  delivery  of  all  debtors,  and  a  permanent  scheme 
by  which  creditors  are  defrauded  of  their  property.  The  British  mer- 
ciiants  and  manufacturers  who'  have  trusted  our  people  doubtless  un 
defstand  this.** 

Among  the  namerous  institutions  to  which  England  is  in 
debted  for  its  comforts^  its  security,  and  its  prosperity,  we  cannot 
but  consider  our  courts  of  law  to  be  the  most  prominent.  There 
is  a  peculiar  character  of  dignity  attached  to  our  judges,  which 
gives  them  a  respectability,  almost  allied  to  religious  veneration. 
The  nature  of  their  education  which  requires  a  considerable  degree 
of  seclusion,  and  their  stations  which  forbid  them  frorta  being  fore- 
most in  the  circles  of  even  innocent  levity,  have  a  tendency  to  raise 
their  characters,  and  to  inspire  a  confidence  in  their  decisions^ 
which  must  be  unknown  to  the  people  of  America.  We  hear  of 
one  of  their  judges  appearing  on  the  bench  ^ith  a  countenance 
battered  in  a  boxing-match;  of  another  shot  because  he  had  ap- 
proached to  attack  his  neighbour  with  pistols  in  his  bosom  and  a 
concealed  dagger ;  of  some  engaged  in  duels  as  principals  and  se- 
comfs,  and  of  others  posted  as  cowards  for  declining  such  contests. 
Itt  the  management  of  elections,  in  the  fraud  of  substituting  one 
set  of  ballots  for  another,  on  which  the  success  of  the  candidate 
often  depends,  the  judges  are  the  most  adroit  actors. 

If  our  judges  were  chosen  by  the  populace,  they  must  court  that 
populace ;  if  they  were  appointed  for  a  short  period,  or  were  re- 
movable by  the  will  of  a  popular  and  local  assembly,  they  would  be 
deprived  of  that  independence  which,  as  much  as  their  learning,  gives 
weight  and  character  to  their  judgments.  If,  as  in  America,  a  man 
could  not  fill  the  office  of  judge  after  he  had  attained  the  age  of  sixty, 

•  '  In  a  single  citj^/  (New  York)  the  author  assures  us  that  '  more  than  six  thousand 
of  its  inhabitants  were  declared  hisolvent  in  one  year,*  We  could  not  have  believed 
this  alarming  fact  on  less  authority  than  that  of  Mr.  Bristed,  who,  from  his  professional- 
knowledge,  mast  be  accurately  acquainted  -with  the  numbers. 

•  America  (he  says)  has  prqfited  in  more  ways  than  one  by  British  capital ;  that  is  to 

7,  has  grown  rich,  not  merely  by  the  amount  and  length  of  credit  which  the  merchants 
Britain  have  given  her,  but  also  by  her  own  numberless  insolvents  having  made  it  a 
poiat  of  conscience  never  to  pay  a  single  stiver  to  a  British  creditor.  From  the  peace' 
of  1783  to  1789,  tlie  British  manufacturers  did  not  receive  one  third  of  the  value  of  all 
the  goods,  which  they  sold  to  their  American  customers ;  and  since  the  peace  of  1815, 
op  to  the  present  hour,  they  have  not  received  one-fourth.  This  horrible  piracy^  npoa 
Mish  property  it  tapported  if  not  created  by  our  fy»lcui  of  ftat$  intolwittt  laws.' 
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this  country  would  have  been  deprived  of  some  of  the  most  learned, 
etilightened  and  honourable  men  that  ever  adorned  the  bench.  We 
do  not  notice  the  discrepancy  between  the  laws  of  different  states, 
though  it  is  a  field  in  which  it  would  be  easy  to  expatiate^  and  is 
fruitful  in  innumerable  evils ;  but  that  crimes  committed  in  one 
part  of  the  United  States  should  not  be  punishable  in  another,  we 
could  not  have  believed  without  the  authority  before  us.  '  For 
example^  (says  Mr.  Bristed»)  if  a  man  steals  a  horse  or  kills  hia 
neighbour  here  \x\  New  York,  and  crosses  the  ferry  into  the  state  of 
New  Jersey,  he  may  escape  punishment  altogether,  for  the  New 
Jersey  law  takes  no  cognizance  of  a  crime  committed  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  the  N  ew  York  law  has  no  jurisdiction  in  the  state 
9f  New  Jersey.'  A  chance  indeed,  he  adds,  exists  of  inflicting 
punishment,  through  a  provision  in  the  federal  constitution ;  but  thia 
constitutional  provision  has  so  little  efficacy  in  preventing  crimes,, 
that  it  is  the  common  practice  to  pass  from  one  state  to  another 
to  fight  duels,  '  which  are  much  more  common  than  in  any  other 
country,  and  more  murderous  from  the  superior  practice  and  skill, 
and  the  more  deliberate  deadly  coolness  with  which  the  Americana 
aim  at  each  other's  life.' 

Whilst,  from  the  causes  we  have  seen„  the  judges  are  without 
weight  or  dignity,  the  practitioners,  who  are  advocates,  solicitors, 
attornies,  proctors,  conveyancer^,  and  special  pleaders  at  the  same 
time,  exen  ise  their  wit  if  they  have  any,  or  their  virulence,  whicb 
they  all  have,  towards  those  of  their  profession  whom  the  populace 
have  degraded  to  the  bench.  The  law  is  the  repository  of  Amen* 
can  talent ;  that  talent  however  does  not  often  find  its  way  to  tfaq 
station  of  judge,  but  is  directed  to  intrigues  for  offices  of  state : 
hence  the  bar  is  the  school  in  which  their  statesmen  have  been 
i^ucated;  and  hence  they  have  learned  all  those  low  practices  of 
loilgar  chicanery  which  are  easily  imbibed  in  a  profession  that 
teaches  acuteness,  but  is  not  sufficiently  elevated  to  inspire  integrity. 
All  the  presidents  since  Washington,  with  the  exception  of  Adams, 
have  been  lawyers.  The  secretaries  of  state,  of  the  navy,  and  of 
ihe  treasury^  and  the  diplomatic  agents,  have  been  almost  uniformly 
of  the  same  profession  ;  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  people  ciif 
America,  if  not  priest-ridden  like  the  Spaniards,  are  in  a  worse 
state,  for  tney  are  lawyer-riddeii. 

The  practical  eflFect  of  teaching  that  the  executive  should  not 
mix  with  the  legislative  power  hag  been  to  exclude  lawyers  of  the 
best  talents  from  seats  in  the  Congress.  Those  of  the  profession, 
who  sit  there  are  usually  men  with  so  little  practice,  that  the  pay 
of  six  dollars  per  day,  which  they  receive,  forms  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment for  them  to  abandon  their  homes,  take  a  passage  in  a  steamr 
poat^  Hve  at  aebeap  boardingrhouse  in  \Vashii)^ton,  and  reconMrnoncf' 
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tli«ni^«a  by  becoftiii^  the  advocates  of  their  mors  fortiimtle 
brethren,  who  have  obtained  places  under  the  president. 

The  respect  which  is  withheld  from  the  sages  of  the  law  does  ilot: 
appear,  from  Mr.  Bristed,to  be  transferred  in  any  inconvenient  de- 
gree to  the  ministers  of  religion.  A  church  establishment,  founded 
on  liberal  principles,  is  one  of  iftose  blessings  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  innumerable  benefits :  an  order  of  men,  selected  from  aU 
descriptions  and  classes,  from  the  sons  of  the  peer  to  those  of  the 
trader  and  the  farmer,  and  set  apart  to  cultivate  knowledge,  difRis« 
religion,  and  promote  virtue,  must,  in  spite  of  individual  exceptions, 
produce  a  more  abundant  and  beneficial  influence  than  can  be  dis** 
pensed  by  any  other  means.  This  blessing  our  transatlantic  brethren 
cannot  be  said  to  enjoy.  Mr.  Bristed's  account  of  the  state  of  re- 
ligion in  America  deserves  the  consideration,  and,  we  will  add, 
the  Commiseration  of  our  readers. 

*  The  late  president  Dwight  declared,  in  1812,  that  there  were  three 
millions  of  souls  in  the  United  States,  entirely  destitute  of  all  religious 
ordinances  and  worship.  It  is  also  asserted,  by  good  authority,  that  in 
the  southern  and  western  states  societies  exist,  built  on  the  nrodd  of  the 
transalpine  clubs  in  Ttaly  and  the  atheistic  assemblies'  of  France  and 
Germany,  and,  lilce  them,  incessantly  labouring  to  root  out  ehrery  vestige 
of  Chpfstianity  :  so  that  in  a  few  years*  we  are  in  danger  «ff  being  over* 
ra»  with  unbaptised  infidels,  the  most  atrocious  and  renors^ess  banditti 
tbat  infest  and  desolate  human  society. 

'  Indeed  many  serious  people  doubt  the  permanence  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  because  in  that  national  compact  there  is  i^  reference  to 
the  providence  of  God :  We,  the  people^  being  the  constitutional  substi- 
tute for  Jehovah, 

*  Of  national  religion  we  have  not  much  to  toast ;  a  few  of  our  state 
governments,  particularly  in  New  England,  and  recently  in  New  York, 
do  acknowledge  Godf  as  the  governor  Among  the  nations,  and  occasion*, 
illy  recommendiiot  they  have  no  poWer  to  appoint)  days  to  be  set  apart 
ft>r  general  fasting,  prayer  ami  thanksgiving.  But  the  greater  numbet 
^  £e  states  declare  it  to  be  mcouMtiiutional  to  refer  to  the  providence 
of  God  in  any  of  their  public  acts ;  and  Virginia  carries  this  doctrine  so 
fiiF  as  not  to  allow  any  chaplain  to  officiate  in  her  state  legislature; 
giving  as  a  reason,  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  her  representatives, 
in  December,  1817,  that  the  constitution  permits  no  one  religious  sect 
to  have  preference  to  any  other;  and,  therefore,  as  a  chaplain  must 
Belong  to  some  sect,  it  would  be  unconstitutional  for  the  Virginian 
fegislators  to  listen  to  his  prayers  or  preaching. 

*  In  the  winter  of  1814-15  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  rejected,  by 
in  immense  majority,  a  bill  "  For  the  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath  ^ 
for  punishing  the  crime  of  sodomy;  for  preventing  the  defacing  of 
churches;  for  shutting  the  stores  and  theatres  on  Sundays,  and  for 
other  purposes :"  the  chief  opposer  of  the  bill  declaring,  on  the  legis- 
lative floor,  "  that  sqch  persecvtmg  intolerance  might  well  suit  the  New 
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En^la^d  puritans,  who  wete  descended  from  the  higoted  fanaiios  of 
Old  England,  who  were  great  readers  of  the  Bible,  and,  consequenify^ 

.IGNORANT,    PREJUDICED,   COLD-BL(A)DED,    FALSE    AND    CRUEL;   but 

could  never  be  fastened  on  the  more  enlightened,  liberal  and  philosophic 
^al  inhabitants  of  Louisiana^  the  descendants  of  Frenchmen."' — p.  394. 

The  system  of  public  education  (if  system  it  may  be  called)  is 
precisely  what  those  precious  fruits  of  it  may  be  supposed  to  indi- 
cate. With  other  feelings  than  those  of  satisfaction  we  cannot  but 
advert  to  the  small  number  of  books  published  in  America,  (where, 
as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Bristed,  the  number  of  readers  is  so  consi* 
derable,)  which  have  any  tendency  to  improve  the  mind  or  en- 
lighten the  understanding.  It  is  true  that  many  of  our  most  popular 
writings  are  reprinted  in  the  United  States ;  but,  if  we  might  ven- 
ture to  judge  at  this  distance,  we  should  say  that  the  valuable  part 
pf  our  productions  are  less  widely  disseminated  than  those  of  a 
light,  ^  worthless,  or  9,  pernicious  tendency.  Ages  may  pass  away 
Ibefore  America  will  find  either  leisure  or  inclination  for  the  study 
pf  Bacon,  Locke  and  Newton;  but  in  the  interim  fitter  substitutes 
might  surely  be  procured  for  them  than  the  polluted  trash  of  our 
Jacobinical  pr^ss.  The  evil,  hoWev^r,  is  deeply  rooted.  In  every 
part  of  this  vast  country,  the  institutions  for  education  are  evidently 
on  too  low  a  scale :  they  can  do  no  more  than  create  mediocrity  in 
learning;  and,  indeed,  till  the  country,  by  being  more  thickly  peo- 
pled, causes  a  greater  division  of  labour  than  yet  exists,  till  there 
shall  be  a  sufficient  field  for  men  of  learning  to  acquire  reputation 
and  rank  by  their  talents,  independent  of  the  pecuniary  advantages 
which  may  or  may  not  arise  from  them,  America  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  make  any  very  considerable  advancement  in  literature. 
Meanwhile  she  may  derive  what  consolation  she  can  from  the  re- 
flection that  this  low  state  of  education,  with  all  its  concomitant 
vices,  is  the  natural  consequence  of  that  spirit  of  republicanism 
on  which  she  mainly  prides  herself.  The  early  independence  which 
it  encourages  has,  according  to  Mr.  Bristed,  a  most  injurious  and 
wide-spreadifng  effect. 

*  Strictly  speaking,  indeed,  (he  says,)  there  is  no  such  thing  as  social 
subordination  in  the  United  States.  Parents  have  no  command  over 
their  children,  nor  teachers  over  their  scholars,  nor  lawj^ers  nor  physi- 
cians over  their  pupils,  nor  farmers  over  their  labourers,  nor  merchants 
over  their  clerks,  carmen  ind  porters,  nor  masters  over  their  servants. 
All  are  equal,  all  do  as  they  list,  and  all  are  free  not  to  work,  except  the 
master,  who  must  himself  be  a  slave  if  he  means  his  business  to  prosper, 
for  he  has  no  controul  over  any  other  head,  eyes,  or  hands  than  his  own. 
Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  very  popular  nature  of  our  institutions,  the 
American  children  are  seldom  taught  that  profound  reverence  fox,  and 
strict  obedience  to,  their  parents,  which  are  at  once  the  basis  of  domes- 
tic comfort  and  of  the  welfare  of  the  children  themselves.    Of  course. 
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wbere  there  is  no  parental  authority  there  can  be  no  discipline 'in 
ftchools  and  colleges.  If  a  preceptor  presume  to  strike  or  e^tuaHy 
punish  a  boy,  he  most  probably  loses  at  least  one  scholar,  perhaps  more. 
And,  as  no  inconvenience  attaches  to  a  boy's  being  expelled  from  school 
or  college,  the  teachers  have  no  authority,  nor  learning  no  honour,  in 
the  United  States/— p.  459. 

While  An^erica,  with  a  perversity  which  cannot  be  too  much  re- 
gretted^ has  deserted  her  model  in  the  grave  and  important  in- 
stances which  we  have  just  mentioned,  she  has  chosen  to  copy  it  in 
one  of  its  most  defective  parts.  Our  system  of  poor  laws  is  radi- 
cally bad.  There  is  scarcely  a  statesman  or  philosopher  in  this 
couDtiy  who  would  advocate  their  re-establishment  if  they  were  once 
abolished.  The  conviction  of  the  injury  done  by  them  to  the  indus- 
tiy,  to  the  prudence,  to  the  regard  for  reputatbn,  to  the  charities  of 
domestic  life,  and  to  the  sobriety  and  honesty  of  the  poor,  is  strong 
and  uiriversa]>  and  the  general  study  is,  how  to  remove  the  evil  with 
as  little  inconvenience  as  is  compatible  with  the  interests  created 
by  such  long  existing  institutions,  and  with  as  little  temporary  suf- 
fmng  as  possible.  Whilst  by  ages  of  painful  experience  we  have 
arrived  at  this  conviction,  America  has  just  commenced  the  ruinous 
system;  and  is  beginning  to  ^eel  the  evils  which  it  must  produce, 
and  which  will  spread  there  widi  even  greater  rapidity  than  they 
have  done  with  us. 

*  Some  of  our  States/  says  Mr.  Bristed,  *  particularly  that  of  New 
York,  have  borrowed  the  English  system  of  poor  laws.  On  account  of 
their  extensive  territory,  comparatively  with  their  population,  abundance 
of  employment  and  sustenance,  the  United  States  do  not  suffer  so  much 
h-om  the  poor  laws  as  England.  But  as  far  as  they  go,  they  produce 
substantial  evil  unmingled  with  any  good.' 

This  city  (in  which  Mr.  Bristed  himself  resides)  contains  about 
one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  of  various  colours  and  countries* 
During  the  Winter  of  1 8 1 7,  fifteen  thousand  of  them,  he  says, '  or  one 
seventh  of  the  whole  population,  received  aid  from  the  hand  of 
public  and  private  charity,'  and  the  number  of  destitute  poor  '  ave- 
raged an  augmentation  far  exceeding  the  rate  of  its  actual  increase 
in  population.  Nor  can  it  be  concealed  that  the  leprosy  of  wicked^ 
ness  and  crime  has  tainted  the  lower  class  of  citizens  in  an  awful 
degree/  Here  are  three  thousand  houses  licensed  to  sell  spirituous 
liquors,  and,  in  addition,  great  numbers  of  celfairs  and  vaults  where 
ardent  spirits  are  vended  without  licences ;  whilst  in  London,  with 
more  than  ten  times  its  population,  the  number  scarcely  exceeds 
four  thousand. 

Whilst  lamenting  this  dreadful  aggregation  of  wretchedness,  Mr. 
Bristed  is  not  inattentive  to  the  political  effects  which  the  laws  thus 
blindly  borrowed  from  us  must  iuevitably  prpduce. 
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*  It  is  unnecesiBiy  (hesays)  to  expatiliileoil  a  fact  cstftblnbed  by  the  M^ 
yerieace  of  all  histin-y ;  namely,  that  whenever  the  lower  orders  of  the 
cottfliantty  are  generally^  corrupted  in  their  morals,  the  death-warrant 
of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties  is  already  signed.  And  if  such  an 
event  has  uniformly  taken  place  in  the  governments  of  the  old  workl.^ 
where  the  people  are  no^suffered  to  exercise  any  great  share  of  political 
power,  or  enjoy  any  great  portion  of  political  rights  and  previleges,  haw 
much  more  certain  and  speedy  must  be  the  desolation  in  the  United  States^ 
alt  of  whose  governments  have  their  foundations  laid  broad  and  deep 
6n  the  popular  sovereignty,  and  all  of  whose  institutions  rest,  ultimately^ 
tipott  the  basis  of  popular  opinion?  It  requires  no  prophetic  inspiration 
to  foretel  the  rapid  di^r)lution  of  a  government,  planted  in  the  soil  of 
universal  suffrage,  when  once  its  electors  have  become  deaf  to  Xh6  calls  of 
duty,  by  the  long  continued  habit  of  iniquity,  and  when  the  mere  sale 
of  their  votes  to  the  highest  bidder  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  le«»t 
dark  in  the  long  catalogue  of  their  accustomed  crimes.' 

During  the  thirty-five  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  re* 
cognition  of  their  independence^  the  population  of  America  hm 
advanced  from  two  and  a  half  to  nearly  eight  millions:  a  great  iti'- 
crease ;  but  considering  the  vast  emigration  caused  by  die  tem* 
pestuous  state  of  Europe  and  ber  settlements,  tiot  $a  rapid  as  thst 
which  preced^ed  their  independence.  *  The  increase  of  the  skves  and 
people  of  colour  appears  to  hate  been  in  a  mudi  greater  propor* 
tion  than  that  of  the  white  population,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  in  a  few  generation^the  negro  rlace  will  exceed  the  whites  hiali 
Except  the  eastern  states.  The  number  of  slaves  in  the  United 
States  is  now  above  two  millions,  and,  including  the  fi«e  negroes', 
the  black  population  of  America  constitutes  more  than  one  foiirth 
part  of  the  whole.  This  is  weakness,  not  strength ;  for,  besides  de^- 
ducting  their  own  numbers,  some  portion  of  the  effective  power 
of  the  community  must  ever,  in  war,  be  employed  in  watching  and 
guarding  them.     Mr.  Bristed  remarks, 

*  Whilst  the  slave-holding  system  exists,  the  division  of  the  negroes,  the 
vigilance  of  the  overseer,  the  fear  of  the  driver's  lash,  ^nd  the  horrible 
torments  inflicted  upon  servile  contumacy,  may  prevent  the  blacks  from 
uniting  and  exterminating  their  masters.  Although  Mr.  Randolph  on 
the  floot-  of  Congress,  declared,  that  even  now,  whenever  the  midnight 
bell  tolls^  the  alarm  of  fire  in  any  of  the  towns  or  cities  of  Virginia,  every 
mother  dasips  her  infant  to  her  bosom,  in  agonizing  expectation  that  the 
tocsin'  is  sounding  the  cry  of  a  general  nc^ro  insurrection ;.  and  warning 
the  devoted  victims  of  the  near  approach  of  indiscriminate  pillage,  rape, 
fourd^r  and  conflagration.' — p.  390. 

*  The  free  blacks,  (he  adds)  which  swarm  in  our  northern  and  middle 
states,  are  generally  idle,  vicious,  and  profligate,  with  no  sense  of  moral 
obligation.  For  some  winters  past  a  gang  of  free  blacks  used  to  amuse 
themselves  in  the  city  of  New  York,  by  setting  fire  to  whole  rows  of 
douses,  for  the  purpose  of  pilfering  amidst  the  confusion  and  horror  of 
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the  flames.  In  the  winter  of  ldl6-17  a  negro  was  banged  for  ftk 
crime,  and  fires  have  been  proportionally  scarce  ever  since.  A  hint 
this,  which  might  be  rendered  profitable/  (in  other  countries  besides 
America)  '  if  our  state  legislators  would  strengthen  the  criminal  code, 
and  recommend  our  house-breakers,  highway-robbers,  and  forgers  to  the 
gallows,  instead  of  providing  them  with  a  comfortable  domicile  in  the 
state  prison  for  a  season,  and  then  letting  them  out  fo  renew  their 
depredations  upon  the  public' 

With  all  this,  however,  Mr.  Bristed  pronounces  that '  the  Ameri- 
can peo|)le  possess  the  materials  of  moral  greatness  superior  to  those 
of  any  oihcr  country' !  We  know  ibat  wherever  there  are  human 
beings.  Providence  has  furnished  materials  for  happiness  to  those 
who  erect  a  firm  foundation,  and  use  those  materials  with  skill  and 
judgment*  Whether  the  Americans  are  likely  to  do  so,  it  mil  be 
early  enough  to  inquire  when  the  following  *  important  objects/ 
which,  with  many  others,  (notwithstanding  the  superabundance^ 
of  building  matter,)  ibeir  panegyrist  enumerates  as  still  wanting  to 
perfect  this  paramount  structure  of  '  moral  greatness,*  shall  be 
erased  from  the  list  of  ^  desiderata.*  1.  *  To  augment  the  power 
of  the  general  governmenU*  2.  *  To  t'^hten  the  cords  and  strengthen 
the  stakes  of  the  federal  union/  3.  *  To  organise  a  judiciou» 
system  of  national  finance.'  4.  *  To  provide  for  the  more  general 
diffusion  of  religious  worship.'  5.  *  To  enlarge  and  elevate  the 
system  of  liberal  education:'  and,  6. '  To  increase  the  dimensions, 
and  exalt  the  standard  of  their  literature,  art,  and  science.'  How:^ 
diis  is  to  be  accomplished  we  are  not  told,  and  we  cannot  compre- 
hend. It  strikes  us,  however,  that  with  such  a  formidable  catalog^ue^ 
of  *  indispensable  requisites' — to  the  supply  of  which  (by  his  own 
admission)  the  selfishness,  vanity,  ignorance,  and  profligacy  of  the 
people  oppose  the  most  invincible  obstacles,  Mr.  Bristed  migbt^ 
without  much  peril  to  bis  consistency,  have  adopted  a  more  modest 
tone  in  vauntiug  of  the  '  superior  materials  for  moral  greatness  pos- 
sessed by  the  Americans.' 

Possessing  an  extensive  territory,  with  an  insufficient  quantity 
of  capital  to  occupy  it,  America  must  necessarily  be  an  agricultural 
country  until  labour  shall  beconie  more  abundant  than  land;  a 
period  not  likely  to  arrive  for  some  centuries.  The  tide  of  po* 
palation,  at  present,  is  rapidly  extending  itself  towards  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Missoitri;  tbere  it  spreaida 
over  a  vast  surface,  and  finding  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  animal 
wants,  it  increases  the  numbers,  without  adding  much  to  tbe  disr 
j^sable  wealth  of  tbe  community,  and  still  less  to  the  strength 
of  the  goverrtment.  In  the  rude  state  of  husbandry  in  which 
the  explorers  of  new  lands  are  placed,  little  is  raised,  from  even 
)he  inQst  fertile  soil,  ^eyond  what  SHffices  for  their  immediate 
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demands^  and'that  little,  firom  the  distance  of  other  consumers/ and* 
the  difficulties  of  access  to  them,  becomes  of  small  value  in  ex- 
change. We  may  calculate  how  trifling  the  surplus  produce  of 
tlie  labour  of  a  family  can  be,  when  so  great  a  portion  of  it  ir 
consumed  in  those  operations  which  in  civilized  life  require  but 
little  exertion.  Birkbeck  tells  us  of  a  farmer  who  was  obliged  to 
carry  his  corn  fifty  miles  to  a  mill  to  be  ground,  and  compelled 
to  wait  there  some  days  till  his  turn  for  grinding  arrived.  In 
such  a  country,  the  mere  addition  of  labour  beyond  that  which  is 
demanded  in  a  more  improved  condition  of  society,  is  an  expense 
which  amounts  to  as  much  as  the  rent  paid  in  more  advanced  dis- 
tricts. But  these  pioneers  of  civilization,  or  rather  of  cultivation^ 
as  they  proceed  farther  into  the  wilderness,  leave  behind  them  im- 
provements which  a  better  class  of  successors  take  up;  thus  gra- 
dually peopling  the  deserts  with  inhabitants,  who  in  process  of  time 
become  equally  removed  from  the  habits  and  the  controul  of  the  go- 
verning power,  which,  fixed  beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains,  at  the 
distance  of  many  hundred  miles,  can  neither  enforce  laws,  collect 
imposts,  nor  restrain  crimes.''^ 

A  population  thus  scattered  over  a  very  extended  surface  may, 
from  that  circumstance,  be  tolerably  powerful  for  defensive  war. 
The  scarcity  of  provisions,  the  difficulty  of  transport,  and  many 
other  obstacles,  may  prevent  the  success  of  an  invading  army,;  but 
it  is  utterly  incapable  of  making  great  efforts  in  offensive  operations* 
We  have  seen  this  most  clearly  illustrated  in  the  war  recently  ended* 
Canada  was  one  of  the  great  objects  for  beginning  the  contest. 
The  United  States  were  at  its  door,  their  troops  and  stores  could  be 
Conveyed  thither  with  comparatively  little  expense,  the  population 
from  which  the  troops  were  to  be  collected  vastly  out-numbered 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  be  conquered  ;  but  after  every  ef- 
foit,  a  force  could  not  be  brought  to  bear  effectually  on  any  of 
the  various  assailable  points :  and  after  several  campaigns,  the  as* 
sailants,  far  from  achieving  the  conquest  which  at  the  commence- 
ment they  considered  certain,  were  kept  in  check  within  their  own 
territory  by  a  body  of  militia,  and  a  small  regular  army,  though 
commanded  by  a  general  whose  military  talents  have  been  more 

*  The  post  office  in  America  is,  like  our  own*  under  the  direction  of  government; 
and  intended  to  be  a  source  of  revenue  ;  bat  so  little  is  the  correspondence  of  that 
e3(tensive  country  that  it  scarcely  does  more  than  defray  the  expense  of  collection.  In 
the  year  1816  the  net  revenue  amounted  .only  to  35,2732.  in  the  year  of  war  1814  it 
itetted  only  7301. :  in  no  year  before  that  had  it  produced  25,00(>Z.  and  on  the  average  of 
ten  years/only  16»425i.  The  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  little  more 
than  double  that  of  the  United  States,  and  yet  such  is  the  activity  of  correspondence! 
which  is  one  of  the  surest  indications  of  national  we^th,  that  without  a  higher  rate  of 
po^age  than  is  paid  in  Amierica,  the  revenue  accruing  from  it  has  amounted  to  fifteen 
Imiidred  thontand  pounds ! 
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tban. questioned.  Pftisstay  whose  population  does  not  exeded  tbat 
of  the  United  States,  leaving  at  home  a  sufficient  force  for  do- 
mestic defence,  has  brought  into  the  field  an  army  ten  times  more 
numerous,  and  better  disciplined  than  all  the  reguliar  troops  which 
America  could  muster.  Portugal,  a  small  but  compact  state,  with 
less  than  half  the  population  of  North  America,  marched  through  , 
Spain  into  France  a  much  greater  force  than  the  United  States  have 
ever  been  enabled  to  bring  into  the  field,  though  its  territory  had 
been  previously  ravaged  by  the  French  army,  and  its  coffers  emptied 
by  their  exactions. 

The  successful  manner  in  which. America  fitted  out  a  few  ships 
of  war  during  the  late  contest,  may  .have  induced  some  persons  Xo 
give  credit  to  her  extravagant  boasts,  and  to  suppose  that  she  will 
at  no  renu^e  period  become,  a  great  naval  power,  and,  perhaps,  dis- 
pute with  us  our  superiority  on  the  ocean.  This  topic  merits  some 
attention.  The  formation  of  a  navy  must  depend  on  the  quantity  of 
commerdal  shipping,  in  which  sailors  can  be  previously  trained  in  the> 
knowledge  and  practice  of  their  profession. '  America  at  present  has 
an  abundant  supply  of  sailors,  but  that  abundance  is  unnatural  and 
principally  owing  to  causes  which  have  now  ceased  to  exist,  and  they* 
have  become  burthensome  rather  than  beneficial  to  the  community^ 
The  extensive  war,  which  for  more  than  twenty,  years  raged  in  £u-> 
rope,  and  in  which  all  the  nava]  powers  were  in  turn  involved,  raised 
the  mercantile'  navy  of  America  to  a  height  which  it  would  never 
have  otherwise  attained,  and  which  it  will  never  reach  again.  At 
a  very  early  period  of  that  war,  the  colonies  of  the  enemies  (A  Eog^ 
land  could  neither  transmit  their  productions  to  the  mother  country/ 
nor  receive  the  necessary  supplies  but  through  neutrals.;  and  Ame- 
rica in  that  character  enjoyed  almost  the  whole  carry iog-trade  of 
continental  Europe.  The  fisheries  were  in  their  hands;  and  in  our 
islands  they  were  allowed  to  trade  to  a  greater  extent  than  perhapi 
was  politic  even  at  that  period.  All  this  gayse  a  wonderfid  impulse 
to  the  American  shippiog,  and  increased  its  tonnage  from  700^000 
tons,  the  amount  in  \1Q%  to  1,350,000,  the  amount  when  the.wav 
with  England  commenced. 

The  alteration  of  circumstances  has  already. diminished,  and  will 
yet  more  diminish  the  mercantile  navy  of  America.  .  The  rate  of 
pay  in  American  ships  in  time  of  peace  must  be  regulated,  not  by 
the  wages  of  labour  within  the  states,  but  by  the  wages  which  other 
nations  pay  to  their  sailors ;  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  freight  of 
goods  by  American  ships  would  be  much  higher  than  by  those  of 
other  countries.  In  a  period  of  peace  the  Americans  have  no  ad- 
vantages in  the  carrying-trade,  since  they  can  neither  build,  victual, 
nor  navigate  ships  cheaper  than  the  nations  of  Europe. 
""  Our  northern  philosophers  have  recently  discovered,  among 
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other  rapid  advances  which  die  Uotted  States  have  made,  dnt  their 
foreign  commerce  has  increased,  *  and  that  already  their  mercantile 
.navy  is  within  a/ew  thousand  tons  of  ouV  own;'  and  have  grounded 
upon  this  notable  discovery  tiie  *  prophecy/  *  that  in  two  or  three- 
years  they  must  overtake  and  ootstrip  us.'*  We  have  stated  the 
toQoage  of  the  merchant  ships  of  America  at  1,3«M),000  tons ;  but 
Mr.  Pitkin,  an  acute  ataUstical  writer  and  a  onember  of  Congress, 
observes  that  of  this  amount  only  \fi5iyfiQO  were  actually  navi* 
gated,  which  en|doyed  about  6£/XX)  men.  This  was  the  highest 
point  to  which  the  mercantile  navy  ever  rose.  Since  the  return  o£ 
Europe  to  a  state  of  peace,  it  has  rapidly  declined.  The  foreign 
tonnage  has  been  reduced  half,  and  the  domestic,  which  indudes 
the  liberies,  sensibly  diminished.t 

Whilst  the  mercantile  navy  of  America  has  been  thus  dwindling 
down  to  that  natural  state  which  its  limited  capital  and  srnsU 
surplus  of  productions  will  support,  that  of  Great  Britain  has  in** 
creased  with  unexampled  rapidity.  In  the  year  181 1,  it  amounted 
to  2,474,774  tons,  and  employed  162,547  men  and  boys  to  navi- 
gate it :  within  the  seven  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  a  gieat  ac- 
cession has  taken  place,  and  the  tonnage  now  amounts  to  'i,7Hd4^4l), 
navigated  by  178,820  men.  Whilst  America,  in  the  most  flourish  hig^ 
state  of  her  commerce,  could  only  draw  supplies  for  a  fighting  navy 
from  62,(XX)  men,  we  have  178,000  from  which  to  obuin  the  r%^ 
qaisile  recruits,  without  taking  into  our  calculation  the  nunieroiia 
maritime  inhabitants  who  are  employed  in  the  smaller  craft,  which 
are  unregistered ;  in  the  fishing  boats  which  surround  every  part  of 
our  coasts ;  and  in  the  boats,  barges,  and  lighters,  which  conduct 
the  commercial  lading  from  the  sea  to  the  interior. 

As  the  deficiency  of  seamen,  and  of  the  power  to  obtain  the  ser-*- 
vice  of  such  as  they  have,  for  the  navy,  is  an  obstacle  to  any  formic 
dable  increase  of  the  maritime  power  of  America,  financial  reasons 
will  also  be  found  equally  to  obstruct  a  great  or  rapid  progress.  The 
annual  average  expense  of  maintaining  the  naval  force  of  Great  Bri-» 
tain,  during  a  war,  may  be  taken  at  eight  or  ten  millions  sterling* 
To  create  such  a  force,  to  accumulate  stores  of  all  kinds  sufiicient  to 
keep  it  up  to  its  high  standard,  to  construct  arsenals,  docks,  and  ma* 
chinery,  and  fortifications    for   its  defence,  must  far  exceed  an; 

♦  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  LIX.  p,  1S7« 

t  It  appears  i'rom  the  declaration  of  Mr.  King,  member  for  Massachusetts,  that  in  Ja- 
anary  1817  more  than  half  the  shipping  which  bkd  prosecuted  foreign  eoniMrce  was 
t4isiBanlled  at  the  wharfs  and  literally  totting  iu  the  docks,  and  that  mant  of  theic 
seamen  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  seek  employ  in  foreign  countries.  Their  ship^ 
carpenters,  destitute  of  employ,  are  obliged  for  a  living,  to  go  faito  the  British  provinces 
•f  N«w  Brunswick  and  Kova  Scotia,  there  to  cut  timber,  for  thei#yal  navy  of  EneiaBd, 
and  to  build  vessels  to  carry  it  to  Great  Britain/  This  is  more  than  sufficient  to  cii€Ou» 
rage  us  to  hope  that  in  the  next  edition  of  the  ioamal  just  mentioned,  for '  within  t^few 
thouttmd  tons  of  our  own/  we  shall  be  direOed  U>  tead— '  ^oUkin  a  few  miUton,* ' 
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Mtn  wliidiuci^r  government  ki  the  United  States  woutd  venture  to 
submit  to  the  counderatioii  of  Coi^esB.  Our  navy  is  already 
creiUed;^  and  national  ieelti^B,  as  well  as  the  conviption  of  ite 
boundless  services  to  ourselves  and  tbe>  whole  civilized  world, 
during  twenty  years  of  tremendous  and  fearful  conflict^  yfdX  support 
the  Brhish  nation  in  die  necessary  expense  of  maintaming  its  supe- 
riority; but  the  distance  between  crealsiig  and  tip^/e^ixpg  such  an 
inurement  of  attack  and  defence  is  inMnense. 
•  But  further,  if  the  maritime  population  and  the  finances  of  Ame- 
rica should  improve  so  as  to  enable  them  to  form  ^  navy,  locd 
cireunistances  of  a  very  important  nature  would  prevent  it.  The 
shotes^of  the  United  States  are  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  extent  of 
coast  which  Great  Britain  presents  to  the  sea%  On  the  most  es- 
tended  part  of  that  line,  viz.  from  the  Capes  of 'Virginia  to  die 
soutbemsnost  boundary,  there  is  no  port  in  whieb  a  ship  of  the  line, 
or  even  one  of  the  larger  class  of  frigates^  can  be  received^  in  fact  tbe 
whole  soutlieracoastof  America  isdestitute  of  harbours,  for  the  rivers 
en  which  Charlestown  and  Savannah  are  bwlt,  have  bars  which,  ez- 
eepC  at  spring*tides,  preclude  the  entrance  of  eventhesmallestfrigates. 
The  great  rivers  Cbesapeak  and  Delaware,  diough  capable  of  ad«* 
mtting  large  ships,  afford  no  security  against  a  superior  naval  force; 
New  York,  Newport  in  Rhode  Island,  and  Boston,  though  tolenn 
faie  harbours,  may  be  easily  blockaded,  and  the  ships  that  rendezvous 
diere  be  rendered  useless^  whilft  a  small  naval  force  might  scour 
every  harbour  and  river  to  the  southward  of  them.  Acountryso  ex^ 
tended  as  America  would  find  difficulties  in  forming  a  naval  force, 
which  «ue  not  experienced  in  Great  Britain.  In  a  case  of  great 
emeigency  tbe  whole  of  our  naval  population  might  be  concentrated 
at  wag  one  point,  so  as  in  six  or  eignt  days,  if  it  were  necessary, 
to  man  «  laiger  fleet  than  Was  ever  yet  equipped;  but  if  America 
bad  an  equal  fleet  in  the  only  ports  which  wUl  admit  it,  so  long 
a  pieriod  must  elapse  before  her  maritime  population  could,  be 
colkcted,  even  if  the  power  of  impressment  were  exercised,  that  the 
wliole  m%ht  be  very  leisurely  destroyed  before  the  hands  could  be 
brou^  together  to  man  them. 

America,  above  every  odier  country,  is  interested  in  nsaintaining 
die  peace  of  the- worid.  She  has  indeed  prospered  by  the  troubles 
of  EuM^)e,  but  it  was  only  so  long  as  die  kept  herself  free  from 
hostilities  with  all  parties ;  and  as  far  as  she  has  received  any 
check,  it*  has- been  owing  to  her  having  forsaken  the  course  which 
Washington,  the  greatest  character  she  has-  produced,  both  f^re* 
scribed  and  followed.  It  is  especially  her  iatarest  to  keep  on 
friendly  terms  with  this  country  if  she  wishes  to  preserve  and  et* 
tend  her  commerce,  and  to  find  a  certain  market  for  her  domestic 
piodufe*    Frotn^e  return  made  to  Coogress  for  the  year  ending 
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30th. September  18 18,  it  a|4>ear8  that  the  total  value  of.  her. expor tar 
aaoouiited  to  73>864y437  dollars,  of  which  Great  Britain  alone  took- 
44,425,553,  being  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  and  more  than 
four  times,  the  value  of  the  second  laigest^  amount,  or  10,666,789 
dollars,  taken  from  them  by  France.  On  the  other  hand,  it  i» 
the  interest  of  this  country,  and  we  may  safely  add  the  wish, 
to.  preserve  peace  with  America.  It  is  her  interest,  because  that 
great  continent  bids  fair  to  become  the  best  mart  for  her  manu-s 
lictures ;  and  she  cannot  possibly  harbour  a  thought  to  disturb 
the  general  peace,  so  necessary  for  all  Europe,  and  more  espe- 
cially perhaps  for  herself.  It  is  with  regret,  tlierefore,  that  we  find 
Mr.  Bristed  predicting  a  naval  contest,  in  terms  altogether  calcu- 
lated to  stimulate  and,  hasten  the  struggle  which  he  foresees.  It  is* 
true,  as  he  says,  ^  two  suns  cannot  keep  their  stations  in  one  sphere;' 
but  that  of  his  adopted  countrymen  has  not  yet  climbed  this  envied 
height ;  and,  to  our  homely  conception,  the  period  is  far  beyond  mor- 
tal ken  which  shall  witness  jthe  portentous  opposition  of  the  '  two 
luminaries,'  and  the  decline  of  that  whose  beneficent  beams  have  sa 
long  cheered  and  invigorated  the  world.  It  is  the  wildest  of  all  pos- 
sible infatuations  to  suppose^  that  the  partial  success  of  a  fevr 
vessels  can  have  the  least  bearing  on  the  great  question  of  '  naval 
superiority.'  The  capture  of  a  sloop,  a  frigate.  Or  even  a  ship  of 
the  line,  determines  nothing  beyond  its  own  fate:  the  preponder- 
ance of  naval  power  must  always  depend  On  the  equipment  and  ap- 
pointment of  fleets. of  lai^e  ships.  With  the  seamen  of  a  ruined 
commercial  marine  thrown  wholly  out  of  employ,  it  wojuld  indeed 
have  been  surprising  if  five  frigates  could  not  be  manned  with 
picked  men,  many  of  whom  were  prime  British  seamen,  and,  not  a 
few,  deserters  from  the  British  navy,  who  either  fought  with  that 
desperation  which  the  halter  round  dieir  ^ecks .  inspired^  or,  as  in 
the  case  of  tlie  frigate  captured  near  Valparaiso,  escaped  from  the 
expected  justice  of  their  country  in  the  moment  of  defeat.  .  But 
M'hen  England  was  carrying  on  the  commerce  of  the  world,  whicb 
with  her  fisheries  and  the  coasting  trade  created  a.  demand  for 
200,000  seamen ;  when  her  naval  stoce-«hips  and  transports  avenged 
the  enormous  amount  of  250,000  tons,  and  required  I5,000  8ear- 
men  to  navigate  them ;  when  her  r^ular  navy  demanded  145,000 
men,  it  must  and  did  necessarily  follow,  that  the  crews  of  the  ships 
of  war,  more  especially  those  last  fitted  out,  were  composed  of  all 
manner  of  men — foreigners,  landsmen  and  boys.  It  is.by.no  means 
improbable  also  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  long  war  in  which 
we  had  been  engaged,  a  relaxation  of  strict.discipline  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  guns  mightiiave  taken  place.  The  decisive  battle  of 
Trafalgar  had  left  no  enemy  on  the  ae^  to  contend  with;  and  this 
event,,  added  to.  the  subsequent  blockading.system,  .which  put  an 
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end  to  the  French  navy,  was  not  calculated  to  improve  the  tactics  ; 
of  our  own.  * 

But  there  was  yet  another  cause  for  that  partial  success  which 
bas'toraed  the  brain  6f  eveiy  American.     Tlieir  frigates  were,  in 
every  instance,  superior  to  those  of  their  opponents  in  size,  in 
weight  of  melal,  and  in  the  numbef  of  their  crew.     A  frigate  is 
but  a  vague  term,  and  expresses  no  definite  idea  of  a  ship's  actual . 
force;  that  of  some  of  the  American  frigates  was  nearly  equal  to 
our  old  seventy- fours.     We  are  told  in  the  *  North  American  Re- 
view/ that  a '  ^  Mr.  Corny,  one  of  the  best  painters  of  ships  aiive^ . 
bas  made  nse  of  a  stratagem  to  flatter  his  countrymen,  in  repre- . 
senting  the  English  frigate,  which  was  commanded  by  Commodore: 
Downie,  of  disproportionate  size.    There  seems  to  have  been' 
little  oceasion  for  this*    Let  them  not  suppose  however,  that  even 
with  the  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  and  twenty-four  frigates,  which 
America  already  enjoys .  ^  in  vision  beatific,'  she  will  succeed,  as 
Mr.  Bristed  prognosticates,  in  *  wri^sting  from  England  the  em- 
pire of  the  sea :'  nor  entertain  the  erroneous  notion  that  even  such 
a  squadron  is  to  be  manned  with  the  same  facility,  or  with  seamen  . 
of  the  same  quality,  as  five  or  six  frigates ;  or  that,   even  if  so ' 
mamied,  it  can  chuse  the  objects  of  attack,  and  give  or  avoid  battle 
as  it  may  suit  her  purpose.     Let  them  also  recollect  that  one  de- 
cisive victory  puts  an  end  to  the  dream  of  universal  empire:  above 
a<l  it  may  be  bf  imp6rtance  to  them  to  remember  that  England 
never  had  so  large  a  fleet,  in  such  excellent  condition,   as  at  this  • 
time,  ready  for  sea  at  a  moment's  warning,  with  the  means  of  man- 
ning and  sending  them  forth ;  that,  in  addition  to  the  20,000  men 
employed  on  the  peace  establishment,   she  has  (as  appears  by 
the  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee)  a  band  of  32,000  registered ; 
seamen,  receiving  pensions,  the  youngest  of  whom  have  seen  more 
than  fourteen  y^rs  service;  and  of  whom  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
calculate  on  eight  or  ten  thousand  coming  forward  on  the  first  call. , 
—But  we  must  return  to  Mr.  Bristed*  ; 

Unlike  most  of  the  British  emigrant,  he  still  retains  a  portion « 
of  veneration  for  the  society,  the  talents,  the  institutions  civil  > 
and  religious,  and  even  fdr  the  glory  of  the  country,  from  which 
ne  has  expatriated  himself.  He  does  not'  therefore  predict  the  m-  ^ 
»»erfw/e  loss  of  her  liberties,  though  he  contemplates,  with  some 
complacency  (as  we  have  seen)  the  period  *  when  the  great  Re-^ 
Ptiblic  of  the  United  States  is  to  rule  the  destinies  of  the  globe/  In  \ 
speaking  of  the  American  army,  whose  meditated  reduction  froni , 
ten  to  five  thousand  men  he  reprobates,  he  says, 

*  Britain  has  an  army  of  one  hnnd red  and  fifty  thousand  men  stationed ' 

at  home,  in  France,  and  in  colidnial  garrisons;    besides  her  militia' 

.  ^"ounting  to  two  hundred  thousand ;  and  her  Sepoy  iroops  in  India,; 
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rated  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  And  yet  no  n»n  in  his  sober 
senses  believes  that  the  liberties  of  the  British  people  are  endangered 
by  this  standing  army.  The  liberties  of  England  are  not  about  to  ex- 
pi  re  under  the  pressure  of  her  military,  or  the  encroachments  of  her 
government;  if  they  are  to  perish,  they  will  perish  under  the  daggers  of 
her  democracy :  if  she  is  to  be  blotted  out  from  the  list  of  independent 
and  powerful  nations,  she  will  be  erased  from  that  high  scroll  by  the 
parricidal  hand  of  her  own  rabble,  led  on  to  their  own  and  their  coun- 
try's perdition  by  anarchical  reformers,  who  are  alike  bankrupt  in  fortune, 
reputation,  character  and  principle.  But  we  have  no  occasion  to  en- 
tertain such  fears  at  present ;  for  while  the  sovereign  governs  under  the 
benignant  influence  of  the  laws ;  while  the  people  are  free ;  while  reli- 
gion,  morals,  intelligence,  learning,  science,  industry,  enterprize,  and 
valour  continue  to  make  Elngland  their  favoured  abode,  the  sun  of  her 
national  glory  can  never  set,  but  will  burn  with  brighter  and  still  brighter 
light,  until  all  the  ages  of  time  shall  be  lost  in  the  profound  of  eternity/ 
-p.  69. 

Even  when  Mr.Bristed  is  in  an  error,  he  still  discovers  symp- 
tonns  of  regard  to  the  country  be  has  left,  and  appreciates,  very 
justly,  the  character  and  aims  of  the  discontented.  He  supposes, 
indeed,  that  the  government  of  this  country  draws  to  the  public  use 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  great  mass  of  its  talent  and  activity ; 
and  we  forgive  him  the  error  for  the  sake  of  the  apology  which 
he  makes. 

'  It  is  urged  as  a  common  topic  of  reproach,  both  in  England  and  in 
these  United  States,  that  the  English  government  does  not  employ  a 
sufficient  portion  of  talent  in  its  service.  This  complaint  is  natural  in 
the  mouths  of  the  ^^pposition  in  Britain,  and  means  nothing  more  than 
that  if  their  party  were  in  power,  the  government  would  be  very  wisely 
administered ;  a  circumstance  which  must  be  left  to  the  votes  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  when  they  elect  their  knights  and  burgesses  to  represent 
them  in  the  House  of  Commons,  This  charge,  also,  is  quite  natural  in 
the  English  reformers^  who  clamour  incessantly  about  the  dulness  and 
Ignorance,  as  well  as  the  corruption  and  profligacy  of  the  administration ; 
all  of  which  is  a  mere  effusion  of  disappointed  malignity  and  rage,  be- 
cause the  talent,  skill,  and  strength  of  the  government  render  all  their 
efforts  to  destroy  the  country  vain  and  ineffectual. 

^  It  is  admitted,  I  believe,  on  all  hands,  that  there  exists  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  talent  of  every  various  gradation  in  Britain;  but  the  objec- 
tion is,  that  it  is  not  employed  in  the  service  of  government,  the  objec- 
tion rests  on  the  assumption,  that  aU  the  great  talents  of  a  country  ought 
to  be  employed  in  the  guidance  of  its  government.  But  if  this  were 
ever  to  take  place  in  a7iy  nation,  it  would,  of  itself,  ensure  a  perpetuity 
of  resistless  despotism.  A  well-established  government,  like  that  of 
England,  does  not  require  all  the  highest  talents  of  the  country  to  be 
crowded  into  the  administration.  Having  grown  up  in  the  habits,  affec- 
tions, and  feelings  of  the  people,  its  busine^  can  be  regulated  and  ener- 
getically carried  on,  by  the  superintending  genius  of  a  few  great  men  to 
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guide  its  primary  movements)  and  by  men  of  decent,  respectable  ta- 
lents, to  execute  its  subordinate  functions.  The  residue  of  its  greatest 
EDd  most  commanding  tal<;nts  would  be  employed  to  the  best  advantage, 
in  diffusing  the  lights  of  science,  art  and  literature  over  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

*  Under  a  free  representative  government,  whose  national  institutions 
and  departments  of  public  service,  both  civil  and  military,  are  extensive 
and  magnificent,  the  restrictions  upon  the  rise  of  real  merit  are  much 
fewer,  and  less  pernicious,  than  under  a  single  despotism,  or  an  un- 
balanced' democracy ;  and  the  road  to*  legitimate  preferment  is  ex- 
tended to  a  much  wider  circle.  Whence,  in  those  countries,  much  less 
consequence  may  be  attached  to  the  existence  or  loss  of  any  particular 
great  man  ;  because  the  appearance  of  those  illustrious  characters,  in 
whose  hands  the  national  destinies  are  placed,  is  not  regulated  by  acci* 
dent ;  but  is  provided  for  in  regular  succesHon,  from  age  to  age,  by  the 
internal  organization  and  ordinary  administration  of  government.  Thus 
Chatham  was  reproduced  in  Pitt,  and  Pitt  reappears  in  Castlereagh  and 
Canning/— p.  484. 

We  have  been  rather  liberal  in  our  quotations,  because  we  wish 
to  convey  to  the  minds  of  our  readers  the  feelings  of  that  party  in 
America^  which  has  been  the  most  averse  from  the  irreligious  and 
levelling  principles  of  the  Jacobins,  and  which  contains  the  most  rer 
spectable  portion  of  the  American  people.  They  were  never  deeply 
smitten  with  the  charms  of  the  French  revolution ;  they  wished  to 
avoid  the  war  with  England ;  they  were  eager  for  the  return  of 
peace,  and  desirous  that  such  improvements  might  be  made  in  their 
system  of  government,  as  should  strengthen  the  executive  power, 
remiuierate  more  liberally  the  officers  of  government,  render  the 
judges  less  dependent,  and  have  a  president  sometimes  chosen  from 
die  other  states  as  well  as  from  Virginia,  which,  with  one  exception, 
bas  hitherto  nominated  that  chief.  Such  is  the  party  of  which  Mr. 
Bristed  is  the  organ;  they  call  themselves  the  Federalists,  and  are 
opposed  to  the  Democrats,  who,  by  means  of  a  majority  composed 
of  the  lower  classes,  including  the  Irish  and  English  recruits,  and  the 
paupers  existing  on  charity,  have  chosen  the  president,  the  greater 
part  of  the  senate,  and  the  house  of  representatives. 

We  have  been  accused  of  injustice  tdwards  the  United  States, 
hecause  we  asserted  that  *  the  Sesostrises  of  ancient  or  the  Timours 
of  later  times,  were  not  more  essentially  conquerors  in  their  disposi- 
tion, than  the  American  government  acting  upon  the  politics  of  Jef- 
ferson and  Madison.'  We  have,  however,  in  Mr.  Bristed — not  a 
proof  of  the  conquering  propensities  of  the  deroocratical  portion 
of  the  United  States,  which,  indeed,  was  sufficiently  clear  before ; 
hut— the  most  decisive  evidence,  that  even  the  solid,  moral,  and  re- 
ligious part  of  America,  the  aristocrats,  the  enemies  of  democracy, 
>re  as  madly  bent  on  conquest,  and  plunder,  and  extension  of  terrt- 
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tory,  as  the  veriest  jacobin  on  tbe  continent.  Before  we  shew 
the  antipacific  tendency  of  this  party  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  offer 
a  specimen  of  its  morality,  its  regard  to  justice,  and  its  respect  for 
the  rights  of  other  nations. 

'  How  strange  and  portentous  is  the  contrast  between  the  steady  and 
progressive  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  the  supine  indifference  of 
the  British  government !  Britain  has  lavished  the  life's  blood  of  a  hunr 
dred  thousandofher  bravest  warriors,  and  expended  uncounted  roillions 
in  rescuing  Spain  from  the  yoke  of  France ;  and  yet  she  cannot,  or  she 
will  not,  acquire  a  single  inch  of  territQry  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe 
from  the  Spanish  government ; — while  the  United  States,  without  sacrir 
foing  the  life  of  a  single  citizen,  and  at  the  expense  of  only  twenty 
4nillions  of  dollars,  have,  within  the  course  of  a  few  years,  obtained  from 
•JFrance  and  Spain  the  exclusive  sovereignty  over  a  fair  and  fertile  do- 
Jninion,  at  least  twenty  times  the  extent  of  all  the  British  Isles  takea 
together. 

'  Why  does  not  England,  as  part  of  the  indemnity  due  to  her  from 
Spain,  transfer  to  her  own  sceptre  the  sovereignty  ot  Cuba ;  seeing  that 
the  Havanna  commands  the  passage  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  ?  Why 
does  she  not  take  possession  of  Panama  on  the  south,  and  Danen  oa 
the  north,  and  join  the  Waters  of  the  Atlantic  with  those  of  the  Pacific 
-ocean,  in  order  to  resuscitate  her  drooping  commerce  ?  Or  is  it  her 
intention  still  to  slumber  on  until  she  is  awakened  from  the  stupefac- 
tion of  her  dreams  by  the  final  fall  of  Spanish  America,  and  of  her  owa 
JNorth  American  provinces,  beneath  the  ever-widening  power  of  the 
United  States  ?'— p.  96. 

We  can  readily  answer  the  questions  of  this  modest  republican 
—-England  will  neither  rob  Spain  nor  cheat  Spain— she  would 
scorn  to  accept  from  tbe  hands  of  the  robber  the  province  of 
Liouisiana,  or  to  capture  and  plunder  Pensacola  in  a  period  of 
]>eace;  not  because  she  fears  the  consequences,  but  because  sh^ 
values  her  own  honour  and  character  above  any  extension  of  domi- 
nion; because  ber  councils  are  neither  directed  by  moderate  repub- 
licans nor  frantic  Jacobins,  but  by  those  who  retain  their  good 
faith  to  other  nations  as  firmly  as  they  have  defended  and  will 
defend  themselves  against  all  who  assail  them.  .Neither  the  eager 
desire  of  adding  to  her  territories,  nor  any  resuscitation  of  com- 
merce, when  it  may  occasionally  droop,  will  ever,  we  firmly  trust, 
iufuse  the  most  distant  thought  into  England  of  such  injustice  as 
the  most  temperate  and  moral  of  the  parties  in  America  can  coolly 
iMiggest.  England  has  not  yet  regretted  the  blood  which  she  has 
spilt,  nor  the  treasure  which  she  has  expended  in  rescuing  not  only 
Spain,  but  tbe  whole  civilized  world  from  the  most  degrading  and 
barbarous  tyranny,  nor  will  she  sully  the  purity  of  her  conquests  by 
jdiowing  die  lust  of  dominion  to  overpower  her  honour.  Amidst  all 
tlie  triumj^s  wbicb  have  attended  her  progress,  the  most  glorious 
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aad  niost  durable,  because  the  most  (Hire,  is  the  conquest  over 
benelf,  over  the  desire  of  dominioi}>  inherent  in  every  hunian^ 
being,  and  the  restraining  and  regulating  of  which  is  the  first  of 
moral  duties,  and  the  highest  of  political  honours. 

We  pass,  however,  from  the  morals  of  this  most  moderate  of  all 
the  American  parties  to  their  prospects  for  the  future;  and  here 
the  prophetic  mantle  of  the  democrats  seems  to  have  fallen  on  the 
federalists. 

*  The  resources,  territorial,  intellectual,  arid  moral  of  this  country  are 
immense  and  various,  and  widening  on  all  sides  with  inconceivable 
rapidity  ;  and  the  settled  conviction  of  the  American  people  arising  out 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  late  war  is,  that  they  are  decidedly  superior 
to  the  British ;  and  can  always  beat  them  man  to  man,  ship  to  ship, 
gun  to  gun,  bayonet  to  bayonet,  on  the  flood  and  in  the  field.  Aim 
uncounted  myriads  of  American  hearts  now  beat  high  and  quick  in 
aspirations  for  another  contest  with  Britain  ;  a  spirit  which  the  govern- 
ment carefully  cherishes  by  newspaper  effusions,  by  public  toasts  and 
Qrations,  by  Congressional  and  State  Legislative  speeches  and  resolu- 
tions: the  great  objects  of  American  ambition  being  to  annex  to  their 
already  too  gigantic  dominion,  the  British  North  American  colonies  on 
(he  continent,  and  the  West  India  Islands ;  and  also  the  Spanish  colo* 
Dies  bordering  on  the  southern  states.' — p.  235. 

These  objects,  like  the  party  which  pursues  them,  must  be  al- 
lowed to  be  indeed  *  moderate' ! 

It  is  confessed  that  ^  the  general  government  was  itself  broken 
down  during  the  last  war;  it  fled  at  Bladensburg ;'  (indeed  it 
did !)  *  gave  up  Washington  to  a  victorious  and  justly  exasperated 
enemy ;  and  was  unable  to  send  a  single  recruit  to  their  skeleton 
armies,  or  to  pour  a  single  stiver  into,  their  exhausted  treasury.' 
But,  with  true  republican  foresight,  Mr.  Bristed  foretels  that  this 
will  not  happen  again  ;  for,  says  he — 

*  They  are  now  jpreparing,  in  the  bosom  of  peace,  the  means  of  future 
conflict ;  by  building  up  the  finances  of  the  country  ;  by  planting  every 
where  the  germs  of  an  army,  by  sowing  those  teeth  which  will  soon 
start  Up  in  bands  of  armed  warriors  ;  by  a  rapid  augmentation  of  their 
navy;  and,  above  all,  by  attempting  to  allay  the  animosities  of  party- 
spirit,  and  endeavouring  to  direct  the  whole  national  mind  and  inclina^ 
tion  of  the  United  States  towards  the  aggrandizement  by  conquest, 
alike  on  the  laud  and  on  the  ocean :  by  adding  to  their  present  im- 
mense empire,  the  continental  possessions  of  Spain  and  England,  and 
the  British  insular  domains  in  the  West  Indies. 

'  The  great  question  now  at  issue,  we  are  told,  between  America  and 
Europe  is,  which  of  the  two  shall  change  its  form  and  system  of  govern- 
ment ?  Whether  Europe  shall  become  more  democratic  or  the  United 
States  more  aristocratic  ?  That  England  must  not  *'  lay  the  flattering 
unction  to  her  soul,''  that  she  can  ever  make  America  her  friend  ;  that 
as  the  world  could  not  bear  two  suns,  nor  Persia  two  kings,  so  the  day  is 
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fast  approaching  when  the  globe  will  not  be  able  to  endure  the  esdstence 
of  these  two  mighty  maritime  empires.  The  maxim  of  delettda  est  Cay 
thago  never  found  more  cordial  advocates  in  the  Roman  senate,  than  it 
How  finds  as  applicable  to  Britain  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  every  Ame- 
rican bosom.' — p.  246. 

We  do  not  feel  appalled  by  the  awful  intimation  that  '  England 
must  not  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  ber  soul  that  it  is  possible 
ever  to  make  America  her  friend/  or  by  the  terrific  informaUon 
that  *  the  ocean  will  ere  long  have  its  waters  deeply  dyed  with 
American  and  British  blood,  contending  for  the  exclusive  dominion 
of  that  element,  which  is  emphatically  the  cradle  and  the  home  of 
the  mariners  of  both  nations.'  We  have  indeed  been  so  unwise  as 
to  think  her  friendship  rather  better  than  her  enmity,  but  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  is  so  much  an  object  of  our  desire,  as  that  she 
may  be  her  own  friend,  and  not  indulge  in  such  wild  vagaries  as  may 
compel  either  England,  or  any  other  nation,  to  put  forth  its 
energies.  The  government  of  America  is  so  fluctuating  that  it 
may  well  forget  the  events  of  a  few  years.  Our  author  says  that^ 
of  1 84  members  of  the  present  Congress,  only  six  were  in  the  le- 
jgislature  in  1 8099  and  have  continued  there  without  inteiTuption ; 
and  six  or  seven  others,  who  were  in  that  assembly,  but  were  not 
chosen  to  the  succeeding  ones^  are  again  elected,  all  together  making 
twelve  experienced  law-givers,  of  nine  years'  education.  He  tells 
us  only  one  out  of  the  forty  senators  of  1809  now  sits  in  the  Upper 
House ;  and  that  no  member  of  the  present  executive  governm^it 
was  in  ofBce  at  that  period.  How  long  the  men  now  in  power 
may  continue  is  uncertain,  but  as  long  as  they  remain  they  will 
surely  not  forget  that,  after  a  war  of  less  than  three  years,  with 
a  power  whose  energies  were  directed  to  objects  of  far  higher 
moment,  than  any  thing  America  can  present,  ^  they  could 
not  raise  so  insignificant  a  sum  as  sixty  millions  of  dollars  bj 
way  of  loan,  although  they  gave,  in  bonus  and  interest,  twenty 
per  cent,  for  what  they  borrowed.'*    They  cannot  forget  *  that 

*  These  facts  are  corroborated  by  Barbe  Marbois,  a  J'renchmau  whose  hostility  to 
England  approaches  to  insanity,  and  whose  outrageous  panegyrics  on  America  muat  ap- 
pear ironical  even  to  the  Americans  themselves.  In  two  years  of  warfare,  in  which 
none  of  their  offensive  operations  were  successful,  they  had  so  reduced  their  country,  that 
they  were  unable  to  recruit  their  armies,  or  to  replenish  their  treasury.  '  The  states  (he 
adds)  were  disturbed  by  a  powerful  opposition;  leading  men  but  little  known  directed 
their  exertions,  contrary  to  the  true  interests  of  the  country;  a  flourishing  commerce 
was  ruined;  the  produce  of  the  duties  experienced  a  considerable  diminution;  the  in- 
ternal taxes  were  renewed  and  augmented ;  an  enormous  extent  of  territory  was  disposed 
of;  the  revenue  was  reduced  to  thirteen  millions  of  dollars;  the  states  borrowed  above 
sixty  millions,  and  the  treasury  issued  hills  for  more  than  twen^  miHions,  and  there 
was  an  arrear  of  nine  miliiotis.  Almost  all  the  individual  banks  stispended  their  paj- 
ments  in  specie;  the  exchange  fluctuated  from  10  to  1$  per  cept.  betweeoi  adjoining 
states.  On  the  Ist  January,' 1816,  the  debt,  mcluding  the  treasury  bills,  and  the  ar- 
rears, joouoted  up  to  130  miilions.' 
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no  one  in  the  whole  Union  would  lend  them  a  sii^Ie  dollar ; 
nor  would  a  single  individual  enrol  himself  voluntarily  in  their 
armies,  so  that  they  had  actually  prepared  bills  for  Congress  to 
pass  enabling  them  to  raise  money  by  requisition  and  forced  loans, 
and  to  levy  men  by  the  French  system  of  conscription,  when  the 
return  of  peace  arrested  these  death-blows  to  all  the  popular  insti- 
tutions and  repuUican  liberties  of  the  United  States  of  America/ 
They  cannot  be  ignorant  that  the  power  which  they  attempt  to  terrify, 
after  a  M'ar  of  twenty  years'  duration,  carried  on  with  vigour  and 
spirit  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  was  enabled,  from  its  own  ci- 
cizens,  without  compulsion,  or  even  intreaty,  to  bprrow,  at  very 
moderate  interest,  five  times  the  sum  which  America  vainly  at- 
tempted to  raise.  They  cannot  be  uninformed  that  this  same  state, 
which  must  not  presume  to  hope  for  their  friendship,  raised  by  vo- 
luntary enrolment,  without  force  and  without  conscription,  an  army 
of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  not  merely  defied, 
but  subdued  the  oppressor  of  the  civilized  world. 

'  But,'  continues  Mr.  Bristed,  who  occasionally  betrays  what 
die  more  energetic  republicans  will  call  a  cowardly  want  of  true 
American  spirit, 

*  But  it  behoves  the  United  States  to  pause,  at  least^br  the  present^ 
in  their  strides  towards  territorial  aggrandizement ;  for  it  is  understood 
that  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  which  is  now  the  basis  of  national  converttion 
law  in  Europe,  stipulates  that  if  one  European  nation  has  any  domestic 
quarrels,  either  with  its  colonies  or  within  its  home  dominions,  the 
high  contracting  panics  do  not  interfere  ;  but  if  any  power  attacks  the 
integral  empire  of  any  European  sovereignty,  the  parties  to  the  Vienna 
treaty  protect  it.  If  such  be  the  stipulations  of  the  Vienna  pact,  the 
United  States  should  be  wary  in  their  attempts  on  the  Floridas,  the 
British  northern  provinces  and  West  India  islands,  lest  they  bring  all 
Europe' upon  them  with  her  numerous  and  well  disciplined  armies/ 
-p.  247. 

We  see  here  something  that  may  perhaps  guide  us  along  the 
Hue  which  divides  the  two  great  American  parties.  Both  unite  in 
designs  of  conquest,  both  treat  with  equal  contempt  the  law  of  na- 
tions and  the  rights  of  other  countries,  and  both  are  filled  with  equal 
tnitoosity  to  England  : — but  the  Federalists  mean  to  be  sure  and 
cautious ;  whilst  the  thorough- paced  Jacobins,  regardless  of  all  con- 
sequences, or  overlooking  them  in  their  fury  for  conquest,  would 
nwh  on  their  object,  and,  like  their  predecessors  in  France,  trust  to 
proscription  and  massacre  to  furnish  the  means  of  maintaining  the 
contest  after  they  have  plunged  their  country  into  it.  As  the  par- 
te are  nearly  equal  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  states,  the  Fede- 
ralists preponderating  in  the  north,  and  the  Democrats  in  the  south; 
peduips  these  variations  may  account  for  the  different  modes  of 
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.their  proceedings  in  the  two  quarters.  The  former  hsve  enly  de«- 
ferred  their  operations  till  they  can  accumulate  force  to  make  them 
■effectual ;  and  therefore  neither  Canada  nor  Nova  Scotia  has  been 
attacked  since  the  peace :  but  the  latter  have  commenced  their  ope- 
rations with  promptitude  and  decision ;  and  already  signalized  their 
valour  by  the  murder  of  two  unarmed  Englishmen,  the  massacre  of 
'the  Seminole  Indians,  and  the  capture  of  the  undefended  citadel  of 
Pensacola. 

But  we  must  draw  towards  a  conclusion.  We  cannot  avoid  re«- 
garding  Mr.  Bristed  with  some  degree  of  re9pect.  His  struggles 
fire  evident.  In  writing  his  book,  his  pride  in  his  native  country, 
•ivhich  all  his  republicanism  has  been  unable  to  overcome,  has  fre* 
rquently  had  to  contend  with  the  flattering  but  unsubstantial  prospect 
which  the  prophetic  folly  that  ever  accompanies  democracy  has  im- 
pressed on  his  mind,  to  a  degree  almost  equalling  that  of  the  vaio 
•people  with  whom  he  is  ^  domiciled,'  and  whom  he  thus,  de** 
scribes :  } 

*  The  national  vanity  of  the  United  States  surpasses  that  of  any  other 
country,  not  excepting  France.  It  blazes  out  every  where  and  on  all 
occasions — in  their  conversation,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  speeches,  and 
books.  They  assume  it  as  a  self-evident  fact,  that  the  Americans  sur- 
pass all  other  nations  in  virtue,  wisdom,  valour,  liberty,  government, 
and  every  other  er^cellence.  All  Europeans  they  profess  to  despise  a$ 
ignorant  paupers  and  dastardly  slaves.     Even  during  President  Wasb- 

-ington's  administration.  Congress  debated  three  days  upon  the  impor- 
tant position,  that  "  America  was  the  most  enlightened  nation  on  earth,** 
and  finally  decided  the  affirmative  hy  a  small  majority.  At  the  break- 
ing oqt  of  the  late  war  with  England,  Qeneral  Moreau,  who  then  resided 
in  this  cjty,  was  asked  if  our  officers  did  not  seek  to  avail  themselves  of 
his  military  skill  and  experience,  by  propounding  questions  to  him  ? 

•,He  replied,  ♦'  there  is  i^ot  an  ensign  in  the  American  army  who  does  nojt 
consider  himself  a  much  greater  tactician  than  General  Moreau/' 
And  our  present  pr^ident,  in  his  recent  tour  through  the  Union,  told 
the  people  of  Kennebec  in  the  district  of  Maine,  '*  that  the  United 
States  were  certainly  the  n^ost  enlightened  nation  in  the  world."' — 
p.  460. 

Vanity,  in  its  earliest  stages,  is  ope  of  those  mental  diseases  which 
is  little  injurious  to  the  patient,  and  therefore  to  be  treated  with 
good  nature;  the  vanity  of  a  community,  like  that  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, |s  of  much  the  same  kind:  it  is  s^mus^ng;  and  we  therefore 
listen  to  their  politicians  with  no  unpleasant  feelings,  when  with  ^ 
population  less  than  that  of  the  second-rate  stages  of  Europe, 
weakened  by  being  scattered  over  a  most  extended  surface,  and  se*- 
parated  by  manners  and  habits  as  distant  from  each  other  as  those  of 
the  natives  of  Lapland  and  Naples,  they  talk  of  sending  forth  fleets 
and  armies  to  subjugate  the  world  !    The  inhabitants  of  New  South 
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Wales  mighty  with  equal  reason,  indulge  the  same  lofty  expecta- 
tions. They  are  indeed  a  century  behind  their  transatlantic  brethren ; 
l>ut  their  population  has  increased  faster,  their  territory  is  more  ex- 
tensive, their  soil  more  fertile,  and  their  climate  far  more  salubri- 
ous: the  embryo  statesmen,  philosophers,  and  warriors  of  that 
boundless  continent  msiy  therefore  (and  perhaps  they  do)  sagely  cal- 
culate the  time  when,  having  shaken  off  the  dominion  of  feudal  Eu- 
rope, and  started  in  the  full  career  of  republicanism,  they  shall,  in 
their  progress,  *  whiten  every  sea,'  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Bristed,* 
*  with  their  commercial  canvass,  bear  their  naval  thunders  in  triumph 
to  earth's  extremest  verge,  peer  above  the  sovereignty  of  other  na- 
tions,' even  the  great  American  one;  and  cause  it,  even  before  its 
head  is '  white  with  the  hoar  of  age,'  to  bow,  with  its  venerable  pa- 
rent, to  the  influence  of  Australasia,  the  '  youngest  daughter  of  the 
civilized  globe.' 

Art.  II. — The  Civil  Architecture  of  ritruvius,  containing  those 
Books  of  this  Author  relating  to  the  Public  and  Private  Edifices 
of  the  Ancients.  Translated  by  William  Wilkins,  A.M.  late 
fellow  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  Part  I.  London.  Part  II. 
completing  the  work,  1818. 
TNNUMERABLE  have  been  the  speculations  as  to  the  sources 
■*•  of  that  vast  pre-eminence  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  which 
raised  Athens  so  far  above  every  other  state  of  ancient  days. 
Whilst  some  have  attributed  it  to  the  form  of  government,  and  to 
the  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  people  under  the  republic,  others  trace 
it  to  national  vanity  and  the  ambition  of  surpassing  the  efforts  of 
contemporary  states.  Neither  of  these  explanations  is  satisfac- 
tory :  there  are  not  wanting  examples,  either  in  ancient  or  modern 
times,  of  national  ambition  carried  to  equal  extent,  in  works  of 
science  ^nd  art.  The  history  of  Athens  itself  affords  a  refutation 
of  the  liypotliesis.  Perhaps  at  no  one  period,  compared  with  the 
advances  niad^  by  preceding  ages,  did  Athens  offer  a  more  brilliant 
picture  than  during  the  dominion  of  the  Pisistratidae,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Hipparchus ;  who,  inherit- 
ing the  tastfs  of  his  father,  was  a  most  liberal  patron  of  poets,  phi- 
losopiiers,  and  artists.  Under  his  directions  great  part  of  Athens 
w^^s  rebiiilt :  tjie  advance  of  the  arts  was  manifested  in  the  splendid 

*  We  give  the  whole  passage,  because  it  furnishes  no  unfair  specimen  of  Americaii 
compositiou,  as  adppted  hj  the  |>est  writers  in  that  language.  <  America  shall  spring 
forward  during  the  next,  with  the  same  velocity  and  force  with  which  she  has  moved 
progressively  during  the  last  fifty  years :  she  will  then  whiten  every  sea  with  her 
oomoiercial  canvass ;  b^ar  her  naval  thunders  in  triumph  to  earth's  extremest  verge ; 
peer  above  the  sovereignly  of  other  nations,  and  cause  the  elder  world  to  bow  its 
veneraUe  head^  white  with  the  hoar  of  ages,  beneath  the  paramount  power  and  in* 
ftocnce  of  tbis  youoger  daughter  of  the  civilized  globe.' — p.  454. 
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appearance  of  the  city ;  and  the  progress  of  science  was  no  less 
conspicuous  in  the  polished  manners  of  the  age. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  mankind  are  too  prone  to  draw 
general  inferences  from  insulated  occurrences.  If  we  take  a  re- 
trospect of  the  state  of  things  a  little  time  prior  to  tlie  age  of 
Pericles,  we  shall  find  that  various  causes  contributed  to  the  glory 
which  Athens  subsequently  attained  under  this  celebrated  statesman. 

The  plunder  of  the  Persian  camp  after  the  battle  of  Platsea, 
iidded  to  the  spoils  of  other  important  victories,  was  productive 
of  individual  wealth  and  universal  luxury.  Private  citizens  became 
possessed  of  property  to  an  amount  hitherto  unknown,  and  superior 
opulence  was  the  great,  and  indeed  the  only,  mark  of  distinction. 
Another  source  of  wealth  was  the  redemption  of  the  captives; 
whilst  the;  thousands  unransomed  filled  the  state  with  slaves  whose 
employment  cost  it  nothing  beyond  the  food  which  they  consumed. 
The  silver  mines  of  Laurium,  which  had  been  abandoned  as  unpro- 
ductive, in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  labour,  i^ain  became 
a  profitable  speculation  to  the  government  and  to  individuals. 

Xenophon,  instances  Attica  as  an  example  of  a  state  flourishing 
from  many  and  various  sources.  Amongst  them  he  reckons  its  silver 
mines,  its  marble  quarries,  its  temperate  climate,  and,  what  will 
surprize  the  traveller  of  the  present  age,  its  superior  agriculture 
and  produce !  Situated  between  Egypt,  the  islands  of  the  £gean 
sea,  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  continent  of  Greece,  with 
numerous  and  commodious  harbours,  Attica  became  the  emporium 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  known  world,  and  the  resort  of  traders  of 
all  nations.  Little  were  the  Athenians  aware  that  this  vast  influx 
of  wealth  was  to  become  the  cause  of  their  future  degradation,  and 
even  total  ruin  :  but  the  distant  eflects  of  this  state  of  unbounded 
opulence  and  unlimited  commerce  are  foreign  to  our  purpose; 
our  object  is  to  draw  a  picture  of  that  prosperity  when  the  re- 
venues so  far  exceeded  the  expenditure,  that  the  superfluity  was  ap- 
plied in  realizing  the  magnificent  conceptions  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened of  mankind.  Pericles,  to  whose  discretion  the  expenditure 
of  the  public  money  was  confided,  (the  treasury  being  now  removed 
from  Delos  to  Athens,)  possessed  the  means  as  well  as  the  inclina- 
tion to  gratify  his  taste  for  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences ;  he  felt  too 
the  necessity  of  diverting  the  public  attention  from  the  government 
to  objects  gratifying  to  the  vanity  of  the  people,  who  lost  sight  of 
every  thing  else  in  contemplating  the  growing  splendour  of  their 
capital,  llie  most  magnificent  structures  were  now  designed,  and 
nothing  was  spared  to  induce  the  most  skilful  and  celebrated  artists 
to  contribute  to  their  execution.  Some  conception  of  the  sums 
expended  upon  the  embellishment  of  the  city  may  be  formed  from 
the  cost  of  tlie  Parthenon^  which  alone  is  computed  to  have 
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aiiK>imted  to  an  hundred  talents  of  gold ;  although,  from  the  mul- 
titude of  slaves,  manual  labour  was  at  a  low  price,  aiui  the  ma* 
terials  were  the  produce  of  the  soil. 

Greece  from  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  Rome  at  the  acces* 
sion  of  Augustus,  may  be  viewed  as  offering  a  similar  picture  of 
aggrandizement  and  affluence.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the 
increasing  prosperity  of  Greece,  and  we  shall  give  the  parallel  in 
the  words  of  the  historian  of  Rome.  ^  In  the  commonwealthi 
of  Athens  and  Rome,  the  modest  simplicity  of  private  houses 
announced  the  equal  condition  of  freedom,  whilst  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  was  represented  in  the  majestic  'edifices  designed 
to  the  public  use;  nor  was  this « republican  spirit  totally  extin* 
guished  by  the  introduction  of  wealth  and  monarchy.  It  was 
in  works  of  national  honour  and  benefit  that  the  most  virtuous 

of  the   emperors  affected   to  display  their   magnificence All 

other  quarters  of  the  capital,  and  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
were,  embellished  by  the  same  liberal  spirit  of  public  magnifi^ 
cence,  and  filled  with  amphitheatres,  theatres,  temples,  porticos, 
triumphal  arches,  baths,  and  aqueducts,  all  variously  conducive 
to  the  health,  the  devotion,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  meanest 
citizen.'  It  was  under  the  emperors,  therefore,  that  Rome  thus 
rose  in  splendour,  and  enabled  Augustus  to  boast,  that  from  a 
city  of  brick  he  had  made  it  of  marble.  But  it  is  not  only  to 
monarchs  and  demagogues  that  posterity  is  indebted  for  noble  spe* 
cimens  of  taste  and  magnificence ;  small  communities,  and  wealthy 
individuals,  encouraged  by  the  example  of  their  rulers,  esteemed  it 
honourable,  and  almost  an  obligation,  to  add  to  the  splendour  of 
dieir  age  and  country.  The  history  of  Julius  Atticus,  the  father  of 
Herodes,  is  a  fairy  tale :  his  life  would  have  closed  in  indigence  and 
misery  but  for  the  fortunate  discovery  of  immense  treasures  buried 
in  an  old  house,  the  sole  remains  of  his  patrimony.  Although  he 
expended  very  considerable  sums  in  the  service  of  the  public,  his 
son  and  successor  left  behind  at  Athens  some  noble  monuments  of 
his  taste  and  munificence:  nor  was  his  liberality  limited  to  this 
.spot;  the  people  of  Epirus,  Thessaly,  Euboea,  Bceotia,  and  the 
Peloponnesus  exiperienced  his  favours,  and  acknowledged  him  as 
their  benefactor.  The  state  of  any  branch  of  knowledge,  in  an  age 
.  so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  taste  as  that  of  Augustus,  cannot  fail 
of  being  interesting ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  notice  a  writer  whose 
name  must  be  familiar  to  the  generality  of  our  readers. 

Through  the  numerous  editions  and  translations  of  Vitruvius,  a 
degree  of  celebrity  has  been  attached  to  his  name,  far  surpassing 
that  enjoyed  by  writers  of  much  higher  pretensions,  and  beyond 
what  he  himself,  with  all  his  expectations,  could  have  anticipated. 
The  importance  attached  to  his  work  is>  in  great  measure,  inde^ 
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pendent  of  the  merits  of  the  author,  and  arises  from  several  cir** 
cumstances  :  it  is  the  only  one  on  the  subject  of  Architecture  that 
has  survived  the  attacks  of  time ;  and  it  discloses  several  precepts 
of  the  Greek  writers,  which,  but  for  this  notice,  would  never 
lUve  reached  us.  Although  the  insertion  of  the  latter  had  its 
source  in  the  pedantry  of  the  writer,  yet,  as  they  serve  to  throw 
light  upon  the  state  of  science  of  his  age,  we  shall  not  quarrel 
with  him  for  introducing  matter  so  little  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject on  which  he  writes.  Our  present  business,  however,  is  with 
the  architecture  exclusively. 

.  The  work  of  the  author  is  divided,  as  every  one  knows,  into  ten 
books,  each  preceded  by  a  proemium,  or  preface,  intended  to 
serve  by  way  of  rhapsody  to  the  subject  which  follows ;  but  like- 
wbe  containing  much  extraneous  matter  relating  to  the  age  and 
genius  of  the  author.  From  these  we  collect  that  be  was  bom  of 
respectable  parents,  from  whom  he  received  a  liberal  education. 
Far  from  thinking  that  art  was  too  vast  for  human  wit,  or  that 
*  one  science  only  could  one*  genius  fit,'  he  aimed  at  universal 
knowledge,  and  by  his  failure  realized  the  apophth^m  of  the 
poet.  Conscious  of  his  want  of  success,  he  appears  to  have 
adapted  the  scale  of  knowledge  to  the  extent  of  his  acquire- 
ments, modifying  without  contracting  it.  If  we  credit  his  asser- 
tions, we  are  to  regard  him  as  a  considerable  proficient  in  music^ 
Einting,  sculpture,  and  optics^  and  as  possessing  some  know 
Ige  of  grammar^  geometry,  arithmetic,  history,  astronomy,  law^ 
and  physic !  To  what  extent  be  was  master  of  most  of  these 
accomplishments,  we  have  no  other  means  of  ascertaining  than  the 
evidence  afforded  by  his  work  on  architecture ;  but  from  this  it  is 
clear  that  his  knowledge  was  superficial,  and  displayed  itself  more 
in  the  art  of  selecting  and  transcribing  passages  from  various  au- 
thors, than  in  the  higher  range  of  originality. 

Nearly  all  of  the  Greek  writings  on  the  arts  and  sciences,  from 
which  he  appears  to  have  made  copious  extracts,  have  perished, 
with  the  exception  of  some  fragments  of  Hero,  AthenaBus,  and 
others  of  writers  on  hydraulic  machines  and  military  engines. 
Sentences  translated  from  the  philosophers  are  dispersed  through- 
out his  work ;  many  of  these  we  are  enabled  to  contrast  with  the 
passages  in  the  originals.  From  this  comparison,  it  is  manifest, 
that  Vitruvius  did  not  possess  either  sufficient  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage to  give  the  full  sense  of  his  authors,  or  the  power  of  con-» 
veying  what  he  gained  from  them  with  adequate  clearness  and 
precision. 

It  ought  not,  however,  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  youth  of  Vitru^ 
vius  was  passed  in  that  age  of  Roman  literature,  when  the  task  of 
accommodating  the  vernacular  language  to  the  science  of  the 
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-Greeks!  bad  duly  been  attempted  by  few.  The  Latin  tongue  ad- 
mitted of  few  expressions  corresponding  to  the  Greek  terms  of 
art ;  and  hence  Y itruvius  was  often  reduced  to  the  resources  of  his 
own  intellect.  These  were  insufficient  to  empower  him  to  traits^ 
mit  them  in  polished  or  perspicuous  language.  His  style^  indeed, 
has  nothing  in  it  corresponding  to  the  elegance  of  the  writers  of 
the  Augustan  age,  and  hence  it  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
clusive testimonies  on  tliis  point,  the  time  of  his  writing  has  been 
referred  to  a  dt£ferent  period. 

The  querulous  tone  pervading  the  whole  of  his  ten  proems  is 
plainly  indicative  of  disappointed  ambition.  The  only  public  work 
in  which  he  appears  to  have  been  employed  was  the  basilica  at 
Fansestrum,  the  mode  of  construction  of  which  he  amply  details.  He 
was  jealous  of  his  contemporaries,  and  disgusted  with  the  neglect  of 
Augustus,  who,  althou^  at  the  solicitation  of  his  sister  Octavia  he 
had  appointed  him  director  of  the  warlike  machines,  gave  the  prefer* 
ence  to  others  in  the  superintendence  of  Use  munificent  edifices  he 
had  already  constructed,  and  of  .those  which  were  in  progress  vtrhen 
Vitmvius  wrote.  This  disregard  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  he 
attributes  to  the  flattery  practised  by  his  more  successful  comr 
petitors,  to  which  he  never  appears  to  have  stooped.  This  solution 
may  be  just :  we  can  easily  conceive  that  the  high  tone  he  assumed; 
whether  from  vanity,  supposing  himself  to  possess  extraordinary 
acquirements,  or  from  pride,  which  spumed  at  the  meanness  of 
accoflDqplishing  his  object  by  adulation  of  his  patron,  was  ill  cal- 
culated to  make  him  a  favourite  with  Augustus;  and  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  work  containing  the  expression  of  his  feelings  was  little 
likely  to  conciliate  the  regard  of  a  monarch  in  whom  the  thirst  of 
ilattery  was  insatiable. 

The  consequences  of  the  want  of  this  qualification  are  not  con- 
templfUed  widi  indifference;  instead  of  submitting  with  magna- 
nimity to  the  neglect  to  which  he  was  consigned,  and  bearing  the 
contempt  with  the  dignity  of  a  mind  conscious  of  having  committed 
nothing  unworthy  the  sage  and  philosopher,  he  gives  vent  to  his 
indignation  s^ainst  his  competitors  in  terms  of  reproach  and  bitter- 
ness. He  even  descends  to  the,  revenge  of  a  pitiful  mind,  by  not 
only  excluding  from  bis  writings  the  names  of  his  contemporaries, 
which,  as  the  historian  of  his  art,  he  was  bound  to  notice,  but  by 
covert  attacks  on  the  great  works  in  viiiich  they  were  employed. 
This  is  exemplified  in  his  observations  on  the  practice  of  the 
Greeks,  who,  he  says,  condemned,  as  a  want  of  principle,  the  intro* 
duction  of  denticuli  below  mutules ;  tlms  attacking  the  architecture 
of  the  temples  of  Concord  and  Peace  :  and  again,  in  reprobating, 
as  incongruous  akid  tasteless,  the  occurrence  of  the  same  ornament 
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in  the  cornice  of  Doric  buildings ;  thereby  stigmatizing  the  Doric 
order  of  the  theatre  which  Augustus  had  dedicated  to  Marcelius. 

The  same  jealousy  of  the  favourites  of  Augustus  led  him  to 
omit  all  mention  of  Horace  and  Vii^il ;  although  it  has  been  in- 
terpreted as  an  argument  for  referring  the  time  in  which  he  lived 
to  a  different  period.  It  must,  however,  be  apparent,  from  the 
anode  in  which  he  mentions  Varro,  Cicero,  and  Lucretius,  that  they 
were  living  at  some  period  of  his  life ;  and  there  are  passages  that 
tend  to  fix  the  time  of  his  writing  betweeu  certain  limits.  In 
describing  the  basilica  at  Fanaestrum,  he  mentions  the  temple  of 
Augustus^  which  formed  a  part  of  the  building.  This  cognomen 
was  not  assumed  by  Octavianus  until  the  year  19,1^  U.  C. ;  it  fol- 
lows, therefore,  tliat  he  did  not  write  until  after  that  year.  Varro 
died  a  twelvemonth  before  this  period,  Cicero  in  the  year  710,  and 
Lucretius  in  the  year  703^  U.  C.  Again,  in  the  proem  to  the  first 
book  he  mentions  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus,  as  if  she  were 
still  living ;  he  does  not  style  his  patroness  diva  sorovy  although  he 
gives  the  epithet  of  divus  to  Julius.  Octavia  died  in  the  year  743, 
U.  C. ;  his  work,  therefore,  appeared  at  some  period  between  the 
years  727  and  743. 

Disgusted  with  his  want  of  success,  he  enters  upon  a  composition 
which  should  vindicate  his  claim  to  superior  talents  with  a  more 
discerning  age.  In  this  he  extols  the  works  of  the  Greek  ar- 
chitects, from  which  he  drew  his  precepts.  The  names  of  two 
Roman  architects  only  are  mentioned  in  terms  of  admiration ;  but 
they  were  no  longer  objects  of  jealousy. 

With^all  bis  professed  veneration,  however,  for  the  works  of  the 
Greek  architects,  his  vanity  induced  him  to  suggest  what  he  con- 
sidered practical  improvements  in  the  Grecian  mode  of  building. 
His  alterations  in  the  proportions  and  arrangemoits  of  porticos  is, 
we  believe,  to  be  traced  to  this  egotism ;  but  the  departure  from  his 
archetypes  is  not  so  flagrant  as  has  been  hitherto  imagined. 

The  knowledge  of  optics,  in  which  perhaps  he  was  as  well 
versed  as  the  advances  made  in  this  science  then  permitted,  was 
the  inducement  to  recommend  refinements  in  practice,  never  ob- 
served by  his  Greek  predecessors,  nor  followed  by  his  successors  ; 
they  are  introduced  with  a  parade  more  calculated  to  set  forth  his 
own  acquirements',  than  to  benefit  the  cause  of  the  science  on 
which  he  is  writing.  The  same  desire  of  exhibiting  an  unwonted 
degree  of  attainment  seems  also  to  have  prompted  him  to  attempt 
the  introduction  of  eeAea,' or  brazen  vessels,  m  theatres,  for  the 
purpose  of  propagating  sound ;  this  expedient  leads  him  to  descant 
upon  the  music  of  the  ancients  which  he  acquired,  theoretically 
only,  from  the  writings  of  Aristoxenus. 
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The  manuscripCs  of  Yitnivias  appear  to  have  been  originally  de- 
rived from  one  and  the  same  source.  The  remarkable  correspond- 
ence of  almost  all  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  in  the  corrupt 
passages,  are  strongly  corroborative  of  this  opinion.  The  deglre« 
of  obscurity  in  which  the  meaning  of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Chap* 
ters  of  the  Seventh  Book  is  enveloped,  pervades  all  the  codices  that 
have  been  made  known  to  us.  Jocundus,  indeed,  boasted  of  access 
to  a  copy  in  better  preservation ;  but  the  addition  which  he  makes 
to  the  end  of  the  Sixth  Chapter  is,  with  every  appearance  of  reason, 
supposed  to  be  an  interpolation  of  his  own.  in  no  other  copy  has 
the  sentence  been  met  with ;  and  the  subject  contained  in  it  had 
been  previously  noticed  with  some  variations  of  the  expressions. 
Under  these  circumstances  little  is  to  be  expected  from  the  colla- 
tion of  manuscripts. 

It  is  only,  however,  by  the  restoration  of  the  text,  and  by  con- 
jectures, founded  upon  the  practice  of  the  Greeks,  where  passages 
obviously  corrupt  occur,  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  the  real 
meaning  of  the  author ;  but  as  this  requires  the  combined  talents 
of  the  scholar,  the  mathematician,  and  the  architect,  we  can  scarcely 
hope  to  meet  with  a  commentator  in  whose  person  all  these  re- 
quisites are  united.  Something  approximating  to  this  character  we 
think  is  to  be  distinguished  in  the  translator  of  the  Civil  Archi- 
tecture of  y itruvius  now  before  us ;  for  although  his  literary  pre- 
tensions do  not  lead  us  to  expect  any  great  advantages  arising  from  a 
perfect  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  languages,  yet,  when  combined 
with  a  knowledge  of  architecture  and  the  branches  of  art  indispen- 
sable in  its  attainment,  they  afford  every  reasonable  hope  of  some- 
thing very  different  from  what  has  hitherto  resulted  from  labours 
directed  to  the  same  end. 

The  reasons  assigned  by  the  author  of  the  translation  for  limit- 
ing his  illustrations  to  the  four  books  he  has  selected,  are  certainly 
of  weight,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  remaining 
books  have  been  rendered  almost  equally  corrupt  by  the  alteration 
of  the  text  of  the  MSS.  He  has,  however,  chosen  the  more 
popular  part  of  the  author,  and  that  portion  of  which  he,  of  all 
ancient  writers  known  to  us,  exclusively  treats. 

The  Introduction,  whi^h,  more  properly  speaking,  is  an  histori- 
cal essay  on  the  rise  and. progress  of  Grecian  architecture,  displays 
no  common  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  set  foith 
in  language  at  once  perspicuous  and  polished; — the  style  of 
writing  in  the  body  of  the  work,  we  m^an  that  part  of  it  where 
the  translator  has  not  been  restrained  by  the  stiffness  of  the  origi- 
nal, (for  to  render  the  obscure  meaning  and  harsh  diction  of  Vi 
truvius  in  elegant  language^  is  not  to  be  expected,)  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent.    It  is  neither  so  smooth  nor  so  energetic,  and  confirms  our 
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belief  of  the  report,  th»t  the  IiitrodticlioD  is  from  die  pen  of  another 
person,  whose  pursuits  have  been  directed  to  subjects  of  antiqua-^ 
riaa  research.  The  concealment  is,  however,  obviously  studied, 
and  we  shall  therefore  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  fbrm  their  own 
conjectures. 

In  this  essay  an  attempt  is  made  to  trace  the  histoiy  of  architoc-*- 
ture  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Egypt  to  the  period  of  the  Roman 
conquest  of  Greece.  Vitruvius.is  silent  upon  the  subject  of  the 
<;>bligations  due  from  the  Greeks  to  the  architecture  of  that  country. 
He  never  mentions  the  temples  of  £g}'pt  excepting  to  notice  their 
situation  on  the  banksi  of  the  Nile,  in  corroboration  of  his  dictates 
as  to  appropriate  situations  for  sacred  edifices.  From  his  writings, 
indeed,  (unless  his  silence  arose  from  the  omission  of  his  guides  and 
instructors,)  the  inference  to  be  deduced  is,  that  Greece  was  in 
no  wise  indebted  to  Egypt  for  her  knowledge  of  that  science  for 
which  she  was  so  celebrated :  all  its  peculiarities  and  characteristics . 
are  derived  from  the  early  buildings  in  wood  of  Greece  and  her 
Asiatic  settlers.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  whatever  is 
different  in  character,  or  in  mode  of  construction,  may  be  fairly  set 
down  to  the  invention  of  the  Greeks.  In  Egypt,  where  professions 
were  hereditary,  and  where  the  sacred  ministry  descended  from 
lather  to  son,  through  successive  generations,  the  same  line  of  po- 
licy was  applicable  to  the  priests  and  the  temples  in  which  they 
officiated.  In  these  we  find  no  variation  of  principle  nor  of  con* 
stituent  parts,  except  that  which  greater  or  less  magnificence  and 
extent  rendered  indispensable,  in  an  interval  of  more  than  thirteen 
hundred  years.  The  zodiac,  in  a  temple  of  the  ancient  Latopolis, 
has  at  least  this  priority  of  execution  above  that  at  Tentyra  ;  and 
whilst  these  demonstrate  the  distant  periods  in  which  Uiey  were 
constructed,  the  buildings  themsehres  prove  that  no  advances  had 
been  made  in  the  science  of  architecture. 

*  It  appears  somewhat  extraordinary,'  says  the  writer  of  the  In- 
troduction, *  that  the  Greeks,  who  carried  the  practice  of  many 
sciences  and  arts  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  has  since  been 
unattainable,  should  have  been  so  little  solicitous  to  examine  the 
causes  of  this  rise  amongst  them,  or  with  any  care  to  trace  their 
progress.'  (p.  15.)  We  can  hardly  expect  that  this  supineness  should 
be  conquered  by  those  who  were  not  professed  writers  of  history; 
and  therefore  must  not  be  surprized  that  the  Greek  architects,  whose 
works  were  known  to  Vitruvius,  should  have  omitted  all  reference  to 
a  subject  to  which  their  own  historians  had  afforded  no  clue.  The 
poems  of  Homer  present  a  singular  picture  of  knowledge  and  ig* 
norance.: — ^The  early  advances  in  the  art  of  design  by  the  natives  on 
the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Egypt  are  obvious  from  many  passages  of  the 
poem : — every  object  of  beauty  or  elegance  is  described  as  the  pro- 
duction 
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daction  of  Sidonian  workmen,  whilst  the  wealth  and  splendour  of  the 
Egyptians  are  not  less  unequivocally  portrayed.     £gypt  at  this 
period  was  the  seat  of  learning  and  the  sciences.     Diodorus  enter- 
tained an  opinion  that  Homer  had  visited  Egypt,  from  the  variety 
of  its  notions  introduced  in  his  poetry  :  with  its  customs  he  cer- 
tainly displays  an  intimate  acquaintance.     Herodotus  says,  that 
lie  introduced  into  Greece  the  religion  of  Egypt,  being  led  to  this 
conclusion  by  the  knowledge  of  its  rites  and  traditions  exhibited 
ID  his  poems,  which  were  not  openly  promulgated.     It  seems 
strange  therefore,  with  all  this  development  of  their  mysteries, 
that  he  should  not  have  expatiated  upon  subjects  less  difficult  of 
access ;  and  have  betrayed  so  great  an  ignorance  of  their  architec- 
ture as  is  exemplified  in  the  Iliad.     In  this  poem  there  is  no  indi- 
cation of  any  thing  like  architectural  embellishment.     Nor  can  it 
be  said  in  explanation,  that  in  thus  abstaining  from  any  notice  of 
an  art  which  as  yet  had  made  no  progress  in  Greece,  he  offers 
to  our  view  a  faithful  picture  of  the  age  he  is  describing.     In 
this  case  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  withhold  all  details  of 
the  art  from  the  account  of  the  palaces  of  the  Greeks  and  Tro- 
jans;   but  no  Such  attention  to  synchronism   would  have  been 
necessary  in  the  ideal  mansions  of  these  countries,  which  h^  paints 
as  possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  beyond  that  of 
the  Greeks,     A  fair  opportunity  presented  itself  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  palace  of  Alcinous,  where  sculpture  is  exaggerated  far 
beyond  its  poweis,  and  where  the  costliness  of  the  materials  of  the 
edifice  is  merely  imaginary.    The  palaces  of  Jupiter  and  Neptune 
too  would  have  afforded  ample  scope  for  the  display  of  architec- 
tural knowledge,  had  the  author  possessed  any  beyond  what  might 
be  gained  from  the  edifices  of  his  own  country. 

The  identity  of  the  author  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  is  a  sub- 
ject which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  many  learned  writers. 
Those  who  contend  for  the  earlier  age  of  the  former,  support  their 
hypothesis  by  remarking  the  more  advanced  state  of  the  arts  as  they 
are  described  throughout  the  Odyssey.  Tlie  learned  author  of  the 
'  Prolegomena  ad  Homerum'  contrasts  the  different  st^te  of  society 
and  the  more  recent  inventions,  with  the  ruder  efibrts  and  less  civile 
ized  order  of  things  portrayed  in  the  Iliad.  In  the  work  before  uS 
that  contrast  is  extended  to  the  architecture;  and  the  arguments, 
which  are  extremely  ingenious,  tend  to  the  same  conclusion. 
^  In  proceeding  to  notice  the  introduction  of  the  orders  of  archi- 
tecture, as  related  by  Vitruvius,  Mr.  Wilkins  prepares  us  for  the 
fables  connected  with  the  subject  by .  the  character  which  he  pre- 
viously draws  of  the  writer. 

*  Vitruvius/  he  says,  *  brought  to  the  composition  of    his  work 
the  possession  of  much  of  the  learning  of  that  period    so  much  indeed 
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as  probably  to  embrace  the  extensive  range  of  acquirements  which  be 
has  himself  laid  down  as  necessary  for  the  architect.  To  this  he  added 
a  mind  replete  with  notions  in  a  high  degree  fanciful  and  visionar)^ 
and  influenced  by  a  strong  bias  to  metaphysical  distinction  and  refine- 
ment. Hence  arose  the  laboured  dissertations  on  the  unintelligible 
connexion  of  architecture  and  music,  and  the  institution  of  that  scale 
of  harmonic  proportions  which  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the 
learned  to  little  purpose  down  to  the  present  day.  Hence  arose  too 
his  perceptions  of  the  analogy  which  he  supposed  to  exist  between  the 
members  of  architecture  and  those  of  the  human  frame,  a  notion  which 
he  has  pursued  to  a  great  extent/ — p.  xvii. 

This  character,  excepting  in  the  opinion  of  more  extensive 
learning,  accords  pretty  nearly  with  the  view  which  we  have  taken 
of  the  qualifications  of  Vitruvius^  and  demonstrates  the  absolute 
necessity  of  receiving  with  caution  those  precepts  which  are  ac- 
companied by  an  affected  display  of  great  and  various  reading. 
Many  of  the  refinements  suggested  as  indispensable  in  practice  are 
not  sanctioned  t>y  the  authority  of  the  Greeks,  nor  do  they  appear  to 
have  been  adopted  at  Rome.  The  historical  sketch  which  follows, 
and  traces  the  progress  of  architecture  down  to  the  period  of  the 
Macedonian  conquest,  embraces  a  field  which  has  not  before  been 
occupied ;  it  is  both  concise  and  perspicuous,  and  well  deserves  the 
attention  of  the  historian  and  the  antiquary.  At  this  period  an  inno- 
vation occurred  which  certainly  marks  an  important  era  in  the  annals 
of  architectural  knowledge — we  mean  the  invention  of  the  arch  geo- 
metrically constructed.  Many  writers  have  attempted  to  prove  the 
familiar  use  of  the  arch  by  the  early  artists  of  Greece  and  Rome  ; 
the  work  before  us  denies  this  knowledge,  and  demonstrates  that 
the  descriptions  afforded  by  ancient  writers  are  applicable  to  a 
mode  of  building  far  less  artificial. 

We  have  lately  seen  in  the  British  Museum  the  geometrical 
drawings  of  the  treasury  of  Atreus  at  Mycenae,  one  of  the  build- 
ings in  which  it  was  thought  the  principles  of  a  dome  have  been 
observed.  The  description  of  this  building  afforded  by  ancient 
authors,  and  another  of  similar  construction  at  Orchomenus  erect- 
ed at  the  same  period,  have  been  selected  as  offering  a  complete 
proof  of  the  existence  of  an  arched  or  vaulted  roof,  so  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  These  accurate  draw*- 
ings  are  evidences  of  a  mode  of  construction  which  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  principles  of  an  arch.  The  plan  of  the 'building 
is  circular  and  its  section  is  a  parabola ;  it  is  formed  with  blocks 
laid  in  horizontal  beds,  that  is,  with  their  upper  and  lower  surfac^ 
in  planes  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  projecting  one  before  the 
other,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  where  they  nearly  meet.  The 
interior  surface  was  covered  with  plates  of  brass ;  the  nails  by 
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which,  they  were  fastened  to  the  wall  were  visible  throughout*  The 
earth  was  heaped  around  and  upon  the  exterior,  so  that  it  resem- 
bled one  of  the  tumuli  of  antiquity,  a  circumstance  which  led  to 
the  supposition  of  its  having  formerly  been  the  tomb  of  Agamem** 
non,  said  by  Pausanias  to  be  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
treasury'  of  Atreus.  We  have  dwelt  thus  much  upon  this  struc- 
ture, because  upon  its  description,  and  that  of  the  building  resem- 
bling it,  the  advocates  for  the  early  introduction  of  the  arch  have 
founded  theis  theories,  which  are  thus  left  without  authority.* 

Until  it  can  be  proved  that  the  Cloaca  Maxima  at  Rome  was 
vaulted,  by  access  to  such  parts  of  it  as  are  remote  from*  the  mouth 
where  it  discharged  itself  into  the  Tiber,  and  where,  by  exposure 
to  floods,  repair  and  even  restoration  may  have  been  frequently  ne- 
cessary, it  will  be  impossible  to  decide  upon  the  claims  made  in  be- 
half of  the  artificers  employed  by  Tarquin  to  the  merit  of  this  in- 
vention of  the  arch  or  dome,  which  is  thought  to  be  established  by 
the  uDode  of  construction  employed  in  this  magnificent  work.  The 
three  rows  of  arches,  one  above  the  other,  discovered  in  the  Forum 
Romafiumy  a  considerable  depth  below  the  accumulated  soil  of 
modern  Rome,  are  conjectured,  with  wliat  probability  we  will  not 
say,  to  have  formed  part  of  it.  The  result  of  an  inquiry  to  this  end 
would,  in  all  probability,  prove  that  the  mode  of  construction  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Cloaca  at  Agrigentum. — ^The  beds  of  the 
stones  forming  it  are  parallel,  each  row  ovei'hanging  (bat  below  it 
until  the  sides  at  length  n>eet  in  the  centre.  The  passage  in  PUto, 
alluding  to  the  *«Aif,  clearly  describes  a  similar  mode  of  building, 
with  the  overhanging  stones  having  parallel  beds,  as  prevalent  in  the 
age  of  the  writer.^    , 

The  Introduction  closes  with  some  observations  tending  to 
prove  that  the  arch,  geometrically  constructed,  was  unknown 
until  the  date  of  the  Macedonian  conquest,  and  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before  the  time  of  Vitruvius.  It  might  we  think 
be  brought  down  to  a  later  period.  The  mention  of  the  foruix: 
occurs  very  rarely  in  Vitruvius,  and  always  accompanied  with  an 
explanation,  which  shows  that  its  use  was  not  familiar — '  £t  cu- 
ueorum  divisionibus,  coagmentis  ad  centrum  respondentibus,  for- 
nices  concluduntur.' — vi.  1  K 

•  Datens  sur  I'Usage  des  Voiites  chcz  lea  Auciens.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  tholas  of  Pausanias  was  a  buildhig  of  this  description,  and  appropriated  to  the  same^  ^ 
purpose.  If  wc  suppose  a  portico  to  have  existed  before  the  door-wa^  of  the  treasury 
of  Alrciis,  we  shall  have. the  prototype  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome ;  and  that  the  trea- 
suries of  the  Greeks,  particularly  those  atOlympia,  were  so  constructed  we  know  from 
the  relation  of  Pausanias.  The  interior  of  the  Pautheou,  like  that  of  the  treasuries,  was 
formerly  coated  with  plates  of  brass. 

t  Bnittn  h  {mo  y??  avrotc  iXfyao'ft.iyny  fTyat  a-\X^  VfOfJtiixn  XiQoav  v^vriixm  xctl  ayfi^ 
fX^ve-Mi  xAtVac  fltopaXXflXac  htBimg  xnfitifaf, — Leg.  xii.  p.  189. 
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We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  translation,  and  the  illustrations 
of  the  text  of  the  original.  Here  we  are  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  we  experience  c6nsiderable  difficulty.  Of  the  excel- 
lence of  a  translation  from  a  work  of  science,  abounding  in  techni- 
cal expressions,  many  of  which  are  become  almost  obsolete,  it  is 
impossible  for  any  but  those  well  skilled  in  that  science  to  speak 
with  decision.  Having,  however,  augmented  our  little  store  by 
turning  over  the  valuable  works  on  Grecian  architecture  published 
by  Stuart  and  the  Society  of  Dilettanti,  we  enter  upon  our  task  with 
somewhat  more  confidence;  but  even  thus  we  must  found  our 
criticism  almost  exclusively  upon  the  illustrations  given  at  the  end 
of  the  several  sections. 

The  books  which  the  translator  has  selected  for  remark  are  four. 
They  severally  relate,  1st.  To  the  order  of  architecture  termed 
Ionic,  and  to  the  various  kinds  of  temples  in  which  this  order, 
and  occasionally  the  Corinthian,  were  employed.  £d.  To  the 
Doric  order,  and  the  edifices  in  which  it  might  be  with  propriety 
adopted.  To  the  Corinthiah  order,  where  it  diifers  from  the 
Ionic,  and  those  edifices  in  which  its  use  is  indispensable ;  namely, 
circular  buildings.  3d.  To  the  public  buildings  of  the  ancients, 
such  as  basilicse,  theatres  and  gymnasia.  4th.  To  the  private 
dwellings  of  the  Greeks  and  Romarts. 

In  the  first  section  we  meet  with  several  instances  of  tliat  theo- 
retical refinement  whi<^h  Vitruvius  thought  necessary  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  Grecian  architecture.  One  of  them  proceeds  upon  the 
principle,  that  the  apparent  magnitude  of  objects  is  measured  by 
the  angles  which  the  objects  subtend  at  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  a 
doctrine  inadmissible  in  the  present  stage  of  optical  knowledge. 
Another  has  drawn  all  the  commentators,  from  Jocundus  to  the 
present  time,  into  long  and  unprofitable  discussions.  Baldus  has 
made  it  the  subject  of  a  separate  essay.  We  allude  to  the  scamil/i 
impares,  which  were  rendered  necessary  from  tlie  adoption  of 
an  expedient  our  author  thought  essential  in  correcting  a  supposed 
error  of  sight  or  vision.  What  they  were,  has,  we  think,  been 
satisfactorily  explained  in  the  present  work,  aHhoiigh  perhaps  the 
principle,  or  mode  of  reasoning  used  by  Vitruvius  may  not  be 
correctly  stated.  The  question  has  been  clothed  with  unmerited 
importance,  and  the  solution  held  out  as  a  matter  of  insuperable 
difficulty ;  so  that  we  were  not  prepared  for  so  simple  an  explana- 
tion as  is  here  offered. 

The  parallel  between  the  Grecian  example  of  the  Ionic  order 
^d  structures  reared  from  the  instructions  of  Vitruvius  exhibits  a 
Remarkable  coincidence,  and  proves  the  necessity,  if  other  arrguments 
were  wanting,  of  restoring  the  text,  which  editors  and  translators 
have  altered  to  accommodate  their  own  notions. 
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In  Uie  second,  section  we  were  pleased  to  find  that  the  JDoric 
order,  accordbg  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  Vitruvius^  is  not  o^  that 
(kscriplion  which  has  gone  forth  in  modern  times  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  name.  The  wretched  imitations  of  Italian  architecture, 
which  to  the  present  time  have  prevailed  in  this  country,  are  as  un- 
worthy the  genius  of  the  Greeks  as' they  are  unlike  the  objects  Vi- 
travius  intended  to  des.cribe.  The  dissipation  of  the  errors  on  this 
subject,  hitherto  prevailing,  has  been  effected  by  the  same  means — 
the  restoration  of  the  original  text.  The  principle  of  a  modulus 
for  the  Doric  order  different  from  that  of  the  Ionic  is  perfectly 
new ;  and  is  as  consistent  with  reason  as  it  is  true  in  the  architec- 
tural productions  of  the  best  ages.  Strip  the  Doric  order  of  the 
supposed  refinements  which  had  their  origin  in  the  conceit  of  Vitru- 
vias,  and  his  buildings  will  resemble  those  which,  unluckily  for  the 
art,  are  only  to  be  found,  in  the  words  of  the  Introduction,  where, 

<  -^ . on  the  ^gean  shore, 

A  city  stands,  built  nobly.' 
This  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  explanations  offered  in 
the  present  work,  and  will  induce,  we  hope,  the  students  of  archi- 
tecture to  pursue  the  recommendation  of  Vitruvius,  although  he  in 
some  measure  disregarded  it  himself,  and  cultivate  those  authors, 
who,  by  extending  the  sphere  of  architectural  knowledge,  appear  ^  re- 
liquisse  fontes  uude  posteri  possunt  haurire  disciplinarum  rationes.' 
The  restoration  of  the  text,  relating  to  the  mode  of  proportioning 
the  door-ways  of  temples,  does  not  afford  us  much  assistance  in  ex- 
plainii^  a  question  of  some  difficulty,  namely,  the  method  of  giving 
light  to  such  temples  as  were  not  hypsethral,  or  open;  for  although 
no  doubt  can  now  exist  that  a  space  was  generally  left  open  above 
the  doors,  it  would  not  afford  sufficient  light  to  distinguish  with 
clearness  the  statue  and  other  objects  contained  within  the  cella. 
It  would  seem  that  this  expedient  was  more  calculated  to  afford 
air  than  light;  for  temples  of  this  description  must  have  been  illur 
minated  by  lamps  suspended  near  the  statues:  the  relics  of  this 
custom  are  still  discernible  in  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  of  the 
continent. 

The  description  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  theatre  occupies  a 
^eiry  considerable  portion  of  the  succeeding  book.  Vitruvius  has 
here  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  for  introducing  what  little 
he  knew  of  music.  In  this  part  of  his  work' he  likewise  describes 
the  only  public  building  which  he  appears  to  have  superintended. 
Of  this  he  is  sufficiently  vain ;  he  speaks  of  it  as  the  best  of  its  kind 
for  beauty  and  convenience.  The  building  has  been  selected  as  an 
object  for  illustration  by  the  translator,  who  thus  gives  us  the  op» 
portumty  of  forming  some  opinion  of  the  taste  of  the  Roman  ar- 
chitect in  the  art  of  design.    From  this  it  appears  that  be  profited 
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scmetliing  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  Greek  archi- 
tects; having  produced  a  more  classical  composition  than  the 
generality  of  the  buildings  of  that  age  exhibit.  It  was  chiefly  in- 
tended for  internal  effect ;  and  considering  what  was  required  by 
the  nature  of  the  building,  he  appears  to  have  nearly  surmounted 
the  difficulties  it  offered  to  a  correct  design. 
•  Upon  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion  at  Rome,  the 
ancient  basilicas  were  converted  into  churches;  the  preference 
given  to  such  buildings  for  the  celebration  of  the  rites  of  a  pure 
worship  originated  in  a  desire  to  avoid  all  associations  with  hea- 
thenism, inseparable  from  the  application  of  temples  to  this  pur- 
pose. As  its  votaries  increased^  new  places  of  public  worship  be- 
came necessary,  and  these  were  built  in  imitation  of  those  which 
were  first  converted  to  this  purpose ;  the  name  still  continues  to  be 
applied  to  the  principal  churches  of  Rome.  The  early  churches, 
and  our  Norman  cathedrals,  built  upon  a  plan  nearly  similar,  had 
semicircular  ends,  in  imitation  of  the  hemicycii  of  the  Roman  basi- 
licae,  where  the  magistrates  were  accustomed  to  dispense  justice 
to  the  people.  From  a  similar  custom  at  Athens,  in  the  irroot 
/8a(riXix^,  where  the  archon,  ^otxrikBv^,  presided,  the  whole  buildiug 
derived  its  name.  The  circular  tribunal  is  as  old  as  the  days  of 
Homer,  who  describes  the  elders  sitting  in  judgment  on  polished 
benches,  Upw  Ivl  xvxXco. 

The  chapter  on  harmony  in  the  Latin  of  Vitruvius  is  little  more 
than  a  translation  from  the  <jfreek  of  Aristoxenus,  which  has  been 
handed  down  to  us.  Tlie  subject  is  abstruse  and  difficult,  although 
not  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  Vitruvius,  who  seems  to  think  a 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  necessary  to  an  understanding  of 
the  doctrine,  even  when  communicated  through  the  medium  of  ano- 
ther language.  Here  again  we  have  some  speculations  on  subjects 
contiected  with  medicine,  music,  and  physics.  We  have  already 
observed,  that  a  strong  inclination  to  reduce  every  thing  to  mathe- 
matical principle  has  frequently  led  him  astray;  in  the  present 
book  it  has  suggested  a  proposition  for  the  introduction  of  brazen 
vessels  below  the  seats  of  the  audience,  for  the  purpose  of  assist^ 
ing  the  dilation  of  sound.  This  idea,  which  he  would  lead  us  to 
believe  was  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  seems  to  have  originated 
with  himself;  at  least  we  niay  safely  say,  that  in  no  one  of  the 
many  theatres  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  which  the  travellers  of 
modern  times  have  described,  is  there  any  indication  of  the  recep- 
tacles which  he  says  were  constructed  for  them.  This  subject 
has  been  treated  at  some  length  by  the  translator,  who  had  oppor- 
tunities of  examining  several,  and  is  held  by  him  to  be,  like  many 
of  the  propositions  of  the  author,  a  refinement  su^ested  by  the 
speculative  imagination  of  the  Roman  architects 
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The  sixth  book  of  Vitruvius  treats  of  the  dwellings  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans;  and,  as  a  prelude,  we  have,  in  the  first  chapter,  some 
observations  on  the  propriety  of  adapting  dwellings  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  climate,  which  are  sufficiently  trite  and  puerile.  These 
are  followed  by  a  dissertation  on  the  influence  of  climate  upon 
the  intellectual  and  physical  powers  of  the  different  races  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  which,  although  hors  de  propos,  we  shall 
extract  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  writer,  and  of  his  mode 
of  adapting  the  writings  of  the  Greek  philosophers  to  his  own 
notions : — 

•  Item  propter  tenuitatem  coeli,  nteridianse  nationes  ex  acuto  fervore 
mente  expeditiusceleriusquemoventurad  concilium  cogitationes.  Sep- 
tentrionales  autem  gentes  infusse  crassitudine  coeli  propter  obstantiam 

aeris  hamore  refrigeratae,  stupentes  habent  mentes Cum  sini  autem ' 

Toeridianae  nationes  animis  acutissimis  infinitaque  solertia  consiliorum, 
simulac  ad  fortitudinem  ingrediuatur,  ibi  succumbunt,  quod  habent 
exustas  ab  sole  animorum  virtutes.  Qui  vero  refrigeratis  nascuntur  re- 
gionibus,  ad  armorum  vehementiam  paratiores  sunt,  niagnisque  viribus 
ruunt  sine  timore,  sed  tarditate  animi  sine  considerantia  irruentes,  sine 
solertia,  suis  consiliis  refragantur.  Cum  ergo  ab  natura  rerum  haec  ita 
^nt  in  mundo  collocata,  ut  ornne^  nationes  immoderatis  mixtionibus 
sint  jlisparatse,  placuit  ut  inter  spatia  totius  orbis  terrarum  regionum- 
que  medio  raundi  Pojmlus  Romanvs  possideret  fines.  Namque  tem- 
peratissimse  ad  utramque  partem,  et  corporum  membris  animorumque 
▼igoribus,  pro  fortitudine  supt  in  J^tf/ia  gentes  ....  Itaque  refringit  bar- 
barorum  virtutes  forti  manu,  consiliis  meridianorum  cogitationes.'* 

In  the  illustration  of  this  book  the  translator  has  compared  the 
construction  of  the  houses  of  the  early  Greeks,  collected  from  the 
scattered  passages  of  the  Odyssey,  with  the  description  given  by 
Vitruvius,  in  which  great  ingenuity  is  shown.  The  notion  that 
Homer  formed  his  ideas  of  the  arrangement  of  the  palace  of 
Ulysses  from  the  actual  abode  of  that  prince  in  Ithaca,  first  enterr 
taincd  by  Sir  William  Gell,  is  combated  by  the  translator,  and 
with  every  appearance  of  reason ;  for  whatever  accidental  coinci-» 
deuce  may  be  traced  in  the  ruins  of  Mount  Aito  with  the  locaii? 
ties  afforded  by  the  poem,  we  cannot  think  that  the  writer  would 
adapt  his  action  to  a  genu.^  and  not  to  a  species.  We  have  alreacfy 
leaded  to  a  description  of  building  called  tholus;  this  title  was 
applied  to  the  shape  of  the  edifice  rather  than  to  the  purpose  for 
wlMch  it  was  designed.  The  tholus  therefore  of  the  Odyssey -may 
perhaps  have  been,  what  the  translator  conjectures,  the  threshing 

I  •  ra  f*i»  yap  Iv  toic  4i'XP**?  rovci^  i9w,  tuu  ret,  irift  mv  'Ev^oowtf,  6vfJtov  fjuv  la-rt  vXqp?, 

iUnuK  i*  if>i«tfTip«  «aX  Ti^^yiyj.  Jt'owsp  iMudepa  fjuv  XiariXtt  /ttaXXov,  avXtrgvra  h,  ital 
ftUffiof  ofX^n  o«  )t/vctftiya.  ra  h  «lpi  rht  Aa-iav,  hiaoiiimxA  fxiv,  juti  rt^vUtt  rhv  4»X^''> 
Aofia  H.  iUvtf  ofyofAiva  xai  hvXivorra  itTiXei.  To  ^  ran  'lAAHNilN  yiwg^  ihrwip 
fiS^Zu  xara  rovq  T09roo^,  ourao^  d/x^Xv  /Jtirij^n,  xeti  y«p  hQvfxoVy  xai  havtnriKW  Ifl^i.— 
Ariit,  PoL  vii.  7, 
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floor.  The  exterior  of  the  palace  certainly  resembled  a  form-yard, 
the  resort  of  cattle  and  incumbered  with  dunghills ;  and  we  knoMf 
that  within  its  precincts  all  the  operations  connected  with  the  pre-' 
paration  of  food  were  carried  on.  The  supposition  that  circular 
temples  were  improvements,  of  the  tholus,  is  supported  by  several 
passages  of  ancient  authors.  Varro  says,  '  Accessus  in  tholuniy 
qui  est  ultra  rotundus,  columnatus  ut  est  in  asde  Catuli,  si  pro 
parietibus  feceris  columnas.'  (R.  R.  3. 5. 12.)  '  Alii  tholum  sadium 
sacrarum  dicunt  genus  fabrics  (quale  est  aedes)  Vestae  et  Pantheon,' 
(Serv.  ad  .^neid.  ix.  408.) 

We  have  already  alluded  to  some  restorations  of  the  original 
text,  which  have  placed  tlie  principles  of  the  science  in  a  new 
light :  the  most  important  occur  in  the  second  and  third  chapters  of 
the  first  section — and  in  the  thirds  sixth,  and  seventh  of  the  second. 
Others  are  dispersed  throughout  the  work,  which,  if  they  are  not 
of  equal  importance,  tend  to  the  conviction  that  the  architecture 
of  Vitruvius  has  been  totally  misrepresented ;  and  that,  instead  of 
exhibiting  a  close  affinity  with  the  Qreek,  from  which  it  is  profes- 
sedly borrowed,  it  has  hitherto  been  rendered  subservient  to  the  in- 
trodqctiop  of  a  depraved  style  of  building  prevailing  at  ^ome  in 
the  decline  of  the  empire,  |n  pne  or  two  passages  the  translator 
has  mistaken  the  meaning  qf  the  author ;  but  they  are  of  trifling 
iniportance  and  need  not  be  pointed  out. 

Amongst  the  corrections  of  corrupt  passages  are  some  displaying 
great  ingenuity : — one  relating  to  hypaethral  temples,  which  has 
hitherto  set  every  explanation  at  defiance,  is  particularly  happy, 
Another,  relating  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias  upon  the 
acropolis  of  Athens,  is  not  less  successful  in  giving  sense  and  con- 
sistency to  the  original.  We  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  word 
caelostrata,  as  applied  to  the  jambs  of  a  door-way,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  words  bifera  and  valvata,  although  we  have  no^ 
thing  to  qfier  as  a  substitute  for  it. 

The  engravings,  forty  in  number,  are  executed  by  Loury,  and 
shew  the  perfection  which  line  engraving  has  reached  in  this  coun- 
try :  many  of  then^  are  vastly  siijperior  to  any  of  the  kind  hitherto 
produced.  The  work,  indeed,  in  point  of  engraving,  typography,, 
and  paper,  is  as  splendid  as  a  book  can  be  made.  We  r^et  that: 
it  has  not  been  also  offered  to  the  public  in  a  less  costly  shape,  in: 
order  to  bring  it  more  within  the  reach  of  artists,  and  thus  ensure 
it  a  wider  circulation. 
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Amt»  III The  Testimony  of  Natural  Theology  to  Christianity^^ 

By  Thomas  Gisborne,  A.M.    London.   8vo.    pp.306.    1818. 

^  I  ^HIS  little  volume  is  intended  as  a  supplement  to  Dr.  Paley's 
-■•  celebrated  work  on  the  same  subject,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  appearances  exhibited  in  the  constitution  of  the  present 
vrorld,  of  a  penal  dispensation  against  the  sins  of  mankind.  The 
best  friends  of  that  admirable  writer  have  acknowledged  that  such 
a  supplement  was  really  wanted ;  and  happy  would  it  have  been  for 
the  world  had  his  own  increasing  infirmities  not  prevented  him  fromi 
closing  his  long  career  of  usefulness  with  a  work  to  which  perhaps 
no  other  living  hand  was  equal.  But  perhaps  another  impediment 
lay  io  the  way  which  neither  years  nor  infirmities  could  remove — 
namely,  constitutional  cheerfulness.  Wherever  he  turned  his  eyes, 
the  prospect  was  illuminated  by  bright  skies  and  cloudless  sunshine* 
He  bad  persuaded  himself — he  would  have  gone  about  to  persuade 
us — to  be  happy  against  our  own  feelings  and  experience. 

Hume  said,  and  it  was  one  of  the  last  things  vi'hich  he  said,  that 
it  was  better  to  be  born  with  a  disposition  to  see  things  on  the 
favourable  side,  than  to  an  estate  of  ten  thousand  a  year.  Su^ 
bave  been  respectively  the  lots  of  our  author  and  his  predecessor^ 
But  if  Paley  erred  from  constitution  on  the  one  hand,  his  successor 
has  been  carried  by  religious  system  far  into  the  other  extreme* 
According  to  him  the  whole  landscape  of  human  life  is  overspread 
with  gloom  and  sorrow  and  suffering — and  almost  all  the  appear- 
ances of  nature  bear  testimony  to  the  wrath  of  God  against  the 
^in  of  man. 

Of  Mr*  Gisborne  it  is  impossible  to  speak  without  reverence  as 
a  map,  or  without  respect  as  a  writer  :  a  long  life  and  ample  for- 
tune devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind — a  series  of  writings 
on  moral  and  theological  subjects,  calm,  rational,  intelligent  and 
impressive,  contribute  to  place  him  in  the  number  of  the  best 
Christians,  if  not  of  the  best  writers  of  the  ages  What,  then,  was 
our  disappointment  when,  on  opening  the  present  volume,  we  dist- 
covered  a  phaenomenon  very  rare  in  the  history  of  the  human  un- 
derstanding, that  at  a  period  of  life,  when  fancy  generally  cools  as 
judgment  matures,  when  the  reasoning  powers  have  long  been 
exercised,  the  styl^  of  writing  chastized,  and  the  fervour  of  enthu- 
siasm itself,  in  well  educated  m^n  at  least,  usually  composed  into 
rational  devotion,  the  whole  process  was,  in  this  instance,  inverted : 
80  that  had  no  name  appeared  on  the  title-page  of  the  volume  be- 
fore us,  we  should  have  assigned  it  to  a  juvenile  writer  of  warqi 
fency,  exuberant  style,  and  very  imperfect  intelligence  on  the  sub- 
ject which  he  had  undertaken !    We  shoidd  have  given  him  credit 
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for  a  spirit  of  ardent  but  not  well-informed  piety,  and  should  bare 
predicted,  that  when  his  reasoning  powers  were  cultivated^  bis 
circle  of  knowledge  enlarged,  his  imagination  chastized,  and  his 
luxuriances  corrected,  he  might  in  time  become  an  useful  Christian 
])hilosopher.  To  what  are  we  to  ascribe  so  unusual,  so  unnatural 
^  declension  ? 

We  shall  begin,  in  the  order  of  the  work  itself,  with  geology ;  a 
subject  on  which  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  author  is  peculiarly 
unhappy  and  uninformed.  His  fundamental  position  is  this — that 
the  dislocated  a'nd  disordered  state  of  the  earth,  so  inconsistent  with 
the  general  harmony  and  order  of  the  Creator's  works,  can  only  be 
iaccounted  for  by  the  operation  o(  some  moral  cause ;  and  as  the 
writings  of  Moses  assure  us  that  an  universal  deluge,  occasioned  in 
part  by  a  disruption  of  the  strata  of  the  earth,  did  actually  take 
place  for  the  sin  of  man,  the  present  appearances  of  those  strata 
Hre  to  be  accounted  for  on  that  principle,  and  that  only.  That  such 
is  Mr.  Gisborne's  position  will  appear  from  his  own  words  : 

*  In  the  works  of  God  order  and  harmony  are  the  rule  :  irregularity 
and  confusion  form  the  rare  exception.*  *  Under  the  divine  govern- 
ment, an  exception  so  portentous  as  that  which  we  have  been  con- 
templating, a  transformation  from  order  and  harmony  to  irregularity 
and  confusion,  involving  the  integuments  of  a  world,  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  any  circumstance  which,  in  common  language,  we  call 
fortuitous. — It  proclaims  itself  to  have  been  owing  to  a  moral  cause, 
a  moral  cause  demanding  so  vast  and  extraordinary  an  effect,  a  moral 
cause  which  cannot  but  be  deeply  interesting  to  man,  cannot  but  be 
closely  connected  with  man — the  sole  being  on  the  face  of  this  globe 
who  is  invested  with  moral  agency,  the  sole  being,"  therefore,  on  this 
globe  who  is  subject  to  moral  responsibility,  the  sole  being  on  this  globe 
whose  moral  conduct  can  have  had  a  particle  of  even  indirect  influence 
on  the  general  condition  of  the  globe  which  he  inhabits.* 

Such  is  our  author's  general  statement  of  the  subject,  loosely 
declamatory  in  its  style,  and  wildly  hypothetical  in  its  assumption. 
He  next  proceeds  through  a  long  string  of  citations  from  travel- 
lers and  inferior  geologists,  occupying  no  fewer  than  forty  pages,  to 
prove,  what  every  common  observer  would  have  conceded  to  him, 
the  fact  of  such  a  disruption  in  the  crust  of  the  earth.  Let  this 
respectable  author  do  us  the  credit  to  believe  that  he  is  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  sincerely  believe  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
Prealion  and  the  Deluge.  And  for  this  end  let  us  distinctly  state 
pe  points  on  which  we  do  or  do  not  agree. — Isl,  That  the  whole 
Iface  of  mankind,  with  the  exception  of  eight  persons,  were  swept 
iway  by  a  delug«,  which  is  said  to  have  opened  the  fountains  of 
|he  great  deep,  or  in  other  words,  broken  the  crust  of  the  earth. 
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^diy.  That  Ae  immediate  agent  in  thb  dispensation  was'God* 
Sdly,  That  the  moving  cause  of  this  tremendous  visitation  was  die 
actual  and  increasing  depravity  of  the  generation  of  human  beings 
then  inhabiting  the  earth.  4thy  That  there  are  innumerable  ap- 
pearances of  dislocation  and  disruption  in  the  exterior  surface  of 
the  globe.  So  far  we  wholly  accord.  But  on  the  last  point — that 
these  phaenomena  can  only  have  proceeded  from  a  moral  cause, 
and  that  they  afford  in  consequence  a  positive  proof  of  the  reality 
of  the  deluge  as  recorded  by  M oses,  and  the  anger  of  the  Almighty 
gainst  the  sin  of  man^ — we  are  at  issue.  It  is  but  fair  however  to 
hear  our  author  himself  in  support  of  his  own  conclusion. 

*  The  violence  of  the  internal  commotions  by  which  the  dislocation  of 
the  strata  constituting  the  exterior  portion  of  the  globe  was  effected, 
will  receive  irresistible  proof  when  we  advance  to  other  results  equally 
or  more  astonishing,  which  those  convulsions  produced.  Agitating  with 
kindred  impetuosity  the  summits  of  the  mountains  and  the  abysses  of 
the  ocean,  they  conft)unded  lands  and  seas  in  commingled  devastation, 
and  dislodging  from  one  quarter  of  the  world  its  trees,  its  animals,  its 
fishes,  its  submarine  vegetation,  rolled  away  the  spoils,  and  deposited 
them  in  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  earth.' 

Now  in  all  this  verbose  and  turgid  representation,  the  facts  of 
which  are  perfecdy  correct,  our  author  has  failed  to  perceive  that 
the  whole  argument  is  a  pelitio  principii.  Instead  of  those  convul- 
sions, convulsions  specifically  produced  by  the  Noachian  deluge, 
we  must  be  permitted  to  substitute  certain  convulsions.  The 
question  will  then  be  fairly  stated,  and  the  cause  tried  upon  its 
own  merits. 

*  An  objection,  however,  to  this  statement  may  perhaps  be  raised.* 
On  the  authority  of  certain  writers  on  geology  it  may  be  alleged  that 
the  present  earth  was  constructed  from  the  materials  of  a  former  globe, 
and  that  the  shells  and  other  organic  remains,  imbedded  in  our  exist-* 
ing  strata,  belonged  to  animals  inhabiting  that  globe.  In  reply  then  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  hypothesis  is  gratuitous  and  unnecessary ;  and^ 
secondly,  that  if  4rue  it  would  invalidate  the  hypothesis  against  which 
it  is  brought  forward.  The  hypothesis  is  gratuitous  and  unnecessary. — 
Natural  reason  cannot  prove  it,  nor  shew  a  necessity  for  it.  The 
grounds,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  on  which  it  is  rested,  are  two — that  many 
of  the  shells  and  organic  remains  of  marine  animals,  and  the  relics  of 
^ome  land  animals  discovered  in  the  earth,  cannot  be  attributed  to  spe- 
cies known  at  present  to  exist,  and  that  the  immense  extent  of  beds  of 
shells  amalgamated  into  limestone,  or  aggregated  without  being  conso- 

*  In  the  present  advanced  state  of  geological  knowledge,  there  is  something  in  this 
way  of  speaking  which  much  resembles  fiuWs  expression  relating  to  the  Newtonuui 
pliik>sopb;«  after  it  had  been  established  over  all  SuropeA  '  missis  §itur  iueptiis  quo- 
ruudam  Anglorum'  i 
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lidated^  cannot  be  explained  awen/  except  on  the  supposition  ihat  they 
are  derived  from  the  ruins  of  an  anterior  globe.  As  to  the  unknown 
species  of  marine  animals,  what  know  we  of  the  profundities  of  the 
ocean  ?  What  know  we  of  the  species  inhabiting  at  this  moment  those 
unsearchable  depths,  many  miles  it  may  be  in  perpendicular  descent 
beneath  the  lowest  level  which  the  sounding  line  has  reached  ? 

'  Are  we  to  pronounce  concerning  those  depths  and  their  inhabitants 
as  though  the  flooring  (bottom)  of  the  sea  were  spread  before  our  eyes, 
like  the  surface  of  Salisbury  Plain,  or  like  the  bottom  of  a  pond,  which 
by  drawing  a  bolt  we  had  laid  dry?  As  to  the  immensity  of  the  quan- 
tity of  shells  discovered,  it  is  undeniable  that  on  the  most  contracted 
computation  of  chronology,  for  we  ask  not  for  the  high  antiquity  of  the 
present  earth  which  infidelity  assigns,  sixteen  centuries  and  a  half  elapsed 
between  the  Creation  and  the  Deluge.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  when 
the  proverbially  rapid  multiplication  of  fishes  is  borne  in  mmd,  that  the 
period  of  sixteen  centuries  was  sufficient  for  the  production  of  masses 
so  enormous  of  shells  and  organic  remains  as  should  be  adequate,  whe- 
ther quietly  upheaved  in  unbroken  strata  by  the  expansion  of  submarine 
fires,  or  ground,  through  collision,  into  fragments  by  the  fury  of  the 
waters,  to  account  for  all  the  actual  phenomena/ 

Again.  *  But  it  is  likewise  urged  by  the  objector,  that  relics  of  ter^ 
restrial  animals  belonging  to  a  former  world  have  been  discovered. — 
Why  belonging  to  a  former  world  f  Because  the  original  species  are 
not  at  present  known.  If  the  skeletons  then  of  the  mammoth  or  the 
megatherion,  or  the  horns  of  some  unknown  tribe  of  the  class  of  deer 
have  been  found  on  tfie  surface  of  the  earth,  or  dug  up  from  bog^  and 
cavities,  may  not  those  animals  still  survive  in  the  central  solitudes  of 
America,  or  in  the  depths  of  northern  Asia  ?  Or  may  they  not  have 
been  extinguished  at  the  Deluge,'  (what  then  becomes  of  the  ark?)  *  or 
subsequently  exterminated  by  a  roving  population  of  hunters?' 

Such  is  our  respect  for  Mr.  GUsborne's  character^  that  we  will 
not  venture  to  pronounce  this  representation  of  the  advanced  state 
of  geological  knowledge  designedly  unfair^  but  we  cannot  forhear 
to  say  that  it  implies  such  a  defect  of  information  with  respect  to 
the  latest  discoveries  on  the  subject,  as  must  render  the  author,  in  the 
opinion  of  every  well  informed  geologist,  wholly  incompetent  to  the 
task  of  writing  or  debating  on  the  suQect.  We  do  not  recollect  that 
he  mentions  the  name  of  Cuvier.* — ^We  see  no  proof  that  he  has 
ever  looked  into  a  work  in  which  th^  remains  of  animal  bodies  in 
their  fossil  state  have  been  analyzed  and  arranged  with  a  precision 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  regular  classifications  of  recent  zoology. 
The  respective  situations  of  almost  all  these  in  their  mineralized 
state,  prove  the  order  in  which  they  have  existed,  as  well  as  that  in 
which  they  have  been  deposited.     But  in  all  these  strata  there  is 

I  .     ■  — : T — 

*  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth,  by  M.  Cavier.    Third  Editk>n.    Jamiesov's 
Translation,  1817, 
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not  oiilj  no  single  relic  of  the  human  frame^  but  in  non^^  excepting 
the  very  lateuty  is  there  any  vestige  of  a  single  quadruped  contem- 
porary with  man^  according  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation. 
All  the  strata  moreover  in  M'hich  these  organic  remains  have  been 
imbedded  are  obviously  prior  in  their  formation  to  the  disruptioii 
by  which  they  have  been  rent  asunder — it  follows,  therefore,  that 
allowing  these  facts,  some  of  the  most  tremendous  convulsions 
which  have  dislocated  the  crust  of  the  earth  have  actually  taken 
place  at  periods  when  there  existed  no  nioral  agent,  and  conse- 
quently that  they  may  have  been  produced  by  other  than  moral 
causes.  This  is  all  that  we  contend  for,  and  it  is  quite  sufficient 
to  overturn  Mr.  Gisborne's  rash  and  unwarranted  assertion,  that 
any  other  cause  is  unassignable  and  impossible.  But  further  :-^ 
It  is  not  beyond  the  limits  of  supposition  that  there  may  exist  at 
present,  or  may  be  hereafter  created,  a  planet,  destined  solely 
for  the  habitation  of  irrational,  unaccountable,  sinless  creatures. 
It  will  then  follow,  according  to  Mr.  Gisborne,  independently 
of  all  testimony  on  the  subject,  that  the  surface  of  such  a 
planet  shall,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  exhibit  no  symptoms 
of  dislocation  or  disorder,  that  its  cnist  shall  remain  unbroken,  and 
that  no  vestiges  of  earthquakes,  volcanoes  or  other  disturbances 
shall  appear ;  which  amounts  to  saying  that  the  operation  of  che- 
mical causes,  and  even  of  gravitation  itself,  shall  be  miraculously 
suspended  for  the  accommodation  of  those  innocent  and  highly  fa- 
voured brutes.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  primitive  rocks  themselves, 
at  once  the  most  elevated  and  the  most  depressed  among  the  strata 
of  the  globe,  contain  no  organic  remains  whatever,  but  are  also 
dislocat^  and  disordered  in  a  degree  not  inferior  to  that  which 
prevails  in  the  secondary  and  other  strata  which  successive  deposi- 
tions have  superinduced  upon  them.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
such  convulsions  of  the  earth's  surface  may  have  taken  place,  not 
only  before  the  existence  of  a  moral  agent,  but  before  that  of  the 
lowest  and  earliest  among  animated  beings. 

We  now  return  to  M.  Cuvier,  whose  exact  and  curious  re- 
searches, and  exquisite  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy,  have 
enabled  him  to  produce  a  very  different  statement  of  this  most  in- 
teresting subject  than  the  loose  and,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  the  flip- 
pant representation  of  Mr.  Gisborne.  That  great  anatomist  and 
accurate  observer  has  already  ascertained  and  classified  the  fossil 
remains  of  seventy -eight  different  quadrupeds,  either  belonging  to 
the  oviparous  or  viviparous  classes. 

*  Of  these,  forty-nine  are  distinct  species  hitherto  unknown  to  natu*- 
n^Hsts.  Eleven  or  twelve  others  have  such  entire  resemblance  to  species 
already  known,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  whatever  of  their  identity,  and  the 
remaining  sixteen  or  eighteen  have  considerable  traits  of  resemblance 
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to  known  species.  Of  the  forty-nine  new>  or  hitherto  unknown  species, 
twenty-seven  are  necessarily  referable  to  seven  new  genera,  which,  while 
the  other  twenty-two  are  new  species,  belong  to  sixteen  genera,  or  sub- 
genera, already  known.  The  whole  number  of  genera  or  subgenera  to 
which  the  fossil  remains  of  quadrupeds  hitherto  investigated  are  refer- 
able, amount  to  thirt3'-six,  including  those  belonging  both  to  known 
and  uliknown  species.  Of  these  seventy-eight  species,  fifteen,  which 
belong  to  eleven  genera  or  subgenera,  are  animals  belonging  to  the 
class  of  oviparous  quadrupeds,  while  the  remaining  sixty-three  belong 
to  the  mammiferous  class.  Of  these  last,  thirty-two  species  are  hoofed 
animals,  not  ruminant,  and  reducible  to  ten  genera;  twelve  are  rumi- 
nant animals,  belonging  to  two  genera ;  seven  are  gnawers  referable  to 
six  genera;  eight  are  carnivorous  quadrupeds  belonging  to  five  genera; 
two  are  toothless  animals  of  the  sloth  genus;  and  two  are  amphibious 
animals  of  two  distinct  genera/ 

Again.  *  It  is  clearly  ascertained  that  the  oviparous  quadrupeds  are 
found  considerably  earlier,  or  in  more  ancient  strata,  than  those  of  the 
viviparous  class.  Thus  the  crocodiles  of  Honfleur  and  of  England  are 
found  immediately  beneath  the  chalk.  The  great  alligators  or  croco- 
diles, and  the  tortoises  of  Maestricht  are  found  in  the  chalk  formation, 
but  these  are  both  marine  animals.  This  earliest  appearance  of  fossil 
bones  seems  to  indicate  that  dry  lands  and  fresh  waters  niust  have  ex- 
isted before  the  formation  of  the  chalk  strata.  Yet  neither  at  that  early 
epoch,  nor  during  the  formation  of  the  chalk  strata,  no^even  for  a 
long  period  afterwards,  do  we  find  any  fossil  remains  of  mammiferous 
land  quadrupeds.  We  begin  to  find  the  bones  of  mammiferous  sea 
animals,  namely,  f^  the  lamentin  and  of  seals,  in  the  coarse  shell  lime- 
stone, which  immediately  covers  the  chalk  strata  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris.  But  no  bones  of  mammiferous  land  quadrupeds  are  to  be 
found  in  that  formation,  and,  notwithstanding  the  most  careful  investi- 
gations, I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  the  slightest  traces  of  this 
class,  excepting  in  the  formation,  which  lie  over  the  coarse  limestone 
strata ;  biut  on  reaching  these  more  recent  formations  the  bones  of  land 
quadrupeds  are  discovered  in  great  abundance.  As  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  shells  and  fish  did  not  exist  at  the  period  of  the  formation  of 
the  primitive  rocks,  we  are  also  led  to  conclude  that  the  oviparous  qua- 
drupeds began  to  exist  along  with  the  fishes,  while  the  land  quadrupeds 
did  not  begin  to  appear  till  long  afterwards,  and  until  the  coarse  shell 
limestone  had  been  already  deposited,  which  contains  the  greater  part 
of  our  genera  of  shells,  although  of  quite  different  species  from  those 
that  are  now  found  in  a  natural  state.  There  is  also  a  determinate  order 
observable  in  the  disposition  of  these  bones  with  regard  to  each  other, 
which  indicates  a  very  remarkable  succession  in  the  appearance  of  the 
different  sp^ies.  All  the  genera  which  are  now  unknown,  as  the 
palaeotheria,  anoplotheria,  &c.,  with  the  localities  of  which  we  are  tho- 
roughly acquainted,  are  found  in  the  most  ancient  of  the  formations  of 
which  we  are  now  treating,  or  those  which  are  placed  directly  over  th^ 
coarse  limestone  strata.  It  is  chiefly  they  which  occupy  the  regular 
strata,  which  have  been  deposited  from  fresh  waters  or  certain  alluvial 
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beds  of  very  ancient  formation,  generally  composed  of  saud  and  roundedl 
pebbles. 

'  The  most  celebrated  of  the  unknown  species  belonging  to  known, 
genera,  or  to  genera  nearly  allied  to  those  which  are  known,  as  the. 
fossil  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus  and  mastodon,  are  never  found 
with  the  more  ancient  genera,  but  are  only  contained  in  alluvial  forma- 
tions. 

*  Lastly,  the  bones  of  species,  which  are  apparently  the  same  with 
those  that  shall  exist  alive,  are  never  found  except  ii»  the  very  light  and> 
alluvial  depositions/ 

Such  in  the  statement  of  M.  Cuvier,  formed  on  long  and 
accurate  observation  of  organic  remains  in  their  original  posi-* 
tions,  aided  by  the  first  Museum  of  detached  specimens  in 
the  world.  Now  to  all  this  what  has  Mr.  Gisborne  to  oppose  ? — 
First,  that  the  asserters  of  this  hypothesis  are  infidels;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  hypothesis  itself  is  gratuitous  and  unnecessary.  To  the  first 
of  these  charges  we  shall  reply  in  another  place.  To  the  second,  we 
presume  to  say,  that  if  an  hypothesis  be  gratuitous  and  unnecessary, 
the  phenomena  to  be  accounted  for  may  be  explained  without  it. 
We  will  now  therefore  ask  a  few  plain  questions.  Mr.  Gisborne 
will  not  deny  the  existence  of  organic  animal  remains  in  stratified 
bodies.  He  has  indeed  distinctly  admitted  the  fact,  but  they  are  all 
to  be  accounted  for  by  one  great  moral  cause — the  Deluge.  Were, 
then,  these  strata  depositions  formed  during  the  convulsions  of  that 
short  and  perturbed  period  ?  Most  of  them  on  the  contrary  bear 
indubitable  marks  of  a  slow  and  uninterrupted  operation  both  o( 
mechanical  and  chemical  causes;  but  if  our  author  chuses  to 
limit  the  evidence  of  a  deluge  to  the  cracks  and  clefts  which  every 
where  exist  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  it  will  necessarily  follow  that 
these  strata,  M^ith  all  the  animal  remains  which  in  regular  succesr 
sion  are  found  imbedded  within  them,  existed^  and  that  too  in  a 
completely  indurated  state,  before  that  event.  We  have  therefore 
irrefragable  proof  of  a  prior  crust  of  the  earth. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  allowing  the  formation  of  these  strata, 
and  the  fact  that  all  the  organized  animal  remains  contained  within 
them,  were  really  the  effects  of  one  single  and  contemporary  cause, 
the  Noachian  deluge,  independently  on  the  difficulty  of  conceiving 
how  strata  could  be  formed  under  such  circumstances  at  all,  why 
have  we  not  an  universal  jumble  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles, 
aud  every  class  of  animals  which  could  perish  by  means  of  water  ? 
Above  all,  why  have  we  such  multitudes  of  fossil  fish,  and  why 
have  we  no  relic  of  man,  the  single  species,  on  whose  account, 
as  the  author  and  ourselves  agree,  this  tremendous  visitation 
was  sent  upon  the  earth,  and  of  which  every  individual  perished 
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tacepting  eight  persons  f  Besides^  how  does  this  hjpotbesfs  a^* 
count  for  the  extinction  of  so  many  genera  and  species  ?  Abcord^ 

itig  to  this  system,  pairs  of  each  must  have  been  taken  into  the  Ark 
— the  mastodon,  the  megatherion,  the  palaeotherion,  8cc.  if  then 
existing— all  and  every  of  which  must  therefore  respectively  have 
survived  the  deluge.  Alt  are  now,  with  Mr.  Gisborne's  leave, 
extinct,"*^  and  so  long  extinct  that  there  is  not  a  hint  in  all  the  re- 
<^rds  of  antiquity^respecting  their  existence.f 

But  again,  there  is  no  reason  from  Scripture  to  suppose  that  in 
ike  production  of  this  tremendous  inundation  the  Almighty  em- 
ployed the  agency  of  any  other  than  mechanical  causes — the'win- 
dows  of  Heaven  were  opened,  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were 
l^roken  up.  But  there  are  phenomena  in  the  formation  of  the  strata 
of  the  earth,  which,  in  order  to  be  accounted  for,  demand  the  ope-* 
ration  of  chemical  principles.  What  agitation,  for  example,  in  the 
V^aters  of  the  deluge,  would  have  accounted  for  the  utter  extinction 
of  so  many,  species  of  testaceous  fish,  which  are  now  found  only  in 
a  fossil  state  i  Tossed  and  retossed,  had  such  been  their  fate,  from 
the  poles  to  the  equator,  the  greater  paft  of  the  several  species,  at 

.  least,  would  have  survived  the  shock.  Or  what  can  at  all  explain  the 
topical  existence  of  their  fossil  remains  in  such  prodigious  quantities 
but  the  operation  of  some  chemical  and  sudden  infusion,  which 
from  that  time  forward  rendered  the  medium  in  which  they  had 
been  originally  placed  unfit  for  their  further  existence  i  This,  in  all 
probability,  was. the  commencement  of  that  process  which  reduced 
them  from  an  animal  to  a  fossil  state;  but  an  operation ^so  power- 
ful, so  distinct,  so  local,  could  have  had  no  place  during  the  con- 
fusion of  all  fluids  at  the  time  of  the  deluge.  ^^^ 

From  a  statement  and  ratiocination,  on  the  whole  flimsy,  defec- 

.  *  Mr.  Gbborne  permits  himself  to  doubt  whether  some  of  the  species  of  gigantic 
quadrupeds,  whose  skeletons  have  been  found  in  some  of  the  latest  alluvial  formations, 
may  not  yet  exist  in  the  central  solitude^  of  America,  or  in  the  depth  of  Northern  Asia. 
For  a  solution  of  this  doubt  we  beg  leave  to  refer  him  to  M.  Cuvier's  most  satisfactory 
chapter  on  the  small  probability  of  discovering  nevr  species  of  the  larger  quadrupeds* 
But  were  this  even  probable,  the  remains  alluded  to  are  skeletons  in  their  recent  state, 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  fossil  remains  of  animals  imbedded  in  ancient  strata. 
Of  the  vast  elephant,  or  animal  nearly  resembling  the  elephant,  of  which  the  remains 
were  found  in  a  state  of  astonishing  pneservation  on  the  northern  shore  of  Siberia,  our 
author  speaks  with  undoubting  assurance  as  having  been  rolled  thither  from  some  far 
southern  latitude  by  his  universal  cause — the  Deluge.  He  might  have  reflected  tha( 
the  hide  of  this  wonderful  and  wonderfully  preserved  animal  was  covered  by  a  thick 
coat  of  long,  coarse  and  shaggy  hair,  which  plainly  indicated  that  it  was  a  native  of 
some  cold  climate,  and  probably  of  the  latitude  in  which  it  was  discovered. 
•  +  A  person  so  well  acquainted  with  antiquity  as  Mr.  Gisborne,  may  attempt  to  inva- 
lidate Ihis  4&s8ertion  by  attempting  to  discover  the  slightest  vestige  of  any  proof  to  the 
eoiitrery  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek  historians  or  naturalists :  but  he  may  spare  his 
tfouble  by  refentug  to  the  first  of  historians  aud  zoologists,  Moses, 
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tive,  declamatory^  illogical^  and  ill-founded^  we  can  only  lament 
that  the  .worthy  author  appears  to  have  been  bom  an  age  too  lat^A 
He  would  have  adorned  the  first  meetings  of  the  Royal  Society ;  or 
at  a  somewhat  later  period  have  been  deemed  a  fit  coadjutor  oi 
Ray  and  Derbam — able  and  excellent  men  indeed^  like  Mr. 
Gisborne;  but  who  had  a  merit  which  he  does  not  possess,  that 
of  having  availed  themselves  qf  all  the  lights  which  their  own  age 
afforded.     We  would  have  analyzed  the  extraordinary  passage  al-. 
ready  referred  to,  proposition  by  proposition,  had  we  not  deemed 
it  preferable  to  examine  the  subject  to  the  bottom  in  ^n  analysis, 
which.  We  trust,  will  involve  satisfactory,  answers  to  each.    The. 
scruples  of  a  truly  pious   Christian,  who,  after  all  the  lights. 
thrown  upou  the  subject  of  geology  in  moderti  times,  shall  feel 
himself  bound  by  the  letter,  as  he  conceives  it,  of  the  Mosaic 
text,  to  accept  as  an  article  of  faith  a  creation  limited  by  six  days 
of  twentj'^four  hours  each,  are  entitled  to  respect;  yet  it  ought  to 
he  remembered  that  the  question  doeis  not  affect  the  inspiration  or 
the  veracity  of  Moses,  but^  merely  turns  on  the  meaning ,  of  a  very 
equivocal  and  uncertain  term.  And  if  it  can  be  made  appear  that  t)^ 
Mrord  QV,*  the  legitimate  parent  of  the  Latin  dies^  cannot  in  this 
instance  be  restricted  to  any  definite  period,  and  still  more  if  the 
latest  discoveries  have  shewn  that  the  work  of  creation  was  really 
of  long  duration ;  but  above  all,  if  the  order  in  which  organized  xt^ 
mains  are  found  in  successive  strata  is  by  a  wonderful  coincidence 
such  as  to  throw  the  strongest  light  on  the  Mosaic  account,  we 
shall  arrive  at  our  author^s  attempted  conclusion. by  a  much  clearer, 
and  more  satisfactory  route. 

Mr.  Qisbome,  we  are  pa'suaded,  as  a  disciple  of  Newton^. 
would  laugh  at  what  was  foolishly  called  the  Mosaic  Philosophy, 
of  the  Heavens,  by  Ji^lius  Bat^  and  ^he  other  followers  of  Hut- 
chinson. He  would  satisfy  himself  in  dismissing,  though  with 
reverential  awe,  the  account  whidi  represents,  merely  in  Ciotnplir. 
ance  with  popular  ideas,  the  sun  as  a  kind  of  secondary  to  the 
earth,  and  subservient,  along  with  the  moon  its  companion,  or 
even  equal,  to  the  uses  of  the  globe  which  we  inhabit.  He  would 
smile  at  the  hypothesis  of  those  grave  philosophers  who  sent  that 
glorious  orb  to  perform  a  diurnal  revolution  of  twenty-four  hours 
about  this  speck  of  earth  as  its  centre,  and  he  would  proba- 
bly account  for  the  representation,  as  other  divines  have  done, 
hy  saying  that  it  was  not  the  office  of  Moses  to  teach  astro- 
wmiy.  But  why  stop  short  at  this  precise  point?— Why  im- 
pose upon  himself,  or  •why  require  of  others,  as  an  article  of 

•  *  Valde  bene  interpretatus  est  Hebnenm  tV7\,  quia  DV  (dies)  apuil  eos  ssepc  rt'm-» 
pw  significat.  Psal.  IxxAii.  2.  Num.  iii-  13.  Ernis?  xxi.  26.  Grolii  Not.  in  lib.  i, 
«eguin,c.  xiv.33.*  . 
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laitb^  to  believe  that  die  word  rendered  day  deooted  the  eiTact 
period  of  twenty-four  hours^  before  a  sun  existed  to  measure  that 
lime  f — ^Why  not  admit  at  once,  that  on  the  account  of  the  two  first 
days  of  the  creation,  an  awful  obscurity  rests  which  can  never  be 
dissipated  by  man  ?  Yet  it  is  evident,  that  by  a  certain  diss  of 
geologists,  and,  as  appears  from  one  pretty  broad  hint,  by  Mr.  Ois- 
borne  himself,  the  patrons  of  this  interpretation,  by  which,  after 
all,  die  truth  of  the  Mosaic  account  may  best  be  established,  are 
accounted  little  better  than  infidels.*  Tliere  is  indeed  something 
so  triumphant  in  our  author's  tone,  so  supercilious  in  his  manner, 
when  writing  on  this  subject,  as  would  scarcely  be  justified  in  one 
M^ho  had  either  discovered  facts,  or  demonstrated  truths  vrhicb 
must  for  ever  silence  and  confound  his  antagonists.!  Somewhat 
excited,  perhaps,  by  diis  loftiness  of  temper,  when  coupled  with 
St  want  oi  the  best,  that  is  the  latest,  information  on  ther  sub- 
ject, we  shall  investigate  his  reasonmgs  intended  to  prove  that  all 
organized  remains  which  have  been  discovered  in  a  mineralized 
8t^te,are  relics  of  the  Noachian  deluge;  and,  secondly,  shew  that 
the  facts  adduced  to  prove  a  succession  of  periods  anterior  to  the 
aera,  unquestionably  the  true  aera,  of  the  creation  of  man,  do  not  con- 
sist of  the  discovery  of  a  few  remains  of  animals  belonging  to  species 
no  longer  existing;  but  that  they  have  been  reduced  to  nunnerous 
species,  genera,  and  classes.  We  shall  also  point  out  to  Mn  Gis- 
home's  observation,  and  that  of  all  who  are  anxious  to  establish  the 
veracity  of  Moses,  that  the  successive  order  in  which  these  orga- 
nized remains  are  discovered,  while  they  are  not  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  confusion  occasioned  by  a  single  disruption  of  the  earth's 
surface,  are  so  relatively  situated  in  the  strata  vrhere  they  are  disco- 
vered as  to  afford  the  strongest  confirmation  to  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  order  in  which  they  were  severally  created. 

Let  us  now  tal^e  up  our  author^s  assumption,  that  all  these  ap- 
pearances are  relics  of  the  Noachian  deluge  only. 

*  In  the  self-same  dav  entered  Noab,  and  Shem  and  Ham  and  Ja- 
pheth,  the  sons  of  Noah,  and  Noah's  wife,  and  the  three  wives  of  his 
sons  with  them,  into  the  ark.  They,  and  every  beast  after  his  kimi,  and 
all  the  cattle  after  their  kind,  and  eoery  creeping  thing  that  creepeth 
— -  ■  -      ■  -   ■■  .-,...        .    >      .     ■     ■ 

*  '  We  ask  not  for  the  high  aatiquity  of  the  earth  which  p^Mity  aMigBa.'-t-p.  df. 

.  f  <  If  the  skeletons  of  the  mammoth  or  of  the  roegatherion,  or  the  horns  of  some  un- 
known tribe  of  the  class  of  the  deer  or  the  buffalo,  have  been  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
eardi,  or  dug  up  ftombogs  or  cavities,  tm-  n»  these  animals  still  survive  in  th^eentiml 
solitpdes  of  A^ueric^  ?  &c.  Is  net  a^y  c/these  suppositioAs  at  lemt  as  philosopjiioii  as 
to  erect  on  a  basis  so  narrow  and  slender*  (the  basts  of  fact  and  experiment)  '  the  hjpo. 
thesis  of  an  unknown  world  P  if  fifty  ^ears  ago  the  bones  of  a  kangaroo  had  been  ex- 
tracted from  a  mine  or  a  morass,  they  might  probably  have  been  produced  by  some  jiAt- 
U$opher  as  triumphant  proofs  that  our  globe  was  constructed  from  the  wreck  of  a 
predecessor^— that  Wp  we  suppose,  of  a  prraeding  globe.  A  mine  or  a  morass! — that  is, 
in  a  teeent  or  mineralised  state.    Does  our  author  make  no  distinction  betwixt  the  two  ? 
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upon  the  earth  afler  hit  kind,  every  fowl  after  his  kind,  every  bird  of 
every  sort.  Ai^l  they  went  ia  pnto  Noah,  iato  the  ark,  two  aad  two  of 
9lk  fieth,  as  God  hajd  eommaaded  btniy  and  the  Lord  shut  him  ii)/ 

These  are  the  wor^s  of  Moses,  in  which  the  empbatical  reitera- 
tion of  1^  words  all  and  every  i^  very  remarkable.  Now  on  Mr. 
Gisbome's  hypothesis,  that  at  the  aera  of  the  deluge  sixteen  hundred 
wui  fiky  yeaitt  only  had  elapsed,  not  since  the  creation  of  man, 
vhick  is  unqiiestionably  true,  but.  from  the  formation  of  the  pre- 
sent cmat  of  the  earth,  we  beg  leave  to  present  him  with  two  dif- 
ficulties. The  erust  of  the  earth,  as  broken  up  at  Noah's  flood, 
was  indubitably  the  present  crust,  and  this,  as  our  author  contends, 
was  exactly  coeval  with  the  creation  of  man.  These  organissed  re- 
mains, therefore,  of  unknown  animals,  had  existed  upon  earth  in 
this  intermediate  period  of  sixteen  centuries  and  a  half.  But  they 
are  found  imbedded  in  strata  of  various  kinds,  and  at  various 
"depths,  together  with  symptoms  of  violent  convulsions  (not  one, 
but  many)  interposed,  whidi  during  this  period  must  have  rendered 
die  etLTtk  utterly  uninhabitat^le  by  man,  directly  against  the  evi- 
dence of  Moses  himftdf. 

In  the  next  place,  every  creature  of  land  or  air  then  existing  bi- 
teped  into  die  ark.  If  so,  did  the  living  representatives  of  these 
mineralized  species  enter  the  ark  or  not  ?'^*4f  diey  did,  they  have  all 
perished  since— if  not,  they  had  all  perished  in  the  sixteen  centuries 
preceding.  But  this  leads  to  anotli^r  difficulty. — If  they  had  so 
perished,  how  came  it  to  pass  that  not  a  vei^ge  of  acqr  species  now 
remaining  is  discovered  imbedded  in  the  same  strata  with  them  ? 
For  even  in  the  very  latest  of  these  appearances  there  is  some  va- 
riety in  their  anatomy  which  proves  them  to  have  bebnged  to  di^ 
£»pent  species.  If,  again,  these  unknown  and  extinct  species  did 
enter  the  ark,  they  must  have  heea  extinct  since.  Why  then  are 
thoir  rerouns  scarcely  ever  found  in  a  recent  ^ate,  and  especially 
with  ike  relics  of  existing  quadrupeds  in  alluvial  deposits  f  But 
asam,  within  the  space  ^  eleven  hundred  years  after  the  deluge, 
Moses  drew  up,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  distinction  be- 
tween dean  and  unclean  animals,  the  first  sketch  of  zoolo^ 
n^ich  the  world  ever  saw.  Yet  by  what  we  know  of  the  uni- 
form ^raetioe  and  observances  of  the  Jews,  all  the  species  th&te 
enomerated  may  be  accounted  for,  as  indeed  they  have  been 
by  the  erudi^n  of  Bodiart.*  All  the  lost  species  therefore, 
ameng  which  are  to  be  enumerated  not  the  unwieldy  helpless 
aegath^on  or  mammoth  only,  bat  many  species  of  birds,  must 
have  become  extinct  in  that  short  interval.  And.  why,  it  may 
be  asked,  did  the  process  of  extinction  stop  at  that  precise 
pcMnt  in  other  animals  while  the  miserable  sloth  itself,  half  ani- 
*  See  bis  Hierozoicoo,  pauim, 
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mated^  unprotectedi  and  utterly  defeticelesSy  bas  .  sUrvifed  iiv  the 
midst  of  beastSy  and  birds  of  prey,  and  noxious  serpents,  to  this 
very  hour?  Once  more:  if  the  mineralized  remains  of  testaceous 
animals  are  relics  only  of  the  Noachian  flood,  why  do  these  too  ex- 
hibit remains  of  so  many  species,  and  even  genera,  whollj  extinct 
in  their  recent  state  ? 

Mr.  Gisbome  very  feebly  endeavours  to  account  for  Ae  possi- 
bility of  the  formation  of  calcareous  rocks,  in  the  period  assigned 
by  what  he  and  his  school  conceive  to  be  the  Mosaic  €hronol<^ 
for  the  present  globe,  but  he  never  attempts  to  account  for  the 
striking,  phenomenon — the  diversity  of  species,  of  which  the  oi^anic 
remains  contained  in  those  immense  masses  consist:  yet  in  how 
slight  a  degree  miist  the  convulsion  occasioned  by  the  deluge  have 
affected  tlie  testacea !  Or  if  for  a  moment  it  could  be  conceived  dmt 
it  had  operated  to  the  destruction  of  certain  species,  why  did  it  per- 
mit the  escape  and  preservation  of  other  tribe»  no  better  fortified 
and  protected  than  those  ?  Again — if,  as  Mr.  Gisbome  Uiinks 
himself  bound  to  believe,  all  the  deposits  of  animal  exuyiae  were 
made  during  the  convulsion  of  the  Noachian  flood,  how  is  it  that 
an  universal  and  indiscriminate  jumble  of  these  remains,  testacea, 
fishes,  birds,  quadrupeds,  and  even  of  the  human  species  are  not 
promiscuously  discovered?  Or,  why  are  the  strata  in  which 
they  are  found  imbedded  any  thing  more  than  fortuitous  masses  and 
heterogeneous  deposits  out  of  the  broken  and  dislocated  materials  of 
the  Adamic  globe ;  and  why  do  these  strata  exhibit  marks  of  any 
thing ,  more  than  dislocation  since  the  waters  of  the  deluge  have 
been  withdrawn?  Mr.  Gisborne  might  have  learned  from  every 
intelligent  geologist  of  the  present  day,  that  in  the  formation 
and  disposition  of  the  principal  strata  of  the  earth,  there  ap- 
pear none  of  those  marks  of  confusion  of  which  he  so  loudly  com- 
plains and  from  which  he  infers  so  much;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  manifest  that  regular  deposits  have  been  made,  and  at  oucoes- 
sive  periods  evidently  been  superinduced  upon  each  other ;  that  in 
each  of  these  are  found,  in  undeviatitig  order,  the  remains  of  diffe- 
rent classes  of  animated  beings,  beginning  with  the  monads,  tlie 
iiimples^  of  the  living  works  of  the  Creator,  and  ascending  through 
the  scale  to  tribes  of  quadrupeds,  in  which  the  gradation  closes  mik- 
out ever"*  rising  to  man;— ^tbat  between  these  successive  deposits 
are  indubitable  vestiges  of  .successive  convulsions,  equally  formida- 
ble with  those  which  dislocate  and,  if  Mr.  Gisborne  will  have  it  «o^ 
deform  the  present  crust  of  th^  earth; — ^that  in  order  to  mineralize 
these  successive  deposits  some  chemical  cause  or  causes  must  uni- 
formly have  been  employed,  which  have  had  the  collateral  effect  of 
destroying  the  animals  whose  nature  and  organs  fitted  them  to  exist 

*  A  single  iastance  to  the  contrary  has  indeed  occurred  in  a  rock  of  very  late  forma- 
tion.    •  i 
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QpOB  At.  surface  of  the  last  deposit,  and  unfitted  them  for  the 
next ; — ^and  finally  that  these  chemical  causes,  whatever  they  were, 
hwe  ceased  to  operate,  excepting  in  particular  instances,  and  upon 
n  very  limited  scale.  And  why,  after  all,  will  bigotry  contend  that  this 
veracity  of  Moses  depends  upon  a  literal  interpretation  of  a  word 
«o  indefinite  as  day^  which  may  as  well  be  understood  to  apply  to 
dny  uiiassigned  period  of  time — when  the  abandonment  of  this 
ngi4  limitation  of  the  word  will  furnish  us  with  a  proof  of  the  in- 
spiration of  the  historian  somewhat  better  than  Mr.  Gisbonie's 
dbmonstration  of  a  moral  cause  of  the  disruption  of  the  crust  of 
the  earth? 

But  to  return  to  mr.  Gisborne's  position,  that  nothing  but  a 
moral  cause  can  account  for  the  present  dislocated  state  of  the 
earth-s  surface,  we  are  compelled  to  refuse  him  the  assumption, 
both  as  philosophers  and  as  Christians, — First  therefore,  man,  as 
the  most  perfect,  was  the  last  created  of  all  living  beings.  Mr. 
Gisbome  will  allow,  that  there  was  no  moral  agent  upon  the  pla* 
net  called  Earth,  before  man.  Yet  are  there  indubitable  appear- 
ances of  disruptions  in  the  earth's  surface  equally  formidable,  and 
which  must  have  been  equally  destructive  to  the  inhabitants,  what- 
ever they  were,  of  the  then  existing  surface  of  the  globe,  with  any 
which  can  be  conceived  of  the  Noachian  deluge.  One  race  after 
another,  of  subordinate  beings  in  their  different  classes,  have  actu- 
idly  been  swept  away,  and  so  far  as  appears,  by  very  sudden  and 
Tiolent  convulsions,  before  sin  appeared  in  the  world.  Surety 
thee  such  appearances  may  have  been  produced  by  physical 
oauses.  Let  us  not,  however,  be  mistaken  as  denying,  or  even 
tloabtii^,  that  the  Mosaic  deluge  was  occasioned  by  the  sin  of 
man :  we  are  informed  of  it  by  inspiration  itself,  and  on  that  aur 
tberity  assuredly  believe  it. 

•  We  now  return  to  the  narrative  of  Moses,  corroborated  >as 
we  have  seen  by  this  wonderful  coincidence  betwixt  that  and  Uie 
order  in  which  organized  animal  remains  are  discovered  in  the 
successive  strata.  What  are  the  millions  and  millions  of  chsmces 
against  bis  having  cksually  hit  upon  such  a  coincidence  as  the 
order  s^signed  by  him  for  the  creation  of  the  successive  classes  of 
beit^,  with  their  respective  positions  in  a  mineralized  state,  we 
leave  to  the  patient  calculator  to  coippute.  Centies  venereum 
jeek.  Whence  then,  we  will  ask  the  unbeliever,  did  the  historian 
-derive  this  information,  and  what  did  he  know  of  appearances 
and  arrangements  beneath  the  present  surface  of  the  earth? 
Had  he  explored  the  patriarchal  wells  ?  which  though  among 
the  most  wonderful  monuments  of  human  perseverance,  could 
have  afforded  him,  we  dare  to  affirm,  very  superficial  information. 
Perhaps  he   drew   his    information   from    Egyptian  traditions? 
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Whenlee  w^'d  these   derived?     Pefhiips  it  ^iU  be  Mnmred^ 
through  the  line  of  the  patriarchs,  frotn  Adatti  himself.     Tb^ 
fact  of  inspiration  is  then  admitted;  for  whence  eouldAdam  hwvjt 
learned  the  history  and  order  of  events  which  happened  before  hm 
own  creation,  but  from  the  Creator  himself?    Once  tdore :  vre  ob«- 
ject,  as  Christians,  to  Mr.  Gisborne's  assumpdon,  that  the  predeat 
surface  of  the  globe  could  not  have  undergone  the  changes  wluch 
appear  upon  it  from  any  other  than  a  moral  cause.    For  how,  ¥^e 
may  be  permitted  to  ask,  but  in  extent^  do  these  appearances  differ 
from  those  produced  by  the  earthquakes  at  lisboB,  in  Gdabria^  at 
Messina,  or  at  Portroyal  ?    Yet  would  even  he  deny  that  ^ese  vi&m 
or  could  be  produced  only  by  physical  causes?  If  so^  we  shoulii 
tfien  presume  to  ask  whether  he  supposes  that  the  greatest  of  idl 
mners  on  the  face  of  the  earth  were  to  be  found  only  on  low 
levels  and  on  tlie  margin  of  the  sea  ?  or  that  those  Galileans  were  sin- 
ners above  all  the  Galileans  because  they  suffered  these  things^  or 
those  eighteen  upon  Whom  the  tower  in  Siloam  fell  and  slew  tbetn  ? 
There  is  one  who  will  tell  him  '  nay/ — We  w(e  therefore  forlnd- 
den  to  draw  the  inference  for  our^ves,  but  are  to  wait  for  a  direct 
assurance  of  the  intent  and  purport  of  such  ju(%ments,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  deluge.     But  perhaps  tliere  may  be  found  amoi^  our 
readers,  some  who  \(n\\  treat  our  assertions,  with  respect  to  the  order 
and  harmony  of  primaeval  deposits  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and 
the  regular  arrangement  of  their  organic  contents,  as  gratnitotis 
assumptions.     Mr.  Gisbome^  in  particular,  who  allows  himself  to 
speak  so  cavalierly  of  the  accidental  dbcoveries  of  a  few  insuktctd 
remains  belonging  to  species  now  no  longer  remainingi  will  prth- 
bably  be  among  the  first  to  fall  into  the  snare,  at^  the  last  to 
extricate  himself  from  it. 

Of  the  last,  and  beyond  comparison  the  most  scientific  writer 
on  the  subject^  we  repeat  that  he  ap^pears  to  have  no  know- 
ledge^ For  his  information  therefore,  we  h^ve  abstracted  from 
M*  Cuvier's  Essay  on  the  TTieory  of  the  Earth,  already  referred 
to,  a  compendium  of  the  latest  geological  discoveries^  to  which 
we  now  subjoin  the  conclusion  of  Linnaeus  at  a  much  eariier  period 
of  the  science — of  Linnaeus,  as  much  a  Christian  as  Mr.  Gisborne, 
who,  by  the  far  less  clear  and  certain  lights  of  his  day^  was  led  to  the 
declaration^ '  Dilttvii  vestigia  cemo  mdhp  aevi  v^ustissimi  fdurioMu' 
To  our  audior,  prolmbly,  and  to  others^  at  the  first  vieW^this  may 
appear  a  startling  declaration ;  but  let  thetn  recollect  how  few  afld 
of  how  small  extent  were  the  apertures  necessary  for  the  emission  of 
subterraneous  waters  at  Noah's  deluge^  and  boW  Utile  reason  there 
is,  from  the  account  of  Moses  himself,  for  believing  -  that  the 
general  surface  of  the  globe  underwent  any  material  change  in  coo- 
sequence  of  that  catastrophe.    The  annihilation  of  the  htunan  race, 
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i  a  UfN^ep^am^  was  l^  object  of  God,  jnid  for  tbat  purpose 
«ii  JDuo^dai^  without  these  supposed  convulsiouSy  otherwise  than 
'Wm  repaired  for  prodacing  Ibdt  inundatioD,  was  quite  sufficient. 
And  do  not  we  itnd^  in  conformity  with  this  opinion^  ihat  among 
tli«  rivers  of  Paradise  the  Euphrates  itself  is  distinctly  mentioned^ 
^nrUch  goes  fdf  towards  identifying  the  other  three.  And  what 
fftBUst  have  become  of  rivers,  mountains,  and  all  other  features  of 
41^  earth's  /mtediluvian  surface,  on  Mr.  Gisbome's  supposition  ? 
or  was  die  surfaice  of  our  planet  antecedently  a  perfect  platie  ?  If 
U  were,  the  present  dislocations  on  its  surface,  instead  of  being 
jpesifA  in  their  nature,  were  among  the  greatest  blessings  ever  be- 
9lts^eA  VLpon  tfiankind.  It  would  be  easy  to  shew  in  how  great  a 
ciegtee  all  subsequent  improvements  in  the  arts  and  accommodaf- 
dons  of  human  life  depend  on  the  inclined  position  of  the  strata  of 
the  earth. 

.  We  now  proceed  to  some  very  singular  positions  and  rea- 
sonings of  our  author^  intended  to  prove,  from  physical  pheno- 
mena, the  Fall  of  Man. 

Ut  has  already  appeared  evident,  from  documents  furnished  by  na- 
tural theology,  thai  mankind  are  fallen  by  transmssion  -from  the  con* 
di^on  in  which  they  were  created.  Let  imaghtattion'  (we  seriously  wish 
that  oar  ingenious  author  had  exercised  his  reason  more  and  his  ima- 
^natlon  less,  but)  Met  imagihation  form  to  itself  a  picture  of  the  state  of 
beingsin  which,  fresh  from  their  Maker's  hand,  and  in  full  possession  of  his 
fim>ar,  they  were  ori^nally  stationed  upon  earth.  For  the  assistance 
of  oar  conception^,  we  are  supplied  with  two  models,  one  delivered  by 
^  finger  of  God  in  the  opening  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis ;  the 
ottler  by  the  pen  of  man  in  the  rejnesentations  given  by  poets  of  a 
-goMen  ^.' 

Surdy  We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
Book  di  Genesis  and  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  was  not  very  judi- 
.<afm  or  well  considered,  in  so  serious  a  Christian  as  oqr  author. 
IVltii  hb  permission,  therefore,  we  will  discard  the  latter  in  Me. 

*  Form  Ae  picture,  however,^  says  Mr.  Gisborne, '  on  either  pattern,  on 
any  consistent  pattern,  including  tinsuUjed  innocence  and  the  complete 
{K)S!ieissioa  ctf  the  favoiu'  of  God,  there  will  remain  two  questions  to 
iHtft^  ttre  may  desire  a  reply.  In  the  first  place,  in  what  degree,  ac- 
cording to  our  conception,  could  the  mineral  substances  which  have 
ken  specified  be  necessary  or  useful  to  man  m  such  a  state  of  inno- 
cence, ScCii  The  necessity  or  the  utility  of  such  substances  to  such 
^^mp  is  not  easily^  if  at  all,  to  be  discerned/ 

Hwe  we  vvill  iust  observe,  that  as  Adam  in  Paradise  was  rc- 
fiired  to  *  work'  the  ground,  as  it  is  in  the  original,  the  utility  of  an 
iron  mattock  in  preference  to  a  wooden  stake  may'  perhaps  be 
discemed.  But  now  we  get  into  Ovid  and  poetry,  for  surely  what 
foiiows  is  no  more  the  sense  than  (he  language  of  Moses. 
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*  Were  men  dwelling  in  a  paradismcal  stale,  or  amidit  the  reaHMum 
'  of  an  age  of  gold,  when  neither  corpoFeal  need  prompted*  a  wigh  Ibr 
.  cloathing, — when  the  grove,  though  shelter  were  superfluous,  wookL  ever 
be  at  hand  with  its  grateful  vicissitude  of  shade, — when  trees  loaded 
with  fruit  were  spreading  their  offerings  in  spontaneous  luxuriance  to 
meet  the  first  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst,— when  all  was  parity,  and 
peace  and  joy,  on  what  obvious  grounds  could  we  rest  the  applicability 
and  the  importance  of  the  substances  under  consideration  f 

On  this  declamatory  passage  we  have  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Gis- 
borne  betrays  a  strange  antipathy  to  labour,  which  was  necessary 
in  order  to  give  a  relish  to  all  these  enjoyments;  and  that  his  idea 
of  our  first  parents  in  Paradise  seems  to  be  that  of  two  indolent, 
contemplative,  voluptuous  devotees. — Yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  tbis 
purity  and  peaoe  and  joy,  the  pains  and  penalties  of  idleness  must 
have  been  felt,  and  accordingly  our  great  poet,  in  order  to  make 
ease  more  easy,  has  been  careful  to  find  employment  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  his  Paradise,  whereas  ^faa^  of  Mr.  Gi^borne  would  have 
better  suited  the  Castle  of  Indolence — 

♦  Where  labour  only  was  to  kill  the  time. 
And  labour  sore  it  was  and  weary  woe.' 

'  But,  in  the  sepqnd  place,  if  it  t)e  assumed  that  the  possession  of  coal 
and  of  iron,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  metals,  would  be  not  only  in  a  mode- 
rate degree  desired,  but  even  of  essential  advantage  to  man  in  the  sup- 
posed condition  of  felicity,  ^nd  in  the  consequent  continuance  of  the 
favour  of  the  gracious  Father  of  Creation,  is  it  pos^bie  to  suppose  that 
those  substances  would  be  placed  in  the  situations  in  which  they  are  now 
•  arranged?  To  answer  this  question  affirmatively,  appear^  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  reason,.  Cp^sider  that  the  beds.of  pqal  ^nd  the  metallic  veins 
are  deeply  stationed  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  that  they  arebaried 
under  strata  of  powerful  f  esistanqe,  that  by  the  convulsions  through  which 
these  strata  have  been  disjoined  and  dislocated  the  accompanying  coal 
and  metal  participate  in  every  mode  of  confusion,  aiid  that  by  th<^  com- 
bination of  all  these  circumstances  they  are  rendered  at  once  of  doubt- 
ful discovery  and  of  difficult  access.  Cbnsider  ifurther  that  the  metallic 
bodies,  when  discovered  and  obtained,  are  rarely  in  a  state  fitting  them 
for  the  service  of  man.  Tb^y  offer  theinsejves  to  him  in  masses  of 
shapeless,  rugged,  stony,  and  qntmctable  ore,  and  are  to  be  subdued 
by  the  strongest  discipline  of  fire  and  of  labour,  ere  they  will  submit  to 
the  forms  aiul  manifest  the  qualities  which  are  indispensably  necessary 
before  he  can  derive  a  partjcle  qf  benefit  from  his  acquisition.  Is  it 
conceivable  that  me|i»  innoceqt,  happy,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  God, 
men  dwelling  in  an  actual  or  a  virtual  Paradise,  should  be  doomed  by 
their  heavenly  Father  to  seek  the  mineral  production,  which  we  are 
supposing  them  to  need,  in  such  a  situfilion  ?  A^uredly  we  may  with- 
out hesitation  conclude,  that  if  to  innocent  and  favoured  man  minerab 
Were  of  importance,  they  would  be  provided  for  him  by  divine  goodness 
in  stations  easy  of  detection  and  of  access,  and  would  be  endued  with 
the  qualities  necessary  for  that  purpose.' 

The 
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^  Tbe  drift  of  diis  argument  i^  to  prove,  ihat  all  these  are  prospec- 
tive ccraitrivances  for  the  purpose  of  uiflicting  penal  suffering  on  a 
race  of  fallen  and  guilty  creatures :  that  had  man  been  in  a  state 
of  innocence,  and  die  use  of  metals  been  necessary  for  him  in 
that  state,  they  would  have  presented  themselves  upon  the  surface 
in  a  fusible  state;  and  all  the  labour  and  research,  all  the  skill  of 
^xluing  the  stubborn  qualities  of  ore  by  fire  or  otherwise,  arc 
proofs  of  the  wrath  of  God  against  a  creature  to  whom  such  ocr 
cupations  are  necessary ;— in  other  words,  that  all  labour  is  penal. 
As  weH  might  Mr.  Gisborne  have  required,  that  every  instru- 
ment of  luxury  or  ornament, — the  golden  goblet,  the  diadem 
or  the  tiara  studded  with  diamonds,  should .  present  themselves 
spontaneously  to  man.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  toil  of  re- 
search, all  the  ingenuity  employed  in  refining  and  modifyii^ 
native  materials  for  the  use  of  man,  is  represented,  as  so  much 
misery.  Almost  ev^y  thing  may  be  taken  by  two  handles; 
and  it  would  surely  have  occurred  to  a  more  cheerfiil  temper,  or  a 
more  philosophical  understanding,  that  these  prospective  contri- 
vances, for  such  unquestionably  they  are,  may  be  proved  by  the 
event  to  have  been  intended  for  a  very  different  purpose  ;-T-that 
innumerable  blessings  were  placed  within  the  reach  of  roan,  but  at 
a  proper  distance  to  stimulate  research,  to  reward  labour,  to  exer- 
cise the  sagacity,  and  in  all  respects  so  circumstanced  as  to 
suit  the  condition  of  a  creature  destined,  to  advance  to  the  highest 
degrees  of  civilization  and  of  intellectual  improvement,  by  a  vi- 
gorous exercise  both  of  mind  and  body ; — that  the  dislocations  and 
disruptions  which  it  suits  our  author's  temper  to  bewail  in  Strains 
so  lamentable,  by  inclining  the  strata  of  tlie  earth,  have  beeii  in 
many  instances  the  very  means  by  which  'mines  and  minerals 
were  discovered,  and  have  afforded  the  greatest  facilities  to  their 
being  wrought.  Again,  according  to  Mr.  Gisborne,  miners  and 
manufacturers  of  metals  are  darmtati  admeialla — criminals  coi>- 
demned,  for  the  original  transgression  of  their  first  >  parents,  tp 
darkness,  damps,  and  intolerable  toil :  but  we  would  beg  leave 
to  ask  him,  whether,  in  our  happy  country  at  least,  this  state 
of  gloom  and  suffering  is  not  spontaneously  chosen?  Does 
not  every  individual  who  embraces  this  occupation  elect  it  for 
himsdf  ?  Are  not  other  callings  at  his  option  ?  Or  ate  bur  miners, 
like  the  convicts  of  the  Roman  law,,  worn  out  by  the  combined 
operation  of  labour  and  want,  proportioned,  in  either  case,  with  arti- 
ficial and  exquisite  cruelty,  so  as  to  constitute  the  severest  of  all 
pimishments  i  Is  not  their  free  and  moderate  share  of  labour 
1i  blessing  instead  of  a  curse  ?  Is  it  not  the  parent  of  health, 
vigour  and  spirits?  But  further,  the  exercise  of  the  under- 
standing in  research  for  the  discpvery  of  mines .  and  minerals  is 
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UgMy  pkastmible.  The  ecnmmmnmB  of  Mgacity  and  ikill  at 
once  encotmiges  hope  and  enhances  the  joy  of  auccesa;  nay 
^rOB  the  Btioiuliis  to  exertion  under  temporary  disapponitnie«ts 
is  fiir  from  being  undeiigbtful.  But  in  the  long  ajad  vaned  proceao 
by  whioh  the  most  important  and  vakable  of  metals  is  modified  for 
the  uses  of  man,  invention  and  improvement,  the  progress  of  wbk^ 
is  almost  without  boundi^  ane  so  many  sources  of  pure  and  inDocscat 
pleasiire*  liitimately  connected  wkh  the  subject  of  metallurgy  mme 
the  sciences  of  chemistry  and  even  electricity :  and  are  all  these  pur- 
sued in  gloomy  discontent^  as  if  their  prosecutors  were  merely  coa- 
deanned  to  the  endunwce  of  some  great  evil,  merely  to  avoid  a 
greater?  In  shorty,  we  need  not  at  Ais  time  to  be  told  how 
much  of  that  highly  cultivated  state  of  society  in  which  we  live  is 
owing  to  improvement  in  the  modification  of  metals;  nor  that 
Mary  improvement  in  art,  every  step  in  the  progress  of  bumati  ao- 
dety,  is.  not  only  an  acces^on  to  general  happiness,  but  a  source  of 
delight  to  the  inventor. 

^  But/  says  our  author,  whh  inflexible  adherefice  to  bis  hypo^esis, 
'  what  are  tbe  tendency  and  effects  of  the  preselit  at rangemeot  awd 
<*ollocdtion  of  mineral  beds?  Precisely  those,  whkb,  for  the  bf»e&t 
of  our  argument,  we  should  especially  desne*  They  ai^  to  jfaew  tbtit 
<ko  Deity,  when  placing  mankind  ia  a  state  of  innocence  upon  thegM>o, 
devtaed.  and  carried  into  execution,  in  its  very  structure  sod  composition, 
provisions  and  prospective  arrangements  unadapted  to  the  tbe^  existing 
state  of  man,  but  suited  to  the  situation  of  men  in  the  event  of  their 
falling  from  holiness  and  from  his  favour,  and  that  his  omniscience  fore- 
saw such  fail,  and  made  provision  for  it,* — 

— that  is,  to  punish  it.  Had  Mr^  Gisboroe  applied  another  and  a  truly 
Christian  analogy  to  this  case>  he  might  have  arrived  al;  this  cooclu- 
aion, — that  as  God  had  made  a  prospective  arraagemeat  for  tbe 
recovery  and  salvation  of  mankiiid,  foreseeing  the  fall^  so  in  fore- 
sight of  the  same  event  and  of  the  consequent  eapulsion  of  our  first 
parents  from  Paradise,,  he  had  graciously  provided  in  the  structuns 
aud  furniture  of  the  earth  materials  for  human  skill  and  iudiisti^, 
by  which  they  n^ght,  in  a  great  meaaufCi  lepair  the  physieeil  consA* 
:^piences  of  the  fail,  and  raise  themselves  to  an  higher  d^ee  of  in- 
wlectlfaatt  could  have  been  natufiilly  attained  in  Paradise  itself. 
This  would  have  been  an  inference  at  onoe  cheering  atnd  pious* 

For  the  establishment  of  the  same  hypothesis^  our  author  pur- 
aues  through  many  a  page  of  dioomy  declamatioii,  the  ease  of 
earthquakes  and  volcanos,  and  men  infers,  from  the  case  of  Korsdi 
and  his  company,  that  each  of  these  phaeaomena  is  an  act  of  diviote 
vengeance ;  *  anid  so  plainly,'  saith  he,  '  is  this  conclusion  rationa), 
that  in  the  volumeof  Revelation  itself,  and  when  earthquakes  formed 
as  now  part  of  the  ordinary  dispoDsatbns  of  Providence,  the  argu- 
ment. 
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mea^,  at  addresMd  ta  nalaral  retacm,  is  itKist  awfbUy  applied  and 
Miwutoated  in  the  miracnlons  jndgmenl  cm  Konik  and  his  com- 
pw]r«  ''If  dMsemeD  die  &e  ^sommon  death  of  aU  itteB,  or  if  th^ 
be  Tilted  after  the  visitation  of  aH  men,  thein  the  Lord  hath 
not  sent  me.  Bat  if  Ae  Lord  make  a  new  things  and  the  earth 
offen  her  month  and  swallow  them  up,  then  fthalf  she  miderstand 
dMt  dwse  men  have  provoked  the  Lsfd^'-'^-the  v<mg^  of  the  earth- 
^•ahe  proclaims  to  the  pupil  of  natural  Uiedogy  ''  Man  has  pro- 
voked the  Loid."' 

To  Ais  idfefence  we  hav^  tw6  otgedions  i — ^Firsti  that  the  fate 
of.th^serebds  is  notdem-ly  proved  to  have  been  produced  by  an 
est^quake^  It  was  a  new  things  probably  a  sudden,  tranquil^ 
and  miraculous  subsidence  of  the  earth  beeaath  their  feet — and, 
setondly,  because  the  analogy  is  wholly  inapfAcable;  for  diis  ter- 
riUe  event  was  specifically  threatened  beforehand  as  an  act  of 
ve^emace.  The  same  fallacy  rutis  throtlgh  all  our  author's  rea- 
sottiegs  on  these  subjects.  We  believe  the  deluge,  the  de&tructioQ 
<rf  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  peculiar  agonies  of  human  child- 
birth, and  die  awfid  etetit  of  deadi,  all  these  we  believe  to  have 
been,  or  to  be,  properly,  penal,  because  we  are  so  assured  in  Scim- 
tme  I  but  as  to  other  convulsions  which  haVe  imitated  the  earm, 
or  odier  miseries  which  have  afflicted  it,  since  they  are  all  capable  of 
being  accounted  for  by  physical  causes,  we  deem  it  presump- 
ttious  to  Jodge  as  to  their  moral  purpose  or  direction  because  we 
have  no  authority  for  so  doing.  We  have  another  instance  of  our 
author's  unhappy  bias  towards  the  gloomy  system — 

*  There  is  a  circamstance  connected  with  the  ordinaty  tuppor  o^ 
fte  human  frame,  which  accords  with  a  fellen  state  on/y^  namely,  the 
gtiHiial  neteisily  for  the  use  of  animal  food.  That  one  holy  and  pure 
Milg,  &c»  kci  should  be  comtrauied  for  the  preservation  of  his  exist- 
ence, or  his  strength,  continually  to  dip  his  hand  in  blood — this  would 
be  a  supposition  inconsistent^  I  think,  with  any  semblance  of  proba- 
bility.* 

What  is  there  unnatural  or  improbable  in  this  ?  The  cngans  o^  ttie 
baman  ftame^  the  teeth,  the  stomach  in  particular,  prove  that, 
tkol^h  capable  of  bekig  sustained  by  v^petable  food^  man  was  either 
created  in  part  a  camivorolis  animal,  or  was  refashmned  into  a  dif- 
ferent creature  at  his  exptilsion  from  Pmndise*  Besides— Km  the 
opinion  here  advanced,  we  have  only  to  observe  that  no  man  is  eon^ 
gained  to  dip  his  hand  in  blood  and  to  eat  the  flesh  of  what  Ml-^ 
Gisbome  thinks  proper  to  call  a  fellow-creature:  it  was  allowed  to 
Noah  as  an  indulgence,  and  tnay  be  accepted  or  declined  by  kia 
posterity.  But  we  cannot  forbear  to  urge  the  immense  addition 
which  was  made  to  the  happiness  of  those  species  of  animals,  which 
ordinarily  constitute  the  food  of  man  by  this  very  indulgence.    Had 
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the  restriction  to  vegetable  diet,  whidh  nmj  seem  to  bsve  prevdHed 
down  to  the  Flood,  been  continued  to  the  present  time,  the  sliMeep 
might  indeed  have  been  propagated  and  presenred  forits^fleecey  and 
the  cow  for  its  milk,  but  where  would  have  been  all  the  enjoymeat, 
which  arises  from  the  long  process  of  fattening  ?  Compare  the  «i^om 
out  age  of  an  ox  and  a  horse^-^e  one  turned  out  to  destitution .  and 
insults,  the  other  pampered  and  protected  till  its  existence  is  tenni- 
^ted  by  a  momentary  and  unexpected  stroke.  All  this  happioess 
arises  from  the  use  of  animal  food. 

In  the  paradisilical  state,  as  Mr.  Gisbome  truly  observes,  God 
gave  to  the  whole  animal  creation  the  green  herb,  and.  that  only, 
•for  meat.  This  provision  leads  into  a  boundless  field  of  hypothesis 
and  conjecture  :  man  and.  the  hog  indeed  coold  subsist  indiffeveiUly 
upon  animal  and  vegetable  food,  but  x^'hat  was  to  become  of  ani- 
mals purely  carnivorous  i  To  suppose  that  they  originally  subsisted 
on  herbs  is  to  suppose  them  to  have  been  different  creatures;  their 
teeth,  claws,  umsdes,  eyes,  smell  and  organs  of  d^estion  plainly 
point  them  out  as  made  for  pursuit  and  ravine.  Now  it  is  very  ex- 
traordinary that  during  this  whole  period,  from  the  crealion  ^o  tiie 
deluge,  there  is  no  mention  of  beasts  of. prey :  they  appear, to  be 
unnoticed  amongst  the  original  works  of  the  creation,  for  of  the 
two  words  which  could  alone  be  supposed  to  describe  them,  the 
one  means  e^^clusively  pecus  or  jumentum,  and  the  other  a  living 
creature  in  general.  It  is  only  after  the  Flood  that  blood  is.  said  to 
be  required  of  every  beast :  can  we  then  conceive  a  subsequent 
creation  to  have  taken  place  of  these  tribes,  and  that  proper  food 

•was  allowed  for  their  sustenance  i  Every  way  and  in  every  view  the 
subject  is  enveloped  in  clouds  and  darkness. 

Another  unfavourable  and  unfair  view  of  the  quantum  of  present 
happiness  is  exhibited  in  Mr.  Gisbome's  account  of  agricultural 
labour: 

^  How  great,' he  says,  *  how  continual  is  tbe  toil  annexed  to  the  effec- 
tive culture  of  the  earth !  Agriculture  wears  not  in  this  our  planet  the 
characteristics  of  an  occupation  arranged  for  an  innocent  and  fully  fa- 

'voured  race.  It  displays  to  the  eye  of  natural  theology  traces  of  tbe 
sentcfnce  pronounced  on  the  first  oultivator,  the  representative  of  all 
that  were  to  succeed — *'  Cursed  is  tbe  ground  for  thy  sake" — "  Thorns 
also  and  thistles  shall  it  brii^g  forth  to  Uiee." — "In  sorrow  shalt  thou 

'  eat  aU  the  days  of  thy  life" — "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat 
teead."' 

It  bears,  according  to  Mr.  Gisborne,  in  its  toils  and  its  solicitudes 

;  plain  indications  t)iat '  man  is  a  sinner.'    It  bears  indeed  plain  indica- 

.  tions  thatmanis  placed  upon  earth  in  a  state,  where  if  be  i§  too  idle  to 
plough  and  sow,  he  will  never  reap  ;  and  this  is  all.     But  has  our 

;  author  attended  so  little  to  his  Bible  as  not  to  know,  that  in  this 

f^spect,  Adam  was' not  the  representative  of  all  that  were  to  succeed, 
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9mA  Aat  this  primiBval .  curse  of  the  earth  wa»  positivBljr  fe* 
p^saled  in  the  days  of  Noah,  according  to  the  prediction  of 
liis   fiitfaer  Lamechy  that  he  should  comfort  them  concemdlng 
tlie  work  and  toil  of  their  bands,  because  of  the  earth  which 
tfae  Lord  had  cursed  ?     And  accordingly  God  declares  imme* 
cliately  after  the  Flood,  '  I  will  not  curse  the  ground  any  more  for 
man's  sake/    Would  that  Mr.  Gisbome,  as  a  means  of  disp^liii^ 
tlmt  gloom  which  a  peculiar  system  of  theology   appears  to 
have  diffused  over  his  whole  understandii^  and  temper,  would  take, 
by  way  of  antidote,  a  beautiful  and  cheering  pas^e  of  the  65t|i 
I^salm — *  Thou  makest  the  outgoings,  of  the  morning  and  evening 
to  rejoice — ^Thou  visitest  the  earth  and  waterest  it — ^Thou  crownest 
the  year  with  thy  goodness,  and- thy  paths  drop  fatness^ — ^Tha  jppis* 
tures  are  clothed  with  flocks ;  the  valleys  also  are  covered  oyer  with 
oorn;  they  shout  for  joy,  they  also  sing.'*    To  all  this  we.  may 
add,  that  had  Paul  and  Barnabas  been  of  Mr.  Gisbome's  mind^ 
they  would  not  have  used  the  appearances  of  divine  beneficence  in 
the  present  world,  as  a  proper  topic  for  briiiging  the  people  o£ 
Itystra  to  a  belief  of  the  Bemg  and  Providence  of  the  true  God : — 
'  Nevertheless  he  left  not  himself  without  witness  in  that  he.  did 
good,  and  gave  us  rain  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with* 
food  and  gladness ;'  whereas  our  author  would  niake  the  witness 
to  consist  in  the  Almighty's  continuing  to  curse  the  earth  for  man's 
sake,  and  to  fill  his  hands  with  toil  and  his  heart  with  sorrow.     Were 
ever  the  sweet,  the  innocent,  the  healthful,  the  priniaaval  labours  of 
the  husbandman  so  misrepresented  by  gloom  and  melancholy  be- 
fore? 

The  peculiar  turn  of  our  author's  mind  is  no  where  more  conspi- 
eaouB  than  in  his  reflections,  upon  war,  as  a  proof  of  the  depravity 
of  human  nature.  On  this  subject,  St.  James  had  told  us  truly 
and  concisely  that  wars  and  fighting  proceed  from  the  lusts  of 
men.  Our  author,  with  equal  truth,  but  with  that  verbiage  which' 
every  where  deforms  his  style,  has  expanded  this  simple  proposition 
into  the  following  declamation : — 

*  The  employment  of  war — it  is  one  which  bears  on  its  front'4be 
indelible  brand  of  punishment  and  guilt*  (an  easy  inversion woiild  have 
prevented  this  hysteron  proteron).  ^  It  is  penal  in;  its  nature — it  has  its 
root  in  unrighteousness.  The  conflict  of  man  with  man  is  not  the  en- 
counter of  the  wild  beast  with  its  antagonist.  The  brute  animal,  of 
whatever  blind  passion  he  may  be  following  the  impulse,  wars  not 
against  checks  of  conscience  and  conviction  of  duty.    His  aggressions 

♦  We  would  seriously  recommend  to  our  author's  perusal,  for  his  better  hifbrmatioR 
on  this  subject,  the  fourth  of  Bishop  Sherlock's  masterly  Discourses  oik  prophecy,  where 
the  repeal  ul'the  curse  on  the  earth  for  the  sin  of  man  i^  discussed  with  a  clearaess  and 
accuracy  almost  peculiar  to  that  ^at  author.  The  study  of  such  writers,  instead  of  the 
school  of  theology  to  which  Mr.  Gisbome  has  addicted  himself,  would  have  been  of 
uat^ml  scnice,  both  to  his  understanding  and  temper. 
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are  not  perpftmted  nor  planned'  (mother  iBtenion) ^ in  the  free  of 
laoroi  nesponsibiltty  and  the  hmnvledge  of  Cod/ 

lu  the  name  of  common  seDse,  how  should  tfaej,  when  the  per* 
petratOF  had  neither  reason,  conscience,  responsibiU^,  nor  the 
knowledge  of  God  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  Creator  r  But  it  is 
ftot  a  mere  unmeaning  truism  to  wUofa  we  li«w  obiect.  It  is  tke 
ilpirit  of  Quakerism  which  the  passage  breathes  tnrou|^Mmt,  Ae 
cold,  heartless,  unpatriotic  tone  which  can  tndude  in  one  sweeping 
censure  aggressive  and  defensive  war,  the  wanton  and  nnprdvoked 
ravages  of  an  invader,  with  tlw  heroic  lesistance  of  ad  individpud,  or 
a  nation  bravely  occupied  in  the  protection  of  tfaeiv  hear^  swid 
altars. 

Iti  the  next  passtge,  our  disapftfobfttion  is  almost  swallowed 
np  in  astonishment.  It  is  imputed  to  original  sin  diet  man  is 
not  a  bird,  or  flying  insect,  or  diat  he  cannot  command  die 
elements— the  proper  answer  to  whifch  is,  that  Adam  in  pa- 
radise could  no  more  do  any  of  diese  things  dian  we  his  fidlen 
deseendants.  They  are  denied  to  tt8>  not  because  we  are  Mien 
creatures,  but  because  we  are  men.  Yet  does  our  author  plainly 
assert,  that  these  incongruous  faculties  are  witfahoMen  from  us  only 
because  in  pur  pcesent  state  they  would  be  made  inslrumeota  cNf 
greater  mischief. 

But  let  us  hear  our  author  for  himself. 

*  While  Jie  beholds  insects,  fish,  beasts,  birds,  all  indulging  their  re- 
spective modes  of  locomotion,  man,  unhappy  man,  is  himself  laboriously 
creeping  upon  the  ground,  incapable  of  achieving,  withoat  anxious 
preparation,  a  transit  promptly  accomplished  by  a  swallow,  a  pigeon, 
or  a  fiieldiaiv, — with  the  condtUon  of  a  guiltless  being,  how  accordant 
were  the  possession  of  this  power  I  Bat  look  on  man  as  a  tramgresaot 
against  his  God,  and  ask  yourself  whfit  coiporeal  endjMvment  wwJA  be 
la^ne  fatally  sudweiipive  of  human  b^ppiu^t  tb«ii  the  pqss^op  jby  qmm 
of  m^  poww  of  locoaio^r 

We  are  Qext  informed,  that  at  this  hour,  as  twentyt-five  cenUmes 
ojgp,  in  the  reign  of  David,  (he  oi^ht  radier  to  have  said  in  the 
time  of  Moses^  by  whom,  and  not  by  David,  Ihe  goch  Psaliyi  was 
vmitten>)  <  tlie  dqrs  of  our  age  are  direeaeoie  yean  and  ten.  Man 
cannot  check  tiie  volcano,  nor  the  earth^onlDey— he  cannot  ensure 
or  command  a  prosperous  harvest, — he  cannot  call  down  a  shower 
from  the  sky,— ^p  cannot  foretel  the  events  of  the  morrow.*  That 
is,  be  is  not  at  once  a  man,  a  bird,  a  fish,  an  insect  and  a  prophet, 
with  omnipotence  superadded  to  these  characters,  and  all  because 
this  assemblage  would  have  been  inconvenient  in  a  fallen  creature. 
If  it  be  not. then  a  fair  inference  that  Adam  either  did  possess  or 
had  a  rig;ht  to  all  these  qualificatiotts,  before  the  fall,  we  know  not 
what  an  ipfi^rence  ii^anp.    Tk^  lean^  Ar^pbbisliop  King^  and  his 
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mawe  leavnedcommebtai^  Krftop  Law,  woidd  have  kutnicltd  oiir 
author,  that  evils  of  iafiperfectioi^  such  as  he  wHdIy  eimineratcs^ 
9Wf^  no  enis  at  all,  but  merely  incidents  neeessary  to  a  clas^nfication 
of  hciags,  in  a  tvorldao  wisely  and  beautiAilly  diversified  as  thepipe^ 


The  »wfiil  subject  of  death  is  treated  by  Mr.  Gisboroe  in  h\» 
laiitter,  which  w^  lead  to  several  important  reflectioiM : 

•  Deatb,^  he  says,  and  With  great  truth,  *  death,  in  ils  simple  charac- 
ter, is  not  necessarily  a  proof  that  the  behigs  to  whom  rt  attaches,  have 
oflbnded  their  Creator.  .  Existence  bestowed  might  be  intended  by  thei 
dknttor^  S0  be  b«t  tempoimry ;  and  happy  existence,  even  for  a  limited 
dantfion,  would  be  a  gcatnitous  gift  to  be  enjoyed  and  acknowledge 
wkb  tbanUulness  %  percipieot  intelligences.  Moreover^  existence 
mtj^t  be  pfpi^nged  after  death,  and  the  stroke  which  seempd  to  involvp 
the  Annil^^la^on  of  the  individual,  might  be  the  instrument  of  his  re* 
moval  into  another  scene,  and  a  more  exalted  modification  of  life.' 

Ib  all  and  evefy  of  these  Kemarks,  we  wholly  acqiueace.  How 
£ar  tft  adopt  those  which  follow,  we  have  considerable  besitatioii«   < 

^Biit  death,  sudden,  wide  spreading,  supervening  in  an  unknown  and 
horrid  form,  bears  the  aspecti  not  of  a  placid  dismission  horn  existence^ 
not  of  a  gracious  transplantation  into  another  and  a  nobler  province  of 
the  universal  empire  of  the  Almighty,  butof  the  execution  ^rf*  a  judicial 
sentence  upon  a  race  of  transgressors/ 

Tlie  death  of  maa,  we  allow,  as  a  separation  of  soul  and  body,  is 
piaperly  penal,  *  the  wages  of  sin.'  But  with  respect  to  the  cirewB' 
stances  and  foieruiiners  of  death,  we  wbidd  ask  why,  upon  ^lis  hy<^ 
pothesis,  is  the  deadi  of  brutes,  when  it  takes  place  ia  die  coarse  of 
aatura,  apparently  not  less  agonizing  for  the  nu>sf  part  Ann  that  of 
Humf  Thej  havie  never  sinned,  and  if  the  (mins  of  death  be  properly 
penal,  why  do  they  suffer?  The  probalnlity  is  that,  if  the  generat 
UoBs  of  mankind  had  multqilied  upon  the  earth  widioot  a  ftiU,  the 
fiiBt  aad  oldest  vrould  have  been  traodated  to  sobk  better  states 
wMiout  any  violent  shock  to  either  part,  the  bodily  or  spisitaal,  ei 
wlnGh  they  coDmbed,-r-4Mit  in  this  respect,  aioral  evil  was  the  pa*> 
leat  of  physkal.  Hie  bodies  of  men^inflanied  by  violent  and  sinifbl 
passions,  contracted  vntli  tfiat  lamentable  diai^e,  were  reduced,  by 
ajmficiaLand  righteous  connection  between  sin  and  dissolution^  to 
me  origiaal  Gonditioa  of  brutes,  and  became  sutjeet  to  deathy-*^ 
they  were  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  accompany  the  soul  into  diat 
bettor  aad  happier  state  to  which  the^  were  destined,  without  under* 
ginng  a  total  decomposition.  But  with  respect  to  the  circumstances 
attendant  upon  that  change,  little  more  perhaps  can  be  inferred, 

*  Here  we  must  ouce  more  recommend  to  our  author's  most  serious  atten|k>B»  Arch- 
bisliop  King's  Origiu  of  £nl,  with  Bishop  Law's  proibmid  and  elaborate  notes,  and 
more  ptrdciUarly  ^  chapter  on  Evils  of  Imperfection. 
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than  that  from  the  operation  of  some  pbjfMcal  law,  wifli  which 
are  unacquainted,  the  tie  which  connects  soul  and  body  is  so  atroc^ 
as  to  require  a  violent,  and  therefore,  in  general,  a  painful  dkrup' 
tioo. — Bieyond  this  general  truth,  nothing  appears  with  certaintj.^ 
The  best  men,  in  their  last  hours,  are  not  exempt  from  the  acutest 
and  most  agonizing  sufferings, — on  the  other  band,  there  are  habits 
of  sin  which  directly  lead  to  a  quiet  and  gentle  or  a  momentary  cle- 
parture. — But,  on  the  whole,  our  author's  representation  of    the 
misery  preceding  death  is  as  usual  overcharged, — there  is,  or  there 
would  be  no  such  word  in  the  most  expressive  of  all  languages,  an 
h^ayaa-M,  for  which  our  author  has  made  no  allowance,  but  which 
we  sincerely  wish  he  and  ourselves  may  experience.    This  is  beau- 
tifully expressed  in  the  language  of  an  old  divine,  which  we  c(^n« 
mend  to  our  author  as  an  antidote,  a  Christian  antidote,  to  the  pre-- 
vailing  gloom  of  his  disposition.    *  Morte  Christi  effectum  est  ut 
mors  fideiibus  jam  non  sit  interitus,  sed  quaedam  quasi  migratio  com-^ 
mutatioque  vitas,  brevisque  adeo  et  certa  ,in  casktm  transmissoo* 
Quocirca  pii  mortis  metu,  qnae  laborum,  solicitudinom  at^ue  malo-^ 
rum  hujus  vitae  omnium  perfugium  illis  et  diix  in  caelum  erit,  exhor- 
rescere  jam  amplius  aut  trepidare  non  debent.'    One  more  re^o' 
tion  on  the  subject,  and  we  have  done. 

Throughout  the  present  work,  Mr.  Gisborne  shews  a  most  un- 
happy propensity  to  mistate  his  question,  and  to  adduce,  with  an 
air  of  great  self-complacency,  facts  which  are  admittedby  bis  anta- 

S^cmist,  as  irrefragable  proofs  of  his  own  positions.*  Thus  he  quotesy 
ike  a  philosopher  of  the  last  century  but  one,  the  existence  of  ma- 
rine remains  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  as  evidences  of  a  deluge, 
and  what  is  more,  of  the  Noachian  deluge  alone;  and  thus  too,  in 
his  verbose  and  declamatory  manner,  he  enlarges  on  the  tradition- 
ary evidence,  of  an  universal  deluge.  This  is  not  the  point  at  issue 
between  the  parties:  Every  Christian  philosopher  admits  .tb<B  fact, 
nay  more,  he  admits  it  on  the  faith  of  Revelation,  cprroborated  by 
that  very  tradition.  But  with  respect  to  the  auxiliary  evidence 'ad- 
duced by  Mr.  Gi^ome's  school,  evidence  deduced  from  existiag 

*  A  remarkable  proof  of  this  .will  be  found  in  the  following  passage. — *Bat  natural 
theology  is  endowed  with  organs  of  hearing  no  less  than  of  vision.  From  every  quarter 
of  the  world  she  hears  the  voice  of  pagan  tradition,  proclaimhig  the  memory  of  an  aii'* 
cieut  and  a  penal  flood  ;  with  a  concorrence  bearing  a  resemblance  to  that  with  whieh 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  so  many  languages  United  in  publbhing  the  wonderful  works 
of  God,  she  hears  the  Roman  and  the  iSreek,  and  the  Mexican,  and  the  Hindoo,  refer* 
ring  to  a  judicial  visitation  of  waters,  by  which  their  forefathers  were  overwhelmed.'— 
And  tlien  after  two  pages  of  vague  declamation,  our  author  proceeds.  '  Is  not  the  ge« 
iieral  tradition  a  positive  fact — is  it  not  a  fact  as  distinct  and  demonstrable  as  the  dis- 
arrangement of  the  strata  in  the  Alps,  or  the  discovery  of  an  uncorrupted  rhinoceros  in 
Siberia  ?' — ^That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  general  tradition  of  a  deluge — there  is  a  disarrange- 
ment of  the  strata  in  the  Alps, — therefore,  not  only  has  the  latter  event  b«en  produ^ci 
by  the  former,  but  it  could  not  have  been  produced  by  any  other  cause. 
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ftppi^anuides  iii  the  crust  or  oa  the  surface  of  the  eardi^  hd  takes 
le«Te  to  hesitate^  perhaps  to  deny  the  con^^queuces.     He  \vill 
say  to  Mr.  Gisborne,  We  are  agreed  as  to  the;  fact  of  an  uiu* 
versal  deluge^  aod  the  force  of  the  united  proof  from  Scripture  and 
tradBdon,  by  which  it  is  established,— but  when  you  require  ine  to 
belksve,  on  pain  of  being  called  an  infidel,  not  only  that  every  phe^ 
notuenon,  in  or  beneath  the  earth's  surface,  is  solvable  on  that  hy* 
pothesis,  but  on  that  alone, — nay,  more,  when  I  am  obliquely 
tlireatenied  with  the  penalties  of  unbelief,  pnless  I  renounce  all  the 
l^lits  which  modem  research  and  modern  science  have  thrown 
upOQ  a  subject  even  yet  comparatively  new ;  when  in  every  stratum 
end  every  fissure  of  the  earth,  I  m^^t  with  appearances,  which,  ac- 
cording to  my  apprehension,  negative  such  an  hypothesis,  in  the 
use  of  my  senses  and  in  the  operations  of  my  understanding,  I  will 
no  more  be  intimidated  by  a  bigot,  than  by  an  inquisitor,     I  can* 
not  accept  of  loose  declamation  for  irrefragable  argument,  nor  un- 
wairantEKi  assertion  for  legitimate  proof, — I  am  not  disposed  to 
l>eliev^,  that  in  a  world,  constituted  of  elements  like  the  present, 
subterraneous  fires  could  not  be  kindled,  nor  steam  expand,  nor 
earthquakes  rend  the  surface,  iK>r  volc^nos  burst  forth  frqm  its 
bowels,  till  their  several  principles  were  put  in  action  by  the  sin  of 
man. — ^Without  exploring  the  recessea  of  the  earth,  without  being 
affir^hted  by  the  marks  of  disorder  on  its  surface,  I  see  enough  in 
the  character  of  the  human  species,  to  assure  me  that,  in  its  present 
state,  man  both  sins  and  suffers  in  consequence.    This  is  matter  of 
experience, — why  then  am  I  so  imperiously  called  upon  to  accept 
what  I  already  allow,  on  proofs  weakly  hypothetical,  or  on  no 
proofe  at  all  i 

Sorry  we  are  to  have  felt  the  necessity  of  animadverting  with 
such  freedom,  on  the  work  of  so  good  a  man  and  so  good  a  scholar 
as  Mr«Gisborne ;  but  it  is  the  hard  fate  of  revealed  religion  in  the 
prenentday,  to  suffer  as  deeply  from  the  injudicious  assistance  of  its 
friends,  as  from  the  open  attacks  of  its  enemies,  who  are  only  to 
be  encountered  by  observers  and  reasoners  not  inferior  to  them* 
jselves.  Oq  the  subject  now  before  us,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  appeal*  to  be  right  in  their  facts,  while  they  are  certainly  wrong 
in  their  conclusions.  Their  facts,  grounded  as  they  are  upon  the 
latest,  discoveries,  ought,  in  this  work,  to  have  been  admitted,  and 
their  consequence  denied.  Our  author,  on  the  contrary,  undertaf^es 
to  deny  a  minor,  which,  in  our  apprehension,  has  been  satisfactorily 
proved,  and  sincerely  do  we  hope,  for  the  sake  of  revealed  religion 
Itself,  that  Mr.  Gisbome  will  be  the  last  Chrbtian  writer  who  shall 
attempt  to  shew  that  the  present  appearances  on,  and  immediately 
beneath,  the  surface  of  our  earth,  can  only  have  been  occasioned  by 
Ae  Noacfaian  deluge.  The  maintainers  of  a  contrary  opinion  have 
VOL.  XXI.  NO.  XLI.  E  been. 
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beeiiy  by  our  audior,  very  unskilfuUyi  afid  widi  as  lUtle  dutiiiction  a« 
eharity,  accosed  tif  infidelity.  On  this  subject,  it  is  fitting  that  be 
should  be  better  informed.  These  persons  then  are,  with  Mr.  Gis* 
bome's  permis^on^  to  be  divided  into  two  cliisses :  die  first,  cob* 
sisting  of  those  who  doubt  or  deny  the  reality  of  the  Noacbian  de^ 
luge;  and  the  second,  among  whom  we  desire  to  be  numbered,  of 
those  who  cordially  accept  the  evidence  of  Moses^  corroborated  as 
it  is  by  univ^^sal  tradition,  for  the  certainty  of  that  astonishing  event, 
while  they  descry  no  certain  and  ulterior  confirmation  of  it,  in  the 
present  appearance  of  the  globe.  Let  it  be  remembered,  thut  in  this 
class  stands  first  and  foremost,  LinnSMis  himself; — ^yet,  on  die  odier 
hand,  while  we  see  nothing  in  those  appearances,  which  tends  te 
negative  the  fact  of  an  universal  deluge,  we  pretend  not  to  deny 
that  any  of  the  cleftss  and  fissures  on  the  earth's  surface,  may  Imve 
been  kmong  tile  causes  of  the  flood :  we  neither  dogmatize  wiA 
Mr.  Gisbome,  nor  deny  with  infidels.  Of  the  veracity  and  kiapira- 
tion  of  the  Mosaic  history  we  are  fully  assured ;  and  if,  in  the  inter- 
pr^tion  of  the  eariier  steps  of  creation,  we  differ  from  Mr.  Gia^ 
borne,  we  yet  account  these  positions  perfectly  consistent  with  each 
other.  Yet  let  not  the  adversaries  of  Revelation  triumph,  if  in  this 
Instance  they  have  been  encountered  by  an  unequal  antagonist,  ipvho 
has  failed,  (justice,  indeed,  extorts  from  us  that  admission ;)  by  the 
unslcilful  choice  of  his  ground,  by  the  narrowness  of  his  religious 
system,  the  heat  of  his  temper,  the  indulgence  of  his  imagination, 
and  the  absence  of  a  cairn  philosophical  spirit.  One  Christiian  pfai- 
losojpitier,  able  to  encounter,  on  true  grounds,  the  whole  host  of  un- 
believing geologists,  has  not  long  been  removed  by  death,  and  no 
one,  either  similar  or  second  to  him,  has  arisen  in  his  place.  Tihis  is 
not  the  first  instance  which  has  given  us  occasion  to  lament,  in  an 
age  of  much  acuteness,  united  wkh  unbelief,  die  absence  of  a  com- 
petent champion  for  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion.  Meantme, 
"We  have  only  to  request  of  every  fiur  and  candid  sceptic,  a  sincere 
ekertion  of  the  philosophical  'nro;^t},  which  be  so  much  affects.  In 
the  progress  of  intellect  as  of  generation,  smother  Paley  may  shortly 
«rise :  meanwhile,  Ihte  ffair  Imd  philoso^icsd  geologists  of  the  pre- 
sent day  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  if  all  our  author's  reasons  were 
allowed  to  be  futite,  allliis  facts  mutated,  and  all  his  consequences 
inconclusive,  which  we  are  fisr  from  admitthig,  the  merits  of  the 
question  are  yet  entire  and  untouched,-^npmely,  whether  the  organic 
remains  of  the  world  are  or  are  not  incondisleiit  wMi  the  Mosaic, 
history  of  the  creation  i 
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Art.  IVd — TiMfruiim  of  ^  Jtmmey  in  the  Interior  of  China^ 
and  of  a  Foyage  to  and  from  that  Country,  in  the  Years  1816 
and  1 8 17 ;  containing  an  Account  of  the  most  interesting 
Transactions  of  Lord  Amherst^ s  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  Fc" 
kin,  and  Observations  on  the  Countries  which  it  visited.    By 
CIsurke  Abel,  F.L.S.     London.     1818. 
TX/'E  are  now  in  possession  of  three  quartos,  besides  a  goodly 
^  ^    octavo^  as  the  literary  fruits  of  Lord  Amherst's  Embassy  to 
China — ^how  many  more  are  jet  hatching  in  the  womb  of  time  we 
venture  not  to  conjecture;  but  we  have  heard  that  the  same  Kterary 
jobman  who,  under  the  guidance  of  Du  Haldeand  Grozier,  drovi^ 
£neas  Anderson  so  successfully  over  the  old  ground,  declares  hiin- 
self  still  able  and  willing  to  start  with  any  other  attendant  of  the 
embassy,  notwithstanding  the  perils  of  the  midnight  procession 
touud  the  walls  of  Pekin,  and  the  horrors  of  the  granite  causeway* 
Seriously,   we  scarcely  imaginied   that  Mf.  Abel  would  have 
succeeded  so  well  in  filling  his  pages,  i/^ithout  a  repetition  pf  what 
we  had  already  learned  from  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  M'Leod;  and  in 
fact  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  same  kind  of  matter  as  was  furnished 
by  these  gentlemen,  and  which  can  now  hardly  be  considered  as 
*  interesting  transactions.'    There  iy  something,  however,  in  Mr.  ^ 
AbeVs  book,  which  has  no  place  in  those  of  the  other  two ;  and 
there  would  have  been  more,  but  for  the  author's  illness  during 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  journey  through  China,  and  the 
subsequent  shipwreck  of  the  Alceste ;  by  the  former  h^  lost  the  op- 
portunity of  making  his  personal  observations,  and  by  the  latter 
those  collections  of  natural  history  which  had  been  made  partly  by 
himself,  but  mostly  by  the  exertions  of  others.    Three  hundred 
packa^  of  seeds  had  been  collected  by  the  unreniitting  efforts  of 
Mr.  Hooper,  for  the  Botanic  Garden,  which  it  seems  were  thrown 
overboard  on  leaving  the  wreck  of  the  Alceste,  *  to  make  room  for 
*oroe  of  the  linen  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  embassy.'    A  col- 
I    fcction  of  zoophites,  of  madrepores  and  of  Lew-chew  plants  shared 
j    jhe  same  fate ;  as  did  also  an  extensive  geological  and  botanical  col- 
I    lection  from  the  coast  of  Tartary,  and  (to  complete  the  catalogue 
I    oi  misfortunes)  another  collection  from  the  same  part  of  the  world, 
BJtde  for  Mr.  Livingston,  surgeon  to  the  British  factory  at  Canton. 
All  that  remained  to  Mr.  Abel  was  a  small  collection  of  China 
plants,  and  another  of  China  rocks, — from  these,  says  our  author, 
*  1  have  derived  all  the  specimens  which  have  enabled  me  to  give 
the  slight  geological  and  botanical  notices  of  China  contained  in 
^V8  >work.'    Under  such  untoward  circumstances,  we  cannot  help 
uuoking,  what  indeed  migljt  be  anticipated,  that  Mr.  Abel  has 
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been  more  successful  in  his  remarks  on  every  other  part  of  his  soy 
ige^  than  in  those  relating  to  his  tour  through  China. 

The  first  place  at  which  the  embassy  touched  was  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiroy  on  the  sloping  shore  of  which  is  situated  the  ton^n  of  St. 
Sebastian,  now  the  capital  of  the  Brazils.  Like  ever^  other  town 
belonging  to  the  nation  which  owns  this  garden  of  the  world,  though 
St.  Sebastian  possesses  every  facility  for  the  promotion  of  neatness 
and  cleanliness,  it  has  not  the  smallest  pretension  to  either.     *  In 

fassing  the  tish  and  vegetable  market/  says  Mr.  Abel, '  every  sense 
possessed  became  disagreeably  impressed — my  hearing,  by  the 
jargon  of  the  different  languages  used  by  the  slaves,  who  were  bar- 
tering for  their  masters,  and  by  the  old  women,  who  were  eodea- 
vounng  to  obtain  the  highest  price  for  their  articles  of  sale  /'— 
a.  traveller,  we  think,  ought  not  to  be  quite  so  squeamish :^-what 
follows,  however,  is  bad  enough — '  ray  sense  of  sight  and  smell,' 
he  continues,  ^  was  overpowered  by  a  horrible  combination  of  every 
^ort  of  filth,  which  sent  forth  the  most  sickening  effluvia  that  ever 
exhaled  from  the  corruption  of  a  charnel-house;  the  very  air  tasted 
of  putridity,  and  my  clothes  felt  unctuous  to  the  touch  from  acci« 
dental  contamination.'  With  an  abundance  of  the  fittest  fresh  water 
immediately  above  the  city,  and  one  of  the  most  magnificent  har- 
bours in  the  world  at  its  feet,  nothing  but  the  love  of  dirt  could 
enable  the  people  to  sustain  the  reproach  of  every  foreigner  that 
visits  these  delightful  shores.  *  The  strongest  efforts  of  the  imagi- 
nation,' says  Mr.  Abel,  *  cannot  picture  any  thing  so  heavenly  as 
the  country,  or  so  disgusting  as  the  town,  llie  first  contains  many 
of  the  noblest  works  of  nature  in  their  greatest  freshness  and  beauty, 
on  a  magnificent  scale;  the  latter  exhibits  all  the  disgusting  objects 
which  pride,  slavery,  laziness,  and  filth  can  possibly  engender.' 

On  the  arrival  of  the  frigate  off  Anger  Point,  in  the  Strait  of 
Sunda,  Mr.  Abel,  instead  of  accompanying  the  ambassador  over- 
land to  Batavia,  preferred  paying  a  visit  to  the  crater  of  Gunoug 
Karang  in  the  interior,  which  however  had  nothing  very  remark- 
able about  it;  but  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  corroboratii^  Sir 
Thomas  Raffles's  account  of  the  kind  and  benevolent  disposition  of 
the  native  Javanese. 

'  In  descending  the  mountain  I  was  obliged  to  use  great  caution,  as 
the  path  must  always  be  xery  slippery,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy 
dews  which  fall  upon  the  mountain ;  the  thickness  of  the  woods  pre- 
venting their  evaporation.  On  our  return  it  was  especially  so,  as  it  was 
raining  heavily  during  our  descent.  I  stumbled  frequently,  and  should 
have  fallen  more  than  once,  but  for  the  attention  of  the  natives.  They 
followed  me  closely,  uttered  a  cry  at  every  false  step  I  made,  and  caught 
me  by  the  arm  whenever  I  was  in  danger.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice 
t J  the  active^and  emulous  good-natur^  of  these  mountaineers,  who  were 
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anxious  to  excel  each  other  in  rendering  me  service.  During  my  stAy 
on  the  moan  tain  I  received  great  assistance  from  them  in  all  my  pursaits, 
akfaough  they  could  not  comprehend  their  object.  They  were  at  first 
much  amused  at  my  collecting  plants  familiar  to  their  daily  observation, 
yet  vied  with  each  other  in  gathering  them  for  me.  If  f  pointed  to  a 
flower  at  a  great  elevation,  several  started  to  obtain  it,  and  he  who  suc- 
ceeded evidently  triumphed  in  his  fortune.  Neither  was  my  presence 
necessary  to  excite  them  to  this  benevolent  activity.  Not  being  able, 
from  th€f  advance  of  the  day,  to  reach  the  top  of  the  mountain,  I  di»* 
patched  several  natives  to  collect  specimens  of  rocks  from  it;  and  on 
their  return,  I  was  surprised  to  see  them  laden  with  pieces  of  rosck, 
bundles  of  plants,,  and  joints  of  bamboo  full  of  water  collected  from 
hollows  atthetop  of  the  mountain.  This  they  seemed  to  consider  as  holy, 
advising  me  to  wash  myself  with  it  as  a  security  against  danger.  But  X 
should  exhaust  the  patience  of  my  reader  were  I  to  mention  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  numerous  pr(X)fs  I  personally  experienced  of  the  in- 
nate principles  of  benevolence  that  enter  into  the  moral  character  of  thQ 
Javanese.  Not  only  in  the  excursion  of  which  I  am  now  giving  the  nar- 
rative, but  during  the  whole  period  of  my  first  and  second  visit  in  Java, 
they  repeatedly  occurred  to  me.  That  their  intellectual  is  equal  to  their 
moral  excellence,  may  be  inferred  from  the  speciinens  of  their  poetry 
which  have  lately  been  given  to  the  world.  Yet  these  are  the  people 
who  have  been  pursued  as  beasts  of  prey,  and  of  whom  upwards  of  four 
hundred  have  been  barbarously  and  uselessly  slaughtered  since  the 
idand  of  Java  has  been  given  up  by  the  English.  Thank  God,  I  did 
not  hear  that  any  of  my  countrymen  had  ever  oppressed  them,  but  often 
heard,  and  often  saw,  that  the  Javanese  looked  upon  the  English  rather 
as  benefactors  than  as  masters,  and  it  was  notorious  that  the  name  of 
Raffles  was  almost  idolized  by  them.' — pp.  35, 36. 

Having  heard  that  the  Sultan  of  Bantam  was  at  the  point  of  deatfa, 
Mr.  Abel  proceeded  to  his  residence  to  make  a  tender  of  his  me- 
dical aid.  He  found  him  stretched  on  a  small  pallet  supported 
in  the  arms  of  an  interesting  looking  woman,  and  attended  by  two 
of  his  male  relatives;  he  grasped  the  doctor's  band,  shook  his  head^ 
and  declined  his  assistance,  which,  says  Mr.  Abel,  'would  have 
been  unavailing,  as  be  died  a  few  hours  after  I  left  him/ 

*  On  quitting  this  house  of  mourning,  I  hastened  to  a  grove,  where 
I  expected  to  find  many  of  the  great  bats  of  Java,  whrch  had  been  re- 
presented to  me  as  vampires,  and  which  in  look  and  ferocity  might  be 
supposed  to  appropriate  the  fables  of  those  frightful  beings.  I  had 
often  seen,  since  my  arrival  in  Java,  flying  in  the  day-time  at  a  great 
elevation,  an  animal,  making  a  noise  so  resembling  the  cawing  of  a  crow, 
that  at  first  I  mistook  it  for  a  species  of  this  bird.  I  now  saw  many  of 
its  species  suspended  in  large  clusters  with  their  heads  downward  from 
the  branches  of  trees;  and  so  firmly  did  they  adhere,  that  although  I 
fired  at  them,  and  must  have  destroyed  two  or  three,  they  did  not  fall. 
By  throwing  large  stones,  I  obliged  them  to  quit  their  resting  places 
and  to  take  wing,  many  of  them  with  young  ones  clinging  to  tlieir 
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breasts.  Thef.  then  hovered  about,  screeched  violently,  aad,  fla|ppiiis 
their  enormous  wings,  circled  close  over  my  head,  reminding  roe  of  tb« 
harpies  of  antiquity.  After  some  trials,  I  succeeded  in  shooting  two,  a 
male  and  female :  the  male  being  the  larger.  Nothing  could  be  more 
hideous  than  their  aspect.  Their  bodies,  covered  with  long  hair,  re- 
semble that  of  a  fox  in  colour,  smell,  and  form,  but  that  of  a  full  grown 
rat  in  size.  They  are  suspended  between  wing«i,  similar  in  texture^  to 
those  of  a  common  bat,  but  extending  five  feet  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other.  The  tail,  which  is  four  inches  long,  is  also  like  that  of  the  fox, 
and  is  enclosed  by  the  membrane  uniting  the  hinder  extremities.  The 
female,  which  was  only  wounded  in  one  of  its  wings,  endeavoured  to 
strike  me  with  the  other,  screeching  violently  at  i;he  same  time,  and  grio- 
iiing  horribly.  When  left  to  itself  it  exerted  its  fury  on  the  wounded 
limb,  which  it  smashed  with  its  teeth.' — p.  43* 

It  would  be  useless  to  employ  our  pages  in  repeatii^  from 
Mr.  Abel's  book  any  of  the  political  discussions  of  the  British 
enibassy,  at  its  first  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  in  the  gulf 
of  Petchelee,  or  at  its  subsequent  landing  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Pei-ho;  but  as  objects  frequently  appear  in  different  lights^  ac- 
cording as  they  are  viewed  by  different  persons,  or  even  by  the  same 
person  iu  different  ^oods  and  humours,  we  shall  occasionally  notice 
the  impressions  made  on  Mr.  Abel  by  the  appearance  of  the  people 
and  the  country,  as  the  embassy  glided  along  the  river  which  was 
to  conduct  them  to  the  confines  of  the  capital. 

*  We  found  the  banks  of  the  river  covered  on  our  arrival  with  a  crowd 
of  people  assembled  to  see  the  embassy  ;  and  forming  a  most  motley 
group.  In  front  were  mandarins  and  soldiers,  tawdrily  dressed  and 
variously  armed :  behind,  the  mob  of  all  classes  and  complexions,  some 
in  white  robes,  others  quite  naked,  some  in  immense  hats,  others  with 
parasols,  many  bare-headed,  and  all  with  long  tails.  This  diversified 
niass  was  suddenly  thrown  into  confusion  by  a  party  of  soldiers,  who, 
flourishing  whips  on  all  sides,  opened  a  passage  for  a  number  of  ser- 
vants, carrying  trays  laden  with  all  kinds  of  provision  in  profuse  abun- 
dance. •  These  formed  a  ^jresent  from  the  legate  to  the  ambassador  and 
his  train,  and  were  placed  in  order  in  the  fronts  of  the  boats  of  the  three 
commissioners.  It  would  be  impossible  to  particularise  the  different 
parts  of  this  ostentatious  supply.  It  comprised  all  sorts  of  dressed  meat, 
of  sheep  roasted  in  halves  and  quarters,  pigs  and  fowls  in  abundance, 
innumerable  Chinese  made  dishes,  amongst  others,  stewed  sharks'  fins, 
stags'  sinews,  birds'  nests  and  sea-slugs,  pyramids  of  cakes  and  sweetmeats, 
a  large  quantity  of  pickle,  and  several  jars  of  wine.  A  part  of  these 
formed  our  dinner :  and  as  it  was  the  first  time  of  partaking  of  Chinese 
fere,  curiosity  induced  us  to  taste  the  made  dishes  but  thdr  flavour  did 
not  tempt  us  to  do  more.  The  joints  of  mutton,  pigs,  and  fowls,  were 
so  besmeared  with  a  kind  of  varnish,  that  they  exhibited  a  perfect  me- 
tallic polish,  and  seemed  so  much  more  adapted  to  please  the  eye  than 
gratify  the  palate,  that  we  did  not  attempt  to  injure  the  brilliancy  of 
their  surface/— pp.  73,  74» 
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Mr.  Abel  bud  tbe  fortune  to  paas  ibe  first  nigbt  io  this  &iv 
fiiUQed  empire  oo  tbe  h^re  bpard8>  among  myriads  of  mosquitoes; 
mtid  found  in  the  qioro&ng  that  his  perambulations  were  to  be 
confined  to  a  spot  of  ground  about  one  hundred  yards  square, 
guarded  on  every  side  by  soldiers.  Tbi^  early  apeqimen  of  suirering 
i^nd  restraint  was  not  calculated  to  put  him  in  the  best  possible 
liumosir  with  the  *  heavenly  empire/  and  accordingly  we  are  pre- 
sented with  the  following  sketch. 

*  No  country  in  the  world  can  afford,  I  imagine,  fewer  objects  of  in- 
barest  to  any  species  of  traveller,  than  the  banks  of  the  Pei-Uo  be-* 
aween  Tarkoo  and  Tien^sing*  Tbe  land  is  marshy  and  sterile,  the 
iohabitants  are  poor  and  squalid,  their  habitations  mean,  dirty,  an4 
dilapidated,  and  the  native  productions  of  the  soil  are  few  and  unr 
attractive.  The  scenery  had  only  novelty  and  strangeness  to  recom- 
mend it;  but  had  it  possessed  the  attractions  of  Arcadia,  tli^y  woul4 
have  been  polluted  by  miserable  objects  of  wretched  and  naked  men, 
tracking  our  boats  and  toiling  often  through  a  deep  mire  under  a  burn- 
ing sun.  These  poor  fellows  were  attended  by  overseers,  who  kept 
them  to  their  work»  and  prevented  their  desertiicm,  but  did  not,  as  far  as 
I  could  observe,  exert  their  authority  with  cruelty.  Scarcely  had  our 
eyes  become  in  some  degree  familiarised  with  their  appearance,  when 
they  were  offended  by  the  sight  of  a  dead  body  frightfully  swollen, 
lying  Qtk  his  back,  and  floating  down  the  river.  Our  boatmen  passed 
it  without  regard.  1  must  confess, .  that  in  turning  from  the  contempla^ 
tion  of  such  objects,  I  recovered  with  some  difiSculty  that  state  of  mind 
which  was  necessary  to  an  unprejudiced  examination  of  the  country 
through  which  I  was  passing.' — pp.  75, 7^- 

The  feast  of  the  Yellow  Screen  at  Tien-rsing  tended  to  augment 
radier  than  allay  the  disappointment  and  dissatisfaction  felt  on  th^ 
first  landing  of  the  embassy.  That  curious  scene,  having  beeu  ful|y 
described  by  Mr.  Ellis,  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The  stor^ 
of  ice,  which  tf^e  party  was  able  to  procune  at  Tien- sing  fn^f 
cooliiig  their  wine  and  fruit,  appears  to  haye  beep  the  first  pjeasjur? 
able  object  thiLt  presented  itself;'  and  it  is  admitted  that  ^  no  people 
understand  better  the  refreshing  qualities  of  ice,  during  hot  weather, 
than  the  Chinese.'  Every  fruiterer  had  it  in  abundance,  and  cveiy 
Chinese  almost  was  seen  carrying  it  about  in  his  hands. — ^The  thick- 
ness of  it,  Mr.  Abel  thinks,  *  suiHciently  testified  the  severity  of  the 
cold  which  must  prevail  in  these  parts  durhig  the  winter :' — it  ralhejr 
testifies  the  knowledge  which  the  Chinese  possess  of  the  art  of 
making  and  filling  ice-houses,  and  of  ramming  down  and  breaking 
the  material  into  small  fragments,  so  as  to  form  one  soHd  mass ;  the 
{N'eservation  of  ice  having  no  reference  to  its  original  *  thickness.* 

Squalidness  and  filth  continued,  we  are  told,  to  be  the  leading 
^racteristics  from  Tien-sing  to  Tong-cheu.  In  the  latter  city, 
'  mud  and  stench  predominated,  and  received  an  increase  of  of- 
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fensiveness  from  tbe  peculiar  odours  which  were  thrown  off  i>y  iiBRie^ 
roQs  cook*Bhops  thtl  liaed  our  road,  aided  perhaps  hj  the  dead 
animals  too  closely  resembUng  cats  and  dogs,  which  hung  in  thei^ 
front.'  We  suspect  Mr.  Abel  to  be  possessed  of  peculiarly  delicater 
nerves; — £neas  Anderson  bestows  great  praise  on  the  savoury  re* 
lishes  which  he  used  to  procure  at  the  Chinese  cook  shops;  Sir 
George  Staunton  too,  if  we  mistake  not,  speaks  favourably  of 
Chinese  cookery.  Even  Van  Braam,  who  was  a  perfect  goumiandj 
limits  his  grievance  to  the  scanty  supply  of  his  table,  complafaaik^ 
of  quantity  rather  than  quality,  and  grumbling  that  they  gave  bin» 
only  the  bones  to  pick.  We  recollect  too  that  the  gentlemen  of 
Lord  Macartney's  embassy  were  particularly  struck  with  the  finc^ 
carcasses  of  broad-tailed  sheep,  tliat  hung  in  front  of  the  butchers' 
9hops  of  all  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ca* 
pita],  Oti  a  chame  tout  cela,  it  seems,  since  their  time,  for  tho 
bor$jSs  wjBre  ^^  ^  miserable  looking  animals'  as  the  supposed  ^  deiul 
dogs  and  cats.' 

*  That  on  which  I  rode  was  about  thirteen  hands  and  a  half  high,  of 
a  bay  colour,  having  aU  his  bony  points  extremely  prominent.  Accus^ 
tomed-  to  follow  en  train^  and  of  an  obstinate  temper,  he  would  seldom 
pass  any  of  his  kind ;  and  always  chose  his  own  pace,  which  was  some- 
thing  between  a  trot  and  an  amble.  His  equipment  perfectly  harmo- 
nised with  his  personal  propensities.  Two  pieces  of  board  forming  the 
saddle,  met  at  so  acute  an  angle,  that  his  bare  spine  would  have  afforded 
^  more  pleasant  support.  Behind  and  before  it  had  two  high  project 
tions,  on  the  former  of  which  I  occasionally  sat,  to  relieve  myself  from 
the  effects  of  its  central  portion.  A  pieqe  of  scarlet  cloth  was  indeed 
thrown  over;  but  as  this  was  continually  slipping,  it  rather  increased 
than  remedied  the  incoqvenjence  arising  from  the  bare  boards.  A  piece 
of  old  cord  formed  the  girt,  and  permitted  the  st^ddle  to  turn,  when  \ 
endeavoured  to  rpount.  The  stirrups  were  suspended  by  strings,  $6 
short,  that  they  scarcely  hung  beneath  the  animars  body,  occasioning 
some  danger  of  collision  between  my  knees  and  nose.  The  bridle  was 
of  no  better  materials,  and  had  a  bit  which  the  animal  totally  dt9re<^ 
garded.  A  piece  of  cord  attached  to  the  reins  served  as  a  whip.  Such 
an  outfit  would  not  have  excited  dissatisfaction,  had  it  been  similar  to 
that  of  equestrians  of  respectability  in  the  country;  but  I  did  not 
witness  an  instance  of  the  poorest  Chinese  being  niore  miserably 
mounted.  Remonstrance  was  in  vain;  the  mandarins  insisted  that  no 
better  me^ns  of  conveyance  were  to  be  obtained,  and  mapy  of  the  gentle- 
men preferred  any  other  ipode  of  travelling  to  that  of  the  carts.' — p.  98. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  miseries  of  the  granite 
pavement  between  Tong-cheu  and  Pekin,  which  have  ?^lready  beea 
^escribed  with  such  feeling  and  eloquepce  by  Mr.  Ellis ;  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  whether  on  horseback^  or  foot,  pr  in  a  covered  ci^rt,(and 
Itfn  Abel  tried  thcni  all,)   tbid  superb  causeway  is  equally  ^e^ 
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Qoooced  as  execrable.  The  party  were  permitted,  however^  to  enjoy 
afc-«hort  respite  from  the  excruciating  fhtigues  of  a  Chinese  *  cart/' 
^»^m  within  about  five  miles  of  the  capital,  in  a  sort  of  sbed^in 
whidi  were  stowed  the  ambassador,  1ms  suite,  *  and  some  of  the 
Worses.'  Here  they  remained  about  an  hour ;  and  setting  forth  again 
in  the  dark,  in  the  most  scrambling  manner  that  can  be  imagined,  • 
Aey  arrived  before  the  gates  of  Pekin  at  midnight — but  they  were 
dosed  against  them.  Chinese  curiosity  however  was  fully  awake. 
^^Thoueands  of  people  crowded  the  road,  holding  op  their  small 
oval  lanterns  to  gain  a  view  of  the  procession.' 

Hie  pleasant  airing  which  their  conductors  gave  them  round 
tiie  Walls  of  Peking,  over  deep  miry  roads,  through  narrow  lanes  and 
along  the  brink  of  deep  ditches,  in  ^  a  procession'  which  terminated 
only  with  the  dawn,  formed  an  appropriate  introduction  to  the  ex-»' 
traordinary  farce  that  took  place  at  the  palace  of  Yuen*rain-yuen, 
which  Mr.  Ellis,  who  had  the  advantage  of  being  behind  the  scenes, 
has  so  well  described.  The  room  into  which  the  representative  of 
the  king  of  England,  with  the  few  that  attended  him,  (for  the  Chi-' 
iiese  contrived  to  drive  off  the  greater  part  of  his  suite,)  was  rudely' 
thfttst  was  scarcely  twelve  feet  by  seven,  with  holes  on  every  »de, 
ftimished  with  shutters,  like  the  port-holes  of  a  ship,  and  a  sky-I]gbt> 
of  tattered  paper : — in  short,  it  forcibly  brought  to  the  recollection' 
of  the  few  who  were  crammed  into  it,  the  exclamation  of  Van' 
Bn^am.  '  Nous  voitd  done,  k  notre  arriv6e  dans  la  c61^bre  r^sideiloe' 
impi^ale,  iog6s  dans  une  esp^ce  d'iqurie.'  < 

The  disgraceful  scene  that  followed  is  described  pretty  nearly  in- 
inid  same  terms  as  those  employed  by  Mr.  Ellis,  but  the  rudeness,' 
it  seems,  went  beyond  even  what  the  Commissioner  thought  proper 
to  state.  The  duke,  as  he  is  absurdly  styled,  ^  caught  his  lordship 
by  the  arm,  beckoning  at  the  same  time  to  some  surrounding 
mandarins  to  assist  bim.  They  obeyed  the  signal,  and  stepped 
forward;  but  before  they  reached  the  ambassador,  we  started  up, 
(aays  Mr.  Abel,)  and  advanced  towards  him,  when  in  the  act  of 
shaking  olF  hi9  unmannerly  assailant.  This  sudden  movement 
stopped  the  duke,  and  alarmed  his  attendants ;  the  former  quitted 
bis  hold,  and  the  latter  fell  back,  with  countenances  full  of  asto*^ 
ni^ment.'  Lord  Amherst  behaved  with  that  dignified  composure,! 
which  all  who  know  him  would  expect  on  so  trying  an  occasion/ 
and  cautioned  his  suite  on  no  account  to  use  their  weapons  in  resisl^' 
ing  the  violence  that  had  been  offered  to  him  and  that  might  again* 
recur.  But  it  was  not  necessary.  They  were  speedily  removed  to  a 
residence  at  a  little  distance,  where  they  hoped  for  some  rest  aftei^ 
their  long  and  tiresome  journey;  but  in  this  also  they  were  disap- 
pointed. Hie  emperor  had  issued  bis.  mandate  for  their  immediate 
departure;  and  the  aiunmons  was  a3  speedily  brought  to  them  by 
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a  most  consequential  genlleman  who,  on  maluDg  his  appMraaee, 
called  out  in  a  loud  voice  and  imperative  g^estore,  ^  I  am  a  mefl»en* 
ger  from  the  Keu-mun-te^tieny  governor  of  tbe  nine  gates  of  Pekib, 
the  greatest  military  officer  of  the  empire;  the  commander  of  a 
million  of  men ;  he  orders  the  ambassador  instantly  to  quit  the  limits 
of  his  command/  All  was  now  bustle  and  confusioq ;  and  our 
jaded  countrymen  were  once  more  doomed  to  die  Chinese  cart  and 
the  causeway,  in  travelling  along  which,  says  Mr.  Abel,  '  vre  felt 
the  sensation  of  continual  dislocation  and  replacement  ia  every 
joint  of  our  bodies/ 

Mr.  Abel  of  course  is  unable  to  give  any  account  of  Pekin,  hav- 
ing only  surrounded  its  walls  twice  by  night;  but  he  sayd  ^  we 
stepped  from  our  carts  to  steal  a  piece  of  its  waUs,  and  had  juat. 
time  to  observe  that  they  were  budt  of  a  mri'^ried  brick  of  a  blue 
colour,  resting  on  a  foundation  of  blocks  of  granite/  This  is  a, 
mistake ;  the  walls  of  Pekin  are  built  of  a  remarkably  hard,  anfl  well^ 
burnt  brick,  laid  in  so  skilful  and  workmanlike  a  manner  as  not  to  be 
excelled  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The  bricks  and  tiles  of 
China,  like  all  their  earthenware,  are  of  very  superior  ^iiality^  and 
burnt  with  great  care  in  close  ovens  or  furnaces,  heated  with  wood  or 
culm.  We  know  from  a  gentleman  in  Lord  Macurtn^y's  embassy, 
who  particularly  examined  the  walls  of  Pekin,  that  the  bricks  of 
which  they  are  constructed  had  a  close  compact  surface  jcapabie 
of  taking  a  polish;  they  were  of  a  dull  leaden  bluish  colour,  aod 
each  contained  about  thrice  as  much  matter  as  one  of  the  standgisd 
mze  of  England ;  and  it  is  dbserved  by  I^ord  Macartney,  that  the 
Qidy  piece  of  brick*work  worthy  of  being  compared  with  that  of 
the  garden  walls  at  Yueo-min-yuen,  is  that  of  the  house  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  in  the  south-west  comer  of  HanoveNsquare-rrJwhich 
is  unquestionably  unrivaUed  in  London. 

The  gentlemen  of  Loid  Ma^oarlney's  embassy  encountered  few 
or  no  beggars  in  the  whole  of  their  route  through  China.  Those 
of  Lord  Amherst^s  were  beset  with  tbem.  The  opposite  characters 
of  the  two  emperors  Kien-lung  and  Kia^-King,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Abel,  can  scarcely  be  conudered  as  affording  sufficient  grounds  to 
account  for  this  difference.  Lord  Macartney's  retinue  confined 
themselves  to  the  direct  route,  and  were  attended  with  more  pomp 
and  parade  of  civil  and  military  mandarins,  with  their  lictors  and 
guards,  who  might  have  been  instructed  to  remove  all  objects  of 
*  deformity  and  penury'  out  of  the  way.  Lord  Amherst's  party,  it 
would  seem,  frequently  ran  riot,  and  fambkd  to  considerable  disr 
tances  from  the  line  of  their  route. 

The  country  however  is  certainly  not  so  tranquil  nod  well  governed 
as  in  tbe  time  of  Kien-lung.  ^Kia-king,  it  appears,  is  a  w^  and 
capricious  ruler,  little  acquainted  with  ^e  affiiirs  of  government,  or 
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tii^  condition  of  his  people.  Mr.  Abel  may  be  permitted  to  speak 
contemptuously  of  bim  after  the  rude  treatment  experienced  at  bis 
court;  but  the  character  which  we  have  received  of  him  from  a  resi^ 
dent  in  the  capital  fully  justifies  all  that  he  has  said.  He  is,  in  fact. 
Tain,  effeminate,  and  licentious — giving  himself  up  to  evei^  species  of 
sensuality — governed  by  favourites  one  day,  whom,  without  reason, 
he  disgraces  the  next.  Song^  his  chief  minister  and  bottle  compa-^ 
nion,  (for  among  bis  other  vices  he  reckons  that  of  drunkenness,) 
being  asked  respecting  a  journey  into  Tartary,  endeavoured  to  di»» 
siiade  him  from  it,  hinting  that,  as  happened  a  few  years  before,  the 
season  of  his  absence  might  again  be  the  season  of  revolt.  This 
displeased  the  royal  ear,  and  availing  himself  of  an  edict  published 
by  Kien-Iung,  which  declared  any  minister  guilty  of  high  treason, 
who  should  attempt  to  dissuade  his  descendants  on  the  throne  from 
visiting  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors  in  Tartary,  Kia-king  decreed  Song 
to  have  merited  death :  in  consideration,  however,  of  the  advice 
having  been  solicited  by  himself,  he  contented  liimself  with  strips 
ping  him  of  his  honours  and  banishing  him  to  Ely  in  Tartary—^ 
whither  his  son,  as  a  marie  of  the  royal  favour,  was  permitted  to 
accompany  him« 

We  regret,  on  many  accounts,  the  illness  of  Mr.  Abel :  the  little 
which  he  saw  of  the  peasantry  of  China,  in  his  botanical  excursions, 
b  exceedmgly  favourable  to  their  character,  and  we  should  have 
been  glad  of  a  fuller  description  of  this  most  important  class  of 
people  from  his  hands. 

*  They  aflforded,'  he  tells  us,  *  a  pleasing  contrast  in  their  simple 
manners  and  civil  treatment  of  strangers,  to  the  cunning  designs  of  the 
salesmen  of  Tung-Chow,  and  the  brutal  importunity  of  the  courtiers  of 
Yueuy^ing-yuen.  When  they  have  accompanied  me  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  far  in  advance  of  my  boat,  and  have  beheld  me  overcome  by 
fatigue  and  heat,  they  have  always  appeared  anxious  to  relieve  my  dis« 
tress.  One  has  hastened  to  the  nearest  house  for  a  seat,  another  has 
brought  me  water,  and  a  third  has  held  an  umbrella  over  my  head  to  de- 
fend me  from  the  sun,  whilst  their  companions  have  at  some  distance 
formed  a  circle  around  me.  We  were  to  these  people  as  the  inhabitants 
of  another  world.  '  Our  features,  dress,  and  habits  were  so  opposed  to 
tbeirs,  as  to  induce  tbem  to  infer  that  our  country,  in  all  its  natural  cha- 
racters, must  equally  differ  from  their  own.  **  Have  you  a  moon,  and. 
rain,  and  rivers  in  your  country?"  were  their  occasional  questions. 
Comprehending  no  other  rational  object  for  the  collecting  of  plants 
than  their  useful  qualities,  and  seeing  me  gather  ail  indiscriminately, 
theyat  once  supposed  that  I  sought  them  merely  as  objects  of  curiosity, 
and  laughed  heartily  at  my  eagerness  to  obtain  them.  Tbey  pitied  my 
ignorance,  and  endeavoured  to  teach  me  their  relative  worth,  and  were 
anxious  for  me  to  learn  the  important  truth,  that  from  one  seed  many 
might  be  obtained.    A  young  man  having  shaken  some  ripe  seeds  from 
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the  capsules  of  the  Sesamura  and  the  Sida,  described  to  me,  with  much 
raiiiuteness,  that  if  I  took  them  to  my  own  country,  and  put  them  into 
the  ground,  they  would  produce  many  plants,  and  1  might  thus  in  time 
ol)tain  the  blessing  of  good  rope  and  oil/ — pp.  130, 131. 

We  are- by  no  means  satisfied  that  we  have  yet  obtained  a  true 
imd  impartial  portrait  of  the  Chinese.  Indeed  we  are  almost  sure 
that  we  have  not.  We  want  to  know  something  more  of  their 
domestic  habits^  In  the  few  novels  and  dramas  which  have  reached 
lis,  w^  find  nothing  of  that  dull  uniformity  in  private  life,  which 
the  books  written  by  Europeans  have  been  pleased  to  attribute  to 
them  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  meet  with  great  variety  of  charac- 
ter, of  dispositions  strongly  marked,  and  of  eccentricities  and  whims 
as  much  out  of  the  way,  and  incidents  as  oddly  diversified,  as  among 
ourselves,  and  which  could  not  have  been  imagined  if  tbey  had  not 
existed  in  the  common  intercourse  of  society.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  that  in  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  populous  empires  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  where  literature  has  always  been  respected,  and 
V'here,  at  a  very  early  period,  an  exalted  system  of  ethics  was  pro- 
mulgated, the  national  character  would  be  found,  in  real  life,  to 
have  its  bright  as  well  as  its  dark  side;  and  the  only  question  is  which 
of  the  two  occupies  the  larger  surface  of  the  picture.  We  should 
always  remember  that  we  view  the  Chinese  character  only  as  drawn 
by  foreigners,  who,  from  the  nature  of  the  govemtnent,  have  at  all 
times  been  the  objects  of  suspicion,  and  who  hold  a  very  limited 
intercourse  with  the  natives.  Mr.  Abel  echos  the  old  and  oft  re- 
peated charge  against  them  of  knavery;  in  support  of  which  he 
quotes  the  inference  of  Pauw,  that  the  shop-keepers  would  never 
have  thought  of  writing  on  their  sign-boards,  '  No  cheating  here,' 
if  they  had  not  predetermined  to  cheat  all  the  world.  But  if  this 
inscription  '  Poo  hau*  be  common,  ac(  Du  Halde  says  it  is,  it 
can  produce  no  efiect,  one  way  or  the  other,  among  themselves ; 
and  it  could  not  be  intended  to  cheat  foreigners,  because  foreigners 
are  not  allowed  to  domiciliate  themselve3  in  China,  nor  even, 
except  on  special  occasions,  to  enter  its  territory.  *  Poo  hau,' 
therefore,  is  quite  as  harmless  as  the  word  '  genuine,'  the  abuse  of 
vvhii^h  is  so  common  on  our  sign^-boards,  that  a  Chinese  would  be 
justiiied  in  retorting  the  observation  of  M.  Pauw,  and  telling 
{lis  countrymen  that  the  English  shopkeepers  would  never  have 
thouglit  of  writing  *  genuine'  on  every  sign,  if  they  were  not  con- 
vinced that  ail  their  articles  were  ^  spurious.' 

On  live  subject  of  infanticide,  and  the  apparent  indifference  to 
human  life,  with  which  the  Chinese  have  been  charged,  we  did  not 
look  for  much  information  from  Mr.  Abel.  The  little  he  pro- 
cured, however^  is  against  the  supposed  practice  being  general  or 
^^opimon. 
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'  Respecting  the  validity  of  those  geneml  charges  of  iohamanity 
brought  against  the  whole  Chinese  people,  and  founded  on  their  reputed, 
practice  of  infanticide,  and  their  apathy  in  withholding  assistance  to 
their  countrymen  when  in  danger,  my  information  is  chiefly  of  a  nega- 
tive kind,  it  will  readily  be  supposed  that  in  our  almost  linear  progress 
through  the  empire,  we  were  not  in  the  way  of  obtaining  a  sufficient 
number  of  facts  for  estimating  the  different  degrees  of  credibility  at* 
tached  to  the  statements,  according  as  little  on  the  subject  of  infanticide 
as  on  that  of  population,  respecting  the  causes  and  extent  of  the  ex-* 
posure  of  children  in  China/ 

That  the  practice  exists^  admits  not  of  a  shadow  of  doubt;  to 
what  extent  it  exists  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  known.  The  little  value 
that  attaches  to  females  throughout  the  East,  leads  too  frequently, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  to  theit  exposure.  In  all  those  nations  the  parent 
seems  to  be  armed  with  uncontrolled  authority  over  his  children, 
even  to  the  taking  away  of  life.  The  Chinese  laws,  in  particular 
instances,  appear  to  admit  this ;  but  the  Chinese  people  deny  the 

|3ractice.  Tbat  it  is  but  too  common  however,  at  least  among  die 
ower  classes^  may  be  inferred  from  the  remonstrance  of  a  magis- 
trate of  Kiang-nan,  published  in  the  Pekiu  Gazette,  praying  the 
Emperor,  that  the  selling  and  putting  away  of  wives,  and  tbe 
drowning  of  female  infants  might  be  prohibited : — on  which  Kia- 
King  very  shrewdly  observes,  that  *  the  existence  of  male  and  fe- 
male is  essential  to  the  continuance  of  the  human  species ;'  and  con- 
cludes, doubtingly,  that  *  if  it  be  true  that  a  common  practice  exists 
among  poor  families  of  drowning  their  female  infants,  it  is  a  very 
shocking  and  wicked  thing,  and  should  be  put  a  stop  to  by  admoni- 
tory and  prohibitory  edicts.* 

There  is  certainly  something  in  all  this,  not  extremely  favourable 
to  tbe  Chinese,  and  yet  they  should  not  be  too  generally  condemned. 
IJnfeeliif  and  unamiable  as  their  character  has  been  represented 
hj  all  the  visitors  of  Canton,  from  Lord  Anson  to  the  present 
writer,  there  are  traits  of  excellence  to  be  found  in  it.  It  is  but 
common  justice  to  allow  them  credit  for  instances  of  individual  ge- 
nerosity and  humanity  as  a  set-off  against  the  knavery  and  brutality^ 
of  which  they  have  been  so  unceremoniously  and  so  universally  ac- 
cused. Mr.  M'Leod  gave  us  an  instance  of  a  Chinese  wanting 
neither  feeling  nor  gratitude;  and  we  took  occasion  to  supply  a  still 
stronger  one.  Captain  Ross,  the  conraiander  of  the  East  India  Com^ 
paoy's  ship  the  Discovery,  has  enabled  us,  from  bis  own  experi- 
ence, to  furnish  a  third.  While  surveying  those  dangerous  rocks, 
called  the  Paracells,  off  the  coast  of  Cochin-china,  he  perceived  tbe 
Mreck  of  a  large  Chinese  junk,  and,  on  approaching  nearer,  ob* 
served  on  a  barren  rock,  not  exceeding  fifty  fathoms  in  length, 
a  group  of  people  amounting  nearly  to  a  thousand;  who  had 
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escaped  the  wreck  only  to  perish  by  famine.  With  the  utmost  dif- 
ficulty they  were  taken,  by  eight  or  ten  at  a  time,  from  this  desolate 
^pot,  on  which  they  had  already  remained  four  days;  and  all  landed 
safe  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Cochin-china. 

Some  time  after  this,  when  Captain  Ross  was  surveying  the 
south-eastern  coast  of  China,  near  the  strait  of  Formosa,  he  landed 
at  a  smalltown  not  far  from  Aimoy ;  on  passii^  throuf^  one  of  the 
streets,  he  was  noticed  by  a  yocmg  man  who  ran  up  to  him,  threw 
himself  on  his  knees,  and  eagerly  embraced  his  legs :  it  appeared 
that  he  wa»  one  of  those  who  had  been  released  from  their  despe- 
rate situation  on  the  rock  of  the  Paracells.  He  made  known  his 
liberator  to  his  towns-people,  who  immediately  crowded  round  the 
Captain,  loading  him  with  blessings  on  every  side;  and  nothing 
that  the  place  afforded  was  considered  as  too  good  for  him. 

One  more,  and  we  have  done.  Can'se-qtuif  one  of  the  Hong 
merchants  of  Canton,  who  is  still  living,  had  large  concerns  with 
the  Americans.  The  master  of  a  ship  belonghig  to  that  nation,  on 
pretence  of  inability,  had  refused  to  settle  the  balance  of  his  ac- 
count witli  him,  and  was  preparing  to  leave  the  river.  Con-se-qua 
complained  of  this  conduct  in  the  presence  of  a  Mr.  Robinson, 
chief  mate  of  one  of  the  East  India  Company's  ships,  who,  know- 
ing that  the  American  captain  had  ample  means  to  settle  his  ba- 
lance>  undertook  to  procure  it  for  the  Hong  merchant.  He  ac- 
cordingly remonstrated  with  the  American,  stating  the  bad  im- 
pression which  such  dishonourable  conduct  roust  leave  on  the  minds 
of  the  Chinese,  and  tliat,  for  the  credit  of  his  country,  he  ought  to 
settle  his  accounts  before  his  departure — in  short,  the  account  was 
settled.  Con-se-qua  strongly  expressed  his  feelings  of  grautude, 
and  told  Mr.  Robinson  that  in  future  he  would  take  his  investment 
off  his  hands  whatever  it  might  be,  at  a  certain  profit,  regardless 
of  the  market  being  overstocked.  This  went  on  for  a  few  years, 
when  one  day  Con-se-qua  thus  addressed  Mr.  Robinson — Mr.  Ro- 
bipson,  you  come  here  one,  two,  three  year,  and  all  year  chief  mate 
— why  you  no  come  captain  f  Mr.  Robinson  informed  him  that  he 
had  not  suflScient  money  to  purchase  the  investment.  What  money 
you  want  i  asked  Con-se-qua.  No  less,  answered  Robmson,  than 
eight  thousand  pounds.  Nothing  more  was  said  at  the  time;  but, 
just  as  the  ships  were  about' to  sail,  Con-se-qua  put  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Robinson,  an  order  on  the  house  of  Baring  and  Co.  (with 
whom  he  was  connected)  to  advance  on  his  account  the  sum  of  ei^bt 
thousand  pounds,  saying.  Now  you  come  captain,  and  when  you  nch 
you  pay  me.  Poor  Robinson  however  did  not  Uve  to  avail  himself 
of  this  noble  act  of  generosity. 

^  Nor  ought  we  to  forget,  while  professing  to  give  an  impartial 
view  of  this  people,  that  in  the  unbounded  respect  and  veneration  of 
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^uMrea  for  their  parents,  and  the  sobriety  which  prevails  generally 
^unong  ail  ranks  and  conditions  of  men,  they  probably  excel  all 
^ther  nations.     But  a  Chinese  is  not  only  of  sober  but  of  industrious 
labtts ;  he  is  also  naturally  dexterous  and  ingenious,  and  whatever 
lie  undertakes  he  performs  with  neatness  and  propriety*    The  fa- 
culties of  bis  mind  are  clear  and  acute ;  his  perceptions  quick,  ami 
would  be  comprehensive  if  called  into  action ;  but  the  system  of 
his  education  and  the  nature  of  the  institutions  under  which  M  lives, 
constitute  him  too  much  of  a  machine,  whose  motions  are  regulated 
by  certain  invariable  rules.    So  singularly  uniform  indeed  aiie  the 
features,  the  appearance,  and  the  public  manners  of  this  people, 
that  it  was  welt  observed  by  one  of  the  missionaries,  *  Parcourez 
Pempire  de  la  Chine ;   tout  vous  semblera  fond6  dans  le  m&me 
creuset,  et  fa^onn6  par  le  m^mc  moule.' 

To  this  sameness,  arising  from  legislative  interference  in  all  that 
concerns  a  man's  conduct  in  life,  it  is  owing  that,  while  in  most 
parts  of  the  western  world  the  human  faculties  have  been  either  in  a 
state  of  progressive  improvement  or  d^eterioration,  most  of  the 
Oriental  nations  have  remained  very  nearly  stationary^  Time  would 
seem  to  have  stood  still  with  the  Chinese.  We  find  them  neither 
improved  in  learning  nor  in  morals,  nor  in  the  system  of  govem- 
meot  and  l^islation,  nor  one  whit  more  enlightened  in  religion  or 
ii  the  sciences,  than  they  were  three  thousand  years  ago.  Ilie  cut 
of  their  robes,  the  plan  of  tiieir  faonses,  the  form  of  their  furniture, 
have  not  changed  ia  all  that  time,  so  much  are  they  under  the  do- 
minion of  ancient  custom — smd  while  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  globe  has  been  agitated  by  the  capricious  tyranny  of  fashion, 
diey  have  had  the  advantage  (if  advantage  it  be)  of  reposing  in 
peace  under  that  alone. 

But  as  bumaii  nature  is  every  where  pretty  much  the  same,  China 
would  appear  to  have  its  male  and  femdie  elegantes  us  well  as  mlier 
countries.  In  a  Chinese  novel  called  Hung-ham-^Mung,  or,  2'ke 
Red  Chamber  Dreamsy  part  of  which  has  been  translated  by  Mr. 
Davis,  of  whom  we  have  had  frequent  occasions  to  speak  ^vourably, 
two  <^aracters  are  introduced,  whose  cefstufne  may  be  amusing  to  the 
belles  and  beaux  of  Great  Britain.  The  dress  of  the  lady,  who  is 
denominated  a  La-^2;e— (something  sharp  or  pungent)— is  thus  de- 
scribed :  *  On  her  head  her  knot  of  hair  was  luiomed  with  gold  and 
silk  and  eigte  precious  stones  pendent.  It  was  fastened  with  a  pin  of 
pearls  dropping  from  live  little  eagles.  An  ornament  of  virgin  gold, 
enlivened  widi  insects,  embraced  her  neck.  Around  her  waist  was 
an  upper  dress  of  deep  red-coloured  silk^  on  which  were  em- 
broidered an  hundred  golden  butterflies,  fluttering  among  flowers. 
Over  this  was  a  narrow  garment  made  of  the  skins  of  stone-blue 
mioe,  and  silk  of  five  different  colours.    Below  all,  was  a  petticoat 
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of  foreign  crape  of  a  green  colour^  sprinkled  widi  flowens. 
baid  a  pair  of  most  bewitching  three-cornered  ejes,  and  two  ey^e* 
Wows  curved  like  the  youns  \i'illoM^  leaves ;  her  person  was'slenjery 
light,  and  airy.'  The  genUeoian  was  also  covered  widi  butterflies 
fluttering  among  flowers  of  gold :  his  beaufciAil  nose  was  full  aocP 
round,  like  the  gall-bladder  of  a  quadruped;  and  he  had  a  face  like 
the  moon  in  the  midst  of  autumn — covered  with  white  paint,  ancf 
Ups  tinged*  with  vermilion.  From  his  head  to  the  end  of  his  tail^ 
yyhich  dangled  to  the  ankles,  hung  four  strings  of  precious  atonest 
set  in  gold.  His  upper  tunic  was  pink,  spangled  with  flowers,*  \n» 
trowsers  and  stockings  were  embroidered,  and  his  shoes. wer^  of  sL 
deep  red  colour,  with  thick  white  soles.  This  irresistible  yonlh/isr 
said  to  have  ^  ten  thousand  thoughts  of  love  collected  in  the  comer 
of  his  eye.' 

.  Mr.  Abel  (to  whoni  we  now  return)  had  scarcely  left  Tien-sing 
when  he  was;  seized  with  a  brain  fever,  which  confined  him  to  his 
bed  for  several  weeks.  He  had  the  misfortune  therefore  of  raissins 
the  host  and  most  interesting  part  of  the  journey,  especially  thai 
which  led  up  the  great  river  Yang-Tse-£jangpast  the  ancient  capi*" 
tal  Nan- King  and  its  celebrated  porcelain  Pagoda,  the  appearance 
of  which,  though  none  of  the  party  approached  within  tvw  miles 
of  it,  accorded,  Mr.  Abel  was  told,'  with  the  descriptiongiven  of  it 
by  different  writers.'  The  catholic  missionaries  all  speak  with. a4« 
miration  of  this  edifice.;  but  none  that  we  know  of,  except  P^re  le 
Compte,  has  described  it ;  and  his  account  of  it  is,  like  every  thing 
else  in  his  book,  loose  and  vague,  and  little  to  be  relied  on.  The 
following  curious  description  of  the  Temple  of  Boudh,  for  such 
this  celebrated  Pagoda  is,  was  purchased  in  the  city  of  Nan-King> 
on  the  return  of  the  embassy:  it  is  perhaps  theflrst  authentic acr  . 
count  of  it  which  has  reached  Europe,  and  we  think  our  readers  wilt 
be  gratified  with  a  verbal  translation  of  the  original,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Sir  George  Staunton*  Lord  Am- 
herst is  said  to  b^  possessed  of  a  modql  of  tins  extraordinary  builds 
}i^,  which,  Du  Halde  says,  '  is  certainly  the  most  solid,  remark«> 
able,  and  magnificent  structure  in  the  eastern  world.'  He  should 
have  co|[ifined  the  remark  to  China,  and  made  an  exception  of  the 
'Great  Wall.' 

*  The  Dwelling  of  Security,  Tranquillity,  and  Peace. 

*  The  representation  of  the  precious  glazed  Tower  of  the  Temple,  of 
Gratitude,  in  the  province,  of  Kiang-Nan.  .      . 

'  '^This  work  was,  commenced  at  noon,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  .the 
sixtji  moon  of  the  tenth  year  of  the  Emperor  Yong  Lo*,  of  the  dynasty 
of  Ming,,  and  was  competed  on  the  first  day  of  the  eighth  moon  of  tde 

•  1413  of  th©  Christian  era. 
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itnth  yearof  ibe  Emperor  Sioen  t%,  df  the  same  dynaa^y,  heltigy  ^t6« 
gether,  a  period  of  nineteen  years  in  building.  ^ 

^  The  sum  of  money  expended,  in  compti^ttng  the  precious  glared 
tower,  was  two  millions  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  four 
Kundred  and  ei<;hty-four  ounces  of  silver.  In  the  construction  of  the 
omajiiental  globe  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  roof  of  the  toMrer^  forty^eigbt 
kin*  in  weight  of  gold  (sikty-four  pounds),  and  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred kin  in  weight  of  copper  were  consumed.  The  circumference  of 
'  tbis^globe  is  thirty-six  che,t  or  forty- two  feet.  Each  round  or  story  is 
eighteen  che  high;  In  that  part  of  the  tower  called  the  Quang,  were 
consumed  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy  kin  weight  of 'brass* 
The-  iron  hoops  or  ring^,  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  roof,  are  nine  in  num* 
(er,  and  sixty-three  che^  each,  in  circumference.  The  Smaller  hoops 
are  twenty-four  che  in  circumference — and  their  total  weight  is  three 
thousand  six  hundred  kin.| 

•  *  On  different  parts  of  the  tow6r  are  suspended  eighty-one  iron  bellis^ 
each  bell  weighing  twelve  kin  or  sixteen  pounds.  There  are  also  nine  iron 
chains,  each  of  which  weighs  one  hundred  and  fifty  kin,  and  is  eighty 
che  long.  The  copper-pan  with  two  mouths  to  itj  on  the  toof,  is  esti-^ 
mated  to  weigh  nine  hundred  kin,  and  is  sixty  che  in  circumference; 
Thc^  is  also  a  celestial  plate  on  the  top,  weighing  four  hundred  and 
sixty  kin,  and  twenty  che  in  circumference.  In'  the  upper  part  of  the 
icywtr  are  preserved  the  following  articles! — Of  night-illuminating 
pcaris,  one  string ;  of  water-repelling  pearls,  one  string;  of  fire-repel- 
liag  pearls,  one  string;  of  dust-re  palling  pearls^  one  string;  and  over 
all  these  i^  a  string  of  the  relics  of  Foe.  Also  an  ingot  of  saiid  gold 
weighing  forty  leang  (ounces),  and  one  hundred  kin  weight  of  tea— of 
silver  one  thousand  leang  weight — of  the  bright  huing,  tiAro  pieces, 
weighing  one  hundred  kin— -of  precious  stones,  one  string— of  the  ever- 
Histing  physic-money,  one  thousand  strings — of  yellow  satin,  two  pieces 
-^of  the  book  hidden  in  the  earth,  one  copy— of  the  hook  of  Omito 
Foe,  one  copy— of  the  book  of  She  Kia  Foe,  one  cepy-'H>f  the  book  of 
Tsie  Yin  Foe^  one  copy,  all  wrapped  up  together^  and  preserved  in  the 
iefnple. 

'  *  rrhe  tower  has  eight  sides  or  faces^  and  its  CircUmferenct  it  two  hun-^ 
dred  and  forty  che.  The  nine  itories  taken  together  dre  two  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  and  a  half  che  high.  From  the  highest  ftbry  to  the 
extreone  point  of  the  pinnacle  of  the  roof,  are  one  hundi^d  and  twenty 
che.    The  lamps  within  the  tower  are  seveu-timestseven  in  tnimher,  in 

1 —  'ji'i  ,11    »i     t   I.    ■       I     11  n  I  M*  111  i      I  ^ ,    I   ^>ii  ,1.  ,, 

*  A  kin  is  one  puuud  and  ene-tbird* 
'  i*  A  che  is  atiout  fourteen  inches. 

i  T\n»  part  is  obscure^  and  wiU  be  better  understood  from  Le  Oompfae*!  deioriplfbn, 
{perfect  as  it  is.  *  The  top.^  the  edifice  is  not  the  least  beauUtol  part  of*  the  tower  > 
it  k  S  mSysy  plillar,that  sti^CK)*  oppn  the  floor  of  the  eighth  stor^,  and  teachei  more 
iWi  thirty  (eet  above  the  rouf,  it  seeroi.  to  be  wrapt  in  a  large  iron  hoQp«  •/  the  laiBt 
lifight,  ki  the  form  of  a  screw  or  spiral  line,  ekteuding  Several  feet  from  tbs  pUlar,  so  as 
&  «ppear  like  a  hollow  cone,  suspended  in  the  alt,  tt^b  <pabcS  to  let  in  ll|lit.  On  the 
top  ^  this  pithir  is  placed  a  golden  bftit,  of  extraordin«jrv  ma|nitiide.'  |ExtniordiiiMrjf' 
indee^ !  for,  if  the  Cfbinese  account  is  Mile  bdievedi  it$  diipensions  afe  iMre  than  imke^ 
md,  oCpturte^  Ha  roagnttode  more  than  four  tiroes  thM  of  the  ball  of  St.  Paul's  catbe- 
driL    It  would  «eem  to  be  of  copper,  and  pbted  with  gold.    Ed, 
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all  fiorty^be  jlampnciisbe9>  ettd  on  tbe.  outside,  thertl  are  Qne^  Inmdrfil 
and  twenty-efght  lamp-dishes.  Each  nrght  they  are  applied  wi^^  §[tx 
Hin  weight:  of  oiU  Their  splendour  penetrates  upwards  to  the  55d 
heaven; — midway,  they  shed  a  lustre^over  the  people,  the  good  aqd  Aq 
bad  together, — downwards,  they  illuminate  the  earth  as  far  as  the  dty 
of  TseKee  Hien,  in  the  province  of  Che- Kiang. 

*<  The  official  title  of  the  head  priesi  of  the  temple  is  Chao  Sieu^ 
His  disciples  are  called  Yue.  The  total  number  of  priests  on  the  es ta^ 
blisbment.  is  eight  hifndred  and  fi/ty.  The  family  naroe  of  the  heaA 
mason  of  the  building  was  Yao,  his  personal  name  Sieu,  and  his  nalti^ 
town  Tsing  Kiang  Foo.  The  femily  name  of  the  bead  carpenter  wa« 
Hoo,  his  personal  name  Chung,  and  his  native  province  Kiang  See. 

The  extent  of  the  whole  enclosure  of  the  temple  is  seven  hundred 
and  seventy  men*,  and  eigbt-tenths.^ — To  tbe  southward,  towards  Gbim 
Van  San,  are  two  hundred  and  twenty^ix  meu.-^Eastward  to  tbo 
boundary  of  Chin  Sien  Seng^are  two  huii^red  and  thirty-foifr  meu,and 
eigbt-tenths.— In  the  centre  is  the  ground  of  Hoo  Kin  Te. — Westward* 
as  far  as  the  land  of  She  Hou  Hoa,  are^  one  hundred  and  twenty  meu^ 
— And  northward,  to  the  land  of  Lieu  Siea  Song^  are  one  handr^ 
and  eighty  meu.  t 

'  Viewing*  therefore,  tbis  History  of  the  Glazed  Tower,  may  it  not  b« 
considered  as  the  work  of  a  Divinity  ?  Who  shall  perform  the  like!       * 

*  Lately,  on  the  fifteentji  day  of  the.  fifth  moon  of  the  ^tb  year  o£ 
Kia-Kingj  at  four  in  the  morning,  the  god  of  thunder,  in  hit  pjursiiit 
of  a  monstrous  dragon,t  followed  it  into  this  temple,  struck  tbree  ol 
the  sides  of  the  fabricy  and:  materially  damagexl  the  ninth  story ;  but: 
the  strength  and  majesty  of  the  god  of  the  temple  are  most  potent,  and 
the  Jai^s  of  Foe  are  not  subject.to  change :— the  tower,  by  his  influence^ 
was  (therefore  savied  from,  entire  destruction.  The  viceroy  and  the  fcKH 
yen  reported  the  circunistance  to  bis  imperial  majesty;  and  on  tkci 
si«th  dayof  the  second  moon  of  the  seventh  .year,  the  restoration  of.tbe^ 
damaged  parts  was  , commenced  :  and  oh  the  niheteentb  dayof  tbet 
fifth. moon  the  rppairsj were  completed.  ^ 

*  Oti  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  the  sixth  moon  of  the  twelfth  year  of 
bts  present  majesty,  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  on  a  siidden  there  fell  s^ 
heavy  shower  of  rain,  and  the,  god  of  thundecag^in  rushed  fprtb  in 
front  of  the  tower ;  and  penetrating  the  roof,  pursued  the  great  dragoa 
from,  the  top  to  the  bottom.  The  glazed  porcelain  tiles  of  thesixtb 
story  were  much  daiiaged,.^nd^  where  the  godicif.  thunder  issued  out 
at  the  great  gate,  several' ©rtbe  boards  taken  from  the  wood  of  ^e 
heavenly  flower-tree  were  broken .;--Thus  the  god  of  the  thunder^ 
having  finally  driven  away  the  monstrous  dragon,  jretui^ed  to  his  places 
in  the  Heavens. 

*  The  priests  of  the  temple  reported  the  event  to  the  local  autboritfes, 
and  the  officer  Heu,  submitted  the  report  to  his  imperial  majesty,  an^, 
awaited  the  Jssue  of  the  sumsj^^uired  to  defray  the  charge  of  th& 

:       ^  '  '    ' ■ .-    .  .   .  ^.  ^  ."  '.u      I         t 

*  A  meu  is  somewhat  less  than  an  Engliah  acr^^ 

t  By  the  p^nonification  of  the  dragon  the  forked  lightning  w^ald  sotm  to  be  wpve* 
seated ;  and  that  of  the  Deitjr  under  (he  aOond  of  the  thundor.  '   • 
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f>cpairs«    The  gates  of  the  tower  have  been  closed  for  a  year,  while  th<» 
f  ntdrior  has  beeu  repairing.      . 

Deny  not  the  presence  of  a  God — a  God  thete  is ;  .' 

K.  .  He  soundsibis  dread  thunder,  and  all  the  world  trembles/      y 

Mr.  Abel  was  greatly  disappointed  in  not  meeting  with  numeU 
rous  examples  of  that  system  of  terhice  cultivation  for  which  Cbiirar 
faas  been  sc  highly  extolled.  '  Like  one  of  the  missionaries/  hd 
saysy  '  I  had  imagined  China  to  be  an  immense  garden^  cultivated 
VFrth  infinite  care,  and  receiving  its  chiief  embellishn^ent  fronr 
mountains  cut  into  terraces^  productive  in  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
food;  and,  like  him,  I  was  disappointed  in  finding  them  very  fre- 
quently barren  of  the  means  of  subsistence  from  the  base  to  thq 
summit.'  His  own  ej^perience,  he  tells  qs,  agrees  with  that  of  M^t 
Barrow,  who  has  observed,  that  in  the  whole  route  from  i^ekin  to 
Capton  terrace  cultivation  occurred  on  so  small  a  scale  as  hardly 
to  deserve  notice.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  venerable  Abb6  Gro-' 
zier,  who  is  about  to  bring  out  an  enlarged  edition  of  his  *  General 
History  of  China,'  will  have  corrected  the  exaggerated  statements 
of  the  Catholic  Missionaries  on  this  as  well  as  on  most  other  sub-^ 
jjBCts  connected  with  that  country. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  embassay  at  Canton,  they  soon  discovered^ 
Aat  all  the  transactions  of  the  Pei-ho  and  the  court  of  Yuen- 
ming-yuen  had  preceded  them ;  that  instttlctions  h&d  reached  ther 
viceroy  respecting  the  entertainment  of  thfe  ambassador,  the  lecture? 
he  was  to  read  to  him,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  was^  finally  to 
dismiss  him.  The  ceremony  of  delivering  the  Emperor's  letter  to. 
the  Prince  Regent,  or  rather,  to  the  King  of  England,  for  the  Chi-; 
nese  understand  not  what  a  regent  is,  '  was  more  imposing  (Mr. 
Abel  assures, us)  on  the  part  of  the  English  than  of  the  Chinese :'  it 
was  ^  chiefly  interesting  to  us  (he  adds)  as  affording  tb^  spectacle 
of  a  petty  tyrant  shrinking  under  the  calm  dignity  of  an  English  riq^ 
bleman ;' — *  the  viceroy,  whose  lowering  brow  and  gloomy  vifcage 
strongly  expressed  his  character  of  cunning,  and  his  feeling  of  mtyr^ 
tified  pride,  and  who  had  endeavoured,  on  first  meeting  his  excel-' 
lency,  to  assume  an  overbearing  port,  grew  pale,  and  his  ^ycJ  surfc 
under  the  stem  and  steady  gaze  of  the  English  ambassador.'  We  did 
not  think  that  Lord  Amherst  could  assume  so  formidable  a  look 
— at  all  events,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  presence  of  Cap-^ 
tain  Maxwell  and  the  recollection  of  the  guns  of  the  Alceste  in  pass- 
ing the  Bocca  Tigris,  were  not  without  their  due  share  in  '  blank- 
ing the  once  bold  visage'  of  the  viceroy. 

Mr.  Abel  tells  us  tluit  *  the  contents  of  the  Emperor's  letter  to 
the  Prince  Regent  formed  a  sulgect  of  much  speculation  with  the 
embassy ;'  and  that '  there  was  every  reason  to  expect,  judging  from 
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the  imperial  edicts  ^'hich  had  transt>tred/  that  it  would  give  e  xerj 
false  and  distorted  account  of  all  the  transactions  of  the  embassy/ 
This  docusDieut  had  also  preceded  the  ambassador,  and  was  cir- 
culated among  the  missionaries  in  Macao; — so  little  difficulty  dp 
thej  find  iu  maintaining  n  rapid  communication  between  the  two 
extremities  of  this  vast  eippi«'e,  notwithstanding  their  complaints  oi 
the  vigilance  and  jealousy  of  the  Chinese!  Of  this  precious  epiatle 
l¥e  are  happily  enabled  to  furnish  our  readers  with  a.copy-^with 
some  loss,  we  fear,  to  the  spirit  of  the  original,  since  it  has  oidy 
reached  us  through  the  medium  of  an  Italian  translation. 

*  The  Supreme  Sovereign  of  the  earth,  who  has  received  it  from 
heaven  and  revolving  time,  issues  this  imperial  mandate  to  the  King  c^ 
England,  with  the  purport  of  which  let  him  be  most  fully  acquainted. 

.  ^  Your  country,  O  King,  is  situated  at  an  immense  distance  beyond  a 
vast  ocdBJpi,  yet  you  send  to  me,  in  the  sincerity  of  your  heart,  an  offer- 
ing of  devotedness,  and  turn  with  a  zealous  affection  to  the  transforming 
hinuences  which  emanate  from  the  middle  kingdom  (China). 

*  On  a  former  occasion,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  Kien-lung,  at  a  time 
when  the  reign  of  the  exalted,  the  honourable,  and  the  immaculate 
emperor  was  approaching  towards  its  close,  you  sent  an  ambassador 
across  the  seas  to  the  residence. 

-  ^  At  that  time,  your  ambassador,  in  approachmg  the  throne  with 
veneration  and  respect,  performed  the  accustomed  ceremony  without 
exceeding  or  falling  short  of  what  is  required;  and  duly  observed  all 
the  fornd  r  decorum ;  and  was  then  enabled  to  look  up,  and 

tp  receii  and  affection  of  the  Son  of  Heaven;  to  see  his  ma- 

jesty's a  to  be  entertained  at  a  grand  banquet;  and  to  have 

liumerot  le  presents  bestowed  upon  him. 

Mn  tl  tkr  you,  O  King,  have  thought  fit  again  to  send  an 

ambassa urt,  with  a  written  representation,  and  with  orders 

to  present  me  with  the  productions  of  your  country  on  his  being  intro- 
duced to  my  presence. 

'  I,  the  Emperor^  having  reflected  that  you,  O  King,  had  done  so  iq 
md  fi-om  feelings  of  respect  and  obedience,  rejoiced 
intelligence ;  1  caused  forthwith  the  former  records 
id  I  ordered  the  proper  number  of  officers  of  stale 
1  of  your  ambassador,  that  on  the  very  day  of  his 
ace  he  might,  in  all  due  respect,  behold  the  imperial 
i  entertained  with  a  grand  festival,  according  to  all 
actly  the  same  ceremonies  which  were  observed  in 

>r  first  began  to  Open^  hts  communications  at  Tieii- 

tmng.  I  appointed  great  officers  of  state  to  be  there  to  give  to  him  an  im- 
perial feast  and  entertainment.  When,  behold  !  instead  of  your  ambas- 
sador returning  thanks  for  this  feast,  he  refused  to  pay  obedience  to  the 
prescribed  ceremonies. 
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*  I,  the  Emperor^  in  the  a&ir  of  an  ihfeijor  officer  of  state  arriving 
froni  a  remote  country,  did  not  deem  forms  and  ceremonif^  of  any  grean 
'importance;  it  was  an  affair  in  which  some  ittdiilgence  and  a  com^as- 

/sionate  forbearance  might  be  shewn  to  the  individual ;  and  1  therefore 
made  a  special  order  for  all  my  great  officers  of'  stale  to  use  gentleness 
^and  accommodating  behaviour  towards  your  ambassador;  and  to  inlbnki 
*liiin  on  his  arrival  at  Pekin,  that.in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  Kien^lai^, 
*y^ur  ambassador,  in  performing  the  usual  ceremony,  always  fell  upon 
iiis  knees,  and  bowed  his  head  to  the  ground  according  to  the  established 
^orms  ;  how,  indeed,  on  such  an  occasion,  could  any  change  be  allowed  ? 

*  Your  ambassador  then  told  my  great  officers,  face  to  face,  that 
^hen  the  proper  time  came  he  would  comply  with  the  cerem4)nie6,  and 
'^ouid  periform  the  kneeling  and  prostration,  and  bowing  of  the  head  to 
^ht  ground ;  and  that  no  exceeding  or  falling  short  of  the  established 

forms  should  oCcur. 

'  Accordingly,  my  great  officers,  in  conformity  to,  and  in  ri^liance'on, 
this  declaration,  reported  the  affiiir  to  me,  and  1  sent  down  tiiv  pleasure 
that  on  the  7th  day  of  the  7th  moon  your  atpbassadoir  should'be  ordered 
to  appear  before  the  imperial  person  ;  that  on  the  8th  in  th^  great  hall 
of  light  and  splendour,  an  entertainment  should  be  conferred,  and  gifts 
bestowed;  and  again,  that  in  the  gardens  of  ]>erpetual  pleasure,  a  ^ast 
should  be  prepared  ;  that  on  the  9th,  he  should  have  his  audience  of 
4eave,  and  that  on  the  same  d^y  it  should  be  permitted  him  :to  ramble 
among  the  hills  of  ten  thousand  ages :  that  on  the  1 1th,  at  the  gate  of 
perfect  concord,  gifts  should  again  be  conferred,  after  which  he  should 
Tepair  to  the  board  of  ceremonies  and  there  again  be  feasted ;  and  that 
on  the  12th  he  should  be  finally  dispatched,  and  ordered  to  proceed  on 
hh  journey.  The  day  fixed  for  performing  the  ceremony,  and  the  pre- 
<:ise  form  to  be  observed,  were  previously  communicated  to  your  am- 
bassador by  my  great  officers  o{  state. 

*  On  the  7th,  the  day  appointed  for  your  ambassador  to  approach 
and  behold  the  imperial  person,  he  accordingly  arrived  at  the  palace, 
and  1,  the  Emperor,  was  just  about  to  enter  the. great  hall  of  audience. 

*'  Your  ambassador,  all  on  a  sudden,  asserted  that  he  was  so  exceed- 
ingly ill,  that  he  could  not  stir^  a  step :  I  thought  it  npt  impossible* 
and  tHerefbre  ordei;ed  the  two  assistant  ambassadors  to  enter  the  ha)|-, 
and  ^appear  before  me;  but  both  the  assistant  ambassadors  also  as- 
;serted  that  they  too  were  ill.  This  certainly  was  an  instance  of  rudeness 
•which  had  never  been  exceeded.  I  did  not,  however,  inflict  severe 
chastisement ;  but  1  ordered  them  to  be  sent  olf  the  same  dayy  on  thiHr 
return  to  their  own  country.  As  your  ambassador  was  thosprevented 
from  beholding  the  imperial  presence,  it  was  not  expedient  that  he 
should  send  in  the  written  representation  from  you*  0  King.  Itis, 
therefore*  sent  back  in  the  same.stjite  it  qarae,  by  yoijr  ambassador.  . 

*  We  have  considered,  however,  that  you,  O  King,  from  the  immense 
.dotance  of  mapy  times  ten  thousand  lee,  respectCuliy  caused  a  written 
representation  to  be  presented  to  ine,  and  duly  oftered  presents;' that 
your  ambassadors  inability  to  communicate,  on  your  behalf,  with  prop 
fcund  reverence  and  sincere  devotion,  is  bis  own  faulty  and  that  the 
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disposition  of  profound  reflect  aad  due  0)>edieace  on  your  piirt,  O  King, 
arc  visibly  appi^rent— 

'  I  therefore  thought  proper  to  take  frpqn  among  the  articles  of  tri- 
1)Ute,  only  a  few  maps,  some  prints  of  vie^s  ^ncl  portrait^;  but  I  hi^Uy 
.applaud  your  feelings  of  sincere  devotedn^ss  fur  me,  just  the  same  as  if 
1  iiad  received  the  whole.  In  return  I  ordered  to  be  givep  to  you,  O 
King,  ^  Joorecy  (emblem  of  prosperity,)  a  string  of  imperial  be^ds,  two 
laige  silk  purses,  and  eight  small  ones,  as  a  proof  of  our  tender  and  in- 
dulgent conduct  in  this  afiair. 

'  Your  country  is  too  remotely  distant  jjjpm  the  central  and  flourish* 
ing  empire;  so  that  to^send  an  ambassador  such  a  distance  over  the 
Ava.ves  of  the  sea  is  not  a  light  affair.  '  Besides,  your  ambassador,  it  w^uld 
seem,  does  not  understand  how  to  practise  the  rites  and  ceremopies  of 
the  central  empkei  The  subject  indeed  involves  a  severe  labour  oft^e 
lips  and  the  tongue,  which  is  by  no  means  pleasant  oreasy  to  bear* 
.  ^  i^jThecelesiiial  empire  sets  very  little  value  on  things  that  are  brought 
from  a. distance.  Nor  does  it  consider  as  rare  and  precious  pearls  thp 
productions  of  your  country,  however  curious  and  ingenious  they  may 
bethought. 

^  That  you,  O  King,  may  preserve  your  people  in  pefice,  and  be 
careful  in  giving  strength  to  the  boundary  lines  of  your  territories, , that 
JK)  separation  of  those  parts  whi9h  are  distant  from  that  which  is  near 
at  home.inay  take  place,*  is  what  I,  the  Emperor,  sincerely  and  stropgly 
recommend. 

5.>F»nally,  there  will.be  no  occasioji  hereafter  for  you  to  send  an  am- 
bsfss^or  from  so' great  a  distance,  and  to  give  him  the  trouble  of  passr 
ingover  mountains  and  crossing  the  pcean.  If  you  do  but  pour  out  the 
^i|rt  in  dutiful  obedience,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary,  at  any  stated 
•time,  to  come  to  the  ct;lestial  presence,  ere  it  be  pronounced,  that  you 
turn  towards  the  transforming  infl.uences  \yhich  emanate  from  this  em- 

,     *  This  imperial  mandate  is  now  issued  that  you  may  for  ever  obey  it. 
Kia-King— 21st  year,  7lh  mpon,  20th  day.'— (Sept.  11th,  lSl6.) 

Trom  this  imperial  epistle  two  things  are  sufficiently  evident — 
1.  that  tiie  *  Supreme  Sovereign  of  the  earth*  has  as  little  regard 
for  truth  as  his  officers  of  state  have ;  and,  2.  that  he  wishes 
,to  decline  any  further  diplomatic  intercourse  with  us.  We  learn 
.however  that  the  officers  of  Canton  are  more  than  usually  civil  and 
attentive  to  our  resident  countrymen ;  but  at  the  same  time  busily 
engaged  in  building  forts  on  every  accessible  part  of  the  coa/st 
from  the  Bocca  Tigris  to  the  Pei-ho,  his  Imperial  Majesty's  mi- 
nisters being  under  great  apprehension  that  their  treatment  of  Lord 
Amherst  may  be  yet  visited  upon  them  by  a  less  pacific  missioft  ' 
than  the  last. 

We  have  little  more  to  say  of  Mr.  Abel.  While  on  the  spot,  h^ 
very  laudably  exerted  himself  to  procure  some  information  respect- 

*  This  seems  to  be  a  delicate  allusion  to  our  Indian  empire.        ^  •     ;.;  * 
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the  cidtiire  atid  prepftration  of  tete :  be  has-  not  been  able  lioif^ 
ever  to  add  much  to  that  which  was  sflready  known.  '^ 

•  I  trould  gain  (he  says)  no  infarmation  in  China  inducing  tH^  to  belifcvt 
that  the  process  t?here  used  id  manufacturing  the  leaf  di&rs  ma^WiaHy 
from  that  employed  in  Rio  Janeiro,  and  which  appears  to  be  nearly  th% 
stttee  as  that  of  Japan,  described  by  Kaempfer.  Frompersons  perfe'OlIy  cort- 
wrswt  with  the  Chinese  methqd,  I  learnt  that  cither  of  the  two  plants 
will  atbrd  the  black  or  green  tea  of  the  shops;  bnt  that  the  broad  thinj- 
leaved  plant  is  preferred  for  making  the  green  tea.  As  the  colour  an4 
c^aality  of  the  tea  does  not  then  depend  upon  the  difference  of  species, 
it  must  arise  from  some  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  mknufacturing  them, 
I>rying  the  leaves  of  the  green  tea  in  vessels  of  copper  has  been  sup- 
|K>$ed,  but  apparently  without  foundation,  to.  account  for  the  difference 
in  colour;  Without  going  into  the  supposition 'that  any  thing  extrd^ 
ne6us  or  deleterious  is  used,  both  difference  of  colour  and  quality  ratty 
ptthat^  be  e7q)lained,  by  considering  one  of  the  known  circumstanced 
attending  its  preparation ;  namely,  the  due  management  of  the  heat 
^ised  In  drying  the  plant.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  a  leaf  dried 
'at  a'  low  heat  will  retain  more  of  its  original  colour  and  more  of  its  pe<* 
collar  qualities  than  one  that  has  suffered  a  high  temperature.  SUp* 
posii^^  therefore,  the  leaves  of  the  same  species  or  variety  of  the  tea 
plant  to  have  undergone  such  different  degrees  of  h^at  in  their  prepara- 
tion, their  peculiar  properties  would  be  expected  to'occinr  6f  greatest 
strength  in  those  of  the  greenest  colour;  or  in  thbse  to 'which  both 
Chinese  and  Europeans  attribute  the  most  powerful  properties.  I  may 
heife  add,  that  by  for  the  strongest  tea  which  \  tasted  in  China,  called 
"  Yn-tien,"  and  used  on  occasions  of  Ceremony,  scarcely  coloured  the 
water.  ^  On  examming  it  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  form  of  the  leaves, 
I  foand  it  to  consist  of  the  scarcely  expanded  budt  of  the  plant/-^ 
pp.  222,  223.  . 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Abel  was  eorrectly'informed,  that  either  of 
the  two  plants^  the  broad  and  narrow-leaded,  will  niake  either  the 
black  or  the  green  tea  of  the  shops  ;  and  that  the  colour  and  qua- 
lity of  die  tea  do  not  depend  on  the  diiierence  of  species,  but  on 
the  due  matiagement  of  the  heat  used  iri  drying  the  plant.  The 
black  tea,  for  instance,  having  undergone  a  high  degree  of  roast^ 
ing,  is  deprived  of  more  of  the  peculiar  juices  of  the  plant  than  the 

i^reen,  which,  in  the  process  of  preparation,  is  submitted  to  a  much 
ess  degree  of  heat.  Mr.  Reeves,  the  deputy  tea-taster  at  Canton, 
an  ingenious  and  inquisitive  gentleman,  disc^overed  that  ther  Chinese 
had  a  practice  of  communicating  a  iiner  blooip  to  dtiU  green  teas, 
by  sprmkling  a  little  indigo,  mixed  with  powder  of  gypsum,  wlril« 
stirring  the  leaf  about  in  the  heated  iron  pan;  but  this  process  wa» 
only  used  in  the  dull  faded  teas,  and  the  quantity  of  the  material^r 
was  too  trifling  to  be  in  any  way  injurious.  •    . 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  discuss  the  question,  '^Whether  the 
tea  plant  will  AriveJn  any  other  country  than  China/  because  therd 
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jcyui  1>ff  Ver;  litde  doubt  tbat  it  will  thrive  in  any  diiliate  ^khmn^ 
tfae  myrtle  grows ;  in  fact,  it  will  bear  tbe  winter  of  j^laiKi  m 
.certain  situations^  In  China  the  plant  is  to  be  met  with  from  Pekki 
to  Canton,  and  \Ve  may  therefore  concliide  tha^t  i^  is  by  no  means 
#  ilelicate  shrub ;  still  we  cannot  s^ree  with  Mr.  Abel  in  thinkiog 
■that  ^  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  would  seem  to  be  the  most  eligible 
•geographical  situation  for  its  culture :' — and  we  are  quite  sure  ibat 
he  could  not  have  mentioned  a  situation  less  adapted  for  it  in  an 
economical  point  of  view,  The  tei|-tree  can  only  be  cultivated  and 
prepared  for  use  in  a  country  where  the  population  is  exceedingly 
abundant,  and  labour  exceedingly  cheap.  At  the  Cape,^  where  tbe 
bire  of  a  common  day-labourer  is  froivi  two  to  three  dollara,  a 
pound  of  tea  could  not  be  raised  for  a  pound  sterling;  in  China^ 
where  tl^e  wages  of  labour  pre  litde  more  than  three-pence  a-day,  th^ 
same  quantity  may  be  brought  to  market  for  about  half  a  crown. 
Mr.  Abel  may,  tlierefore,  be  assured  that  we  shall  never  '  derive  the 
tea  from  any  of  our  o\m  dependencies/  nor  '  cease  to  be  indiebCed 
to  China  for  an  article  that  enters  so  essentially  into  the  comforts  of 
all  classes  of  his  countrymen.' 

Op  leaving  Chin^,  I^rd  Amherst  availed  himself  of  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  paying  a  cursory  visit  to  Manilla.  Nothing  seems  to  nave 
struck  Mr/iVbel  while  there  so  much  as  the  general  habit  of 
smoking,  find  the  immense  si^Q  of  the  cigars  which  the  ladies  car- 
ried in  their  mouths.  When  (says  he)  these  enormous  tubes  were  in 
full  play,  they  poured  forth  such  volumes  of  smoke,  that  ^  they 
pight  have  been  taken  for  chimuies  to  machines  rendered  locomo- 
tive by  the  powers  of  steam/  What  follows,  though  carelessly  told^^ 
is  curious. 

^  The  manufacture  of  thesecigaips  afibrds  employment  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  native  women,  and  exhibits  to  the  stranger  an  interesting  ex- 
ajopfe  of  local  customs.  It  is  carried  on  in  a  spacious  gallery  of  a  square 
form.  Vpwards  qf  two  thousand  females  of  all  ages  are  seated  at  low 
tables  at  \vhic(i  ^hey  m^ke  cigars  by  rolling  the  leaves  of  the  tobacco 
plant  on  each  other/  (Rot  on  the  ladies,  we  hope.)  *  The  most  scmpu* 
Jous  precautior^  is  taken  to  prevent  their  s^nuggling  it  in  any  form^ 
Superiutencjants  walk  round  the  tables  and  collect  the  cigars  as  they 
are  made,  and  examine  the  persons  of  the  workers  ftt  the  close  of  their 
labour.  This  process,  for  an  account  of  which  1  am  indebted  to  Cap- 
tain Basil  H^ll,  who  witnessed  it,  is  rather  singular.  Thirty  women,' 
for  tbe  most  part  elderly,  and  thought  particularly  trust-worthy,  seat 
themselves,  ejtcepting  one,  round  a  circular  landingrplace  without  the 
entrance  to  the  gallery.  One  only  stands  at  the  door  of  the  gallery 
with  a  rattan  in  het  hand,  and  allows  thirty  girls  to  enter,  counting 
them  off  as  they  come  in.  When  the  thirty  have  passed,  they  go  up 
t>  thiiir  respective  examiners,  and  having  freed  their  long  black  hair, 
ipld  it  in  their  hands  at  arm's  length;  they  tjben  shake  tlwir  handkern 
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c^iefii  md  loosen  tbe  other  parts  of  tbeir  clress,  and  suffer  ^e  examkierB 
to  pass  their  hands  over  their  bodies  to  ascertain  if  any  'tobacco  be  oon« 
x;eaiW<l  dose  to  their  persons.  In  this  manner  successive  parties,  aisf 
searched,  till  all  the  girls  have  undergone  the  examination*  The  exa^ 
miners  then  rise,  and  in  the  same  way  examine  each  other/ — ^pp,  259, 
240. 

Our  travellers  fornoed  a  party  up  the  river  Passig  ^o  Los  Bar 
gnos^  but  nothing  very  remarkable  appears  to  have  occuiu'ed  in  thi^ 
excursion.  We  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with.an  exti:act 
from  Mr.  Abel's  account  of  a  visit  which  they  made  |to  a  smaU 
convent  in  a  state  of  decay.        .  !  f 

^  It  was  inhabited  by  one  of  the  native  priests,  and  one  or  two  females 
of  rather  doubtful  relation  to  the  worthy  father.  Having  passed  throM^h 
a  Urge  lumber-foora  and  up  a  ladder,  we  entered  a  spacious  apartment 
furnished  with  a,  large  table  and  a  few  old  chairs,  and  communicating 
at  one  end  with  the  chapel,  and  at  the  other  with  tWe  dormitory  of  the 
establishment.  From  the  latter  came '  forth, 'on  our  entrance,  the 
cterigo,  in  person  and  dress  so  grotesque,  as  to  tax  our  risibility  very  se- 
verely in  avoiding  to  offend  him  by  our  mirth.  Imagine  a  figure  Htile 
more  than  five  feet  high,  ha>iing  a  large  head  with  black  hair,  project* 
ing  forehead  with  a  wart  in  the  centre  that  looked  like  the  budding  of 
a  horn,  pig's  eyes,  flat  nose,  expanded  nostrils,  wide  mouth  and  thick 
lips,  dressed  in  an  old-fashioned  suit  of  black  cloth,  withont  stockinfi;s, 
aud  his  shirt  hanging  below  his  knees,  rushing  out  viWd  with  astonish- 
ment, and  only  answering  with  grins  the  questions  put  to  him.  When 
the  excess  of  surprise  was  passed,  he  walked  successively  round  each  of 
the  party,  viewing  him  narrowly  from  head  to  foot,  but  at  length  was 
motioning  us  to  be  seated,  when  he  found  fresh  occasion  for  astonish- 
ment. Mr.  GrifHth,  the  chaplain  to  the  embassy,  had  entered  the  rbonii 
with  a  double-barrelled  gun  in  his  hand,  and  was  now  introduced  as  a 
brother  clerigo.  A  protestant  clergyman  was,  no  doubt,  in  himself  an 
object  of  great  curiosity  to  one  brought  up  in  the  extreme  of  bigotry, 
but  a  clergyman  with  a  double-barrelled  gun  seemed  to  disturb  all  his 
notions  of  ecclesiastical  propriety.'  (Is  Mr.  Abel  surprized  at  this?) 
*  He  immediately  went  up  to  Grifiith  and  examined  him  with  great  deli- 
beration, walked  round  him  again  and  again,  and  did  not  recover  him* 
self  till  repeated  requests  for  refreshment  induced'  him  to  depart.  He 
isoon  re-appeared  with  shoes  and  buckles,  and  his  shirt,  properly  ad- 
justed, and  calling  loudly  about  him,  brought  out  one  of  his  female  asso- 
ciates, a  very  striking  contrast  to  himself.  With  some  of  his  peculiari- 
ties of  physiognomy,  she  was  tall,  thin,  and  withered,  decorated  with 
crucifixes  and  other  ornaments,  and  might  have  illustrated  Smollett!s 
description  of  the  Indian  wife  of  Lismahago.  She  had  more  self-pos- 
session than  her  friend,  and  speedily  supplied  us  with  some  delicious 
chocolate,  the  famed  produce  and  preparation  of  the  island.'—pp.  246, 
247.  . 

We  have  now  a  long  account  of  the  shipwrcfck  of  (be  Alceste : 
fhe  stQry  bad  ?ilready  been  told  with  so  much  spirit  and  feeling  by 
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Mr.  M^JUmI,  Ibat  we  AivktHir  Milhor  ocfed  rAtker  tujildiciotudj 
in  dwelltn^r  upon  it  at  such  length.  Tfae  noticse  respecting^  J ava 
toOy  after  the  very  ample  account  which  has  beas  given  of  that  tnag>- 
nifieent-islsind  by  the  late  Governor  Raffles,  might  as  H'ell  have  been 
omitted;  Uogether  with  the  geological  discussion  on  the  appear- 
ances of  tUe  peninsula  of  the  Cape,  especially  as  they  have  been  de- 
scnbed  mtDre  fully  and  more  scientifically  by  Captain  Hall  in  the 
I^ilosophical  Transactions  of  Edinburgh. 

On  anchoring  at  St.  Helena,  Lord  Amherst  paid  a  visit  to  Buona- 
parte, who,  having  previous  notice  of  his  intention^  an^  being  fur- 
nished with  a  catalogue  raisonnee  of  his  suite,  was  prepared  to  say 
something  apropos  to  each  individual.  At  that  time  he  was  at  the 
point  of  doping,  as  he  has  been  ever  since,  of  an  incipient  hepatites ; 
— ^but,  says  Mr.  Abel, 

^  Buonaparte's  person  had  nothing  of  that  morbid  fulness  which  I  bad 
been  led  to  Ipok  fc)r.  On  the  contrary,  I  scarcely  recollect  to  have  seen 
a  form  more  expressive  of  strength  and  even  of  vigour.  It  is  true  that 
be  was  very  large,  considering  his  height,  which  is  about  dye  feet  seven 
i9.ches  ;  but  his  hirgeness  had  nothing  of  unwieldiness.  The  fine  pro-> 
pprtion  of  his  limlis,  which  has  been  often  noticed,  was  still  preserved. 
His  legs,  although  very  muscular,  had  the  exactest  symmetry.  His 
whole  form,  indee«3,  was  so  closely  knit,  that  firmness  might  be  said  to 
hp  its  striking  characteristic.  His  standing  posture  had  a  remarkable 
statue-like  fixedness  about  it,  which  seemed  scarcely  to  belong  to  the 
graceful  ease  of  hisj  step.  The  most  remarkable  character  of  his  counte- 
nance was,  io  me,  its  variableness.  Buonaparte  has  the  habit  of  ear*- 
uestly  gazing  for  a.  few  seconds  upon  the  person  whom  be  was  about  to 
address ;  and  wbiUt  thus  occupied  holds  his  features  in  perfect  repose. 
The  character  of  bis  countenance  in  this  state,  especially  when  viewed 
In  profile,  might  be  called  settled  design.  But  the  instant  that  he  enters 
into  conversation  bis  features  express  any  force  or  kind  of  emotion  with 
suddenness  and. ease.  His  eye,  especially,  seems  not  only  to  alter  its 
expression,  but  its  colour.  I  am  sure,  had  I  only  noticed  it  while  the 
muscles  of  the  fa(?e,  and  particularly  of  the  forehead,  were  in  play,  I 
should  have  called  it  a  very  dark  eye ;  on  the  contrary,  when  at  rest, 
I  had  remarked  its  light  colour  and  peculiar  glary  lustre.  Nothing, 
indeed,  could  better  prove  its  changeable  character  than  the  difference 
of  opinion  which  occurred  amongst  us  respecting  its  colour.  Although 
each  person  of  the  embassy  naturally  fixed  bis  attention  on  Kapoleon's 
countenance,  all  did  not  agree  on  the  colour  of  his  eyes. 

*  There  was  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  Buonaparte  which  led  us  to 
think  that  his  health  had  at  all  suffered  from  his  captivity.  On  the 
contrary,  his  repletion  seemed  to  be  the  consequence  of  active  nourishr 
meut.  His  form  had  all  that  tone,  and  his  movement  all  that  elasticity, 
which  indicate  and  spring  from  powerful  health.  Indeed,  whatever 
sympathy  we  felt  for  the  situation  of  any  of  the  prisoners  received  no 
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incro^se £ma miy epmrawemtion for tbeurbpdily ^ufierio^ :  A^y  were 
aii  in  ejcc^Ueot  pligjit/— p.  Sl6,  317. 

!Dfae  voliime  concludes  wUh  an  Appan4k  of  various  papers  on 
subjects  of  natural  hisUn-y,  chiefly  plants  of  .Chioa;  and  the  «]ime 
official  documents  Mrhioh  have  aireafJy  been  printed  by  Mr.  Ellis. 
^Making  due  allowance  for  ail  the  tlkadvastages  agdinst  which  Mr. 
Abel  has  had  to  contend,  we  cannot  but  think  that  he  has  produced 
a  ^eery  respectable  work ;  it  is  rather  his  misfortune  than  his  fault, 
Aat  his  labours  have  been  anticipated,  and  thus  deprived  of  that 
eharih  of  uovelty  which  could  alone  recommend  them  to  the  gene- 
ral reader. 

!/tRT.  V. — Fairy  Tales,  or  the  Lilliputian  Cabinet,  containing 
.Tvcenly-four  choice  pieces  of  Fancy  and  Fiction^  collected  by 
Benjanini  Tabart.     Tabart  &  Co.  London.     1818. 
<i1NCE  our  boyish  days  the  literature  of  the  nursery  has  sustained 
^^  si  mighty  alteration:  the  tone  of  the  reading  public  has  infected 
th^  taste  of  the  sj)elling  public.     Mr.  Benjamin  Tabart's  collection 
h,  as  we  understand,  considered  an  acceptable  present  to  the  rising 
generation ;  yet,  though  it  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  merit,  it  recals 
but  faintly  the  pleasant  homeliness  of  the  narrations  which  used  tp 
delight  us  in  those  happy  times  when  \i'e  were  still  pinned  to  our 
mirsels  apron-strings,  and  which  are  now  thought  too  childish  to  de- 
serve a  place  even  in  the  tiny  library  of  (he  baby.     Even  Nurse  her- 
self has  become  strangely  fastidious  in  her  taste,  and  the  books 
which  please  her  are  far  different  from  those  over  which  she  used 
to  pore,  when  she  put  on  her  spectacles,  and  took  such  desperat^ 
pains  in  leading  us  onwards  from  great  A  and  little  a,  and  bouncing 
B,  even  down  to  Empesand  and  Izzard.     Scarcely  any  of  the  chap 
books  which  were  formerly  sold  to  the  country  people  at  fairs  and 
markets  have  been  able  to  maintain  their  ancient  popularity ;  and 
vie  have  almost  witnessed  the  extinction  of  this  branch  of  our  na- 
tional literature.     Spruce  modern  novels,  and  degenerate  modern 
Gothic  romances,  romances  only  in  name,  have  expelled  the  anr 
cient  *  histories'  even  from  their  last  retreats.     The  kitchen  wench, 
who  thumbs  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  or  the  Rose  of  Raby,  won( 
grieve  at  all  for  the  deajth  of  Fair  Rosamond:  and  the  tale  of  Troy, 
which,  in  the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess, 

Would  mollify  the  hearts  of  barb'rous  people, ' 
And  make  Tom  Butcher  weep, 
1^  lost  every  jot  of  ijt^  pathos.  Locail  traditions,  indeed,  cause  the 
Wprks  ^bich  reefer  to  them  to  retsiin  their  cvMrreiK^y.  Whilst  the 
-fffigy  of  Sir  Bevis  gnards.  the  B^r-gate  at  SQuthampton,  Ivis  achieve- 
laents  may  b^  recpllectied  there.  Ai^d.Guy  K^rl  of  Warwick  onay 
;  .       .  .         •  thanK 
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thank  his  punch-bowl  for  keepmg  him  alive  in  the  tnenoorf  of  hit 
townsmen.     But  most  of  the  other  ancient  heroes  of  chivisiirjry  wBb 
defended  their  posts  so*  long  and  so  sturdily,  have  been  fairly  fibbed 
out  of  the  ring  by  modem  upstarts  and  pretenders.    Guuey>  the 
vChampion  of  England,  has  supplanted  St.  George;  and  sioce  Mo- 
lineux  and  Dutch  Sam  and  Scroggins  have  shewn  fight,  there  is  iM>t 
a  shepherd's  boy  who  cares  a  straw  for  the  prowess  of  the  Nine 
Grim  Worthies  of  the  World,  whether  Gentile,  Jew  or  Christian. 
Politics  and  sectarianism  complete  the  change  which  has  taken 
I^ace  in  the  contents  of  the  budget  of  the  flying  stationer.    Ilie  old 
broadside-balUds  baVe  given  way  to  the  red  stamp  of  the  newspapers 
and  pedlers  bum  their  ungodly  story-books  like  sorcerers  of  old,  ana 
fill  their  baskets  with  the  productions  sanctified  by  the  Imprimatur 
of  the  Tabernacle.     As  for  the  much  lamented  Mr.  Marshall,  now 
no  longer  of  Aldermary  Church-yard^  whose  cheap  and  splendid 
publications  at  once  excited  and  rewarded  our  youthful  industry, 
he  hath  been  compelled  to  shut  u()  his  shop  l6ng  ago.     Not  a  sovX 
in  the  trade  would  bid  for  the  copy-right  and  back  stock  of  Tommy 
Two  Shoes.     His  penny  books  are  out  of  print,  one  and  all,  and 
therefore,  if  things  continue  to  go  on  as  they  have  done  of  late  years^ 
there  is  really  no  telling  what  sums  of  money  a  good  copy  of  the 
genuine  edition  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Cock  Robin  may.  not  soon 
figtch  under  the  hamtner  of  Mr.  Evans,  especially  if  it  should 
chance  to  be  a  '  tall  copy,' with  *  uncut  margin^,'  graced  with  *  clear 
impressions'  of  the^  numerous  wood  cuts/  and  retaining  its  '  origi- 
nal' gilt  paper  binding. 

Physiologists  investigate  the  laws  of  animated  life  in  the  animaf- 
cules  swimming  in  the  rain-drop.  The  botanist  ascends  from 
mosses  and  lichens  to  the  oak  tree  and  palm.  The  man  of  letters 
idionld  not  disdain  the  chap  book,  or  the  nursery  story.  Humble 
lis  these  efforts  of  the  human  intellect  may  appear,  they  shew  its 
secret  workings,  its  mode  and  progress,  and  human  nature  must 
be  studied  in  all  its  productions :  And  we  shall  observe,  in  the 
mords  of  Walter  Scott,  *  that  a  work  of  great  interest  might  be 
<5ompiled  upon  the  origin  of  popular  fiction  and  the  transmission  ot 
similar  tales  from  age  to  age  and  from  country  to  country.  The 
mythology  of  one  period  would  then  appear  to  pass  into  the  romance 
of  the  next  century,  and  that  into  the  nursery  tale  of  the  siibsequ^iit 
ages.* 

Fiction  thus  resolves  itself  into  its  primitive  elements,  as  by  tlie 
slow  and  unceasing  action^of  the  rain  and  wind  the  solid  granite  is 
crumbled  into  sand.  The  creations  embodied  by  the  vivid  imagi* 
nation  of  man  in  the  childhood  of  his  race,  iiKorporate  tliemselve^ 
in  his  fond  and  mistaken  faith.  Sanctity  is  giveit  to  his  day-dr^am^ 
ky  the  altar  of  ^e  idoK    TbeO)  perhaps^  tbey  acquire  a  deceith>| 
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Inilh  froni  th^  genius  of  the  bard.     Blended  with  tbe  mortal  hero, 

die  aspect  of  tbe  god  gleams  through  the  vizor  of  the  helmet,  or 

sidds  a  holy  dignity  to  the  regal  crown.     Poetry  borrows  its  orna* 

nients  from  the  lessons  of  the  priest.    The  ancient  God  of  strength 

of  the  Teutons^  throned  in  liis  cha|[iot  of  the  stars,  the  northern 

wain,*  invested  the  Emperor  of  the  Franks  and  the  Paladios  who 

Surrounded  him  with  superhuman  might.    And  the  same  constella-^ 

tiou  darting  down  its  rays  upon  the  head  of  the  long  losti-  Arthuriias 

given  to  the  monarch  of  the  Britons  the  veneration  which  once  be* 

fon^ed  to  the  son  of  ^  Uthry  Bendragon/  <  Thunder  the  Supreme 

leader/  and  V£ygyr  the  generating  power.*     But  time  rolls  on: 

faith  lessens,  the  flocks  are  led  to  graze  withiti  the  rocky  circle  of 

the  giants^    £ven  the  bones  of  the  warriors  moulder  into  dust ;  the 

lay  is  no  longer  heard ;  and  the  fable,  reduced  again  to  its  origimd 

umplicity  and  nudity,  becomes  the  fitting  source  of  pastime  to  tbe 

untutored  peasant  and  the  listening  child. 

Hence  we  may  yet  trace  no  small  proportion  of  mystic  and  ro** 
tnantic  lore  in  the  tales  which  gladden  the  cottage  fireside,  or,  cen- 
tury after  century,  sooth  the  infant  to  its  slumbers.  When  tbe 
nursery-maid  looks  for  her  sweetheart  in  the  bottom  of  the  tea-cup 
^he  is  little  aware  that  she  is  practising  tbe  scyphonbancy  of  the 
Egyptians.  We  must  not  now,  however,  allow  ourselves  to  wander 
from  the  realms  of  popular  fiction  to  the  land  of  popular  superstition, 
although  there  is  sq  much  difficulty  in  ascertaining  their  proper 
boundaries  that  forgiveness  might  be  readily  obtained  for  the  di-* 
gression.  The  elves  which  dance  on  the  wold  must  be  considered 
as  sufc^ect  to  the  same  laws  as  the  fairies  who  bless  the  yoimg^ 
prince  3  chri;»teniag  cap;  and  the  giant  who  fills  up  the  portal  of  the 
castle,  or  who  wields  his  club  upon  the  roof  of  the  tower,*  does 
not  differ  essentially  from  the  tall  black  man  who.  carries  away  the 
naughty  boy,  and  terrifies  the  little  ruddy-cheeked,  maiden  on  tlie 
maternal  bosom.  Thes^  man-eaters  were  eenerally  the  great  cap* 
tains  of  the.  times.  ^  Beware  vof  Melendor  was  die  threat  of  the 
Moorish  mother  to  her  babe.^    The  Moors  were  driven  from  An-^ 

dalusix 

^  *  Tbe  Great  Bear  appears  to  have  been  known  by  the  name  of  Charles's  Wain 
anoBg  the  Teutons  and  Scandinavians,  in  the  earliest  ages.  At  Upsala,  accbrdhig  to 
in  tMieiit  Swedish  metrical  chronicle,  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  God  Xhor^ . 

Thor  GHid :— 

■ '  Satt  nacken  som  ett  bam 

^  Siw  S^emor  i  Handen  och  Karlewagn. 
t  Arthaf,  ecoordinj;  to  Mr.  Owen,  is  a  ni^ihological,personage«  '  Arthi!?/  be  leya^ 
'  it  the  Oreoi  dear,  as  the  name  actually  implies:'  (it  is  odd  he  did  not  think  of  Arctoa 
fttd  Arctwtaf  to  strengthen  his  hjpothesb.)  <  And  perhaps  this  constellation,  behig  ao 
^ar  the  pole,  and  yemibly  describing  a  circle  in  so  small  a  spac^,  is  the  origin  of  the: 
twMd  Ubie.'— ^ntM^Vs  Freface  to  tht  HiOonf  of  Arthur^  p.  5.  ...  ! 

^  He  ii  meotionecT  in  the  account  of  tbe  siege  of  .Huesca  in  the  Cronica  Go^eHiL. 
r^i^-Avte  le  iu&iiioo  que  era  sobriuo  de  Don  Lorenco  Xuare^qnel  Ihimaron  Meleu 
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dalu^a  before  fear  and  hatred  bad  distorted  the  Caatiltaii  knight  indf 
a  monster.  But  Attilfl  the  Hun^  the  tnight;y  monarch  oC  the  book 
of  heroes^  degenerated  into  a  blood-thirstj  ogre  amongst  the  in- 
babttants  of  Gaui  wbo  had  smaited  under  bis  exterminating  sword. 

The  Welch  have  their  Maborpagiony  or  '  Juvenile  amusements/  of 
undoabted  authenticity  and  antiquity.  Some  of  them  are  extant  itr 
mamiscripty  o  Aers  live  only  in  the  traditions  of  the  common  people; 
A  translation  of  the  former  was  prepared  for  the-  press  by  Mr. 
WiHtam  Owen^  to  whom  Cymric  literature  is  so  greatly  indebted, 
but  the  manuscript  was  unfortunately  lost  before  publication. 
These  tales  possess  extraordinary  singularity  and  interest,  and  a 
complete  collection  of  them  in  the  original  language  is,  as  Mr. 
Southey  remarksj,  a  desideratum  in  British  literature.  Tbe  Cymry 
however  seem  to  have  Httle  feeling  for  the  productions  of  their  an- 
cestors; and  die  praiseworthy  and  patriotic  exertions  of  individuab 
may  cause  the'  Welch  nation  at  large  to  blush.  When  a  foreigner 
airiis  OS  the  names  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  principality  who 
published  the  Myvyrian  Archaeology  at  their  own  expense,  we  must 
answer  that  it  was  none  of  them,  but  Owen  Jones>  the  Thames-street 
furrier*  ^ 

The  popular  fiction  of  the  Celts  is  lively  in  its  poetical  imagery. 
Ahiongst  the  nations  where  the  blood  of  the  Teutons  yet  predo- 
minates, popular  fiction  is  equally  poetical  in  its  cast.  Not  so' in 
the  happier  climes  of  the  south  of  Europe,  where  the  Italian  gives 
a  zest  to  his  popular  narratives  by  buffoonery  or  ribaldry.  A  c&n^ 
siderable  portion  of  the  fairy  tales  contained  in  the  '  P^utamerone, 
overo  Trattenemiento  de  li  Piccerille,'  or  '  Erttertainmentforthe' 
Little  Ones/  together  with  those  from  the  Nights  of  Signer  Strapa^ 
rola,  exhibit  the  inhabitants  of  Peristan  as  their  chief  characters, 
though  not  always  retaining  their  eastern  grace  and  beanty «  G  iovan^ 
Baittista  Basile,  who  published  his  Work  under  the  fictitious  name^ 
of  Gian  Alesso  Abbatutis,  compiled  the  PentamerOne*  from  the 
old  stories  current  amongst  the  Neapolitans,  and  the  work  iswritteit 
wholly  in  bis  native  Neapolitan  dialept,  a  language,  not  a  jargon  as 
it  is  absurdly  called  by  the  Tuscans,  which  was  cultivated  at  a 
much  earlier  period  dian  the  volgar'  illustre  of  Tuscany.  Thie  nar- 
rative which  connects  the  stories  is  invented  by  the  Cavalier  Basile 
himself;  the  tales  are  told  with  characteristic  oddity  by  the  ten  old 
women  of  the  city,  whose  tongues  run  most  glibly,  to  wit— Zoza 
Scioffata,  Cecca  Storta,  Meneca  Vozzolosa,  Tolla  Nasula,  Popa 
Scartetlatai,  Antonella  Vavosa,  Ciulla  Mossutdfj  Paola  Sgar^ialaj^ 

Rodriguez  Odllinato.    Tomaron  del  tan  gran  miedo  los  Mbros  que  quando  oJguii  tMi 
UoT^va,  decieiile^  Goto  Mclehdo  f 

*  TI  Pentamerone, orero  Trattenenricnto  de  li  Picccrille,  di  Gian  Alcssb  Ab- 
batutis novamcntc  restampato,  c  co  tutte  le  Zcremonie  corrictto  *n  Napole.   1714. 
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Ciommetella  Zellosa,  and  Gia^ova  Scjuacquarata^  .denomin4tiyi^8i 
ajKl  epithets  as  expressive  to  the  Neapolitan  ear^  as  the  more  huriQO- 
nious  nanies  of  the  Naiads  of  Homer  were  to  the  Grecians.  '  ^he 
PentamerQiie  is  one  of  those  racy  national  works  which  deiy  trans-: 
latioiK  Dasile  seems  to  gesticulate  and  laugh  aloud.  His  y/nUx^^ 
is  as  the  discourse  of  the  story-teller  of  the  Piazza  addresf^ing  ai;^ 
audienceof  gaping  urchins  and  fullgrown  Lazzaroni^  baskinij;  in  th^, 
sunshine. 

Of  the  traditionary  tales  of  Spain  little  can  be  said^  except  (hal^ 
we  know  that  all  the  beasts  used  ^o  speak  in  the  days  of  MJ.ricas* 
ti^a.;  Maricastaiia  flourished  in  the  reign  of  King.  Bamba  wl|en  \)a^^ 
slashed  petticoat  of  black  velvet  which  the  curate  borrowed,  of  the* 
inn-keepen's  wife  was  yet  a  new  one.  Tlie  good  dog  Scipiq,*  who/ 
spoke  in  times  nearer  to  our  own,  has  noticed  the  stories  of  the 
'  Horse  without  a  Head/  and  the  *  Rod  of  Virtue'  with  which  the, 
old  woiKie;Q  '  were  wont  to  entertain  themselves  when  sitti/ig  by  the. 
fire-side  in  the  long  nights  of  winter/  In  order  that  the  horse, 
without  a  head  may  travel  to  posterity,  we  think  it  right  to  add^tha); 
this,  marvellous  nionster  haunts  the  Moori^sh  ramparts  of  the  Al*. 
hambra^  in  company  with  another  non-descript  bea^t  ycleped  tl^e 
Bellttdoy  on  account  of  his  woolly  hide :  both  have  a  local  habitati9n 
and  a  name  in  the  guard-room  by  the  side  of  the  priricip^l  portal  of  ^ 
the  palace^frcnm  whence  they  occasionally  sally  jforth,  and  terrify 
the  sentries,  ^ 

Xl)e   most  important  addition  to  nursery  literature  has  been, 
effect^<l  in  Germany,  by  the  diligence  of  John  and  William  Grionm,' 
two  antiquarian  brethren  of  the  highest  reputation.    Under  the  tjtle 
of '  Kinder  und  HausmKrchen'  they  have  published  a  collection  of, 
German  popular  stories,  singular  in  its  kind>  both  for  extent  and  va« 
rietyy.and  from  which  we  have  acquired  much  information.    }n  thia 
coUeciioa  we  recognize  a  host  of  £nglish  and  f'rench  and  Ijtalian 
stori^  of  the  saine  genus  and  species,  and  e^^tant  in  printed  book^; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  German  popular  or  nursery  stories  are 
stated  by  the,  editors  to  be  traditionary,  some  local,  others  more 
^id^fJiyi  Jknowu;  and  MM. Grimm  say  that  they  are  confident  'that 
all  those  .which  they  have  so  gathered  from  oral  tradition,  with  the 
exception  iiideed  of  Puss  in  Boots,  are  pure  Gcirman,  and  not  bor^; 
rowed  from  the  stranger.'     In  their  annotations,  Messrs.  Grimm 

*  In  tiie  dialogue  between  Scipjio  and  Bergaoza,  the  former  speaks  of  the  '  cuentos 
de  nejaSf  como  aquellos  del  cavallo  sin  cabeza,  y  de  la  VariIJa  de  Virtudes  con  que  so 
eatretenien  al  fuego  las  dilatadas  noches  del  invierno.'  But  the  Horse  without  a  Head . 
soraetimes  migrates  into  this  country/ and  we  have  frequently  fled  before  his  imaginary, 
appcoach*  in  £e  days -of  our  naughtiHe3s.  A  friend  has  pomted  out  to  us  a  passage  in ' 
Plato  (De  Lt^bos^  I.  vi.)  in  which  the  sage  alludes  to  a  similar  superstition  amongst 
Vbc  Greeks.      " 
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have  taken  considerable  pains,  and  often  with  considerable  suce 
to  shew  the  relationship  between  these  '  Kinder  Marcben/  or 
dren'sTaleSy  and  the  venerable  Sagas  of  the  North,  which,  in  _ 
dooth,  were  only  intended  for  children  of  larger  growth.    *  The  ra 
worth  of  these  tales/  continue  Messrs.  Grimm,  '  is  indeed  to  b 
highly  estimated,  as  they  give  a  new  and  more  complete  elucidatio 
of  otn'  ancient  German  heroic  fictions  than  could  be  obtained  frot 
any  other  source.     Thornrpsa^  who  .is  set  a  sleeping  in  consequend 
of  the  wounds  inflicted  by  her  spindle,  is  BrynJiilda  cast  into  slu 
ber  by  the  shep-thom  of  Odin.    The  manner  in  which  Loke  h; 
to  the  giant-eagle  is  better  understood  after  a  perusal  of  the  story 
the  Golden  Goose^  to  which  the  lads  and  lasses  who  touch  it,  adh< 
inseparably.    In  the  stories  of  the  Wicked  Goldsmith,  the  Speakii 
Bird,  and  the  Eating  of  the  Bird's  Heart,  who  docs  not  recognf 
4he  fable  of  Sigurd  i^  .  In  these  popular  stories  is  concealed 
pure  and  primitive  mythology  of  the  Teutons  which  has  been  con-^ 
sidered  as  lost  for  ever ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  if  such  re- 
searches are  continued  in  the  different  districts  of  Germany,  the 
traditions  of  this  nature,  which  are  now  neglected,  will  change  into 
treasuries  of  incredible  worth,  and  assist  in  affording  a  new^  basis 
for  the  study  of  the  origin  of  our  ancient  poetical  fictions.' — Km- 
dermarchen,  vol.  ii.  p.  ?• 

Messrs.  Grimm  are  ardent  and  enthusiastic.  Our  lamented 
Leyden,  who  took  an  analogous  view  of  popular  parrafive,  was 
rather  inclined  to  connect  its  history  with  ancient  romance,  ms  he 
overlooked  the  mythological  basis  of  the  system.  *  In  the  repeti- 
tion of  an  unskilful  reciter  the  metrical  romance  or  fabliau  seems 
often  to  have  degenerated  into  a  popular  story ;  and  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  subjects  of  some  of  the  popular  stories  which  I  have 
heard  repeated  in  Scotland,  do  not  diner  essentially  from  those  of 
some  of  the  ancient  Norman  fabliaux,  presented  to  tlie  public  in 
an  elegant  form  by  Le  Grand.  Thus  when  I  first  perused  tbr 
fabliaux  of  the  Poor  Scholar,  the  Three  Thieves,  and  the  9«IEtoit 
of  Cluhi,  I  was  surprised  to  recognize  the  popular  sliirilis  which 

' \ ■• — — ■         "■!  !■» ^. 

*  Hiete  fables,  familiar  to  M«8»rs.  Gtttnm,  are  not  fquallj  so  to  dtir  ritt%er%«  Si- 
g«ird  passes  tliroogh  the  flames  which  sorrttmd  the.  castle,  wliere  he  finds  Brjnhiklii 
C9it  in  a  majgic  slumber:  he  releases  hex,  and  she  speaks. — <  Two  kingp  warr^  upon 
<;acb  other,  the  one  was  named  Hiaimgunnar,  arid  he  was  old  and  a  mighty  wanW, 
and  to  him  hud  Odin  promised  viciory.  The  name  of  the  other  was  Agnar,  the  brotlif  r 
of  And.  I  liilled  Hiaimgunnar  in  battle,  and  Odin  wounded  me  in  the  heiid»  with 
the  thorn  of  sleep.'  The  corresponding  traditionorj  story  is  nearly  the  same  as  Pier- 
rault*s  Steeping  Beauty  in  the  Wood,  which,  as  we  have  observed,  is  aliio  said  to  be 
iounded  in  tradition. 

The  Golden  Goose  and  the  other  adventures  are  too  long  to  be  epitnmiEcd  in  this 
ptace :  those  who  choose  may  consult  the  Volsunga  Saga»  and  the  Second  Part  of  tke 
edition  of  Reseuius,  c.  IS. 
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1  had  often  heard  repeated  in  infBiicy>  and  which  I  had  often  re* 
pekted  myself  when  the  song  or  the  tale  repeated  by  turns,  amused 
the  tedious  evenings  of  winter.     From  this  circumstance  I  am,  in- 
clined to  think  that  many  of  the  Scottish  popular  stories  ipay  have 
been  common  to  the  Nor taah  French. '  Whether  fliese  tales  be  de- 
rived immediately  from  the  French  during  their  long  and  intimate 
intercourse  with  the  Scotch  nation,  or  whether  both  nations  bor- 
rowfed  theni  from  the  Celtic,  ma^  admit  of  some  doubt.' 
.  In  ascribing  a  common  origin  to  the  popular  fictions  of  our, 
island  and  the  contihetit  we  cannot  hef^r  from- the  truth;  but  smce 
the  people  of  England  and  the  Scottish  Lowlands  are  undoubtedly 
offsets  and  grafts  from  ij^e  Teutonic  stock,  it  is  probable  that  our 
gopular  fables  also  are  chiefly  of  Teutonic  origin. '  These  idle  stories 
l^past  a  higher  antiquity  than  romances  and  poems  of  much  greater, 
pretensions.     Our  proud  baronial  families  can  trace  their  line  oiily 
up  to  Battle  Abbey  Roll,  whilst  the  yeomen  and  franklins  of  Essex 
and, Sussex,  and  Kent,  the  Spon^s  and  the  Puttgs,  and  the  Pl^ap^ 
ji^^^^'and  the  Eppses,  bear  in  their  n^mes  the  evidence  of  their  de-. 
s.ceiit  from  the  Saxon  ahd  Danish  conquerors  of  Britain:  and  eve|i. 
the  knights  of  the  romances  of  the  Round  Table  in  their  present 
fprnii  are  mere  striplings  when  compared  to  the  acquaintance  of  our 
early  childhood^  who  troop  along  by  the  side  of  the  go-cart  and  help 
to  rock  the  cradle.    Jack,  commonly  called  the  .Giant  Killer,  and 
Thomas  Thumb  landed  in  England  from  the.  very  same  keels  and 
warship^  which  conveyed  Hengist  and  Horsa,andEbba  tlie  Saxon. 
,  To  begin  with  the  rudest  species  of  these  inventions,  we  may 
notice  the  nursery  tale  heard  by  Dr.  Leyden,  an,d  reported  by  him 
to  be '  very  similar,  ih  many  respects,  to  the  "  Grim  white  woman" 
of  Mr.  Lewis,  in  which  the  spirit  of  a  child  in  the  form  of  a  bird  is 
supposed  to  whistle  the  following  verse  to  its  father: 
*  — r-  Pew-wew — pew'-Wew, ' 
My  minny  me  slew.'     * 
It  would  occupy  too  much  room  to  abstract  the  tale  of  the 
'  Macbandel  Boom,'  or  the  Holly  Tree,  which  was  substantially  the 
sain^ ;  but  the  Nether-Saxon  stanza,  corresponding  with  the  Scot- 
tish verse,  may  be  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 
■         .  y  ^  Mhi'Modertle  m  dachft\ 
!■  Min  Vader  de  mi  att, 
Min  Swester  de  Marleenikert,  .  . 

Socht  alle  mine  Beenikea 
Un  bind't  se  in  een  siden  Dook 
Legt's  uuher  deii  Machand6l  boom 
Kycitt !  Kyvitt !  ach  wat  een  schm  vogel  bin  icky 
Our  Scottish  friends  will  not  he  displeased  at  our  offering  them 
moodier  proof  of  Uie  antiquity  of  their  popular  fictions.    Dr.  Ley- 
voL.  XXI.  NO.  XLi.  G  den 
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den  ^  recollected  to  have  beard  a  story,  wherein  a.  spirit  gkes 
tiie  following  injunction  to  a  terrified  ghost  seer;'  which,  by  the 
way,  has  settled  the  important  doubts  respecting  the  gender  of 
a  gib  cat* 

*  Mader  Watt !  -  Mader  Watt! 

Tell  your  gib  cat 

.  Auld  Girnieg^e  o*  Cragend's  dead/ 

The  same  story   is  told  in  Denmark  as  having   occurred  at 
*    a  town  called  Lyng,  near  Soroe.     Not  far  distant  from  this  vil- 
lage is  a  hill,  called  *  Brondhoc,*  which  is  inhabited  by  the  Trold- 
folk — a  set  of  beings  somewhat  between  men  and  devils,  though 
more  akin  to  the  latter.     Amongst  these  Trolds  was  an  old  sickly 

'  devil,  peevish  and  ill-tempered,  because  he  was  married  to  a  young 
wife :  tliis  unhappy  Trold  often  set  the  rest  by  the  ears,  whence 
they  nick-named  him  '  Knurre-Murre,*  or  Rumble-  Grumble, 
Now,  it  came  to  pass  that  Knurre-Murre  discovered  that  his  youag 
^ife  was  inclined  to  honour  him  with  a  supplemental  pair  of  horns; 
and,  to  avoid  Knurre-Murre's  vengeance,  the  amorous  Trold  who 
excited  his  jealousy  was  forced  to  fly  for  his  life  from  the  caim^ 
and  take  refuge,  in  the  shape  of  a  tortoise-shellcat,  in  the  house  of 
Goodman  Plait;  who  harboured  him  with  much  hospitality,  let  him 

.lie  on  the  great  wicker  chair,  and  fed  him  twice  a  day  with  bread 
and  milk  out  of  a  red  earthenware  pipkin.  One  eviening  the-good- 
man  came  home,  at  a  late  hour,  full  of  wondermlent — ^  GooNdy,' 
exclaimed  he  to  his  wife,  '  as  I  was  passing  by  Brondhbe,  iSxttti 
came  out  a  Trold,  who  spake  to  me,  saying-^ 

"H<5r  duplet, 
Sijg  til  din  kat 
AtKnurre-Murreer  dod.** 

Hear  thou  Piatt, 

Say  to  thy  cat 

That  Knurre-Murre  is  dead. 

The  tortoise-shell  cat  was  lying  on  the  gredt  wicker  chair  and 
^ting  his  supper  of  bread  and  milk  out  of  the  red  eardienware  pjp-. 
kin  when  the  Goodman  came  in;  but  as  sooi\  as  the  nijessage  was 
delivered  he  jumped  bolt  upright  upon  his  two  hind  legs,  for  all  the 
world  like  a  Christian,  and  kicking  the  red  earthenware  pipkin  and 
the  rest  of  the  bread  and  milk  before  him,  he  whisked  through  the 
cottage  door,  mewing  ^  What!  is  Knurre  Murre  dead!  then  I  may 
go  home  again !' 

The  tale  of  the/ro^-/6i?er,  given  by  Dr.  Leyden,  and  popular  in 
Scotland,  is  known  in  every  part  of  Germany  undeir  the  name 
6|F'  tlie  King  6f'the'Fro5i;s,'  aud  lis  alluded  to  m  several  ancUnt 
German  writers.     The  rhythmicd  address  of  the  aquatic  loverj 
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w1k>  h,  of  course^  an  enchanted  prince,  corre3pond$  in  the  two  laor 

guages. 

*  OpeD  the  door,  my  hinny,  my  heart, 
Open  the  door  mine  ane  wee  thing, 
And  mind  the  words  that  you  and  I  spak 
Down  in  the  meadow  at  the  well  spring.* 

*  Konigstochter,  jungste 
Mach  mir  auf 

Weiss  du  nicht  was  gestern  > 

Du  zu  mir  gesagt 
B$i  dem  Kuhien  Brunnenwasser 
Konigitochter  jungste 
*  .    Mach  mir  auf/ 

Theie  enchanted  frog^  have  migrated  from  afar,  ai)d  ^e  9U$pec{|t 
that  they  were  originally  crocodiles ;  we  trace  theni  in. a  tale  fqrtsjr 
ing  part  of  a  series  of  stories  entitled  '  The  Relations  of  Ssidi 
Kf&/  extant  amongst  the  Calmuck  Tartars.  It  appears  that  the 
'  adventures  which  befel  the  wandering  Chan'  were  originally  wril^ 
ten  in  Thibet,  and  the  author  commences  with  an  invocation  to  one 
4^tbe  leasek-  gods  of  Lamaism.  ^  Glorified  M augasuna  Garbi !  thou 
«rC  radiant  within  and  without !— the  holy  vessel  of  existence,  the  so* 
concl  of  our  instructdrs,  I  bow  before  tbee/  The  tales  of  witchery 
learnt  from  the  wonderful  bird  Ssidi  are  singularly  wild  and 
atrai^,  and  the; scene  of  the  romance  is  placed  in  the  middle  king-* 
4om  of  India.  All  the  magical  machinery  of  the  popular  tales  of 
Europe  is  to  be  found  in  these  tales,  which  have  a  genuine  Tartar 
character ;  there  are  wishing-caps  and  flying  swords,  and  hol^ob- 
iins  and  fairies  in  abundance.  Ssidi  also  tells  a  story  of  a  braevolent 
.  Braihin,  who  receives  the  grateful  assistance  of  a  mouse,  a  bear,  and 
a  monkey,  whom  he  had  severally  rescued,  from  the  hands  of  their 
tormentors.  A  fable  founded  on  nearly  the  same  plot  is  given  in 
the  Gesta  Romanorum,  thou^  the  details  differ  widely ;  Calila  and 
JDimaah  furnish,  others,  of  the  sanie  class :  but  we  consider. it  as  an 
extraordinary  fact,  that  a  fable  precisely  of  the  same  import  is  yet  a 
favourite  amongst  the  peasantry  in  the  Schwalmgegend,  (some- 
where |n  Hesse,)  where,  as  Messrs.  Grimm  inforna  us,  it  has  been 
preserved  by  tradition :  they  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  its  Tartar 
orig^in.  It  will  be  shewn  below  that  even  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  is 
under  some  obligation  to  the  fictions  of  the  Calmucks.  We  learn 
/rom  Mr.  Mbrier's  entertaining  narrative  that  Whittington's  cat' 
realized  his  price  in  India;  the  story  rested  in  Italy  by  the  way,  and 
the  merry  priest,  Arlptto,  told  it  before  the  Lord  Mayor  was  bom  or 
thought  of,^    These  circumstances,  trifling  as  the  subject  may  ap-» 

pear, 

^%'*'m<     »i  '   ■!* »<■.»!.,. i    I..    ..I,        ,„    ,,  ,     .:        .1,  I     ■     I     LI    I .  -  .ii.  ■    .1. r-T 

•  f  9git:m  del.  Piormo  Arlotto,  p.  SS.-r-Arlotto  relate*  how  the  advemore  befel  4 
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pear,  will  lend  their  aid  in  tracing  the  fictions  of  4he  inhabitants  of 
Europe  from  the  first  seat  of  the  Caucasian  tribes. 

Wbittington,  however^  will  claim  less  attention  than  Tom 
Thumb  and  Tom  Hickathrift.  The  learned  Doctor  William 
Wagstaffe,  Physician  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospitali  Fellow  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  whose 
name  was  so  analogous,  to  his  humour,  hath  given  a  very  strong 
*  testimony'  respecting  the  merits  of  these  historiesi  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  good  old  custom  of  classical  editors,  we  intend  to 
prefix,  to  our  proposed  critical  edition  of  these  works  *  cum  notis 
variorum.'  The  Doctor  says*  that  the  lives  in  question  are  more  pro- 
per to  adorn  the  shelves  of  Bodley  or  the  Vatican,  than  to  be  con- 
fined in  the  retirement  and  obscurity  of  a  private  library.  I  have 
perused  the  former  of  them  (he  adds)  with  more  than  ordinary  kp- 

flication,  and  have  made  some  observations  on  it  which  will  imM^ 
hope,  prove  unacceptable  to  the  public'  He  has  confined  him- 
self, however,  to  the  poetical  beauties  of  the  work ;  w€  hope  there- 
fore it  will  be  equally  *  acceptable  to  the  public'  if  we  attempt  to 
contribute  our  mite  towards  its  literary  history. 

Tom  Hearne*  would  almost  have  sworn  that  Tom  Thumb  the 
fairy  knight  was  '  King  Edgar's  page.'  On  ballad  authority  we 
iearn  that '  Tom  a  lyn  was  a  Scottsman  born.'  Now  Tom  Hearne 
and  the  ballad  are  both  in  the  wrong ;  for  Tom  a  lin,  otherwise 
Tamlane,  is  no  other  than  Tom  Thumb  himself,  who  was  origi- 
nally a  dwarf,  or  dwergar,  of  Scandinavian  descent,  being  the 
TAeumtitt,  i.  e.  Little  Thumb  of  the  Northmen.  Drayton,  who 
introduces  both  these  heroes  in  his  Nymphidia,  seems  to  have  sus* 
pected  their  identity. 

The  German  '  Daumerling,'  i.  e.  little  Thumb,  is  degraded  to 
4he  son  of  a  taylor; — he  has  not  much  in  common  with  Tom 
Thumb  the  Great,  except  the  misfortune  of  being  swallowed 
by  the  dun  cow,  which  took  place  in  Germany  just  as  it  did  in 
Eitgland.f    This  is  a  traditionary  story  of  the  Germans:  but  there 

is 

Geneway  merchant,  upon  which  another,  hearing  of  the  profitable  adventure,  makes  a 
vojage  to  Rat  Island  with  a  precious  cargo,  for  which  the  king  repays  him  with  one  of 
his  oats. 

*  See  Hearne*s  Bened ictus  Abbas,  p.  54. 

t  *  Maa^  jears  ago,*  (a  literary  friend  writes  to  us,)  '  I  had  persuaded  myself  that 
several  of  our  common  nursery  tales  were  the  remnants  of  antient  ftudoi,  and  that  Tom 
Thumb,  for  instance,  if  the  truth  should  be  discovered,  would  be  found  to  be  ^ 
mjthologicai  personage.  Though  fully  colivinced  at  tlie  time  that  so  strange  a  fioiioii 
could  not  have  arisen  from  any  other  source,  I  had  not  the  least  expectation  that  any 
thmg  would  ever  occur  to  roe  in  confirmation  of  such  an  apparent  paradox.  Tom 
Thumb's  a^^nture  bears  a  near  analogy  to  the  rite  of  adoption  into  the  Braminical 
order,  a  ceremony  which  still  exists  in  India,  and  to  which  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore  sub- 
mitted not  many  years  ago.  In  Dubois  work  there  is  an  account  of  a  diminutive  -deity, 
wbofe  person  and  <;haracter  are  analogoas  to  that  of  Tom  ThoOb.    He  too,  if  I  r^«ol- 
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h  a  little  bodk  in  the  -Danish  language,  aiialyzed  by  Pr4»f«#Mr' 
lifiettip^  of  the  University  of  G)penhagen,  who  censures  it,  and 
perhaps  with  some  ikgree  of  justice,  as  a  *  very  childish  hilstory/ 
It  treats  of  ^  Swain  Tomlingy  a  man  no  bigger  than  a  thumb,  who 
wifould  be  married  to  a  tcoman  three  ells  and  three  quarters  longm 
The  Danish  title-page,  which  we  transcribe  below,''^  enumerates 
other  of  Tomling's  adventures  which  are  not  found  in  the  '  Histoiy 
of  his  Marvellous  Acts  of  Manhood/  as  preserved  in  England;  the 
manhood,  however,  which  emboldened  the  Swain  to  venture  on  a 
Wiie  of  '  three  ells  and  three. quarters'  in  length  is  yet  commemo* 
rated  in  the  ancient  rhyme  which  begins  '  1  had  a  little  husband 
mo  bigger  than  my  thumbJ  ^ 

,  According  to  popular  tradition  Tom  Thumb  died  iat  Lincoln^ 
^hich  it  may  be  recollected  was  one  of  the  6ve  Danish  towns  of 
IiAgland;  we  do  not,  however,  therefore  intend  to  insist  that  the 
story  was  handed  down  by  the  northern  invaders.  There  was  a 
little  blue  flag-stone  in  the  pavement  of  the  Minster  '  which  was 
shewn  as  Tom  Thumb's  monument,  and  the  country  folks  never 
failed  to  marvel  at  it  when  they  came  to  church  on  the  Assize  Sun-, 
day;  but  during  some  of  the  modern  repairs  which  have  been  in-^ 
flicted  on  that  venerable  building,  the  flag-stone  was  displaced  and 
lost,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  the  holiday  visitants.  / 

.  The  prose  history  of  Tom  Thumb  is  manufactured  from  the 
ballad ;  and  by  tlie  introduction  of  the  fairy  queen  at  his  birth,  and 
certain  poetical  touches  which  it  yet  exhibits,  we  are  led  to  suppose 
that  it  is  a  rifacciamento  of  an  earlier  and  better  original.  One  of 
.Tom's  sports  deserves  note;  it  is  when,  iq  order  to  be  revenged 
on  his  i^aymates,  he 

^  took  in  pleasant  game  • 

Black  pots  and  glasses  which  he  hung 

Upon  a  bright  sun-beam. 

The  other  boys,  to  do  the  same, 

In  pieces  broke  them  quite, 

For  which  they  were  most  soundly  whipt, 

At  which  he  laught  outright.' 

iect  right*  wa9  not  origiBally  a  Bramin,  bat  became  one  by  adoption,  like  some  of  the 
-worthies  in  the  Ramajrana.  Compare  the  multiplicity  of  Tom  Thumb's  metamorphoses 
,witb  tfaotfc  of  Taiiesstn  as  quoted  by  Davies;  we  shall  then  see  that  this  diminutive  per- 
sonqge  M  a  slender  hut  distinct  thread  of  communication  between  the  Braminical  and 
Dniidical  superstitions.  Even  independent  of  the  analogy  between  his  transformations 
and  those  of  Taliessin— his  station  in  the  court  of  King  Arthur  (evidently  the  mytholo- 
gical Arthur)  mai:ks  him  as  a  person  of  the  highest  fabulous  antiquity  in  this  island  ; 
while  the  adventure  of  the  cow,  to  which  there  is  nothing  analogous  in  Celtic  mytho- 
)k^,  appears  to  connect  bim  with  India.* 

,  ♦  'S  VEWD  To  IDLING,  et  Memieske  ikke  storre  end  enToramelfinger,som  vil  giftes  med 
^  Koae,  ^rc  Al«n  og  tre  Quarter  lang,  Koramer  til  Verden  med  hat  pa^  og  Karde  ved 
iideii>>  driver  Plovj  telgei  til  en  herremand  som  forvacre  ham  i  sin  Snuusdaase/  &c. 
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This  '  pleasant  game'  is  borrowed  from  the  pseudo-bagiograpfay  of 
the  middle  ages.  It  is  found  not  only  in  one  of  the  spurious  Gos- 
pels,  but  also  in  the  legend  of  St.  ColumbanuS)  who,  aswe  are* 
told,  performed  a  similar  miracle  by  hangmg  his  garment  on  a  attu* 
beam. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hickathbipt,  afterwards  Sib-  Thomas 
HiCKATHKi^T,  Knight,  is  praised  by  Mr.  Thomas  Heame  as  * 
'famfou^  champion/  The  honest  antiquary  has  identified  Ais 
well-known  knight  with  the  far  less  celebrated  Sir  Frederick  de 
Tylney,  Baron  of  Tylney  in  Norfolk,  the  ancestor  of  the  Tylney 
faAdily,  who  was  killed  at  Aeon,  in  Syria,  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion  ;  '  Uycophric,  or  Hycothrijty  as  the  mister'-wigfat- 
observes,  *  being  probably  a  corruption  of  Frederick.*  This 
happy  exertion  of  etymological  acumen  is  not  wholly  due  to 
Heanie,  who  only  adopted  a  hint  given  by  Mr.  Philip  Le  Neve 
wbilome  of  the  College  of  Arms.  Their  conjectures,  however, 
accord  but  slightly  with  the  traditions  given  by  the  accurate  Spcl- 
man,  in  his  Icenia.  From  the  most  remote  antiquity,  the  fables 
and  achievements  of  Hick\fric  have  been  obstinately  credited  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  township  of  Tylney.  *  Hickijric  is  venerated 
by  them  as  the  assertor  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  ances* 
tors.  The  *  tnonstrous  giant,'  who  guarded  the  Marsh,  was,  in 
truth,  no  other  than  the  tyrannical  lord  of  the  manor,  who  at* 
tempted  to  keep  his  copyholders  out  of  the  common  field,  called 
Tilney  Smeeth;  but  who  was  driven  away,  with  his  retainers,  by 
the  prowess  of  Tom,  armed  with  only  his  axle-tree  and  cart-wheel« 
Spelnian  hns  told  the  story  in  good  Latin,  and  we  subjoin  it  to  die 
text.* 

We  have  not  room  to  detail  the  pranks  which  Tom  performed 
when  his  ^  natural- strength,  which  exceeded  twenty  common  men,' 
became  manifest;  but  they  must  be  noticed  as  being  correotly  Scsm- 
dinavian.  Similar  were  the  achievements  of  the  great  northern 
champion  Gretter,  when  he  kept  geese  upon  the  common,  as  told 
in  his  Saga.  We  are  not  very  deeply  read  in  northern  lore,  but  we 
*       ' '   *  ' '  '  I'll  I  *■  ' 

*  '  In  Marslandia  sitae  sunt  WaUoka,  Waltona,  et  Walpola — In  viciniis  jacent  Terrmg- 
ton  et  St.  Maries — AdjacetTYLNEY  vetcris  utique  Tylneioruh  fainiliaB  radix.  H»b8e 
ex^midit  insignis  areaquse  a  plaiiicie  nuncupatur  Tylney  Smeeth,  ^mgnis  adeo  et  loxurr- 
atis  lit  Paduaiia  pascua  videatur  superaise.  Tuentnr  earn  indigene)  velat  ansetfoeos* 
fabeilaraqu^  recttant  longa  petitam  vetu^ate  de  Hickifrico  (nescio  quo)*  HidiilU<is 
instar  in  Scotorum  Chronicis  qui  civium  suoruni  dedignatus  fuga,  aratrum  auod  agebat 
solvit ;  arreptoque  teraone  faribundus  insiliit  in  hastes  victorianique  ademft  exultanti- 
boB.  Sic  ctim  de  agri  istius  possessione  acriter  olifn  ditnitatam  esset,  inter  fiiudi  dotaiiw 
Utiro  et  Tilbruni  Sncolas,  necvalerent  hi  ad  versus  eum  consistere,  redeuntibas-occorrit 
HicKiFuicKus,  axemque  excutiens  a  curru  quem  agebat,  eo  tice  gladiiiisus;  rotily 
cfypei;' invksores  repuiit  ad  ipsos  qiiibus  nunc  funguntar  terminos.  Ostendunt  in 
cstaieterio  Tilniensi,  sepalchrom  sui  pugilis^  itxem  ciini  rol»  inscnlptmn  exhibens.'-* 
Spelmm*i  Posthumous  Works,  p.  138. 
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faope  tbat  MesBTs.  Grimm  M'UI  agree  with  us  that  Tom's  youth  re- 
■traces  Jthe  tales  of  the  prowess  of  the  youthful  Siegfried,  detailed  in 
ttbe  Niflunga  Saga,  and  in  the  Book  of  Heroes.  It  appears  from 
.Hearpje,  that  the  supposed  axle-tree  with  the  superincumbent  wheel 
"was  represented  on  *  Hycothrift's*  grave  stone,  in  Tylney  church- 
yard, in  the  shape  of  a  cross*"*  This  is  the  form  in  which  all  the 
Runic  monuments  represent  the  celebrated  hammer  or  thunderbolt 
of  the  son  of  Odin,  which  shattered  the  sculls  and  scattered  the 
}>rainsof  so  many  luckless  giants.  How  far  this  surmise  may  be  sup- 

rrted  by  Tom's  skill  and  strength  in  throwing  the  hammer  (Parf. 
Chap«  48.)  we  will  not  pretend  to  decide.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
9ny  of  our  antiquarian  readers  should  think  it  right  to  withhold 
their  assent  to  the  proposition  that  Thor  can  be  identified  wiQi 
Tom  Hickathrift,  they,  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  our  doubts. 
The  common  people  have  a  happy  faculty  of  seeing  whatever  they 
chuse  to  believe,  and  of  refusing  to  see  the  things  in  which  they 
disbelieve.  It  may  therefore  be  supposed,  that  the  rude  sculpturjs 
which  the  Tyineyites  used  to  call  the  offensive  and  defensive  wm» 
of  their  champion,  was  truly  nothing  more  than  a  cross,  of  wliich 
the  upper  part  is  inscribed  in  a  circle,  a  figure  often  found  on  <Qn- 
cient  sepulchres. 

From  Tom  Hickathrift  and  Thor  we  must  proceed  to  their  im- 
mortal compter  Jack  the  (jIant  Killbb.  In  Jack's  memoirs, 
•  a  Wornaius,  a  Rudbeck,  a  Barthqjiinus,  a  Scliimmlemann,  a  Ste- 
l^ianius,  or  a  Peringskiold  might  discover  indubitable  resemblances 
to  the  fictions  of  the  Edda.  Jack,  as  we  are  told, '  having  got  a 
little  money,.travelled  into  Flintshire,  and  came  to  a  large  house  in 
a  lonesome  place ;  and,  by  reason  of  his  present  necessity,  he  took 
courage  to  knock  at  the  gate^  when,  to  his  amazement,  there  camp 
forth  ^  monstrous  Giant  with  two  heads,  yet  he  did  not  seem  so 
fiery  aa  the  former  Giants,/or  he  was  a  Welch  Giant.'t  This  Welch 
GiajDt  was  rendered  less  '  fiery'  than  he  would  naturaUy  have  been, 
in  jcp^isequeuce  of  '  breakfasting,'  as  the  story  says,/  on  a  great 
bowl  $f  luusty  pudding/  instead  of  keeping  to  the  warm  invigorating 

*  A  Norfolk  antiqoary  has  had  the  goodness  to  procure  for  us  ao  authentic  report 
of  the  present  state  of  Tom's  sepulchre.  It  is  a  stone  toros,  of  the  usual  shape  and  d)- 
roenstons ;  the  sculpmrcd  lid  or  cover  no  longer  exists.  It  must  have  been  entire  aboat 
fifty  ytarf  ago,  for  when  we  were  good,  Gafifer  Crane  woi^  rehearse  Ton's  acjhieve- 
iaeiitSyan4  ^U  os  that  he  had  cut  out  the  moss  .which  filled  up  the  inscription  with  his 
penknifex  but  he  could  not  read  the  letters. 

'  t  «ce  *  History  of  Jack  mid  the  Giants,*  Part  I.  Chap.  v.  p.  14.— The  editbn 
which  we  use  has  no  date»  but  was  *  Printed  and  sold  by  J.  Fitt^  No.  14,  Great  St  An- 
.dcqw's  Street,  Seven  Dials.'  It  is  far  less  correct  than  the  older  edition  printed  at  York 
bv '  /,  Kendrew,  near  the  Collier-gate.*  Yet,  on  the  whole,  as  Dr.  Uabwood  justly 
ODKArea  on  a  similar  occasion,  (View  of  the  various  Editions  of  the  Classics  with  re- 
marks Jby  Edwaiio  Habw6od,  D.P.  London.  1775.  p.  S14.)  <  it  Ims  fewer  inac- 
eumeiet  than  a  seholsr  mighv  justly  expect  from  a  London  edition.' 
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national  diet,  toasted  cheese.  To  this  low  feeding  we  also  attrifcofe 
the  want  of  sagacity  which  enabled  Jack  *  to  outwit  him/  notwith- 
standing his  two  heads.  The  history  states  that  Jack  undressed 
himself,  and  as  the  Giant  was  walking  towards  another  apartasent. 
Jack  heard  him  say  to  himself, 

'Though  here  you  lodge  with  me  lh?s  night, 
You  shall  not  see  the  morning  light, 
My  club  shall  dash  your  brains  out, — quite.' 
'  Say  you  so,  says  Jack,  is  that  one  of  your  Welch  (ricks  ?     I 
hope  to  be  as  cunning  as  you.    Then  getting  out  of  bed  he  found 
a  thick  billet^  and  laid  it  in  the  bed  in  his  stead,  and  hid  himself  in 
a  dark  corner  of  the  room.     In  the  dead  time  of  the  night  came 
the  Giant  with  his  club,  andstriick  several  blows  on  the  bed  where 
Jack  had  artfully  laid  the  billet,  and  then  returned  to  his  own  room^ 
supposing,'  as  the  romance  writer  observes  with  emphatical  sim- 
plicity, '  that  he  had  broken  all  Jack's  bones/     In  the  morning 
earl^  J  ack  came  to  thank  him  for  his  lodging.     *  Oh !  said  (he  Giant, 
how  have  you  rested,  did  you  see  any  thing  last  night?     No,  said 
Jack,  but  a  rat  gave  riie  three  or  four  ^laps  with  his  tail.' 

To  this  adventure,  though  the  locus  in  ^uo  is  placed  in  Flhatshire 
by  the  English  writer,  we  find  a  parallel  m  the  device  practised  by 
the  Giant  Skrimner  when  he  and  Thor  journeyed  to  Skrimner's 
Castle  of  Utgaard,  and  related  at  large  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the 
Edda  of  Snorro.  At  midnight  the  mighty  son  of  earth  laid  him-  ' 
self  to  sleep  beneath  an  oak,  and  snored  aloud.  Thor,  thie  giant- 
killer,  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  his  unsuspicious  companion,  and 
struck  him  with  his  tremendous  hammer.  '  Hath  a  leaf  f alien 
won  me  from  the  tree?'  exclaimed  the  awakened  Giant.  The 
Giant  soon  slept  again,  and  ^  snored,'  as  the  Edda  says,  ^  as  loudly 
as  if  it  had  thundered  in  the  forest.'  Thor  struck  the  Giant  again, 
and,  as  \e  thought,  the  hammer  made  a  mortal  indentation  in  his 
forehead.  ^  What  is  the  matter?*  quoth  Skrimner,  *  hath  an 
acorn  fallen  on  my  head?*  A  third  time  the  potent  Giant  snored, 
and  a  third  time  did  the  hammer  descend,  *  with  huge  two-handed 
sway,'  and  with  such  force  that  Thor  weened  the  iron  had  buried 
itself  in  Skrimner's  temples.  '  Methinks/  quoth  Skrimner,  rubbing 
his  cheek,  ^  some  moss  hath  fallen  on  my  face  J  Thor  might  be 
M'ell  amazed  at  the  escape  of  the  Giant ;-^but  Skrimner,  acting 
exactly  like  Jack,  had  out-witted  his  enemy,  by  placing  an  immense 
rock  on  the  leafy  couch  where  Thor  supposed  he  was  sleeping,  ?ind 
which  received  the  blows  of  the  hammer  in  his  stead. 

The  fictions  of  the  north,  and  indeed  of  the  east,  are  no  less  distin* 
guishable  in  the  robbery  which  Jack,  who,  after  all,  was  an  unprin- 
cipled young  dog,  committed  on  a  simple  cousin  of  his,* '  a  huge  and 

"•"-■■■""  ■"'"■^-'  '"       '    ■■  '  ^._ ' ■  ■  ■■  —     .1 1... .1. ..11  .. I » 

*  History  of  Jack,  &c.    Pert  1.  chap,  vi,  pp.  18—21. 
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monstrous  Giant  haviog  three  heads,  and  vrhq  would  beat  five  hun-^ 
drcd  men  in  armour.    Jack  terrified  his  three-headed  cqu^in  out  of 
all  his  wits^  by  telling  htm  that  the  king's  son  was  coming.    This 
is  heavy  news  indeed,  quoth  the  giapt,  but  I  have  a  large  vault  under 
ground,  where  I  will  run  and  hide  myself.    In  the  morning,  when 
Jack  let  his  cousin  out  of  the  hole,  he  asked  what  he  should  give  him 
for  his  care,  seeing  that  his  castle  was  not  demolished.    ■*  Why,  an- 
svrered  Jack,  I  desire  nothing  but  your  old  rusty  sword ^  the  coat 
in  the  closet,  and  the  cap  and  the  shoes  which  you  keep  at  the  bed's 
hend.    Thou  shalt  have  them  with  all  my  heart,  said  the  Giant,  as 
a  just  reward  for  thy  kindness  in  protecting  me  from  the  king's  spn, 
aod  be  sure  that  thou  carefully  keepst  them  for  my  sake ;  for  they 
are  things  of  excellent  use :  the  coat  will  keep  you  invisible,  the 
cap  will  fumisb you  with  knowledge,  thesword  cuts  asunder  what- 
ever you  stiike,  and  the  shoes  are  of .  extraordinary  swiftness  J 
£vjery  one  of  these  wonderful  articles  h^s  been  stolen  out  of  the 
great  Northern  treasury,  though  we  capnot  pretepd  to  explain  in 
what  manner  Jack's  cousin,  the  Giant  with  three  heads,  becam^ 
possessed  of  them*     The  coat  is,  in  fact,  the  magic  garqfient  known 
in  uncient  German  by  the  equivalent  denomipation  of  the  '  Nebel 
Kappe,'  or  Cloud  Cloak,  fabled  to  belong  to  King  Alberick,  and 
the  other  dwarfs  of  the  Teutonic  cycle  of  Romance,  who,  clad 
therein,  could  walk  invisible.    To  them,  also  belongs  the  Tam-hut^ 
or  hfit  of  darkness,*  possessing  the  same  virtue.    Velent  the  cunning 
sn^th  of  the  Edda  of  Saemund  wrought  .jack's  ^  sword  of  ^harp; 
ness,'  which  in  the  Wilkina  Saga  bears  the  name  of  Balmung. 
So  keen  was  its  edge  that  when  Velent  cleft  his  rival  ^milius 
through  the  middle  with  the  wondrous  weapon,  it  merely  seemed  to 
^milius  as  though  cold  water  bad  glided  down  him.   Shake  thyself, 
said  Velent.     ^milius  shook  himself,  and  fell  dead  into  two 
halves,  one  on  each  side  of  his  chair.    That  the  stories  of  Velenl's 
^kill  were  well  known  in  this  country  is  evinced  by  the  Auchbleck 
text  of  the  Geste  of  King  Honi,  where  he  is  called  Weland. 
Jack's  shoes  of  swiftness  were  once  worn  by  Loke  when  he 

*  Wolf  Dietrich  saves  his  life  by  the  loan  of  this  hat  of  darkness. 

Mournfully  he  sighed,  for  Dame  Grel  his  sword  had  ta*cn, 

A  dwarf  then  heard  and  pitied  the  heroe's  woeful  strain. 
He  saw  where  she  had  hid  in  the  dark  the  noble  blade, 
Straight  he  ran  where  on  the  sod  Wolf  iDietrich  was  laid. 

0*er  the  champion  dijl  he  cast  a  tarn  eap  speedily. 

And  has  led  him  to  the  cave  where  his  falchion  did  lie, 

Now  with  leathiem  thongs  the  savage  giantess 

Ran  where  the  horse  he  had  left  bound  upon  the  grass. 

But  when  no  more  she  saw  him,  back  to  her  cave  she  came ; 

Scornfully  Wolf  Dietrich  laughed  when  he  saw  the  uncouth  dame,  ! 

Qff  be  throws  the  tarn  cap  and  in  her  sight  appears. 

lUustratwM  of  Northern  Antifnitiet,  p.  91. 
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escaped  from  VaHialla.  In  the  Calmuck  rooianee  of  Ssidi  KarJ 
the  Chan  steals  a  similar  pair  of  seven  league  boots  from  die 
Tchadfcurrs,  or  evil  spirits,  by  means  of  the  cap  which  made  IMW 
invisible,  which  he  Won  from  certain  quarrelling  children,  or  dv^sriil 
Hvhom  he  encounters  in  the  middle  of  a  forest/*  Are  these  tnere 
incidental  coincidences  between  the  superstitions  and  fictions  of  the 
followers  6f  Buddha  and  of  those  of  Odin  ? 

In  the  history  of  *  Jack  and  the  Bean-statk,*  the  consistency 
of  the  characters  is  still  finely  preserved,  ^fhe  awful  distich  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Jette  or  Ettin,  the  principal  agent  in  ttus  ro- 
mance, 

*  Snouk  but,  snouk  ben, 
I  find  the  smell  of  earthiy  men,' 
is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  '  fee  faw  fum'of  the  keen-scented  aiHbro^ 
pophaginian  of  the  other.  The  bean-stalk,  *  the  top  whereof  when 
Jack  looked  upwards  he  could  not  discern  as  it  appeared  lost  in 
the  clouds,^  has  grown  in  fanciful  imitation  of  the  ash  YgdrasUl 
reaching,  according  to  the  Edda,  from  hell  to  heaven.  As  to  the 
beautiful  harp  which -^  played  of  its  own  accord,'  and  which  J^ckj 
stole  from  the  giant,  we  must  find  a  parallel  for  it  in  the  wonderful 
harp  made  of  the  breast  bone  of  the  king's  daughter,  and  which  saog 
so  sweetly  to  the  miller,  *  Binnorie  Oh  Binnorie/  and  in  cJd  Dtin- 
Stan's  harp  which  sounded  without  hands  when  hanging  in  the  vale. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  Giganticide,  we  must  remark  that  most 
of  his  giants  rest  upon  good  romance  authority :   or,  to  speak  I 

*  '  '   '  ' '   .  I.I...       ...  I   t    I        it. 

'  *  '  Now  the  .son  of  ihe  Chan  and  his  trusty  servant  travelled  along  a  riyer  and  ar- 
rived in  a  wood,  where  Ihey  met  many  children  who  were  quarrelling  with  each 
other.     "  Why  do  you  thus  dispute?"  said  they. 

*  *  We  have  found  a  cap  in  this  wood,  and  each  of  us  wishes  to  keep  it. 

*  What  b  the  use  of  tlie  cap  ? 

'  The  cap  hath  this  virtue,  he  who  M[ears  it  is  seen  neither  by  the  gods,  nor  men,  nor 
the  Tchadkun-s, 

'  '  Now  go  all  of  ye  to  the  end  of  the  forest,  and  run  hither.  And  I  will  keep  the  cap 
and  I  will  give  it  to  him  who  first  reaches  this  spot  and  wins  the  race*  ' 

'  *  So  spake  the  son  of  the  Chan,  and  the  children  ran,  hut  when  they  came  back  they 
could  not  find  the  cap,  for  he  had  placed  it  on  the  head  of  his  companion,  and  they 
sought  for  it  in  vain. 

*  And  the  son  of  the  Chan  and  his  companion  travelled  onwards,  and  they  came  to 
a  forest  wheVeiii  they  met  many  Tchadkurrs  who  were  quarrelling  with  each  other. 
•'  Why  do  you  thus  dispute  ?"  said  they. 

'  It  ift  I,  exclaimed  each  Tchadkurr,  to  whom  these  &<)ot»  belong. 

*  What  Is  the  use" of  the  boots  ? 

<  <(  He  who  wears  these  boots"  answered  the  Tchadkurrs,  "  is  amvejfed lo  any  country 
wherein  he  wishts  himself." 

'  «  Now,"  answerred  the  son  of  the  Chan,  "  ga  all  of  you  that  way,  and  he  who  first 
rans  hither  bhall  obtain  the  boots." 

'  And  the  Tchadkurrs  ran  their  race  accordingly.  But  the  Chan's  son  bad  concealed 
the  boots  in  the  bosom  of  his  companion,  who  at  the  same  time  had  the  cap  upon  his 
head.  And  the  Tchadkurrs  sought  for  the  hoots,  but  they  found  them  not^  and  they 
went  away.'-r-iSccoiHl  Relation  ^^udi  Kur, 

*  .  more 
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inore^^rfeetlj^y  Jaek's  history  is  a  popttbr  and  degraded  verttim  of 
the  ttadilidiiaupmi  which,  our  earliest  roinanees  ar<fe  foimded.^^  ^The 
Mount  of  'Gdm^all/  >vhich  was  kept  bj  a  large  add  monstrous 
Giant,  is  St.  Michael's  Mount;  and  the  Griant  Gortnoran,-  iK^honi 
Jack  dispatched  there,  and  who  ^was  eighteen  feet  high  and  aboilt 
three  yards  round,  is  the  same  who  figures  in -the  romancei  oJF 
Tristan.  It  was  by  killing  this  Corinoran,  (the  Corineeus  probably 
of  JeiSbry  of  Monmouth  and  the  Bnit^)  that  Ja<^k  acquired  his 
triumphal  epithet  of  the  GiMit-Kiiler.* 

In  order  that  students  of  British  gigantology  may  not  be  misled 
in  their  researches,  we  think  it  proper  to  inform  them  that  they 
must  take  great  care  not  to  confound  *  the  History  of  Jack  and 
the  Giant7  with  *  tke  History  of  the  Giants/  These  WprkU 
differ  essentially  in  merit,  and,  although  the  latter  begins  with  the 
history  of  Goliah  the  champion  of  the  Philistines,  yet  the  adven- 
tures contained  in  the  remainder  of  the  work^  and  particularly 
3II  those, which  relate  to  the  Giants  Trapsaea  and  Traudello,  are, 
as  the  Irish  bishop  observed  of  Gulliver's  travels,  exceedingly  in-* 
credible. 

Of  rarer  occurrence  than  the  heroic  narratives  to  which  our  at- 
tention has  hitherto  been  directed,  is  the  ^  history  of  Friar  Riish 
the  devil's  brother.'  The  friar  was  known  to  Reginald  Scott  be- 
fore the  history  of  his  pranks  was  published.  Scott  ranks  him  in 
the  sarate  category  with  Robin  Goodfellow,  so  that  Robifi  and  thfe 
Friar  were  alike  ,tjie  heroes"  of  popular  and  traditionary  tales'. 
There  is  an  ancient  Danish  poem,  which  treats  *  of  brother 
Rus,  how  he  did  servifce  as  cook  and  monk  in  the  monastery  oif 
Esscrom.'  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  English  story-bool 
^nd  the  Danish  history  are  derived  from  one  common  original', 
veil  known  on  the  continent  in  times  previous  to  the  reformation, 
for,  as  Bruno  Seidelius  sings, 

'  Quis  non  legit,  qii«  Frater  Rauschius  egit  K 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Danish  Hits  is  made  to  travel 
throu^  the  air  to  England,  where  he  possesses  the  king's  daughter. 

*  Now  when  the  magistrates  ^ho  eniployed  John  heard  that  the  job  was  over,  they 
"Wfothim,  declaring  he  »houki  henceforth  be  called  "  Jaok  tbe  Giant  Kill**,* 
<na  m  honour  thereof  presented  bim  tvith  a  aw|)«d  and  embipi^^red  belt,  upop^h^i^i 
these  words  were  written  in  letters  of  gold  :— 

*  Here's  tlie  valiant  Cornish  man, 
.  Who  slew  the  giant  Corinoran.' 

ih  \^  '»«t  London  edi^jon  of  Jack  the  Giapt  Killer,  the  printers  devil  who  corrected 
jn«»beeti  has  arbitrarily  chosen  to  read  Cormeran.  We  have  not  scrupled  to  restore 
u.  ^  ^*  reading,  although  the  spurious  reading  gives  a  smoother  verse.  According  to 
C'  ^^^  it  is  Corineus  who  kills  ihe  giant,  but  as  he  was  a  giant  himself,  tndition 

C0RIMEU8  estoit  moult  grant 
Hardis  ^t  grant  ^cpe  y/liaut*^ 

There^ 
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Therfe  has  l)6eii  a  fair  exchange  of  nunery  ul^  between  die  tm0 
icoMniri^,  for  in  return  for  Brother  RuWy  we  gave  thent  t^  ^  bia- 
tory  of  the  lucky  Richard  WhitUngton^  ,Lord  Mayor  of  himdou,' 
vfhose  life  has  been  translated  into  DaniMfa,  and  whose  good  fortune 
is  now  as  well  known  in  Bergen  and  Drontheini  as  in  his  own  native 
land  of  Cockney.  Puss  has  thus  sailed  half  round  die  world,  from 
the  Gulf  of  Persia  to  the  Northern  Sea* 

HowLEOLAss  stands  as  the  leader  of  a  merry  troop;  Xov 
Tram,  the  son-in-law  of  Mother  Winter,  Tom  Stitch,  the  tailor, 
and  Tom  Long,  the  carrier  of  the  Men  of  Gotham,  follow  in  bis 
train,  whose  penny  *  histories,'  all  imitated  from  his  ^merrye  jeste,' 
are  now  introuvables.    They  all  belong  to  the  ancient  and  noble 
and  widely  dispersed  family  of  Tom  Fool,  which  has  obtained 
such  pre-eminence  and  dignity  in   church  and  state  throughout 
all  Christendom.     ^  Yn  the  land  of  Sassen,'  says  old  Copland,  in 
the  village  of  Keeling,  '  there  dwelled  a  man  that  was  named  Ni* 
cholas  Howleglass,  diat  had  a   wyfe  named  Wyneke,  that  laye  a 
child  bed  in  the  same  village,  and  that  childe  was  borne  to  Christ* 
ening  and  named  Tyell  Howleglass.'    It  were  long  to  detail  his  fear- 
ful jokes  which  sometimes  brought  him  to  the  gallows,  yet  saved 
him  from  the  halter.     He  was  buried  with  his  coffin  standing  on 
.one  end,  as  the  visitants  at  the  Abbey  belieye  of  Ben  Jonson, 
at  Mollen,  near  Lubeck:  and  you  may  see  his  grave-stone  under 
the  great  lime  tree  in  the  church-yard;  and  his  rebus^  to  wit  an 
owl  and  a  looking  glass,  cut  upon  the  stone.     Ulenspiegel,  as  he  is 
calledin  German,  has  almost  made  the  tour  of  Europe:  his  life  was 
first  published  in  the  Nether-Saxon  dialect  in  1483.     Our  English 
translation  of  the  '  roerrye  jeste  of  a  man  that  was  called  Howle- 
elass,  and  of  many  marveylous  thinges  and  jestes  that  he  did  in  his 
lyfe  in  Eastland,'  was  ^  Imprinted  at  London  in  Tamestreete,  at  the 
Vintre,  in  Three  Craned  Warfe,  by  Wyllyam  Copland.'    According 
to  the  technical  phrase,  it  was  done  into  English  from  the  High 
Dutch.    There  is  also  a  Flemish  translation,  which,  well  purified 
from  all  aspersions  on  holy  church,  is  now  a  chap  book  in  Flanders. 
The  Flemish  faithful  are  earnestly  warned  not  to  purchase  the 
'  shameful  edition  printed  at  Amsterdam,  by  Brother  Jansz,  in  the 
Burgwal,  at  the  sign  of  the  "  Silver  Can,"  the  same  being  calculated 
to  vex  and  scandalize  all  good  Catholics.' 

'Simple  Simon's  misfortunes'  are  such  as.  are  incident  to  all 
the  human  race,  since  they  arose  '  from  his  wife  Margery's  cru- 
elty, which  begian  the  very  morning  after  their  marriage/  and  we 
therefore  do  not  know  whether  it  is  necessary  to  seek  out  for  i 
.Teutonic  or  Northern  original  of  this  once  popular  book.  *  Th^ 
Fifteen  Joys  of  Matrimony'*  being  also  diffused  pretty  equally 

•  It  is  not  translated  from  the  *  Quioee  Joyes.da  Bfariage^'  the  titles  only  agreeing. 
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iMFer  the  wide  world,  we  caonot  presiHiie  tp  confine  the  origin  of 
the  tractate  concerning  them  to  our  island. 

Now  that  we  have  fairly  entered  into  the  matrimonial  chapter  we 
must  needs  speak  of  Mother  Buf^CH,  not  the  Mother  Bunch 
whose  fairy  tales  are  repeated  to  the  little  ones,  but  she  whose  ^  ca«* 
faioet/  when  broken  (^eni  reveals  so  many  powerful  love-spells:  it 
is  Mother  Bonch  who  teaches  the  blooming  damsel  to  recal  the 
fickle  lover^  or  to  lix  the  wandering  gaze  of  the  cautiotis  swain^  at- 
tracted by  her  charms^  yet  scorning  the  fetters  of  the  parson^  and 
dreading  die  still  more  fearful  vision  of  the  church  warden,  the  con*^ 
stable,  the  justice,  the  warrant,  abd  the  jail.  We  dare  not  venture 
to  unfold  the  incantations  of  the  sapient  beldam ;  but  perhaps  there 
may  be  equal  efficacy,  in  the  ^  Academy  of  Compliments,  or  Whole 
Art  of  Courtship,  being  the  rarest  and  most  exact  way  of  wooing  a 
maid  or  widow  bj/  the  way  of  dialogue  and  complimental  expressions^ 
aod  which  used  to  be  sold  by  Mr.  HoUis  in  Shoemaker-row  near 
Doctors  Commons:  and  in  the  metrical  magic  of  the  ^  Posies  for 
nogs  and  other  things,'  given  in  this  same  Academy ;  posies  in  no 
small  request  on  the  feast  of  good  St.  Valentine,  however  ill  the 
saint  Diay  view  the  celebration  of  his  festival. 

—  Bishop  Valentine  ♦ 

Left  us  examples  to  do  deeds  of  charity, 
To  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  visit 
The  weak  and  sick,  to  entertain  the  poor. 
And  give  the  dead  a  Christian  burial. 
These  were  the  works  of  piety  he  did  practise, 
And  bade  us  imitate,  not  seek  for  lovers. 
Tlie '  Academy  of  Compliments*  is  abridged  from  the  'Jardin 
d  Amour,'  the  last  edition  of  which  is  augmented  by '  plusieurs  let- 
Ires  familiJres  pour  Tutilit^de  la  jeunesse;'  and,  as  our  good  friend 
Madame  Gamier  informs  us,  there  is  not  a  peasant  in  Champa^ue 
^ho  will  attempt  to  woo,  in  an  honourable  way,  except  according 
to  the  established  forms  and  precedents  contained  in  this  usefiil 
manual.    And  even  the  boors  in  the  Low  Countries  are  equally 
obedient  to  the  lessons  of  its  Flemish  translation,  the  '  Konst 
wr  Minnen/  when  they  sidle  into  the  spinning-room^  or  try  to 
^rop  upon  one  knee  before  the  Juffrow,  as  their  fathers  did  be- 
fore them.   Like  its  ambitious  prototype,  the  '  Roman  de  la  Rose/ 
toe*  Garden  of  Love'  has  borrowed  the  principles  of  the  great 
master  Ovid:  its  author  had  more  morality  than  the  heathen  poet, 
and  less  learning  than  Jean  de  Meung  and  Guillaume  dje  Loris,  his 
elaborate  followers,  who  thought  it  necessary  to  invoke  '  Reason' 
^nd  the  seven  sciences  her  handmaids,  merely  to  aid  the  lover  ip 
vinning  a  woman's  heart!    Alas!  many  a  year  has  flown  since 

-  Mother 
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auxiliaries. 

We  have  not  the  slightest  ideH  that  Jack  the  Giant  Killer^  or 
any  of  Uie  volumes  of  the  peiioy  library,  will  be  hdd  cheap  bj 
our  readers,  but  we  anticipate  Aat.less  respect  w31  be  paid  to 
Heame  and  Le  Neve,  and  SpelmaOi  and  th^  otfael  learned  ar<- 
cbaeblogists  of  whose  researches  we  have  availed  om^lvei.  Y«t 
with  all  due  submissi<Hi  to  the  judges  in  this  bebalf,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  no  literary  productions  are  treated  so  unikirly,  as  the 
works  of  the  antiquary, 

<  — ; p--^  in  closet  close  ypent 

Of  sober  face,  with  learned  dust  besprent;' 
whose  very  name  is  become  a  by6word  and  a  reproach  evea 
ftiHongst  his  literary  brethren.  They  huiit  and  drive  him  out  of  the 
commonwealth  of  letters,  and  immolate  him  as  a  scape-goat  to 
die  devouring  appetite  of  the  scomer.  Honest  zeal,  even  in  a  bad 
<saas<e,  demands  our  praise :  and  men  of  sense  and  genius  sbouM 
therefore  b^ar  with  the  enthusiasm  of  men  of  sense  and  learning, 
although  they  cannot  participate  in  their  glowing  feelings.  It  was 
this  enthusiasm  which  invigorated  the  enidite  who  flourished  in  the 
era  that  immediately  followed  the  restoration  of  letters,  and  which, 
in  times  nearer  our  own,  sustained  the  unwearied  hands  of  Graevius 
and  Gronovius,  and  Rymer  and  Prynne,-  and  Montfaucon  and  Mura* 
tori,  whilst  they  accomplished  their  Herculean  tasks.  But  the  age 
of  folios  has  gone  by,  like  the  age  of  chivalry,  and  both  may  be  re- 
gretted by  posterity.  A  great  book  has  been  called  a  great  evil, 
and  this  pithy  axiom  has  been  received  without  much  inquiry  into 
its  truth  or  application.  It  was  said  of  Albertus  Magnus,  that  he 
could  have  been  burned  in  a  pile  composed  of  one  set  of  his  own 
voluminous  works.  Such  an  author  may  not  deserve  an  apotheosis 
merely  on  account  of  his  industry,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  be^ 
cause  his  pen  was  prolific,  his  productions  are  only  worthy  of  the 
flames.  In  the  opmion  of  the  urchin,  the  Clirist-cross-row  is  a 
mile  too  long.  Larger  in  their  growtli,  yet  equally  lazy,  are  those 
who  pride  themselves  in  dealing  out  the  small  talk  of  literary  cen- 
isure,  and  who  mock  at  the  author  of  a  ponderous  tome,  concealing 
their  own  inaptitude  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by  affecting 
to  despise  the  volume  which  imparts  it.  These  idlers  are  followed 
by  the  closer  reasoners  who  have  read  the  work  which  they  criticise, 
and  who  think  it  beseeming  to  censure  the  author  for  his  defi' 
ciency  in  taste  and  judgment.  This  accusation,  grounded  upon 
well-sounding  words,  and  specious  phrases,  generally  rebound^  from 
side  to  side ;  it  is  repeated  in  the  bookjseller^s  shop,  echoed  in  the 
library,  and  buzzed  in  the  drawing-room,  and  the  multitude  confirm 
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the  sentence  bj  acclamation.  Taste,  however^  is  govpriied  by  an 
uncertain  standard ;  and  tbe  pritic  would  do  well  to  recollect  thai 
die. literary  character  may  fail  on  tbe  ;igbt  side,  \when  betraying 
what  is  so  often  termed  yyant  of  judgment.  It  is  ungraceful  to  be 
encumbered  with  learning,  to  swelter  beneath  the  ample  folds  and 
furred  trimmings^-  of.  the  academical  robe,  but  yet  this  display  of 
opulence  is  more  creditable  to.  the  wearer,  than  the  pitiful  nakedn 
ness  of  the  liferary  vagrant.  Mere  learning  may  tire,  yet  instruct : 
the  conceit  of  ignorance  will  always  disgust  without  affording  in<« 
struction.  ... 

An  autiior  who  directs  his  energies  to  austere  studies  is  apt  to 
be  voluminous.  Desiring  to  become  fully  intelligible  to  the  uniur 
structed,  and  eager,  at  the  same  time,  to  gratify  the  erudite  with  in** 
forms^on  hitherto  unknown  to  them,  he  exhausts  his  subject. 
Hence  the  learned  are  often  induced  to  censure  him  as  trivial,  the  un*^ 
learned  as  obscure:  and  by  each  his  comprehensive  intent  is  \k^^ 
worthily  contemned.  Still  more  unreasonable  are  those  who  slight 
the  intensity  of  labour,  which  is  called  for  by  the  very  nature  of  hi^ 
subject.  Th^  mould  of  the  garden-bed  may  be  turned  up  by  the 
9pade,  and  watered  by  a  lady's  hand:  but  he  who  y(\Ai^^  to  found 
a  settlement  in  the  forest  mu^  toil  in  hewing  the  massy  trunks^and 
in  bestowing  a  sevenfold  ploughjing  on  the  stubborn  soil. 

Wit>  in  unthinking  levity,  has  sometimes  scourged  the  studious 
tribes  with  undeserved  harsbness.  Yet  still  more  unkind  and  uo^ 
cfa^ritabie  ane  tbe  dull,  the  sad,  the  solemn,  and  the  grave,  towards, 
the  antiquary,  who,  if  endowed  with  genius,  yields  to  the  eductions 
to  which  he  is  then  peculiarly  exposed*  Imagination  endangers  tb^ 
Imputation  of  tblS  learned,  lliey  follow  the  ignis  fatuus  over  noarshe^ 
and  qua|^iures,,and  the  trembling  surface  sinks  beneath  the  steps  of 
the  giants  of  literature,  whilst  tbe  %hter  limbs  of  the  poet,  who  i^ 
equdly  deluded  by  the  wandering  fire,  enable  him  to  spring  along 
with  ease. .  Ritson,  attacking  Warton,  affords  a  striking  ei^ample  c|' 
the  spiteful  pleasure  enjoyed  by  a  soiir,  clear-headed  j)recman,  wfae^ 
he  detects  the  errors  of  a  superior  intellect.  But  we  ace  not  ^wayf 
satisfied  even  with  the  tests  of  sober  reason  as  {H-opound^  by  thos^ 
wlio  judge  with  more  fairness,  and  who,  proceeding  upon  decent 
and  respectable  principles  of  criticism,  damn  the  ingenious  theories 
of  die  historian,  .the  mythologist,  or  the  philologer,  because  diey 
ijcem  wilSd  and  speculative.  A  writer  who  pursues  obscure  a(nd 
difficult  inquiries,  is  compelled  to  accept  the  proofs  afforded  by 
circumstantial  evidence.  There  are  certain  optical  glasses  which, 
when  applied  to  the  eye,  collect  the  spots  and  lines  dispersed  on  & 
coloured  tablet  into  a  symmetrical  form :  like  these,  his  mind  asso- 
ciMes  and  tassenible's  the  ideas  dispersed  through  time  and  spacew 
When  he  appears  mo$t  arbitrary  in  bis  assumptions^  most  GeincifAd 
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in  bis  Conjectures^  he  is  fortified  by  the  internal  consciousness^  that: 
his  hypothesis  is  true ;  he  feels  a  conviction  of  the  truth  which  he 
cannot  impart  to  others.  In  his  devious  course  he  guides  himself  by 
indications  which  the  unpractised  cannot  discern.  He  tracks  himself 
across  the  ocean  by  the  floating  weeds  and  the  flight  of  the  sea-fowl, 
.  and  he  convinces  himself  of  the  existence  of  the  continent  though 
his  bark  may  never  reach  its  shores. 

The  pleasures  of  laborious  writers  arise  from  their  labours ;  they 
are  joyful  and  triumphant  when  they  verify  a  date,  or  adjust  a  verse, 
or  explain  the  legend  of  a  medal,  tasks  of  which  the  world  is  reck- 
less ;  and  the  attention  with  which  they  regard  these  supposed  trifles 
is  held  to  indicate  a  puny,  feeble;  mind  yet  they  only  yield  to  a 
universal  instinct.  Whatever  we  discover,  we  make  our  own; 
whatever  is  our  own,  we  love.  The  traveller'prizes  a  sparry  frag- 
ment which  he  has  broken  from  its  native  cavern,  above  the  choicest 
specimens  which  he  finds  in  the  cabinet  of  another.  ^Fhe  game 
can  only  be  run  down  by  the  sportsman  who  takes  delight  in  the 
chase,  and  this  gratification  is  not  to  be  forgotten  by  him  when  he 
contemplates  the  objects  which  occasioned  it.  Hence  he  may 
sometimes  be  induced  to  set  a  value  on  the  skin  of  the  brock,  and 
even  on  the  antlers  of  the  deer,  which  surprizes  the  sober  citizen, 
who  sees  nothing  in  these  enlivening  trophies  save  hide  and  horn. 
Vanity  is  the  original  sin  of  literature ;  but  the  vanity  of  the  anti- 
quary does  not  savour  of  egotism :  he  contents  himself  with  being 
proud  of  his  researches.  Unveiling  the  deity  to  the  worshipper,  he, 
the  hierophant,  claims  not  the  incense,  and  tastes  no  portion  of  the 
sacrifice.  Ministering  to  no  faction,  desiring  no  reward,  and  con- 
temning the  praise  of  the  multitude,  he  takes  refuge  in  the  studious 
cloister.  His  spirit  walks  in  communion  with  the  mighty  dead. 
Shadows  are  his  consorts,  whom  he  attempts  to  grasp  as  bodies, 
because  to  him  the  vision  is  reality.  Occasionally  his  tongue 
falters,  and  his  words  are  confused,  but  the  accuracy  of  his  judg- 
ment or  the  vigour  of  his  intellect  are  not  therefore  impaired — his 
transient  giddiness  is  caused  by  the  height  wherein  he  soars — he 
looks  down  upon  middle  earth  from  the  summit  of  Olympus,  or 
the  battlements  of  Valhalla. 


Abt.  VI. — Select  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse,  by  the  late  John 

Bowdler,  Junior,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barristerat  Law.    Two 

vols.  8vo.     1818. 

nnHE  work  before  us  is  the  monument  erected  by  a  father  to 

-■■    the  memory  of  his  son  :  and  we  approach  it,  therefore,  with 

the  sympathy  which  such  sorrows  require,  even  from  strangers. 

We  will  not  wantonly  tear  away  the  laurels  planted  there^  and  we 
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A&tl  grieve  if>  in  seeking  to  prune  their  wild  luxUriatice,  we  should 
be  thought  irreverentty  to  expose  any  part  of  the  fabric  which  they 
now  embosom. 

The   contents  of  the  volumes  are  a  Life,  Letters^  Journal, 
PoemSy  Beviews,  and  Essayd.  ' 

The  interest  of  the  work  will  not,  perhaps,  be  in  any  material 
degree  increased  by  the  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  author^  which  is 
prefixed  to  it.  It  is  too  long  for  an  epitaph,  and  too  short  for  any 
other  memorial  of  the  dead.  Yet  it  deserves  the  praise,  which, 
short  as  it  is,  it  might  easily  have  forfeited,  of  saying  nothing  in 
bad  taste,  or  bad  spirit.  Its  value  would  surely  have  been  consi- 
derably greater,  if  it  had  been  confiected  by  some  stronger  tie  than 
that  of  mere  juxta-position  with  the  letters  which  now  follow  it ; 
and  these,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  lost  nothing  of  their  inte-. 
re^t,  by  being  interwoven  with  an  explanatory  narrative.  Mason 
in  hb  life  of  Gray,  and  Hayley  in  his  life  of  Cowper,  have  adopted 
this  principle  of  making  their  authors  relate  their  own  lives  :  and 
though  some  letter- writers  must  be  excluded  by  their  own  confes-*; 
sion  as  incompetent  witnesses  in  their  own  case,  when  they  fairly 
avow  that  their  epistles,  like  the  decads  of  Bishop  Hall,  never 
travelled  farther  than  from  their  own  desks  to  the  printing-house ; 
no  such  suspicion  can  exist  in  relation  to  the  Letters  in  these  vo- 
lumes. The  earlier  series,  in  particular,  must  have  been  written  at 
an  age,  and  utider  circumstances  when  the  hope  or  the  apprehen- 
sion of  appearing  in  print  could  have  had  no  operation.  They  are 
the  letters  of  a  boy  who  had  jqst  quitted  school,  and  are  addressed 
tp  another  boy  whom  he  had  left  behind  ;  and  contain  as  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  his  mind  and  morals  as  criticism  can  reasonably 
demand,  and  display  such  an  union,  of  knowledge  and  intelligence 
with  playfulness  of  manner  and  affection  of  heart  as  i&  not  often 
exhibited  at  so  early  an  age. 

It  would  not  be  a.  difiicult,  and,  therefore,  not  a  very  glorious 
enterprise  to  overthrow  errors  in  the  style,  the  reasoning,  or  the 
facts  of  a  boy  of  eighteen  ;  and,  accordingly,  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion oi  our  readers  to  the  letters  before  us,  written  at  that  age, 
and,  indeed,  to  the  larger  compositions  of  a  somewhat  later  period, 
we  reserve,  expressly,  the  question  of  their  impeccability:  and, 
with  that  reservation,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  in  ex- 
pression and  illustration  they  are  at  least  equal,  and  in  gener^l.rea- 
soning,  superior  to  the  similar  works,  of  Kirke  White^^  ai^d  other 
youths  of  genius  prematurely  snatched  away. — 

I^  the  fii-st  letter  (dated  in  March  1801,  when  the  writer  waS: 
eighteen)  he  mentions  incidentally  an  act  of  labour,  alike  new  and 
unnecessary,  which  he  had  imposed  on  himself: — *  I  have  just  be- 
gun to  learn  a  law-book  by  heart :  it  contains  30,000  lines ;  and  I 
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hope. to  get  it  through  twice  in  six  months;  but  it  is  most  diy, and 
like  learning  so  msiny  proper  names.' — I.  p.  1%  It  would  be  la- 
mentable to  thinky  that  such  a  mind  was  so  degraded,  and  such 
time  so  wasted,  if  we  did  noi  know  that  half  the  benefit  of  all  edu- 
cation is  the  indirect  attainment  of  a,  habit  of  applying  the  mind 
steadily  to  any  object,  and  of  grappling  with  diflSculties.  The 
habit,  and  not  the  ac^irement  itself,  is  the  real  prize. 

'  26th  March,  1802. 
,  ^  For  myself  I  go  on  much  in  my  old  routine,  fagging  hard  at  classics 
«nd  harder  at  law  :  I  have  lately  been  attacking  ^^  Trojani  Belli  Scrip- 
torem/'  have  nearly  read  through  eight  books,  and  have  learnt  A,  which 
is  a  very  long  one,  by  heart.  He  helps  to  dispel  the  "  tedia  vitae,** 
and  1  may  say  as  justly  of  the  mists  of  this  city,  as  Gray  did  of  frozen 
regions,  that  *'  the  muse  has  broke  the  twilight  gloom.*'  I  have  lately 
also  read  Juvenal,  with  some  of  Persius,  two  or  three  times,  (omitting 
the  sixth  and  ninth  satires),  and  learnt  about  1300  lines,  which  though 
certainly  nothing  to  be  named  as  real  labour,  yet  is  fair  enough  for  the 
lighter  hours  of  a  stupid,  illiterate  quill-driver,  bending  over  a  desk  in 
these  regions  of  Cimmerian  darkness. 

Where  murky  mists  the  struggling  mom  disclose, 

And  howling  watchmen  lull  me  to  repose  : 
and  I  scarce  hear  of  any  thing  but  mortgages,  releases  and  assumpsits, 
-^wl.  i.p.  79. 

1803. 
'  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  conceive  the  labour  1  go  through,  or  at 
least  the  constant  succession  of  employment ;  for  I  believe  I  may  say» 
on  an  average,  I  am  employed  in  reading  or  writing  nearly  fourteen 
hours  every  day.  I  am  endeavouring,  among  my  other  various  occu- 
pations, to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  some  branches  of  algebra  and  the 
mathematics  as  introductory  to  mechanics,  optics,  navigation,  natural 
philosophy,  &c.  but  now  as  my  eyes,  my  head,  my  fingers,  my  pens, 
and  my  patience  are  all .  gone,  and  the  night  also  is  going  fast,  1  must 
subscribe  myself,  &c/— vol.  i.  p.  84. 

'  On  leaving  his  clerkship  in  an  attorney's  office,  in  the  city,  he 
became  the  pupil  of  a  Chancery  draftsman  of  great  eminence.  In 
1806  he  appears,  by  the  date  of  two  or  three  of  the  letters,  to  have 
beeii  on  the  circuit;  and  in  18Q7  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  In 
the  course  of  these  two  years,  a  considerable  alteration  is  per- 
eeptible  in  his  correspondence.  Before  this  period,  his  letters  are 
•  stiff  and  somewhat  too  learned,  being  in  truth  such  as  learned  boys 
often  attempt  to  write.  The  s^le,  thoughnot  elaborately  modelled 
on  that  of  Johnson,  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  too  indiscri- 
minate an  admiration  of  that  great  writer,  and  has  a  stateliness  not 
altogether  epistolary.-  The  sentiments,  ethical  and  religious,  with 
which  they  are  interspersed,  diough  plainly  flowing  from  a  mind  of 
great  purity  and  very  carefully  trained,  yet  appear,  like  the  laming, 
to  be  somewhat  too  much  produced  for  the  occasion.  We  would 
ilot  be  understood  to  insinuate  for  a  moment,  that  the  singular  and 
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inieresting  chara^t^r/^faose  boyish  history  we  have  traced^  wasr  in<^ 
consistent  with  himself^  or  that  his  maturity  proved  other  than  his 
childhood  has  promised.  Yet  at  the  period  of  his  life  to  which  we 
are  now  adverting;  his  mental  growth  is  visible.  His  thoughts^ 
his  feelings,  his  opinions  appear  to^  become  his  own,  and,  though 
very  modestly  delivered,  are  communicated  with  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  one  who  is  dispensing  from  original  stores.  The 
appearance  of  effort  and  constraint  almost  wholly  ceases.  The 
impressions  of  religion,  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  seem  to 
become  more  profound  and  intimate ;  and  his  enunciation  of  them 
to  assume  an  intonation  not  ^ually  observable  in  his  earlier  comi^ 
positions. 

There  are  some  admirable  passages  in  the  letters  which  follow; 
but  we  have  not  room  for  them.  Yet  we  cannot  refuse  to  extract 
the  following  on  the  Study  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 

'.....  Pray  give  my  kindest  regards  to ,  and  tell  or  read 

her  this,  and  add,  what  I  am  persuaded  her  own  piety  would  suggest, 
(yet,  which  she  will  forgive  me  for  mentioning,)  that  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, particularly  the  New  Testament,  funiish  by  far  the  best  light, 
direction  and  antidote  to  the  reading  of  ecclesiastical  history.  I  know 
of  no  study  in  which  it  is  more  necessary  to  carry  along  with  us  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  standard  of  faith  and  holiness  delivered  in 
holy  writ.  It  happens  of  necessity  that  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
Church  story,  the  lives,  opinions,  tempers,  and  practices  of  the  most 
eminent  saints,  has  been  lost.  These  men  contributed  in  general  but 
Mttle  to  the  changes  in  church  or  state,  which  it  is  in  the  office  of  the' 
annalist  to  record.  They  lived  and  died  servants  of  God  in  spirit  and 
truth,  but,  for  the  most  part,  disinclined  to  meddle  in  worldly  con- 
cerns, and  certainly  quite  indifferent  to  celebrity.  Their  kingdora, 
their  hope,  their  prize,  their  glory,  was  that  inheritance  which  fades  not 
away,  reserved  for  them  in  Heaven.  We  need  not  therefore  be  sur- 
prised to  find  strange  corruptions  early  over-running  the  church ;  shock-p» 
ing  tfcts  of  violence  committed  under  the  cover  of  religion ;  and  even 
some  of  the  best  characters,  whose  actions  are  preserved,  tarnished  with 
great  faults.  All  these  things  were  so ;  and  the  wisdom  of  God,  I 
doubt  not,  permitted  them  so  to  be,  that  those  only  who  seek  the  truth 
in  humbleness  and  sincerity  may  find  it.  Yet  there  were  undoubtedly 
in  every  age  nuiny,  whose  very  names  are  forgotten,  that  sustained  in 
their  principles  and  exhibited  in  their  lives  the  purity  of  the  Christian 
fiuth,  following  the  steps  of  their  blessed  Master,  trusting  in  His  merits,, 
and  conforming  to  His  example.  To  many  I  believe  ecclesiastical  history 
is  full  of  snares;  to  the  humble'conscientious  Christian  it  is  full  of  i^' 
struction.  He  who  first  published  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  man, 
has  ever  watched  over  his  ser\'ants  witjh  the  tenderest  love.  His  eye  is 
now  on  me  who  write,  and  on  you  who  read.  I  pray  God,  we,  and  all 
vrho  are  dear  to  ns,  may  continually  become  more  and  more  sensible  of 
tikis,'— vol.  i.  pp.  102,  3. 

The  series  h  dltaosi  progressively  improving :  it  is  not  possible 
'  H  2  to 
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to'  read  widiout  sympathy  thcnse  which  relatie  to  the  death  of  his' 
sister.    From  that  which  begins  p.  124^  we  extract  one  parsgraf^ 
on  his  Own  situation. 

« 1 The  pain's  of  protracted  illness  are  indeed  very  great  : 

''  to  be  weak  is  to  be  wretched,  doing  or  suffering.'' — I  know  fall  well  that 
I  have  merited  far  severer  chastisement  than  that  which  has  been  ii>* 
flicted ;  and  the.  divines  sometimes  direct  us  to  reflect  on  this  in  our 
seasons  of  trial.  Indeed  it  may  well  silence  complaining,  but  it  is  sad 
consolation.  He  who  believes  that  he  is  afflicted  only  that  he  may  be 
made  more  perfect  and  meet  for  a  never-fading  inheritance,  who  can 
measure  the  favour  of  God  by  his  chastisements,  may  well  suffer  joy- 
fully; but  how  different  is  the  case  of  that  man,  who  fears  that  his  chas- 
tisements are  penal  judgments  rather  than  mercies !  I  do  not  however 
mean  tacitly  to  descril^  myself  under  either  of  these  two  characters, 
and  indeed  am  almost  ashamed  to  speak  of  my  little  pains  as  if  they 
were  a  great  matter.* 

YH  the  reader  carry  with  him  the  recollection,  that  the  highest 
hopes  of  ambition,  of  fortune,  and  of  happiness  were  combined  to 
elevate,  to  encourage,  and  delight  the  opening  manhood  of  Mr. 
Bowdler,  and  that  in  one  summer  all  those  hopes  were  blighted; 
and  he  may  theii  form  some  estimate  of  the  Christian  acquiescence 
and  cheerfulness  with  which  he  surrendered  all  that  he  had  in  pos- 
session and  in  prospect,  every  enjoyment,  and  every  hope  on  this 
side  the  grave. 

The  Journal  is  slight  and  sketchy :  but  still  it  is  the  work  of  no. 
^ordinary  hand.  We  doubt,  however,  whether,  after  all,  we  should  not 
have  suppressed  it  as  a  whole.  Though  admirably  adapted  for  the 
family  circle  to  which  it  was  originally  addressed,  it  contains  too 
little  either  of  learning,  scieric^,  or  observation  to  justify  the  pub- 
lication at  a  time  when  every  tenth  gentleman  in  £ngland  has  tra- 
velled, and  every  tenth  traveller  has  published  his  journal.  But  at 
any  rate  we  should  have  suppressed  some  passages. 

The  suiiset  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  is  new  and  striking,  p.  16. 
From  a  later  part  of  the  Journal,  we  select  the  following  passage, 
not  only  as  a  favourite  specimen  of  the  style,  but  as  a  sketch  of  a 
country  comparatively  new  in  description. 

*......  After  leaving  Georisa  Nova,  we  passed  through  the  Grotto 

della  Pietra  Perciata,  a  rocky  defile  close  to  the  sea,  remairkable  for  its 
gloomy  grandeur.  In  one  part  the  rock  is  pierced  through.  It  was  at 
this  place  that  robbers  used  formerly  to  fire  on  passengers  from  the 
clefts  in  the  rocks :  the  scenery,  therefore,  is  accompanied  with  its  pro- 
per associations ;  and  to  secure  its  full  effect,  just  as  we  had  passed 
through  the  arched  grotto,  turning  a  sharp  corner,  we  came  suddenly  on 
a  party  of  horsemen,  carrying  each  a  fusee  on  his  saddle.  Their  wild 
farouche  air  madef  rae  doubt  for  a  moment,  who  they  might  be,  and  I 
jumped  out  of  the  lettiga  in  some  haste;  but  I  soon  saw  that  they  wore 
a  kmd  of  uniform,  and  as  they  rode  by,  the  leaded  came  up  to  me.  and 
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informed  me  that  they  were  a  party  of  guards,  cariying  two  m'alefaetors, 
who  were  chained,  to  suffer  death  for  their  crimes.     We  proceeded  over 
another  mountain,  very  lofty,  very  beautiful,  and  more  impracticable 
than  ail  that  had  preceded  it.     Having  surmounted  it  with  some  diffi- 
culty, we  came,  near  the  end  of  the  descent,  to  a  place  where  the  road 
was  for  about  twenty  or  thirty  feet  literally  almost  perpendicular.     I 
had  dismounted  and  was  leading  m}'  mule ;  but  to  conduct  him  down 
this  pass  was  impossible.     1  could  by  no  means  walk  down  myself,  but 
half  sliding,  half  tumbling,  with  some  care  got  safe  to  the  bottom.   How 
the  baggage-mules  were  to  desciend,  passed  my  comprehension :  but 
when  the  one  who  was  most  heavily  laden  arrived,  he  did  not  hesitate 
an  instant;   but  resting  himself  on  his  feet,  or  rather  his  hocks,  slid 
down  with  perfect  coolness  and  safety.     The  skill  and  success  of  these 
animals  in  getting  through  difficult  places  is  really  astonishing ;  when* 
they  cannot  walk  they  make  a  sort  of  clumsy  spring,  but  never  tumble 
or  refuse  the  most  impracticable  passes.     At  St.  Agatha  at  length  we 
arrived  just  before  sun-set.    This  is  a  small  village,  standing  on  the  sea- 
shore, from  which  we  could  expect  little.     On  inquiry,  however,  we 
found  there  was  a  locanda,  containing  one  clean  room  for  us,  and  a 
room  behind  for  the  servants.    This  was  quite  sufficient  for  a  single 
night,  and  here,  therefore,  we  determined  to  abide. 
How  many  pensive  visions  have  I  wove, 
Since  first  I  wandered  from  my  parent  shore ; 
How  many  fairy  scenes  of  peace  and  love 
Have  stole  at  eve  with  willing  influence  o'er 
My  aching  heart,  £md  bade  me  weep  no  more. 
But  all  are  faithless,  vain  toch  lighter  dream, 
* .    And  every  mournful  vision  vaiqer  still ; 

For  joy  has  vanished  like  the  morning  beam. 
And  real  griefs  my  labouring  bosom  fill, 
•  That  mock  the  idle  thought  which  mused  on  fanjcied  ill.' — 

vol.  i.  pp.  60 — 4.: 

The  early  poetry  of  Mrl  Bowdler  consists  of  two  or  three  copies 
of  verses  addressed  to  his  mother  and  sisters;  and  two  or  three 
school  exercises,  which,  like  the  greater  part  of  all  compositions 
written  at  the  same  age,  and  in  the  same  circumstances,  are  rather 
centos  of  the  phrases,  or  perhaps  patch-work  of  the  lines  of  fuH-^ 
grow^n  poets.  Yet  it  would  not  be  doing  justice,  if  we  did  not  say 
that  the  exercises  in  question  are  above  the  average  of  their  kind.    * 

There  is,  however,  a  great  and  rapid  transition  in  the  character 
of  the  poems  which  follow  the  lines  entitled  *  To  his  Sistei*  Jane.! 
The  verses  on'lea\ing  England  for  the  South  of  Europe  in  conse^ 
qaence  of  illness,  uftite,  with  a  pleasing  degree  of  fancy,  aU  the 
charms  of  truth  and  feeling;  and  we  r^ret  that  we  have  not  space 
to  iddulge  ourselves  or  our' readers  by  extracting  more  of  them  than 
oQe  of  me  closing  stanzas. 

*  -H But  when  the  fading  eye  grows  dim, 

^hen  iaib  each  faint  and  wasted  limb, 

h3  And 
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And  short  and  frequent  pantiogs  show 

The  sad  disease  that  lurks  below. 

Will  mirth  allay,  can  pleasure  calm 

The  hurried  pulse,  the  burning  palm? 

Go,  bid  the  festal  board  be  crown  d, 

Let  the  soft  voice  of  music  sound, 

And  art  and  wit,  and  learning  spread 

Their  treasures  round  the  sick  man's  bed ; 

With  deafen'd  ear,  with  heedless  eye. 

The  silent  sufferer  turns  to  die.' — pp.  178—180. 

The  prose  works  consist,  I.  of  an  Essay  on  the  Comparative 
Merits  of  public  and  private  Education — the  ideas  of  a  boy  on  a 
subject  which  requires  the  experience  of  a  man ;  2.  of  an  admirable 
composition  ou  the  Improvement  of  Female  Education:  and 
though  in  this,  and  indeed  in  other  places  there  is  too  frequently  a 
somewhat  ponderous  attempt  at  lightness,  the  defect  is  amply 
redeemed  by  the  depth  of  the  writer's  philosophy,  and  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge ;  3.  of  a  somewhat  angry  stricture  on  a  review  of 
the  Family  Shakspeare,  which  appeared,  we  are  not  told  where 
or  when,  but  certainly,  from  the  date  of  the  Reply,  some  time 
before  our  existence.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  be  suspected  of. 
wincing  under  the  castigation,  which  at  present  falls  lightly  on 
some  nameless  brother,  when  we  express  a  doubt  whether  the 
temper  and  some  even  of  the  principles  of  these  strictures  are  alto- 
gether consistient  with  the  spirit  of  the  Essays,  which  form  the 
greater  part  of  the  volumes. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  articles  consist  of  Extracts  from  a  Revie\^ 
of  the  Tableau  de  la  Litterature  Frarifoise  pendant  le  XVIIL' 
siicle,  (the  whole  critique  should  have  been  given,)  and  of  Mr.  Du- 
gald  Stewart's  Philosophical  Essays.  The  editor  does  not  state  (in 
reference  to  either  of  these  articled,  or  indeed  to  any  others)  whether 
he  has  taken  them  from  original  MSS.  of  the  author,  or  from  the 
critical  works  to  which  he  gaye  them ;  though  he  has  suffered  the 
pap<;rs  to  retain  all  the  dignity  of  the  plural  pronoun,  and  thus  to 
betray  their  origin.    Nee  vox  hominem  sonat,  O  Dea,  certe ! 

Both  these  articles  are  of  merit  so  extraordinary  and  so  various, 
that  our  estimate  of  the  talents  of  the  author  which  would  have 
been  high,  if  we  had  confined  ourselves  to  either,  was  considerably 
raised  when  we  read  the  two  consecutively ;  and  recollected,  that 
he,  who  in  the  space  of  one  year  was  thus  giving  to  the  world  one 
of  the  first  specimens  of  philosophical  analysis  which  criticism  bad 
yet  received,  and  one  of  the  ablest  .sketches  of  French  literature 
which  England  had  produced,  was,  at  the  time  of  composition, 
with  a  constitution  broken  and  hopes  rained^  and  spirits  silmost 
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exhausted^  deTodng  himsdf  with  an  assiduity  apparently  tmdivided 
to  a  profession  of  all  others  the  most  jealous :  and  that^  while  h^ 
Aus  snatched  with  eager  hand  the  fruits  and  the  flowers  whicK 
grew  on  either  side  his  path^  and  scattered  them  among  the  throng 
who  watched  his  progress,  he  was  still  pressing  onwards  with  a 
firm  step  in  the  great  line  of  his  duty,  to  that  eminence  which  his 
taleDts  would  have  dignified  and  his  piety  consecrated. 

The  theological  tracts  follow.  The  first  is  a  sermon  on  the 
Atonement,  written  at  the  age  of  twenty;  and  which,  notwith* 
standii^  one  or  two  passages  of  obscurity,  is,  on  the  whole,  abun-  ^ 
dantly  creditable  to  the  author.  We  may  say  the  same  of  the  se* 
cond  tract,  a  work  of  his  twenty-first  year,  on  the  Eternity  of  Fu- 
ture Punishments.  The  third  tract  is  on  the  supposed  Connexion 
between  Religion  and  Melancholy.  It  is  in  some  respects  one 
of  the  least  satisfactory  in  the  volume :  that  is  to  say,  it  has  more 
faults  of  style  and  of  taste  than  any  other,  and  it  contains  mor^ 
questionable  positions^  The  following  is  one :  He  is  speaking  of 
^  man  being  '  happily  irregularly  educated,  or  his  powerful  mine} 
might  have  been  lost  in  dialects  and  prpsody.'  ii.  139*  as  if  Mr* 
Pitta  Mr.  Fox,  and  Lord  Grenville,  who  were  all  regularly  eda- 
cateq,  and  who  therefore  learnt  much  about  dialects  and  prosody, 
had  thereby  lost  their  powerful  minds.  The  truth  is,  that  these 
restiraints  are  the  cords  of  the  Philistines  which  the  Sampsons 
4rf^eak  like  tow,  and  by  which  no  really-pbwerfid  mind  was  ever 
endangered. 

The  most  original  portion  of  these  volumes  is  the  Series  (of 
l^says  on  the  Christian  Graces)  with  which  they  close.  We  could 
almost  wish  to  see  it  published  in  a  detached  form,  for  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  name  aiiy  religious  work  which  combines  more  taste, 
wisdom,  and  piety,  with  so  much  grace  and  sq  much  strength.  W^ 
are  aware  that  essay-writing  is  a  species  of  composition  peculiarly 
easy,  and  therefore  adopted  by  men,  women,  and  childf  en,  of  every 
height  and  growth  of  intellect.  But  the  success  of  Mr.  Bowdlef 
is  not  of  an  ordinary  kind ;  and  indeed  appears  to  us  so  great,  that 
on  sacred  subjects,  at  least,  we  caimot  recollect  above  one  or  tw6 
essayists  whom  we  should  place  on  the  same  level. 

The  essays  are  eleven  in  number,  and  are  entitled  as  follows : 
Practical  View  of  the  Character  of  Christ,  and  of  his  Atonement ; 
on  Submission  to  God ;  Trust  in  God ;  Love  of  God ;  on  Faith ; 
Hope;  SpirituaUmindedness ;  Thankfulness;  Prayer;  and  Hu* 
mility.  The  first  in  the  order,  and  we  think  in  the  relative  excel- 
lence of  the  Series,  is  the  practical  View  of  the  Character  of 
Christ. 

As  a  specimen  of  Christian  philosophy,  we  select  the  following 
from  the  Essay  on  the  liove  of  Gad. 

II  4  *I  canno^ 
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^  I  cai^ot  but  observe  bere,  and  it  can  scarcdy  be  considered  bb  a 
digression  from  the  subject,  how  wisely  it  has, been  ordained  of  God, 
tliat  actions,  rather  than  sentiments,  shall  foe  the  proofs  of  our  allegiance 
to  him.    Whoever  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  speculations  of  philoso- 
phical writers  respecting  the  will,  must  be  aware  that  no  man  can  with. 
propriety  be  said  to  desire  or  will  an}'  thing,  which  lies  within  the 
reach  of  his  own  powers,  unless  he  so  prefers  that  he  really  endeavours 
'  to  obtain  it;    For  the  will  is  governed  by  motives ;  and  if  a  man  says, 
he  desires  to  do  one  thing  while  he  actually  does  another,  it  is  plain 
that  he  speaks  inaccurately :  his  preferring  the  second,  is  a  proof  that 
he  does  not,  in  any  strictness  of  expression,  desire  the  first.     If  a  roan 
cays  his  earnest  desire  is  to  be  virtuous,  while  he  continues  to  live  on 
in  ^in,  it. is  plain  he  deceives  himself;  for  (through  God's  assistance, 
freely  offered  to  all)  he  might,  be  virtuous  if.  he  would ;  that  is,  if  he 
really  desired  so  to  be :  and  the  truth  is,  he  does  not  desire  it ;  though, 
if  he  could  be  virtuous,  and  still  continue  to  enjoy  the  pleasuresof  sin, 
lie  probably  would  desire  it.    Yet  we  hear  men  talk  of  a  thousand 
tvishes,  which  they  think  real,  though  in  truth  they  exist  only  in  their 
imaginations ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  bad  men  take  great 
Comfort  to  themselves  from  their  supposed  desires  to  be  good.     Now 
God,  who  knows  whatsis  in  man,  could  not  but  know,  (I  speak  with  re- 
ference,) that  if  the  sentiments  and  dispositions  of  the  heart  were  made 
the  test  of  holiness,  men  would  deceive  themselves  respecting  these, 
just  as  we  find  they  do  respecting  their  wishes ;  that  they  would  fancy 
they  loved  God,  while  they  really  loved  the  world  ;  and  imagine  they 
loved  their  fellow-creatures  while  they  really  loved  themselves. .  For 
contrary  affections  are  just,  as  incompatible,  and,  in  strictness  of*  lan-^ 
j^uage,  as  absurd,  as  contrary  desires.     God,  therefore,  has  declared, 
|hat  actions  shall  be  the  test  of  our  sentiments,  exactly  as  they  are  of 
pur  wjshps.    And  this  is  the  more  observable,  because  the  dispositions 
bf  the  heart,  and  not  external  actions,  evidently  furnish  the  qualifica- 
tions for  heaven  and  happiness ;  so  that  it  might  have  been  supposed, 
(with  apparent  reason,)  that  a  revelation  from  God  would  enj;oin  only 
the  attainpient  of  cprtain  tempers  of  mind,  as  the  proper  conditions  of 
our  acceptance.    We  see,  however,  that  a  different  test  has  been  esta- 
blished; and  purely  it  is  no  mean  proof  of  the  truth  of, Christianity, 
Jhat  the  most  accurate  researches  into  the  constitution  of  man.enablq 
lis  to  verify  its  wisdom.' — vol.  ij.  p.  ^13> 

The  Essays  on  Faith,  on  Prayer,  on  Thankfulness,  and  on  SubJ 
mission  would  afford  almost  equal  materials  for  selection. 
,  The  peculiar  value  of  these  volumes,  if  nothing  had  been  knowa 
of  the  author,  is  the  combination  of  talent,  of  taste,  and  of  piety 
M'hich.  they  exhibit.  Even  if  they  had  appeared  without  a  name  or 
a  tale,  we  should  have  recommended  them  confidently,  because  we 
believe  them  to  be  eminently  calculated  to  shew  that  the  most  com- 
prehensive talents  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  deepest  devotion. 
They  afford  a  practical  proof  thjit  the  most  acute  and  powerful 
understanding  may  submit  itself,  with  filial  docility,  to  the  preeepU 
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Sof  the  Scriptures ;  and  that  the  most  cautious  and  reasoning  mind 
may  embrace  the  humblest  and  most  self-denying  faith  of  a  Chris* 
tian.     This  lesson,  however^  after  all,  may  be  learnt  in  other  schools : 
Taut  that,  which  is  pre-eminently  the  lesson  of  these  volumes,  is  the 
proof  that  this  consecration  of  talent  to  piety  is  not  necessarily  con- 
fined to  one  studious  and  retiring  class,  to  those  whose  duty  and 
whose  privilege  it  is  to  find  their  ordinary  employment  in  the  most 
exalted  pursuits  that  can  oqcupy  human  attention.     The  attain- 
ments  in  religious  knowledge  and  principle  which  we  have  ad- 
mired in  these  Remains  of  Mr.  Bowdler  were  the  lessons  learned 
in  the  intervals  of  the  most  exhausting  professional  labours:  they 
were  acquired  in  hurried  walks  through  crowded  streets,  by  a  patient 
attention  to  the  moral  improvement  of  his  own  character,  an- atten- 
tion encouraged  by  sickness,  and  not  discontinued  in  health.    They 
were  acquired  by  habitual  reflection  on  the  scenes  and  circumstances 
around  him',  by  an  analysis  equally  philosophical  and  Christian  of 
the  mind,  the  dispositions  and  the  moral  capacities  of  man.     His 
classical  and  mathematical  attainments  were  not  acquired  at  Ox<- 
ford,  or  Cambridge.     His  school-boy  learning  of  Wmchester  wad 
matured  by  his  midnight  labours  while  an  attorney's  clerk,  and  often 
maintained  by  half  hours  in  the  intervals  of  joumies.     His  know^ 
leidge  of  the  exact  sciences  was  wholly  gained  as  a  relaxation.     His 
philosophy  was  not  learnt  under  any  public  advantages ;  though  in 
one  roan  of  eminent  talents  and  virtue,  l^fr.  Henry  Thornton,  he 
appears  to  have  found  '  a  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.'     Hid 
theological  attainments  were  the  harvest  of  a  single  day  in  the  week, 
though i  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  acted  on  the  principle  reconH 
mended  in  the  words  in  which  Sir  William  Jones  so  beautifully 
paraphrased  the  celebrated  distich  of  Sir  Edward  Coke. 
*  Seven  hours,  to  law,  to,  soothing  slumber  seven, 
Ten,  to  the  world  allow,  BXi^-r-allto  heaven,* 
In  considering  the  style  of  his  genius  and  character,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  revert  to  the  memory  of  the  greatest  luminary  of.  the 
English  law.  We  may  indeed  observe,  that  the  essays  of  Mr.  Bowd* 
ler,  though  they  no  where  betray,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  slightest 
marks  of  an  imitation  of  the  Cantemplationsy  moral  and  (^otHe, 
yet  not  only  agree  with  those  remarkable  productions  in  their  gene«^ 
ral  aspect  of  seriousness,  apd  in  the  uniformly  practical  tendency 
of  the  principles  .which  they  deliver,  but  even  treat,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  same  subjects.    They  contain,  however,  both  elo- 
qtience  and  more  philosophy;   and  in  poetry,  though  we  have 
already  said  that  we  do  not  regard  that  department  of  these  vo* 
lumes  as  the  best,  the  superiority  of  the  author  over  his  illustrious 
predecessor  is  beyond  all  competition.    On  the  whole,  if  it  had 
jdesoed  Providence  to  spare  the  life  of  this  interesting  young  man> 
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it  seems  no  unreasonaUe  hope^  tfiat  Ms  ripehed  Yirtaes  and  mattire^ 
professional  acquirements  might  one  day  have  placed  bin  at  nd 
considerable  distance  from  the  fame  of  Snr  Matbew  Hale. 

It  is  the  idle,  and  far  worse  than  idle,  prejudice  of  fourtb^  and 
fifth-rate  minds,  that  profligacy  is  the  privilege  and  proper  evidence 
of  talent.     Because  some  men  of  real  capacity  have  debased  Aek 
genius  by  their  want  of  morals,  the  wretched  conclusion  is  (irawit^ 
that  the  ordinary  decencies  of  life  were  not  made  for  superior  in*- 
tellects :  that  the  temperance,  the  frugality,  the  patient  industry, 
the  habitual  self-denial,  enjoined  by  Christianity,  are  altogethei^ 
vulgar  virtues,  mere  every-day  qualifications,  which  it  may  be  w^- 
spectable  enough  to  possess,  but  which  it  is  the  part  of  bqrf^  en- 
dowments to  overlook  or  despise,  as  badges  of  natural  servitude  I 
and  conscious  inferiority.    The  consequences  of  this  notion  are  not 
merely  that  really  gifted  minds  learn  to  foster  and  encourage  tben»- 
selves  in  what  they  conceive  to  be  a  ^  brave  disorder,'  and  in  that 
practical  irreligion  which  too  often  ends  in  speculative  infiddtty ; 
but  that  the  same  licence  is  assumed  by  a  far  greater  number  widh^ 
out  the  same  pretensions ;  men  who,  having  heard  that  poets  are 
apt  to  be  profligate,  give  us  the  profligacy  without  the  poetry ;  and 
who,  because  genius  is  said  to  pursue  the  vast,  the  wonderful  tfad 
mldy  unfortunately  infer,  that  when  they  have  become  diorou^lj 
*  wild,'  they  are  of  course  all  that  is '  vast  and  wonderful.' 

The  idolaters  of  Dermody,  Chatterton,  Bums  and  other  peets 
of  a  similar  cast  of  character,  would  almost  persuade  u&  that  vice 
and  genius  are  convertible  terms.  To  this  opinion  the  history  of 
literature  and  of  Christianity  furnishes  the  best  answer.  The  an^ 
nals  of  every  age  attest  the  perfect  compatibility  of  the  highest 
intellectual  faculties  with  the  profoundest,  the  most  genuine,  most 
efficacious  sense  of  religion.  In  how  many  instances  have*  the  most 
commanding  and  comprehensive  powers  of  thought,  invention  or 
reasoning,  subifntted  themselves  to  the  lessons  of  Revelation  ?  In 
how  many  instances  have  the  br^htest,  the  most  rapid^  the  most 
electric  powers  of  imagination,  served  to  shed  lustre  over  the  purest, 
most  regular,,  most  unimpeachable  life !  If  Christianity  were^  what 
assuredly  it  is  not,  a  matter  of  precedent  and  authority,  we  could 
oppose  to  the  names  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  the  r^t  of  the 
Anakim  of  French  philosophy,  other  and  more  exalted  names  drawn 
from  the  literary  chronicles  of  their  own  country.  Or,  if  we  should 
look  homewards,  should  we  not  find  that  the  foremost  amoi^  our 
owii  great  writers  have  been  not  merdy  the  hereditary  professors  of 
Christianity,  but  the  active  and  zealous  defenders  of  its  truth  and 
its  authority  ?  Let  us  not  be  understood  to  imply  that  the  claims 
of  revealed  religion  are  sufficiently  consulted,  when  it  is  merely 
enforced  or  propounded  as  a  system  of  belief.    It  is  one  thing  to  be 
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the  cB^nified  advocate  of  Christiatiityy  and  another  to  be  its  devoted 
disciple ;  one  thing  to  vindicate  it  with  our  pens,  and  another  to 
fllostrate  it  by* our  practice.  But  to  be  the  strenuous  defender  and 
expounder  of  truth  is  at  least  to  pay  it  homage.  Of  the  great  men, 
to  whom  we  have  alluded,  some  perhaps  may  have  admitted  incon- 
aisteiicies  into  their  conduct^  possibly  even  into  their  creed ;  but.  at 
least  they  have  repelled  the  impious  pretensions  of  scepticism,  pro- 
^menesSy  and  avowed  immorality.  They  have  redeemed,  as  far  as 
die  literature  of  their  country  was  concerned,  the  pledge  of  their 
baptism,  and  hav^  fought  the  battles  of  the  Cross  without  being 
adiamed  of  their  colours. 

Tbat  the  niost  splendid  powers  and  acquirements  should  be 
found  in  alliance  with  rel^ion  and  good  morals  will  not,  on  con^r 
sftdera^on,  seem  surprising,,  even  without  reference  to  the  .real  rea-» 
sonableness  of  rel^oiis  and  moral  truth*  If  we  reflect  how  much 
of  solid  ground  the  sceptic  .(whether  his  scepticism  be  in  religion 
or  in  morality)  throws  away^  we  shall  not  expect  to  .find  him  very 
successful  even  in  that  province  of  reasoning  and  speculation  which 
be  affects  to  regard  as  the  peculiar  theatre  of  his  glory*  In  reject- 
ing so  many  established  positions,  he,  in  effect,  sacrifices  a  great 
part  of  the  admitted  ({remise^  of  all  reasoning  and  speculation:  bis 
vi^ur  is  wasted  in  destructic^n ;  and  it  would  be  too  much  to  asl^ 
tbat  a  superstructure  should  be  successfully  raised  by  him  who 
cannot  even  settle  his  fpundation. 

It  b  not  merely  to  the  ppvrers  of  the  understanding  tbat  these 
observations  apply.  They  hold  also  with  respect  to  the  more  air; 
and  delicate  powers  of  taste  and  fancy ;  tliough  it  must  be  con^ 
fessed  that,  in  this  department,  s^nal  cases  of  exception  have  some« 
times  occurred.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  violent  and  vicioa^ 
passion  may  stimulate  the  sensibilities  of  the  mind  to  an  extraordi* 
nary  degree  of  exertion :  and  ithat  the  action  so  excited  in  the  sys- 
tem will  discover  itself  in  highly  singular  combinations  of  ideas 
and  dating  felicities  of  expression.  This  is  inspiration,  but  it  is 
the  inspiration  of  a  ^  strange  fire ;'  and,  in  general,  we  believe,  that 
the  imagination,  which  burns  with  the  clearest,  the  loftiest  and  the 
most  expansive  flame,  will  be  that  which  is  fed  by  the  purest  sen- 
tiaents  and  the  freshest  affections. 

Strong  links  and  mutual  sympathies  connect 
The  moral  powers  and  powers  of  intellect : 
Still  these  on  those  depetid  by  union  fine, 
Bloom  as  they  .bloom,  and,  as  they  fade,  decline. 
Talents,  'tis  true,  gay,  quick  and  bright,  has  God 
To  virtue  oft  denied,  on  vice  bestowed  ; 
Just  as  fond  Nature  lovelifsr  colours  brings 
To  paint  the  insect's  than  ]the  eagle's  wing^. 
^  But 
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But  of  bur  souls  the  higb-bdrn  loftier  part,  | 

Th'  etbei:eal  energies  that  touch  the  heart,  I 

Conceptions  ardent,  labouring  thpugbt  intense,  | 

Creative  fancy's  wild  magnificence,  I 

And  all  the  dread  sublimities  of  song,  I 

■These,  Virtue,  these  to  thee  alone  belong ; 
These  are  celestial  all,  nor  kindred  hold 
With  aught  of  sordid  or  debasing  mould  : 
Chill*d  by  the  breath  of  Vice  theii  radiance  dies, 
And  brightest  burns  when  lighted  at  the  skies ; 
Like  Vestal  flames 'to  purest  boscMns  given, 
And  kindled  only  by  a  ray  from  heav'n. 

'  To  the  canonized  names  at  which  we  have  glanced,  the  author 
of  the  compositions  before  us  would,  probably,  if  be  had  lived, 
have  made  a  bright  addition.  Prematurely,  indeed,  as  his  career 
closed,  be  was  spared  long  enough  to  display,  in  active  life,  an  ex- 
ample of  great  ability,  united  with  the  devoutest  faith,  and  the 
purest  morals.  In  this  respect  his  death  may  be  considered  as  less 
untimely  than  some  of  the  other  privations,  which  this  country  has, 
within  no  long  period,  sustained,  of  juvenile  talents  and  virtue. 
Kirke  White,  who,  perhaps,  most  nearly  resembled  hiiti,  was 
snatched  away  in  his  earliest  spring.  Bowdler  lived  to  assudie  a 
definite  station  in  the  community,  and  to  realize,  in  a  degree,  the 
hopes  and  promises  of  bis  opening  youth.  Now  JhsctUoB,  skut 
prior  J  $ed  jam  certos  atque  deformatos  fructus  ostenderat.  But 
even  if  he  had  performed  no  other  service  than  that  of  leaving  a  col- 
lection of  writings  bespeaking  so  much  reach  of  thought,  and^eleva- 
tion  of  principle,  as  that  which  we  are  now  about  to  close,  we  can 
truly  say  that  we  should  still  have  thought  him  entitled  to  an  honour'^ 
able  rank  among  the  ornaments  of  liis  country. 


Art.  VII. — Sketches  of  America.    A  'Narrative  of  a  Journey  of 
Five  Thousand  Miles  through  the  Eastern,  and  Western  States 
of  America;  contained  in  Eight  Reports,  addressed  to  the 
Thirty-nine  FamilieSy  by  whom  the  Author  was  deputed^  in 
Jwne  1817,  to  ascertain  whether  anyy  and  what  part  of  the 
United  States  would  be  suitable  for  t/ieir  Residence:  with  Re*, 
marks  on  Mr.  Birkbeck^s  *  Notes'  and  '  Letters*,    By  Henry 
Bradshaw  Fearon.     London.     1818. 
'£  had  proposed  at  first,  to  combine  our  observations  on 
the  present  work  with  those  on  the  *  Statistical  View' 
\yhich  stands  at  the  head  of  our  Number,  but  a  little  considera- 
tion determined  us  to  devote  an  Article  to  each ;  as  the  minute 
details  furnished  by  Mr.  Fearon>  do  not  readily  faH  in  with  the 
great  features  of  American  polity  sketched  by  Mr.  Bristed. 

There 
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There  is.  a  numerous  set  of  people  in  this  country  who,  having 
prown  inordinately  rick'  under  its  protecting  shield,  while  the  rest 
of  the  civilized  world  lay  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  war,  are 
become  feverish  and  discontented,  because  the  return  of  peace  has 
not  iiistantanepusly,  and,  as  it  were  by  magic,  shaken  trom  their 
Rhoulders  the  burdens  necessarily  created  by  that  protracted  state 
of  hostility  to  which  their  fortune  is  mainly  due.  Too  selfish  to 
eodure  any  reduction  of  their  extravagant  profits,  or  to  await  the 
relief  which  the  re-establishment  of  tranquillity  must  gradually 
effect,  they  leave  their  country  to  support  its,  burdens. as  it  can, 
and  are  already  on  the  wing,  with  their,  multitudinous  acquisitions, 
for  a  foreign  shore. 

Among  others  of  this  description,  forty  families,  principally  re^ 
sident,  we  believe,  in  the  neighbourhood   of  South>vark,  gaily 
formed  themselves  into  an  emigrating  party  to  the  United  States^— 
Cedere  namque  fpro  jam  nee  tibi  deteriiis  quam 
Esquiiias  a  ferventi  migrare  Suburri — 
—to  transfer  their  allegiance  and  their  affections  to  another  go*4 
veroment  sits  as  lightly  upon  them  as  to  remove,  in  the  fashion^' 
able  season,  from  the  Ward  of  Farringdon  Without  to  Margate 
or  Rotting  Dean.     The  feeling  which  ennobled  the  citizens  of 
Sparta  and> Athens,  and  stood  them :in  the  stead  of  many  virtues, 
the  love  of  country,  once  the  peculiar  pride  and  boast  of  English- 
ffltti,  has  no  residence  in  the  bosom  of  these  persons.    The  en- 
dearing charities  of  life,  the  ties  of  bjood,  of  society,  of  early 
friendships,  of  kindred  habits,  are  all  sacrificed  by  them  to  one 
sordid  passion,  while,  ruddy  trampling  over  the  graves  of  their 
forefathers,  they  rqsh  in  crouds,  to  deposit  their  wealth  where  it 
Diay  be  safe  from  the  claims  of  their  native  land. 

Had  the  amiable  con-fraternity  of.  whom  we  are  speaking  been 
agriculturists,  they  would  have  transported  themselves  at  once, 
and  blindly  plunged  into  the  insatiable  gulf  which  has  already 
swallowed  up  so  many  thousands  of  their  countrymen  :  but  they 
were  traders — cold-blooded/  calculating  men,  who,  in  their  own 
language,  deemed  it  prudent  to  look  before  they  leaped,  and,  in 
the  usual  niode  of  business,  to  send  out  one  of  their  members  as 
a  kind  of  Rider,  to  examine  the  country,  and  select  the  most  fa- 
vourable spot  for  settling,  before  they  trusted  themselves,  with 
^°^"^accumulations,  to  the  winds. 

*"e  person  fixed  upon  for  this  purpose  was  Mr.  Henry  Fea- 
ron :— and  as  there  was  an  evident  solicitude  in'  the  party  to  pro- 
cure a  favourable  report  from  the  United  States,  the  choice  could 
not  have  fallen  upon  a  fitter  agent.  A  democrat  fieff6,  Mr.  Fea- 
toa  jomed  to  a  sovereign  contempt !  for  the  civil. and  religious  in^ 
«tituiioii8  of  England,  of  which  he  knew  little,  a  blind  and  sottish 
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i 
a^iration  of  those  of  America,  of  which  he  knew  tiodiuig  at  aD. 
With  die  gullibility  common  to  the  party,  he  appears  to  have  swal-- 
lowed  all  the  rancorous  abuse  of  this  country,  and  all  tfane  out- 
rageous panegyrics  on  America,  which  he  found  in  Cobbett^ 
and  Wooier,  and  Sberwin,  with  equal  avidity  and  delight.  T1ih» 
happily  qualified  for  an  impartial  speculator,  and  furnished  with 

*  letters  of  introduction  by  Mr.  Alderman  Wood,'  he  commence? 
his  narrative  and  his  voyage  on  the  4th  of  June,  1817.  The  re- 
sults of  his  travels  are  contained  in  *  Eight  Reports' ;  transmitted, 
as  occasion  offered,  to  the  persons  by  whom  he  was  deputed. 

Mr.  Fearon  would  have  thought  he  offered  an  injury  to  *  tfa<> 
land  of  liberty,'  had  he  disembarked  on  it  from  the  polluted  at- 
mosphere of  an  English  ship ;  he  therefore  took  his  passage  on 
board  an  American  vessel,  called  the  Washington;  and,  as  the 
eabin  passengers  were  Americans,  and  one  of  them  was  a  gentle-* 
man  in  office,  undoubtedly  anticipated  *  high  converse'  on  the  im- 
perishable beauty  of  Isocracy ;  and  Symposia^  at  which  the  legis- 
lators of  Sparta  and  Athens  might  have  sat  and  listened  with  profit 
and  delight.  Such,  however,  is  the  frail  texture  of  human  affairs, 
that  these  reasonable  expectations,  we  lament  to  say,  proved  alto-J 
gether  fallacious.  Mr.  Fearon's  sublime  idea  of  American  re- 
publicanism received  a  check  at  the  very  outset  of  the  voyage. 

*  Of  the  nineteen  cabin  passengers,'  he  assures  his  friends  that  they  j 
/  will  be  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  that  Mr.  George  Washing- 
ton Adams  (eldest  son  of  the  Honourable  John  Quincey 
Adams,  according  to  American  etiquette)  and  himself  were  the 
only  warm  firiends  of  political  liberty :' — and  still  more  so  when, 
on  the  anniversary  of  American  independence,  kept  on  board,  he 
has  to  inform  them  that  *  the  toasts  were  but  indifferent.' — *  I  was 
not  gratified,'  he  adds,  *  with  even  an  approach  to  the  old  English' 
(modem  Whig)  '  sentiment  of  *'  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty  all 
over  the  world."'  The  steerage  passengers,  amounting  to  thir- 
teen, had  almost  as  little  relish,  it  would  seem,  for  Liberty  as 
their  betters  in  the  cabin.  There  was,  however,  a  Mr.  I>avi^ 
among  them,  *  an  ingenious  clever  man,'  who  organized  a  debating 
society,  which  was  held  twice  a  week  in  a  sort  of  dog-hole, '  wea- 
ther permitting.' — On  6ne  occasion  the  question  was — *  Which  is 
the  best  form  of  government,  a  democracy  or  a  monarchy?*  After 

a  strong  contest,  it  was  determined  in  favour  of  the  former  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  chairman, '  who  was  seated  in  presidential  state 
on  a  water  cask.'  And  we  almost  tren^ble  while  we  state  the 
alarming  fact — that  for  this  narrow  escape  of  Democracy  being 
left  in  a  minority,  she  was  solely  indebted  to  the  attendance  of 

*  young  master  Adam?'  and  Mr.  Fearon,  who  left  the  cabin  fof 
that  purpose. 

The 
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The  fintleadkig  at  New  Y/urk  however  was  calculated  to  im* 
press  our  author  with  better  hopes.  A  lad  having  called  a  hack- 
ney-coach was  liberally  rewarded,  as  Mr.  Fearon  thought,  with 
the  offer  of  a  sfhiUbg,  which  the  young  republican  however  re* 
fused  to  take,  *  for  as liow,  (said  he)  I  §wess,  it  is  not  of  value;  t 
have  been  stick  in  going  to  the  stand  nsht  away.!  The  tone  o( 
independence  (iinpudence — for  which  Mr.  Fearon  would  jpr«^- 
bably  bave  longed  to  kick  a  poor  water-onan  i^  Fa^*ingdoa  Ward, 
Withoi^t)  v^ith  which  this  was  ujttered,  though  ^poiewbat  dis*. 
pleasii^g  to  Mr.  F^roo's  pride,  was  not  so,  he  tells  ua,  to.  hisr 
judgment,  mme  especially  on  observki^  thait  >  there  was  no  sense 
of  having  received  a  &vour  in  the  boy's  countenance  or  manner, 
vkiien  Mr.  Adanis  gave  him  half  a  ddllar.'  Our  traveller,  bow- 
ever,  is  in  sonie  dilemma  in  making  up  his  mind  to  this  first  essay 
of  republican  independepce,  and  is  disposed  to  think  that  a  simple 
'  I  thank  you,  Sir,"  would  not  derogate  from  a  freeman's  dignity: 
yet,  '  after  aU,'  he  <coi;idkides,  *  even  coid  independence  is  prefer- 
able to  warm  serdlkuJ  Here^  as  every  where  else,  he  is  the  dupe 
of  words :  the  question,  with  his  leave,  is  not  between  cold  inde^ 
pendente  and  warm  servility,  but  between  downright  impudence 
and  courtesy :  for,  surdy,  *  I  thank  you'  has  nothing  servile  in  it. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Fearon's  pride  peeps  out  through  the  holes  of  his 
ragged  republicanism.     He  was  evidently  mortified. 

The  first  observation  made  by  our  author  on  the  quay  of  New 
York  was,  that  the  labouring  class  were  not  better  clothed  tiban 
men  of  the  same  condition  in  England,  '  but  more  erect  in  their 
posture ;  less  care-'Wom  in  their  countenances' — ^  and  that  among 
them  there  were  no  beggars.' — Mr.  Fearon,  we  suspect,  would 
not  look  for  beggars  on  the  quays  of  I^ondon. — ^^Fhe  next  was, 
that  the  '  mercantile  and  genteel  orders  wore  large  straw  hats^ 
that  trowsers  were  universal,  and  that  the  general  costnme  of 
these  classes  was  inferior  to  men  in  the  same  rank  of  life  in 
Engknd.'*^^  Their  whole  appearance  was  loose,  slovenly,  care* 
lessy  and  not  remarkable  for  cleanliness.'  One  striking  feature 
of  the  street  population  consisted  in  the  multitude  of  blacks. 
The  white  men,  women,  and  children  were  all  sallow,  and  Mr, 
Fearon  soon  learned  that  *  to  have  colour  in  the  cheeks  is  an  in- 
fallible criterion  by  which  to  be  discovered  as  an  Englishman.^ 
The  people  here  (he  says)  seem  all  of  one  family,  '  and  though 
not  qoile  *^  a  drab-coloured  creation,"  the  feelu^s  they  excite  are 
not  Buarf  degrees  ^removed  from  the  uninteresting  sensations  ge- 
nerated by  that  expression.'  Old  men  are  rarely  to  be  seen.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  much  infested  with  pigs — cir- 
cumstances which,  to  our  author,  seemed  to  indicate  a  lax  police. 

*  Upoh  the  whole,  a  walk  through  New  York  will  disappoint  an  Eng^ 
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lisbtnan :  there  is,  on  the  surface  of  society,  a  carelessneasy  a  laziness,' 
(what  is  become  of  the  erect,  posture  of  the  people,  which  so  edifiod 
Mr.  Fearon  a  few  lines  above  ?)  *  an  unsocial  indifference,  which  freezes 
the  blood  and  disgusts  the  judgment.  An  evening  stroll  along  Broad- 
way when  the  lamps  are  alight,  will  please  more  than  one  at  noon-day. 
The  shops  then  look  rather  better,  though  their  proprietors,  of  course, 
remain  the  same:  their  cold  indifference  may,  by  themselves,  be  mis- 
taken  for  independence,  but  no  person  of  thought  and  observation  will 
ever  concede  to  them  that  they  have  selected  a  wise  mode  of  exhibit- 
.  ing  that  dignified  feeling :' — this,  however,  is  precisely  the  mistake 
which  Mr.  Fearon  made  in  the  case  of  the  young  gentleman  who  called 
the  coach. — '  I  disapprove  most  decidedly  of  the  obscqminiiu  .^eroUUjf  of 
many  London  shopkeepers,'  (the  London  shopkeepers  are  infinitely 
obliged  to  Mr.  Fearon) — '  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  the  length  of 
those  in  New  York,  who  stand  with  their  hats  on^  or  sit  or  lie  along 
their  counters,  smoking  segars,  and  spitting  in  every  direction,  to  a  de- 
gree offensive  to  any  man  of  decent  feelings.' — p.  11.       .  > 

Mr.  Fearon  went,  as  strangers  usually  do,  to  a  boarding-house.- 
He  occupied  a  small  room  in  the  attic  story  with  two  small  bed» 
in  it,  which  he  shared  with  the  rats  andlnusquitoes.  The  furni- 
ture consisted  of  two  old  chairs,  as  many  temporary  bedsteads,  a 
mattress,  cotton  sheets  and  coverlid — no  bell  in  the  room,  which 
indeed  (says  he)  would  be  useless,  as  ^  the  attendance  of  servants 
is  perfectly  unattainable.' — For  these  splendid  accommodations^ 
he  paid  something  more  than  four  guineas  .a  week — ^this,  however, 
he  gaily  adds,  *  troubles  me  but  little..  If  there  be  but  a  good 
government,  a  healthy  and  fertile  country,  and  an  enlightened  peo- 
ple, I  for  one,  and  I  am  sure  you  all  will  join  with  me,  shall  be 
contented  and  happy.'  He  was  somewhat  staggered,  however,  in 
his  preconceived  ideas  as  to  the  *  good  government,'  on  hearing, 
at  the  dinner  table,  a  conversation  between  Commodore  Decatur, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Navy  Board,  and  a  gentleman  of  the  town, 
respecting  favouritism  in  disposing  of  the  government  contracts. 
The  policy  of  giving  away  good  things  to  the  supporters  of  go- 
vernment was  stoutly  defended  by  one  person,  and  assented  to 
partially  by  Commodore  Decatur,  while  another  complained,  with 
some  feeling,  of  jobs  and  peculation.  ^  These,',  says  Mr.  Fearon, 
with  the  simplicity  of  a  sucking  child,  ^  were  terms  which  I  had 
imagined  were  unknown  in  the  language  of  the  United  States;  / 
had  hoped  that  this  refined  order,  of.  things  would  never  be  im- 
ported from  our  great  but  oppressed  country  to  this  land,  at  the 
emancipation  of  which  from  tyranny  and  taxation  every  free  mind 
throughout  the  world  joined  in  exultation  and  triumph.'  For  a 
man  so  utterly  ignorant  of  the  history  of  both  coimtries  as  Mr. 
Fearon,  the  intrepidity  with  which  he  delivers  his  judgment  is 
any  thing  but  laudable.    America  was  subjected  to  no  tyranny  be- 
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fore  the  era  of  her  reb'elfioti ; '  and  she  certainly  has  not  been  emati'^ 
cipated  from  taxation  sihce.  The  ^  triumph'  of  this  gentleman  and 
his  friends  therefore,  if  not  premature  is,  at  least,  unWarraiited.  ' 
Another  circumstance  that  surprised  pur  simple  traveller  was, 
the  great  number  o(  black  slaves  in  this  ^  free  state/  The  bdsjrd- 
ing  house  was  full  of  them— *  female  blacks  (he  says)  often. ob. 
structed  my  passage  up  and  down  stairs;. they  lie  about  clinging 
to  the  boards  asdiough  that  had  been  the  spot  on  which  they 
had  vegetated.'  'Soon  after  landing  he  had  an  excellent,  practicnl 
specimen  of  that  'liberty  and  equality'  which  he  bad  so  fondly 
anticipated  in  *  the  land  of  promise.'  He  called  at  a  h^ir^lresser^s. 
shop;  the  man  wjthin  was  a  negro. .  A  black-  man,,  very  respec- 
tably dressed,  came  into,  the  shop  and  sat  down.  On  the  black 
shaver  inquiring  what  he  wanted,  the  reply  was,  he  wished  to  have 
his  hair  cut — the  rest  of  «tbe  scene  is  excellent. 

*  My  man  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  with  the  greatest  contempt, 
muttered  in  a  tone  of  proud  importance,  **  We  do  not  cut  coloured 
men  here,  Sir."  The  poor  fellow  walked  out  without  replying,  eac- 
hibiting  in  his  countenance  confusion,  humiliation,  and  mortification. 
I  immediately  requested  that  if  the  refusal  was  on  account  of  my. 
being  present,  he  might  be  called  back.  Tiie  hair-dresser  was  asto-' 
nisbed:  ".You  cannot  be  jn  earnest, Sir f'  he  said.  1  assured  him  that 
I  was  so,  and  that  I  was  much  concerned  in  witnessing  the  refusal 
from  no  other  cause  than  that  his  skin  was  of  a  .darker  tinge  than 
my  own.  He  stopped  the  motion  of  his  scissars ;  and  after  a  pause  of 
some  seconds,  in  which  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  my  face,  he  said, 
**  Why,  I  guess  as  how.  Sir,  what  you  say  is  mighty  elegant,  and  you're- 
an  elegant  man ;  but  I  guess  you  are  not  of  these  parts." — "  I  am  from 
England,"  said  1,  *^  where  we  have  neither  so  cheap  nor  so  enlightened  a 
governraentasyour's,  but  we  have  no  slaves." — ^"  Ay,  I  guessed  you  were 
not  raised  here-;  you  salt-water  people  are  mighty  grand  to  coloured 
people;  you  are.  not  so  proud,  and.  1  guess  you  have  more  to  be  proud > 
of;  now  I  reckon  you  do  not  know  that  my  boss  would  not  have  a 
single  ugly  or.  clever  gentleman  come  to  his  store,  if  he  cut  coloured 
men;  now  my  boss,  I  guess,  ordered  me.  to  turn  out  every  coloured 
man  from  the  store  right  away,  and  if  I  did  not,  he  would  send  me 
off  slick ;  for  the  slimmest  gentleman  in  York  would  hot  come  to  his. 
store  if  coloured  men  were  let  in;  but  you  know  all  that.  Sir,  I  guess, 
without  ray  telling  you ;  you  are  an  elegant  gentleman  too.  Sir."  I 
assured  him  that  I  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  which  he  stated;  but  which, 
from  the  earnestness  of  his  manner,  I  concluded  must  be  true.  '*  And 
you  come  all  the  way  right  away  from  England.  Well!  Lwould  not 
have  supposed,  1  guess,  that  you  come  from  there  from  your  tongue; 
you  have  no  hardness  like,  I  guess,  in  your  speaking;  you  talk  almost 
as  well  as  we  do,  and  that  is  what  I  never  see,.l  guess,  in  a  gentleman 
so  lately  from  England.  I  ^e^^  that  your  talk,  is  within  a  grade  as 
good  as  ours.  You  are  a  mighty  elegant  gentleman,  and  if  you  will  tell 
me  where  you  keep,  I  will  bring  some  of  Wiy  coloured  friends  to  visit 
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yo^.  W^Ilf  y«u  must  \^  %  smart  mfto  to  coiie  A^m  £n^|iin<i»  and  talk 
£^lJ9h  89  vi^l  us  wa  do  that  were  raisei^  ip  tM^  poultry."  At  the 
dinner-table  I  commppccd  ^  relation  of  this  occurrence  tq  ihjee  Ame- 
rican gentlemen^  one  of  whom  was  a  doctor,  the  others  were  in  the 
law :  mey  were  men  of  education  and  of  liberal  opinions.  When  ( 
arrived  at  the  point  of  the  bl^ck  being  turned  out,  they  exclaimed, 
^  Ay,  right,  perfectly  right,  I  would  never  go  to  a  barber's  where  a  co- 
loured man  was  eutl'^  Observe,  these  genthimeu  were  not  fFom  (he 
south ;  they  are  reildents  of  New  York,  and  |  believe  were  born  theiv. 
I  was  upon  the  point  of  exprewing  my  opinion,  but  withheld  it^  thimk-r 
ing  it  was  wise  to  took  at  every  thing  m  it  stood,  and  form  a  deiibemf« 
jadgmont  when  evpiy  ft^tuce  was  ^lly  before  me/— pp.  59, 6a 

AH  diia  is  very  well;  but  wfaei?^  wae  Ibis  8ag«  r^ectioa  when, 
widi  a  meanaess  that  wants  a  name,  Mr^  Fearon  stooped  to  fiatier 
die  Tuiity  of  an  ignorant  journeymmi  hairdresser  at  the  expense  of 
truth  and  his  coun^? — -To  return  to  the  «6gro :  notfamg  indeed 
can  be  mcHPe  deplorable  th^  his  condition,  whether  fr^e  or 'in 
slavery,  in  this  *  land  of  liberty.^  The  poor  wretch  dares  not  shew 
himself  within  the  doors  of  any  place  of  public  worship  where 
white  persons  attend.  If  he  goes  to  the  theatre,  a  comer  of  the 
gallery  is  railed  oJfF  for  him ;  ^nd  even  in  the  jails  the  white  culprit 
will  not  eat  with  a  black  offender — in  short,  we  are  told  thai  in 
the/ree  states  of  New  York  and  Jersey,  *  the  treatment  of  Ame* 
ricans  of  colour,  by  their  white  countrymen,  is  worse  than  that 
of  the  brute  ci^eation.^ 

'  There  exists  (continues  Mr.  Fearon)  a  penal  law,  deeply  written  in 
the  minds  of  the  whole  white  papulation^  which  subjects  their  coloured 
fetlow-citizens  to  unconditional  contumely  and  never-ceasing  insuh. 
Uo  respectability,  however  unquestionaUe, — no  property,  howfvt^ 
large, — no  character,  however  unblemished,  will  gain  a  man,  whose 
body  is  (in  American  estimation)  cwfsed  with  evea  a  tvtentielb  portion 
of  the  blood  of  his  African  ancestry,  admission  into  sodely )  Thegp  ai^ 
considered  as  mere  Pariahs-'as  out-casts  and  vagrants  upon  the  foce  of 
the  earth !  I  make  no  reflection  upon  these  thn^gs,  hut  leave  the  ims 
for  your  consideration.' — p.  l68. 

These  statements  aife  heart-sickeningj  and,  to  do  Mr.  Fear<m 
justice,  he  speaks  of  them  with  meyrited  reprobation :  but  w^  it 
accessary  for  him  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  become  acquainted  witii^ 
tjhefls^  and  tq  ^}(cite  the  astooisb^mmt  of  a  pooip  n^ro  h^ri^j^  ^ 
his  want  of  the  most  conouMon  kipd  of  ipformntion  f— *  Sefe/  he 
exdaims  on  reaching  New  York,  ^  Here  I  am-^in  the  hnd  of 
liberty?  These  are  his  first  words;  and  he  actuaUy  seems  snr-^ 
prized,  when,  on  going  ashore,  he  £nds,  good  easy  man^  such  tri* 
umphant  justifications  of  his  exckmation  as  these,  ili  the  first 
American  paper  which  he  takes  up. 

^  Tq  bjb  sold,    a  serv^pt  woman,  acquainted  bpttk  with  city  and 
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cbvntfy  Bosinesif  ahd  sold  because  she  wishes  to  chaiige  her  pla^e« 
Enquire  at  the  t)flfice  of  the  New  York  Daily  AdTertiser/ 

*  For  sals  or  hire.  A  likely  young  man,  sober,  honest,  atid  well-> 
behavedb  He  would  suit  very  well  for  a  house  servant  or  gentlemah's 
waiter.     Enquire  at  this  office/ — p.  57. 

'  What/  subiioins  Mr^  Fearon,  widi  an  amiable  warmth  of  feeU 
iag^  '  what  should  we  say,  if  in  England  we  saw  such  ndyertise^ 
menls  in  the  Times  Newspaper?  Should  we  not  conclude  dnt 
fipeedonn  ejcisteil  only  in  words  ?  Such  would^  indeed^  be  a  l^itt- 
BMEle  conclusion;  but  it  was  not  that  of  the  wi^s  to  whom  Mr. 
Fearon  so  confidently  appeilb.  They  mighty  and,  according  to  hia 
own  atatem^its,  muai  have  $een  columns  of  ^  such  advertisemetttd/ 
UBt,  thank  heaven !  in  the  Times,  or  any  other  English  Newspi^esy 
but  in  the  countless  American  papers  with  which  every  coffee- 
bouse  in  London  is  supplied ;  yet^  (so  *  essential  was  freedom  to 
the  hdq^piness  of  these  conscientious  persons' — p»  iv.)  that,  in  spite 
of  th&r  knowledge,  they  dispatched  an  agent  to  inquire  in  what 
part  of  this  New  Goshen,  over  which  the  ligbt  of  liberty  was 
so  equally  and  so  happily  diffused,  they  might  sit  down  vnth  the 
fiureat  prospects  of  turning  their  property  to  account. 

In  plam  truth,  however,  '  conscience'  had  as  little  to  do  with 
the  Ineditated  flight  of  these  people,  as  ^  the  ri^its  of  tnan.'  The 
democratic  ivriters,  on  whom  they  relied,  had  assured  them  that 
ba^kroptey  and  ruin  were  advmcing  upon  England  with  giant 
strideiB^  an4  therefore  it  became  '  essential  to  theit  happiness'  to 
get  out  of  the  way  as  fast  as  they  could.  '  Tbey  aqnprehended,'  says 
Mr.  Fearon, '  approaching  evils' ;  and  they  were  anxious  to  secure 
ti^  gains.  All  beyond  this,  is  sheer  hypocrisy.  No  man,  valuing 
gttauine  freedom,  or  possessing  real  sentiments  of  kumani^,  could 
taierate  for  a  moment  the  idea  of  passing  bis  days  in  a  country 
wfcare  audi  lmita(izing  scenes  as  those  which  we  have  noticed, 
«tfd  whidi,  Mr.  Fearon  says,  his  friends  had  oflen  lamenfted,  mnsft 
ht  perpetuafly  before  his  €yeA : — and  they  exist,  with  few  excep- 
tions, m  ever^  part  of  North  America,  from  the  eastern  shore 
to  the  lUinois,  and  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans. 

But  while  Mr.  Fearon  reprobates  these  abominable  practices, 
he  might,  we  think,  have  had  the  can4ouc  to  contrast  the  conduct 
of  England,  as  he  never  fails  to  do  when  he  imagines  that  he  has 
2my  thing  to  pl-odnce  to  ber  (hsadvantage,  with  that  of  the  United 
Stetes  en  this  subject: — it  might  have  occurred  to  him  that^-^ 
*  Slaves  Cannot  breathe  in  England: — if  their  lungs 

Receive  our  air,  that  moment  ihey  are  free  I 

They  coach  owr  courilry—- and  their  shackles  ftilt. 

That's  noble!  and  bespeaks  a.  nation  proud 

And  jealous  of  the  blessing.' 
Of  this,  however,  Jfr.  Fearon  knctws  nothing — he  found  it  not 
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in  the  enlightened  pages  of  the  Examiner  and  the  Black  Dwarf; 

and  beyond  these  he  does  not  appear  to  have  looked. 

With  the  unlimited  liberty  of  conscience,  as  far  as  regards  reli- 
gious opinions,  Mr.  Fearon  seems  quite  charmed.  *  There  is  no 
state-reiigion,  and  no  government  prosecution  of  individuals  for 
conscience^sake/ — ^as  in  England,  Mr.  Fearon  would  gladly  leadliis 
readers  to  conclude.  We  fear,  indeed,  that  there  is  very  little  re- 
ligion of  any  kind  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  United  States — 
Virginia,  the  birth-place  of  *  the  enlightened  Jeflferson,'  allows  no 
chaplain  to  officiate  in  her  state  legislature;  and  most  of  the  other 
states,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Bristed,  have  declared  it  to  be  uncon^ 
stitutional  to  refer  to  the  providence  of  God  in  any  of  their  public 
acts.  The  chaplain  of  the  Franklin,  American  ship  of  war,  is  an 
English  clergyman.^  To  obtain  his  appointment,  he  was  obliged  to 
appear  before  the  Secretary  of  State  (we  believe  Mr.  Monroe). 
Being  asked  to  what  sect  he  belonged,  he  hesitated  in  giving  aa 
answer.  '  Oh,'  said  the  Secretary,  *  I  perceive  you  belong  to  no 
sect;  you  will,  therefore,  answer  our  purpose  very  well.' 

The  religious  duties  of  '  the  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians^ 
who  are  very  numerous  in  New  York,  seem  to  be  performed 
without  one  single  spark  of  devotion.'  They  go,  Mr.  Fearon  says, 
to  particular  churches,  *  because  they  are  frequented  by  fashion- 
able company,  or  they  are  acquainted  with  the  preachers,  or  their 
gre^t  grand-mother  went  there  before  the  revolution,  or  (which  is 
the  weightiest  reason  of  all)  because  their  interest  will  be  pro- 
moted by  their  so  doing.* 

As  for  the  countless  sects,  ^  tbey  differ  essentially  from  the  English 
sectaries,  in  being  more  solemnly  bigoted,  more  intolerant,  and  more  ig- 
norant of  the  Scriptures.  Their  freedom  from  habits  of  thinking  Beems 
to  emanate  from  the  cold  indifference  of  their  constitutional  character ; 
and  their  attaching  no  importance  to  investigation.  There  is  also  another 
feature  in  the  religious  national  chtiracter,  which  will  be  considered 
by  different  men  in  opposite  points  of  view.  I  do  not  discover  those  rfw- 
tinctive  marks  which  are  called  forth  in  England  by  sectarianism.  There 
is  not  the  aristocracy  of  the  establishment,  the  sourness  of  the  presbyte- 
rian,  or  the  sanctified  melancholy  of  the  raethodist.  A  cold  uniform 
bigotry  seems  to  pervade  all  parties;  equally  inaccessible  to  argumeiit^ 
opposed  to  investigation,  and,  I  fear,  indifferent  about  truth;  as  it  is, 
even  the  proud  pharisaical  quaker  appears  under  a  more  chilling  and 
more  freezing  atmosphere  in  this  new  world.  Can  it  be  possible,  that 
the  non-existence  of  religious  oppression  has  lessened  religious  know- 
Jedge,  and  made  men  superstitiously  dependent  upon  outward  form  m- 
itead  of  internal  purity  f 

Certainly  not: — religious  persecution  may  lead  to  bigotry,  but  can 
never  promote  true  devotion.  The  evil  in  North  America  has  a 
deeper  root,  the  total  absence  of  early  religious  instruction — 
'  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,'  was  the  precept  of 
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one  ^nrho  had  deeply  studied  the  human  heart.  It  was  well  said 
by  Archbishop  Seeker  to  a  lady  who  boasted  that  she  followed 
Roiissea.u'»  plan  in  preventing  her  children  from  reading  reli- 
gious books  till  they  were  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  and  could 
comprehend  Ihem — *  Madam,  if  you  don't  put  something  into 
your  children's  heads  before  that  age,  the  Devil  will/ 

In    his  perambulations  through  New  York,  to  discover  what 
trades*  and  professions  were  likely  to  succeed,  our  traveller  found 
^  that  lawyers  and  medical  practitioners  were  as  common  there  as 
paupers  are  in  England.'     A  gentleman,  seeing  his  friend  walking 
in  Broadway,  called  out '  Doctor !'  *  and  immediately  sixteen  per- 
sons turned  round  to  answer  to  the  name.' — ^This  is  an  old  joke — 
but  it  may  do.     The  story,  however,  *  is  still  more  characteristic,* 
he  says,  of '  lawyers.  At  almost  every  private  door,  cellar,  or  board- 
ing-house, a  tin  plate  is  displayed,  bearing  the  inscription  '  Attor- 
ney at  Law.'    *  Perhaps,'  adds  our  author,  '  we  may  date  the  fre- 
quency of  litigation  to  the  intricacy  of  the  profession,  which  is 
bottomed  on  English  practice :' — perhaps  it  may  he  found  in  the 
overbearing  and  litigious  temper  of  democracy.     But  Mr.  Fcaron 
has  another  reason  for  the  great  number  of  '  legal  friends.'     '  A 
learned  education  opens  the  door  to  them  for  an  appointment ; 
and,  by  the  way,  Americans  are  great  place-hunters.'    Is  it  possi- 
ble! 

Mr.  Fearon  is  in  the  habit  of  advancing  rather  hastily  gene- 
ral assertions,  of  the  accuracy  of  which  he  can  scarcely  be  ac- 
counted a  competent  judge;  such  as  that — '  at  New  York  every 
industrious  man  can  get  employment' — '  that  the  absence  of  irre- 
mediable distress  is  indisputable,'  8cc. — It  happens,  however,  that, 
in  the  very  year  he  collects  his  information,  such  was  the  number 
of  indigent  poor,  destitute  of  all  the  first  necessaries  of  life — food, 
clothing,  lodging  and  fiiel — that  ^  it  was  not  possible,'  Mr.  Bristed 
says,  *  for  any  city  in  Europe — for  London,  for  Paris,  for  Dublin 
itself — even  at  that  awful  hour  of  universal  distress  and  visitation, 
to  exhibit  a  greater  proportional  number  of  wretched  objects, 
sunk  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  barren  sorrow  and  destitution,  more 
loathsome  moral  deformity  of  infancy,  youth,  manhood  and  old 
age,  than  were  exposed  to  the  astonished  view  of  the  various  com* 
tnittees  in  their  rounds  of  inquiry  through  the  city  of  New  York.' 
Nothing  of  all  this,  nor  of  die  increasing  poor  rates,  nor  of  the 
thousands  of  starving  Irish  sent  to  Nova  Scotia  while  he  was 
there,  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr.  Fearon  for'  an  instant — if  it 
&df  he  had  thought  fit  to  suppress  all  mention  of  it. 

He  reports  however  that  the  rents  of  houses  are  enormously 
high.  '  A  house  and  shop  eq\ial  in  size  and  situation  to  those 
esteemed  the  best  in  Whitechapel,  Fore-street  and  the  Surrey-side 
of  Blackfriars,  would  be  320/.  to  350/.  a  year ;'  and  *  to  those  in 
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O^rd  street,  Bishopsgate  wHbiOf  the  btest  parts  of  Holbom  Mid 
<jr}icephurcb  street,  would  be  400/.  to  600/.  per  ammm.*  *  Two 
bouses  in  tbe  l^onnbard  street  of  New  York  were  let  by  p«Mic 
auctiQu  for  2,587/.  10s.  per  annum.  *  The  coonnon  neceasariea  of 
life,,  e3(qept  lodging  and  clothbg,  are  cheaper  than  in  England ; 
but  every  thing  like  comfort  (if  any  thing  exists  that  is  applicable 
to  the  word)  must  be  purchased  at  a  much  dearer  rate.'  The  gene- 
ral impression  which  this  state  of  things  made  on  the  miiKl  of 
Mr.  Fearon  will  appear  from  the  summing  up  of  his  First  and 
Second  Reports. 

'  The  lawyer  and  the  doctor  will  not  succeed.  An  ortkodiw  minister' 
(there  is  probably  soma  wit  here,  but  we  do  not  comfUFekend  it)  ^  would 
do  so.  The  proficient  in  th^  fine  arts  will  find  little  encouragemenu 
The  literary  man  must  starve.  The  tutors'  posts  are  pre-occupied*  Tb« 
shop-keeper  may  do  as  well,  but  not  better  than  in  London — unless  be 
be  a  man  of  superior  talent  and  large  capital : — ^The  farmer  (Mr.  Cob^ 
bett  says)  must  labour  hard,  and  be  but  scantily  remunerated.  The  clerk 
and  shopman  will  get  but  little  more  than  their  board  and  lodging.  JMe-* 
phanicSy  whose  trades  are  of  the^r*^  necessity ,  will  do  well :  those  not 
such,  or  who  understand  only  the.  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  glass»  earthen- 
ware, silk  and  stocking  manufactures,  cannot  obtain  employment.  The 
labouring  man  wiU  do  well ;  paifticularly  if  he  have  a  wiie  and  child*  ^ 
ren  who  are  capable  of  contributing  not  merely  to  the  consuming,  bul 
to  the  earning  also  of  the  common  stock.' — p.  89. 

Such  a  labourer,  we  apprehend,  has  no  necessity  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  in  order  *  to  do  well :' — he  will  do  well  anywhere. 

The  enthusiasm  of  liberty  led  Mr.  Fearon  aboi^t  eighteen  milea 

put  of  his  road  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  '  cekbrated  Mr.  Gobbett'  on 

Jjong-Island. — B^  the  way,  we  suspect  that  he  uses  this  wcrdfcv 

notoriousy  in  its  worst  sense,  or  we  should  not  hear  of  the  ceif^ 

heated  Commodore  Rogers,  the  celebrated  M^Nevin,  aadtbe  ce- 

hbrated  ruffian  just  mentioned.    *  Calling  at  a  tavern  in  this  garden 

of  America'  (Long  Island)  to  get  some  dinner,  ^  I  obs^rvec^'  he 

^ays,  *  the  great  public  room  without  table  or  chair,  with  a  bar 

railed  off  like  a  prison ;  and  the  inhabi^nt  being  tall,  Aka,  y^ow, 

cold,  suspicious  and  silent,  I  did  not  venture  to  make  known  my 

wants.^    At  the  next  house,  a  '  Tavern  and  Hotel,'  he  besought 

the  landlady  for  something  to  eat,  meekly  obsenring^^  ^  he  was  not 

particular,  and  shonld  be  glad  of  a^y  thing  the  house  afibrdeAe' 

^  She  walked  on  towards  the  bar,  witiiout  once  lookmg  at  hin, 

muttering,  ^^  I  guess  we  have  got  no  feed  for  strangers;  we  do 

not  practise  those  thii^s  at  this  hottse,  I  guess''*     IYiusl  re^ 

pulsed,  Mr.  Fearon  gets  into  the  stage  for  Wiggins's  Inn,  and 

on  tiie  way  indemnifies  himself  for  the  humility  of  hi^  air  and 

tone  to  the  lady  of  the  tavern,  by  comnencing  a  spirited  eoi»- 

versatioa  with  a  fellow-passepger,  on   what  be  k  pleased  to 

psril  ^  t^e  murder  of  the  American  pdsoners  at  Dartmoor,'  and 

which, 
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fatfft^  l^idi  his  uaoal  nm<^our  to^slrds  fais  own  cotttitrynien^  he 
es  iiot  fell  to  stigmatize  as  a '  disgraceAil  transaction^^  though  it 
petfectly  obvious  that  h6  \tas  shamefully  ignorant  of  cft^ry  cir- 
lamstaaice  relating  to  that  unfortunate  affair.  The  American  gen* 
deman>  who  did  know  the  nature  of  the  tran^aiction^  with  a  libe-* 
relity  which  appears  to  have  ataftted  Mr.  Fearon, '  refused  (he  says) 
to  censure  in  this  instance  the  conduct  of  the  British.  He  stated 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides' — and  that 
•  Lord  Castlereagh  and  the  English  cabinet  were  great  men,  who 
acted  with  good  intentions  for  the  welfare  of  their  country.*  We 
wish  we  could  ascribe  such  *  good  intentions*  to  Mr.  Fearon,  or 
{ive  him  the  credit  of  ever  achnitting  that  ^  much  might  be  said 
00  boAf  sides/  We  shoutd  not  then  find  him,  whenever  England 
isconcemed^  venting  his  ignorant  sneers  dr  indoflging  bis  spiteful 
(domniesy  at  the  expense  of  d^eney  and  truth.  With  Com* 
modbre  Rogers  he  bkd  the  assurance  to  talk  of  the  '  disgraceful 
conduct  of  Admiral  Coekbuhi,  at  Havre  de  Grace/  insensible  to 
Ae  rebuke  ^hicb  even  that  officer  gave  him.  Nor  is  this  the  onl^ 
iflwtance  where  this  maligner  of  his  country's  honour  has  ignorantly 
and  ins(rfently  dared  to  traduce  the  character  of  on^  of  the  most 
able,  enterprising,  intelligent  and  humane  officers  in  his  Majesty^s 
fttrri  Service. 

From  the  erittnefs  o^  the  Biitish  officers  Mr.  Fearon  seeks  re^ 
hef  in  the  virtues  of  Mr.  Cefrbett.  He  afights  near  his  house^ 
and  it  is  most  painful  to  co«fenif)4tfte  the  appalling  gloom  which 
oppresses  bis'  spirits  as  he  lliinks  of  his  melancholy  situation, 
we  know  rtb  paraflel  to  such  sinking  of  the  heart,  except  thnt 
iHUcb  Mr.  HoBhouite  declares  he  felt  at  hearing  of  the  victory  of, 
Ae  English  at  Waterloo.  '  My  feelings,'  (Mr.  Fearon  says^,  p.  64.) 
'  vti  waMthig  alofig  the  path  i^hi^eh  led  to  the  residence  of  this  cele- 
hMed  man,  are  (fiffictritf  to  d<eseribe.  The  idea  of  a  persion^  ie^- 
i^»niiM^\tn^Kag  an  isolated  life  in  a  fereigu  liand^a  piath  rftre^ 
ttwi-feiaces  m  ruin^— the  gjtte  H^okei*— (he  house  moulderttif  16 
aocHy  ^— 

O,  'tis  so  moving,  we  can  read  lio  more  \ 
^kere  is>  hov^ver,  an  ikKiccuratoy  in  this  sombre  delkieation; 
Had  STf.  Feafron  condescended  to  learn  afty  thin^  af»out  Cobbett 
&»t  wag  not.  taught  in  *  Cobbett**  Register,'  he  might  have  known 
*»t  *  tm  oeldbrated  man*  vras  Ho  otherwise  '  self^anished'  than 
tfcose  of  his  party  so  jtistly  described  by  Mr^Bristed  as'  *  defhitidi^ 
^  the  jails  and  the  gallows  by  a  precipitate  flight'  The  '  cele- 
^ed^Cobbett  fled  fromf  his  erecUtors. — ^That  he  should  do  thiis 
tt  perfectly  natural ;  the  thing  to  be  admked  is— that  such  st 
'"^  should  have  creditors  to  flee  from ! — Had  he  staid  af  Liver- 
pool another  tide,  he  would  have  been  brought  back,,  and  coun 
•>gwed  to  Newgate  or  the  King's  Bench  for  th^  remainder  of  his. 
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life.  The  good  Genius  of  England  prevailed,  and  he  escaped; 
leaving  behind  him  de|i>ts  to  the  amount  of  six  and  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  !^  In  Long  Island  he  can  do  no  mischief: — '  Mea^ 
ter's  Yorkshire  too'  We  have  mentioned  this  circumstance  solely 
out  of  regard  to  our  traveller's  woundedyi?e/iwff5,  which,  we  hope, 
will  be  somewhat  relieved  by  finding  that  this  ^  celebrated  man' 
was  not  *  self-banished/ 

It  is  good  to  contrast  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Fearon  crouches 
before  this  sculking  vagabond,  this  *  triple-turned'  renegade,  with 
that  in  which  he  biistles  up  against  all  that  is  dignified  and  vene- 
rable in  his  own  country :  it  is  still  better  to  observe  that  his  base 
servility  is  not  without  its  due  reward.  Cobbett  has  published  an 
answer  to  this  part  of  Mr.  Fearon's  work,t  in  which  he  denies  (in 
a  strain  of  coarse  and  vulgar  obloquy)  the  whole  of  the  conversa- 
tion stated  to  have  passed  between  him  and  the  author,  whona  be 
belabours  without  mercy.  *  I  took  the  blade  (he  says)  for  a  de- 
cent tailor,  my  son  William  for  a  shopkeeper's  clerk,  and  Mrs. 
Churcher  (the  help)  for  a  slippery  young  man,'  (a  thief,  we  pre- 
sume,) ^  or,  at  best,  for  an  exciseman;'  and  Mrs.  Churcher  makes 
on  affidavit  to  the  same  purpose,  which  is  regularly  dated,  and 
filed. 

We  take  no  interest  in  the  dispute  between  these  strenuous 
advocates:  of  liberty  and  equality,  nor,  we  believe,  do  any  of  our 
readers.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Fearon,  however,  we  may  add,  that 
in  a  question  between  him  and  Cobbett,  no  man  who  has  ever 
heard  the  name  of  the  latter  will  hesitate  a  moment  on  which  side 
the  right  lies.  We  think  Mr.  Fearon  incapable  of  advancing  an 
untruth;  whereas  falsehood  is  known  to  be  the  essential  part  of  his 
antagonist's  character.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Fes^ron  may  derive  some 
profit  from  the  severe'  castigation  which  he  has  received.  He 
may  insult  the  army,  the  navy,  the  administration  of  his  country 
(as  he  constantly  does)  with  perfect  impunity :  he  may  vilify  every 
national  institution,  however  high  or  holy,  and  every  noble  cha- 
racter, however  eminent  for  worth  or  talent;  but  let  him  beware 

•  We  copy  a  part  of  them  frbm  an  authentic  list  now  before  as.     Mr.  T — ^n — o, 

(mortgagee  of  the  Botley  testate^)  l6,000i.    Sir  F.  B 1, 4,000J.    Mr.Rr^ , 

4,000/.  Messrs.  T.  and  F.  (stationers.)  3,5001.   T.B u,  2,000/.   Mr.L t,1,300L 

Executors  of  Mr.  B — -e,  900/.    Mr.  P s,  450/.     Mr.  W^ e,  500/.    Messn. 

H.  T.  and  M^ x,  (printers,)  500L    Mr.  S n,  (printer,)  100/.     Sundry  poor 

shopkeepers  and  others  at  Botley,  400/,  We  could  go  farther — but  this  perhaps  may 
suffice  to  shew  Mr.  Fearon  that  the  celebrated  Mr.  Cobbett  had  other  motives  than  his 
own  good  pleasure  for  taking  to  his  heels. 

It  must  be  very  consolatory  to  his^reditors  to  Ksten  to  the  Newgate  Ethics  which 
this  unprincipled  miscreant  is  in  the  weekly  habit  of  promulgating.  '  I  hold  it'  (he  says^ 
in  hb  letter  to  Mr.  Tipper)  *  to  he  perfectly  ^u$f  (no  doubt)  *  that  I  should  never,  m 
any  way  whatever,  give  up  one  single  farthing  of  my  future  earnings  to  the  payment  of 
my  debts  in  England.' 

t  See  hb  Eegister  of  March  16, 1819. 
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how  he  hiizards  the  slightest  reflection  on  die  mast  vile  and 

worthless  of  democrats.    To  talk  of  the  profligacy  of 

House  (p.  1 13.)  is  nothing;  but  to  hint  at  the  bad  sfate  of  Mr. 
CobbetCs  fences,  though  with  a  tear  in  either  eye,  is  a  crime  that 
no  subsequent  sycophancy  on  the  part  of  the  offender  can  expiate. 
^9  is  Mr.  Cobbett,  so  is  every  democrat,  (we  do  not  except 
Mr.  Fearon  and  his  host  of  families,  as  Cobbett  calls  the  huck- 
stering band  that  sent  him  to  America.) — '  Obey,  and  1  will  use 
you  kindly ;  if  you  do  not,  I  will  trample  on  you,'  is  the  language 
ofthemall. . 

Mr.  Fearon  has  scarcely  ended  weeping  over  the  woes  and 
wrongs  of  this  '  isolated'  Cacus,  when  a  fresh  source  of  lamenta- 
tion is  opened  to  him.    '  The  celebrated  Mr.  Emmett,'  he  says, 

*  was  pointed  out  to  me ;  and  I  was  grieved  to  find  native  Ameri- 
cans speak  of  him  with  great  jealousy.  It  appeats  that  in  their  eyes 
he  has,  been  guilty  of  two  unpardonable  crimes — two  sins  against 
the  Holy  Ghost — the  first  is  in  being,  as  they  term  it,  a  foreigrier! 
the  se€ond,'and  greatest  of  all,  in  being  an  Irish  rebel! '  We  are 
not  displeased  to  find  that  the  people  of  New  York  have  the  good 
sense  to  hold  in  detestation  (though  at  the  expense  of  Mr,  Fea- 
ron's  feelings)  a  rebel  and  a  traitor.  It  would  have  been  no  im- 
peachment of  Mr.  Fearon's  understanding  had  he  left  out  the 
flippant  and  irreverent  abuse  of  Scripture — But  he  knew  to  whom 
lie  was  writing,  and  how  far  he  might  safely  go. 

.It cannot  have  escaped  the  reader  that  Mr.  Fearon  has  been  in 
a  state  of  perplexity  and  amazement  ever  since  he  left  his  home : 
nothing  falls  out  as  he  expected  it  to  do.  But — '  the  perils  of 
democracy  on  board  the  Washington,' — *  the  swarming  of  white 
and  black  slaves'  in  *  the  land  of  equal  rights,' — the  *  vile  jobbing* 
of '  the  only  cheap  and  enlightened  government  on  earth,'— the 

*  eager  place-hunting'  of  *  the  strenuous  supporters  of  republican 
purity,' — events  sufficiently  surpmiwg  in  themselves — all  dwindled 
into  common  accidents  before  the  portent  which  awaited  him 
at  Newburgh.    '  A  lieutenant  of  the  American  army,'  he  says, 

*  who  is  at  this  instant  sitting  opposite  to  me,  and  who  has  just 
returned  from  the  lakes,  assures  me  that  the  number  of  Amen- 
cans  who  emigrate  fi*om  tl\e  western  states  into  Canada,  is  very 
considerable.' — p.  83.  Do  we  hear  aright?  What ! — while  Mr. 
Fearon  and  his  thirty-nine  suffering  families  i^re  preparing  to  quit 

*  their  oppressed  country/  and  seek  relief  for  their  wounded  con- 
sciences in  a  land  where  there  is  neither  king  nor  priest  to  tax 
and  tithe  them — is  it  possible,*  that  the  natives  of  this  very  land 
can  be  so  insensible  of  their  happiness  as  to  turn  their  backs  on 
it  in  crouds,  and  encounter  the  evils  of  a  tedious  journey  for 
the  sake  of  placing  themselves  not  only  under  a  monarchy,  but 
an  established  church?    The  man  who  drew  Priam's  curtains 
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in  the  dead  of  nigM,  assumed  not,  we  suspect,  sucb  a  look  of 
alann  and  horror  as  Mr.  Fearon  called  up  at  this  stupendous 
intelligence.  '  I  asked/  he  says,  '  with  surpbize,  what  could 
be  their  inducement  V  He  is  toid  that  the  Kmg  gives  them  great 
^teouragementy  with  land  for  nothing.  This,  he  admits,  is  ea- 
coun^ement  indeed !  '  and  such/  says  he,  '  as  we,  old  JHends 
of  his  majtstf,  wotild  be  happy  to  see  imitated  in  England.' 
j(o  doubt.  It  is  fortunate,  however,  for  the  disinterested 
Yirtne  of  these '  old  friends/  (which  might  otherwise  be  put  to 
too  severe  a  test)  that  his  M^j^sty  has  no  lands  in  England  to 
give  away.  Widi  respect  to  the  insult,  it  must  pass — ^it  is  nei- 
ther die  first  nor  the  last  which  Mr.  Fearon  offers  to  his  aflictaci 
and  venerable  sovereign.    ' 

From  Newburgh  our  traveWer  returns  to  New  York ;  whence^ 
after  a  short  stay,  be  departs  for  Boston,  and  we  proceed  lo  exa* 
mine  what  materials  the  journey  supplied  him  with  for  his  *  Third 
Report.'  In  his  route  from  New  York  to  Providence  there  is 
Kttle  worthy  of  remark  except  the  reply  which  he  received  from 
an  (Ad  man  to  an  observation  on  the  badness  of  their  roads, '  yen/ 
said  he, '  roads,  \  guess,  are  unpopular  in  this  State :  we  thinks  £ 
gttess,  that  they  arc  invasions  of  our  liberties :  we  were  migbtily 
roiled  (vexed)  when  they  were  first  cut,  and  we  always  spoited 
them  in  the  night/  p.  97. 

Of  the  general  appearance  of  the  country  Mr.  Fearolr  '  vmhedf,* 
he  says,  *  to  force  himself  to  think  well  / — '  but/  he  observes,  *  I 
must  tell  the  truth,  and  therefore  honestly  say,  that,  as  it  respects 
my  bird^s  eye  view  of  its  soil  and  cultivation,  I  am  rather  disapi^ 
pointed.'  The  town  of  Providence  however  bore  the  appearance 
of  general  prosperity,  and  at  Pkwtncket,  four  miles  from  it,  he 
fonnd  thirteen  cotton  manufactories,  six  of  which  were  on  vk  largii^ 
scale,  and  alt  of  them  carried  on  by^  companies  ;  but  the  p^itsons, 
emplbyed  at  the  whole  combined  were  trot  eqttaf  (he  rays)'  ill 
nnmbei'  to  those  at  one  of  a  moderate  size  in  Lancashire,  p*  JOt. 

At  this  place  Mr.  Fearon  witnessed  a  scene  whkb  gave  him 
great  delight.  A  woman  came  up  to  a  manu&cturer  over  whose 
shop-door  was  written  *  Weaving  given  out  here.'  '^  Judgmg,*  Ee 
^s,  *  from  her  independent  (though  not  impudent>air,  I  supposed, 
her  to  be  a  customer.*  But,  no — *  I  want  work.  Boss:* — wheAer 
this  word,  like  Ae  Bos  of  our  LiH^,  stands  for  *  or,  6ulf,  com/  we 
cannot  telt;  but  in  general  it  seems  to  mean  master :^-^^  I  want 
work;.  Boss/  she  said,  *  for  Harriet  Angel/  The  proprietor  ior-* 
mediately  called  to  his  assistant,  *  Where  is  that  work  for  Miss 
AnffcL?'  *  How/exclaims  Mr. Fearon, '  wouW^r Robert Pjeel 
feef  if  addressed  in  the  true  language  of  honest  independence?' 
p.  102.  Sir  Robert  Peel',  whose  ns^me  is  tjtus  wantonly  intro- 
duced. 
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dacedy  may  desjHae  die  insult  :*-**fi  gen^lnan  of  more  liberat  tanii 
humane  feeUngs  does  not  exist*  As  to  Mr.  Fearon's  question,  ia 
iivbicb  there  is  at  least  as  much  impudence  as  ignorance>  we  cw 
venture  to  answer  for  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  he  would  bear  the 
lafl^uage  of  honest  independence  far  better  than  himself  or  hia 
democratic  employers. 

From  Providence  U>  Boston  the  road  improved  as  well  as  the 
appearance  of  the  country--^  but  there  was  nothing  in  etthtur/ 
>diich  would  be  inviting  to  an  inhabitant  of  our  beautiful  aiid 
cultivated  island.  During  the  route  of  180  miles,  which  I  have 
just  traversed/  Mr.  Fearon  saya,  ^  I  counted  only  twenty^five^ 
oows,  ten  horses,  six  small  farmeri^'  waggons,  three  men  travelling* 
on  foot,  four  cm  horseback,  two  families  in  waggons  jremoving  to^ 
the  we$tem  country,  one  on  foot  pursiuQg  t^  same  course. 
There  were  no  beggars.' — ^What  should  beggars  do  on  an  unfre- 
<]iiettted  roftd? — ^  Yet  thia  is  die  oldest,  moot  pof^^ia ami  hmt 
oultivaled  state  in  North  America/ 

Boston  pleases  our  traveller :  *  A  great  increase  ^  istemt,*^ 
he  aaya,  ^  ia'  ccoamuiucated  by  the  knowlei^e  of  thf  fmst, 
diat  it  is  the  birth-place  of  the  knmortal  Frankbii,  and  tb^t  here 
brake  forth  the  daiynings  of  the  ever  memorable  retoiituti<ni/ 
(p«  1 10.)  His  first  excursion  is,  of  course,  to  Bunker's  H^l^tbe 
spot  sacred  ta  patriotism  and  Uherty,' — ^  and  yel,'  contiauea  Mr. 
Fearon  with  evident  veiaatien, '  the  yomg  gendesian  who  accemr* 
paniecl  me  from  Boston,  did  not  know  the  road  to  it !'  'X^  i>mh 
nament  raised  to  commemorate  the  victory  over  the  EngBs)i  trowf 
doe9  not  please  Mr.  Fearon — ^  it  is  only  o£  brick  and  wood,  iqi4 
without  an  msciiptaon :'  but  for  this  shock  to  his  fe^oiga  he  ist 
amply  recompensed  by  a  view  from  the  bc^hts  of  ^  tw^tfar^mrmd 
ammments  of  Ametican  gfory,'  (as  he  tenas  them)  ^  the  u^atesr 
Gnenri^  and  Java,  named  after  the  twot  taken  firom  the  BnuA.^ 
The  spectacle  inflames  his  patriotism,  and  he  liuistafofth*-->^  Wha0 
would  a  Frankbn,  a  Patrick  Hewy,^  (who.  is  be  ?)^or  a  WasUttg^ 
ton  have  felt  could  they  have  foreseen  these  thaogs  ¥  Periteps^^ 
ias  we  cannot  pretend  to  be<  positive  loafractiwfc  abon<  a  ^u- 
sandA  part  of  what  was  actually  experieaeed  by  Mr.  F^aiM^ 

Thia  day  was  a  day  of  loicloiided  happaaeast  to-  Sir.  Vrntxat^ 
and  haa  doobtlesa  been  marked  by  him  mth  a  wUU^"  MOffiL  ^  Iw 
the  afternoon,  young  Mr.  AdSunsi*  came  to  conduck  hian  €0.  Q«Mh- 
cy  to  dine  with  hi»  gvandiadier — the  *  latB  kimg^  mt  AoMtlnk 
^The  (Knnev  conmted  of  a  pndding  made  of  Indian  aem^  rtm* 
ksses,  and  butter ;  of  veal,  bacony  aecfc  of  mirtton,  potato^  eab^ 
bages^  earrotsy  and  Indian  beans  .^  AH  diis  is^  very  weUy  m4  we» 
sfaoald  have  tefit  Mr.  Feaisan  to  digest  it  in  piaae^  bad-  hr  anf 
taken  occasion  from  it  to  insult  thepresent  king  of  England.  *  How 
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greal^'  he  exclaims, '  b  the  contrast  between  this  individual — m 
man  of  knowledge  and  information,  without  pomp,  j>arade,  or 
vicious  and  expensive  establishments,  as  compared  with  the 
costly  trappings,  the  depraved  characters  and  the  profligate  ex- 
penditure of  (Carleton)  *  House'  and  (Windsor). 

We  meddle  not  with  the  table  of  Mr.  Adams — ^who  may,  if 
it  suits  his  taste,  or  his  appetite,  haVe  two  puddings — we  wish 
not  to  inquire  in  what  capacity,  or  with  what  property,  bis 
father  first  crossed  the  Atlantic;  still  less  are  we  solicitous  to 
learn  the  extent  of  his  present  fortune — ^but  we  know  (and  feel  it 
our  duty  to  make  Mr.  Fearon  know)  that  the  sovereign,  at  whose 
'  establishment'  he  is  scandalized,  th^  descendant  of  a  long  line 
of  princes,  is  the  lawful  inheritor  of  the  vast  possessions  of  those 
who  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  have  swayed  the  sceptre  of 
this  country.  Is  Mr.  Fearon  so  hopelessly  stupid  as  to  imagine 
that  the  early  monarchs  of  this  country  were  without  property 
— that  the  great  and  powerful  races  of  Kent  and  York  and  Lan- 
caster came  beggars  to  the  contest  for  empire !  or  that  they  flung 
9way  their  boundless  possessions  as  soon  as  they  had  mounted 
the  throne !  No  family  on  earth  can  boast  of  a  longer  established 
right  to  its  paternal  estates,  than  the  king  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
possessions  which  devolved  on  him  at  the  moment  of  his  accession : 
and  had  not  his  present  majesty  resigned  his  hereditary  property 
to  the  nation  for  a  stipulated  sum,  he  would  at  this  moment  have 
been  the  richest  sovereign  in  Europe. ,  The  resignation  was 
frank;  and  we  should  have  felt  that  it  was  wise,  had  it  not  fur- 
nished a  pretext  for  the  selfish  and  the  malicious  to  turn  upon 
the  generous  monarch,  and  reproach  him  with  the  efiects  of 
his  own  sacrifice.  What  was  compromise  is  now  considered  as 
bounty.  Investigations  of  no  very  delicate  nature  are  made  by 
other  inquisitors  than  Mr.  Fearon  into  every,  article  of  expense, 
and  the  basest  of  the  rabble  are  daily  invited  to  calculate  how 
much  is  wrested  from  their  earnings  to  support  an  arrangement 
by  which  the  nation  is  widely  profiting. 

Leaving  this,  however,  we  have  still  to  ask  Mr.  Fearon  on  what 

authority  he  presumes  to  talk  of  the  depraved  character  of  * 

as  compared  with  that  of  Mr.  Adams?  That  a  life  of  exemplary 
worth  and  goodness  should,  in  these  monster-breeding  times,  be  no 
protection  from  obloquy,  is  matter  of  little  surprize;  and  we  shall 
not  therefore  afiect  any  at  the  language  which  we  have  just  heard: 
but  we  will  still  assert — without  intending  to  offer  the  least  dis- 
respect to  Mr.  Adams — that  the  sovereign  thus  rudely  dragged 
forward  to  set  off  the  superiority  of  his  character,  might- — O  that 
imgA^/— compete  with  him,  not  only  in  ^  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion,' 
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iion,'  but  in  every  virtue  that  confers  grace,  and  dignity  on  the  hu* 
man  character. 

It  may  possibly  have  escaped  Mr.  Fearon's  recollection/ in  the 
midst  of  his  eagerness  to  calumniate  his  sovereign^  that  he  has  de* 
scribed  this  very  Mr.  Adams,  who*  is  so  frugal,  so  moderate,  so 
philosophical  in  all  his  views,  as  a  person  (to  use  his  own  wordsy 
— '  vKhosefoorteea  years  naturalization  law,  whose  frequent  public 
prosecutions,  whose  {4ims  for  a  standing  army,  and  above  all^ — 
whose  aim  to  obtain  the  state  and  style  ofroyahyy  no  friend  of 
/ifc«?r/y  can  advocate' ! — p.  o^3.  To  Jive  wiuiout  expensive  es- 
tablishments— with  due  respect  to  die  natural  sagacity  of  Mr. 
Fearon — is  a  merit  of  no  very  extraordinary  kind  in  a  private  gen- 
tfeman,  and  needed  not  .therefore  to  be  invidiously  contrasted 
with  the  situation  of  one  who  has  public  duties  to  perform,  and 
who  is  invested  with  the  concentrated  state  and  dignity  of  a 
mighty  nation  for  purposes  essential  to  its  stability  and  glory. 

Mr.  Fparon  finds  the  state  of  society  in  Boston  preferable 
to  that  of  New  York,  *  though  the  leaven  of  aristocracy  se^ns  to 
be  very  prevalent.'  By  degrees,  however,  he  cools  in  his  admira- 
tion. In  New  York  (he  says)  *  English  Tory  writers  are  neither 
nnknown  nor  unpopular ; '  but  here  the  people  are  decided  aris- 
tocrats. *  Distinctions  exist  to  an  extent  rather  ludicrous  under 
a  freehand  popular  government.  There  are  the  first  class,  second 
elass,  third  class,  and  the  '  old  families.'  Titles,  too,  are  pro- 
fusely distributed. — ^These  things  are  grievously  against  the  poor 
Bostooians ;  but  what  appears  to  have  injured  them  more  than  all 
the  rest,  in  the  good  opinion  of  Mr.  Fearon,  is  the  discovery  that 
Ihey  evince  some  respect  for  religion.  '  A  man  (he  says)  who^ 
values  his  good  name  in  Boston  hardly  dare  be  seen  out  of  church 
at  the  appointed  hours.'^ — This  is  so  serious  a  charge,  that  we 
trust  Mr.  Fearon  took  special  care  to  be  well  informed  before  he 
ventured  tobring.it  forward: — *  nay  (continues  be)  this  would  be 
considered  as  a  heinous  crime,  by  men  who  would  consider  the 
same  indiviidual  cheating  his  creditors  as  of  small  import'— these 
remaiks,  he  adds,  are  applicable  '  to  all  the  religious  bodies  of 
this  place.'  (p.  1 15.)  ^  Few '  appear  to  have  any  regard  for  the 
general  extension  of  liberty  to  die  whole  human  family,'  (as  in 
the  slave  states) ;  for  these  reasons,  and  because  the  Bostonians 
approach  nearest  to  Englishmen,  he  <][uits  them  with  an  avowal 
that  'his  feelings  are  those  of  disappointment.' 

Our  readers  must  have  frequently  heard  of  the  rude  inquisitive- 
ness  of  the  American  people.    An  amusing  instance  of  it  (and, 
to  say  the  truth,  we  have  rarely  seen  so  amusing  a  book  ^s  this  of 
'  Mr.  Fearon)  occurred  on  his  entrance  into  Boston.    '  In  pro- 
ceeding along  the  street  vrith  his  baggage,  a  getUlenian  ran'  out 
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aad  accotted \lm^  Wliara  are  jou  fiomF-^Wluli  did  yoti  «r« 
rive? — Any  thine ncfw  in  York? — What  is  yournama?-^Afff  driag 
spedalf'-^Andbe  has  scarcdy  dot  into  the  Albai^  aU^,  cer- 
tainly not  out  of  the  city,  when  he  is  assailed  in  ^  very  amxx^ 
manner.  0«v  traveller  is  no  sooner  pumped  dry,  than  Us  «ii* 
vvearied  in^sitor  turns  to  the  neyt  man,  and  nodung  cm  be 
more  divertaiigly  characteristic  than  the  foUown^  dinlogne  wliieh 
passes  between  them^  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  in  America 
to  advertize  for  '  agreeable  companions  in  a  post^lniiae.' 

*  Q.  Where  are  yon  g6ing,  middle  on  ? — A,  Yes. 
Q.  Do  yon  keep  at  Bostddf— ^^.  No. 
Q.  Wheie  do  you  keep  ?^ J.  Fairfield. 

Q.  Have  you  been  a  lengthy  tiaie  in  Boston,  si'b,  uyh^A.  Snvesi 
dayi. 

Q,  Where  did  you  sleep  last  nigjit?-*-'^.  -* — - —  street. 
Q.  What  number?— u^.  Seven. 

Q.  That  is  Thomas  Adonis 's  house?— 4.  No;  i^  is  my  son's* 

Q.  What,  have^otf  a  son? — J,  Yes;  and  dfiughters. 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — A.  William  Henry ,  I  guo^. 

Q.  Is  your  wife  alive  ? — A.  No,  she  is  dead,  I  guesS. 

Q.  Did  she  die  slick  right  away  ? — A.  No ;  not  by  any  manner  of 


Q.  Hew  long  have  you  been  married  $ — A.  Thirty  years,  I  gnen* 

Q.  What  age  were  you  when  you  were  married? — A.  1  gaeit  migb^ 
neartbifty-thre^* 

Q.  If  you  were  young  again  I  gueu  you  would  mai^  «arltf<>«-f 
^.  No ;  I  guess  thnrty-lSree  is  a  mighty  grand  age  for  marryiag. 

Q,  How  old  is  your  daughter  ? — A.  Twenty-five. 

(}.  I  guess  she  would  like  a  husband? — A.  No ;  she  is  mighty  carer 
less  about  that. 

Q.  She  is  not  awful  (ugly),  I  guess? — A.  No,  1  guess  she  is  not. 

Q.  Is  she  sick  ?—^.  Yes. 

Q,  What  is  her  sickness  }*^A.  Consumption. 

Q,  I  had  an  item  of  that.  You  have  got  a  doctor,  I  guessf-^A^ 
Gafsvihane. 

at.  Is  yom  soma  trader  ^^ A  Yes. 

Q.  is  bie  U»^wa  boss ?-^4.  Yes. 

Q,  Are  his  si»rits  kedge. (brisk) ^*<-^^  Yes ;  I  expect  they  were  y^s*- 
tcrday. 

^  Bow  ^i  he  get  in  business?— -4.  1  planted  him  there.  J  was 
\i\i  sponsor  iot  a  thousand  daSars,  I  guess  he  paid  me  within  time ; 
ahi  be  is  flow  progressing  sliek.' — pu  123. 

The  Fonutb  Report  introduees  ua  to  PhiJadelpIua,  of  wUuph  k 
ofitors  but  a  meagre  account*  Mr.  Feoron  says  bis  first  knpro«sk)ii« 
oi  this  city  were  decidedly  favoujrablo— it  gave-  lm»  ideas  of  a  au6r 
^puUud  cast  ^  its  <;haracter  being  e^scm^ly  different  from  fbat  W 
New  Yorkr--^  it  has  not  so  nanicb  bli^99i^  not  so  mucb  gmefy^ 
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110I  «e  mwih  1^*'  Mr.  Fearon  took  up  his  lodging  at  a  bosMrdiag 
l|€|ude;  aad  here  be  soon  mada  what  he  calls  an  '  unpleasant 
cUsGovery'-.*-*  aa  affectation  of  splendour,  or  what  may  be  called 
si^e^  m  those  things  which  are  intended  to  meet  the  public 
eye  ;  witb  9  lamentable  want  even  of  cleanliims  in  such  mattera 
%9  l^re  T^AQved  from  that  ordeal.'  And  he  gives  an  instaiice 
Qf  that  ^  appearance  of  uncomfortable  extravagance'  at  a  ^  genteel 
private  iiouse'  where  he  drank  tea.  '  The  furniture  was  splendid^ 
die  labk  profusely  supplied,  the  br^d  aiul  butter  was  roughly  cul 
in  h«ige  luinks  piled  zig-zag.  The  children's  faces  were  dirty,  their 
hair  uqcoinb^  tbeir  dispositions  evidently  untaught,  and'idl  the 
Bombers  of  the  family,  from  the  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  up  to 
the  Owner  (I  was  gqiing  to  s^y  master)  of  the  bouse,  appeared  m- 
dependent  of  e^ch  other.' — (p.  138.)  All  this  is  lamentable  to  bid 
told ;  but  as  the  people  are  not  so  offensively  religious  as  at  Bos«i 
Ion,  Mr-  Fearon  tempers  his' impatience,  and  continues  to  drink 
ten  with  the  inhabitants,  in  spite  of  the  bad  taste  in  which  they 
cut  tlieir  bread  and  butter. 

The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  characterize  the  climate  of  Phi« 
ladd(]^ia,  and  its  effects  (aggravated  probably  by  other  causes, 
such  as  the  g^eral  use  of  close  stoves,  on  the  part  of  the  femajes, 
and  the  excessive  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors  and  tobacco  on  that 
of  the  niales)  are  visible  in  the  appearance  of  the  inhabitants. 

*  A  Philadelphian  (particularly  a  female)  is  as  old  at  27  as  a  Lon- 
dt>ner  at  40.  Neitker  sex  possesses  tbe  English  standard  of  health — a 
rosy  cheek.  The  young  females  indeed  are  genteel ;  hut  their  coloor 
is  produced  by  art,  hut  for  which  disgusting  practice,  many  of  them 
might  pass  for  beautiful.  You  will  be  surprised  to  hear,  that  in  tin) 
practice  of  tougeing^  the  junior  branches  of  the  society  of  Friends  are  DQt 
at  all  deficient !  Englishmen  are  said  to  improve  in  appearance  for  tjhe 
first  12  months  of  their  residence,  but  after  that  time  the  face  becon^es 
sallow  and  flabby.' 

The  gentlemen  in  their  dress  ape  the  fashions  of  EhgUwd  ;  die 
ladies  those  of  Frrace ;  both  of  wl)om  modiestly  dedare  ^  that 
they  combine  the  excellencies  of  the  French  and  English  diarEtc- 
ter,  without  possessing  the  defects  of  either :' — but,  adds  our  au- 
thor, *  for  myself  I  can  trace  no  resemblance  to  the  former,  un- 
less it  lie  in  kid  gloves,  and  artificial  flowers  ;  nor  to  the  latter, 
except  in  a  fondness  for  I<tady  Morgan'9  writings,  and  an  aduii- 
ration  of  Lord  WeJUinatou's  achievements/— We  would  fain  per- 
suade ourselves  that  Mr.  Fearon  is  as  much  mistaken  in  the  lite- 
rtty  taste  of  the  ladies  Off  Anierica,  as  he  certainly  is  in  that  of 
hb  fiiir  countrywomen,  whom  he  grossly  libels  i»  representing 
thent  fond  of  tifie  writings  of  Lady  Morgan.  We  have,  reason'to 
kfloW  that  from  Ida  of  Athem,  the  first  (we  believe)  of  her  mon- 
strous 
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strous  progeny,  to  that  last  sooteriLin  of  dulhess  and  immorality 
Florence  Macarthy,  they  view  them  all  with  eqiial  disgust.  If 
this  woman  has  any  readers,  they  are  not  among  the  ladies  of 
England.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  we  must  positively  at- 
tempt to  rescue  the  American  fair  from  the  sarcastic  sneer  of 
Mr.  Fearon  on  their  rejoicing  in  the  victory  of  Waterloo. — ^That 
victory  gave  repose  to  the  world,  and,  with  Mr.  Fearon's  leave, 
was  not  gained  over  their  own  countrymen »  We  have  yet  to  learn 
therefore  why  the  ladies  of  America  may  not  take  an  interest  in 
the  heroic  achievements  of  a  Wellington,  quite  as  decorously  as 
Mr.  Fearon  in  the  capture  of  an  English  frigate,  and  in  the  ex- 
ploits of*  the  celebrated  Commodore  Rogers!* 

Mr.  Fearon  reached  Philadelphia  at  a  busy  moment.  The 
election  of  a  governor  for  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  was  about  to 
commence,  and  our  traveller  was  '  fortunate  enough  (he  says)  to 
have  letters  of  introduction  to  the  leading  man  of  one  of  the  great 
political  parties  which  divide  the  state,  and  which  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  all  the  novel  machinery  then  in  such 
active  operation.' — p.  138.  After  the  election,  he  sat  down  to 
take,  what  he  calls,  a  calm  review  of  the  whole,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  his  friends.  Any  thing  more  loathsome  than  this  '  highly 
interesting  scene*  cannot  well  be  imagined.  It  is  all  bruise  and 
wound  and  futrifying  sore.  The  addresses  of  the  different  par-* 
ties  exceed  m  vulgarity  and  senseless  abuse  all  that  ever  emanated 
from  the  Borough  or  Covent  Garden.  Corruption  is  neither  con- 
cealed, nor  sought  to  be  concealed.  '  Few,  if  any,'  Mr.  Fearon 
says,  *  cared  one  straw  about  principle,  but  all  were  eager  and 
intent  upon  betting.' — A  sample  follows. 

* "  ril  bet  you  fifty  on  Hiester  in  Chesnut  ward." 
"  What  majority  will  you  give  him?" 
"One-fourth." 

"  Give  old  Sour  Kraut  a  hundred  and  thirty,  and  V\\  take  you." 
"Done." 

"  What  will  you  give  Finlay  in  Lower  Delaware  ward  ?" 
-  "One  hundred." 

.     "  Give  Bill  three  and  half,  and  I'll  take  you  for  five  hundred." 
"  No;  ril  give  him  three  and  half  for  a  pair  of  boots." 
"  'Guess  ril  take  you  for  a  pair  and  a  hat." 
"What  for.  Dock  ward?" 

"  r  won't  bet  on  Dock :  they're  all  a  set  of  d — d  Tories." 
"  Will  you  give  Joe  four  hundred  in  South  Mulberry  ?" 
"  I  won't  take  Joe,  I  guess^  in  that  ward  ?" 
"  What  will  you  give  Billy  in  South  Mulberry  ?"    '    ■■'  '  ■■   '     - 
"  A  couple  of  hundred."  ,     .         ^ 

"  Done  for  ^st  hundred  "  -     . 
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•*  All,  What  majority  upon  the  whole  election,  friend,  <vill  you  advige 
Us  to  rive?"' 

^  Fr,  You  roust  be  cautious  in  your  majorities.  We  do  not  .J^now 
how  Beaver  and  Dauphin  may  turn  put. — Mind!  save  yourselves. — If 
you  find  Billy  going  down,  take  up  Sour  Kraut.*"— p.  141,  142.' 

What  our  readers  will  think  of  this  we  know  not,  but  Mr. 
Fearon,  who  sought  (as  he  says)  to  obtain  an  insight  into  the  cha* 
racterand  mind  of  this  people,  by  observing  how  they  acted  in 
their  political  capacity,  is  not  afraid  to  intimate  that  there  is 
much  to  lament  m  it.  True  it  is  that  he  instantly  qualifies  his 
temerity  by  a  palliative  which  never  occurred  to  him  in  England — 
naniely,  that '  we  should  recollect,  aft^r  all,  that  in  the  political  as 
in  the  natural  world,  we  must  endure  evils  in  order  to  insure  a 
prepcmderance  of  good.*— p.  149*  Certainly,  it  must  be  a  tra- 
veller's own  fault,  if  he  visits  .America  without  improvement. 

From  the  triumph  of  '  political  purity,'  Mr.  Fearon  instantly 
proceeds^  with  a  master  boot-maker^  to  witness  that  of  '  personal 
liberty/  the  deplorable  want  of  which  in  England  troubled  his 
conscience  and  drov^  him  to  seek  peace  for  it  beyond  the  Atlan- 
tic. The  brig  Bubona  had  just  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  from 
the  Texel  with  a  cargo  of  those  deluded  wretches  (piown  by  the 
name  of  redemptioners — i.  e.  "Europeans  who  sell  themselves  to 
the  captain  of  an  American  ship,  to  procure  a  passage  to  die 
land  of  liberty,  and^  on  their  arrival  in  it^  are  inmnediately  sold 
agmn  for  the  profit  of  their  worthy  conductor,  and  his  no  lesa 
.^imithy  employers.  Mr.  Fearon  explains  the  term  with  some^ 
what  more  tenderness.  ^  A  redemptioner/  he  says,  '  is  a  Euro^ 
pean  who  emigrates  without  money,  and  pays  for  his  passage  by 
binding  hinseUF  to  the  captain,  who  receives  the  produce  of  hia 
labour  for  a  certain  number  of  years.'  The  meaning,  as  Sir  Hugh 
observes,  is  just  the  same,  save  and  except  that  the  phrase  is  a 
Httk  variatioM. 

*  As  we  ascended  (Mr.  Fearon  says)  the  side  of  this  hulk,  a  most  revok- 
ing scene  of  want  and  misery  presented  itself.  The  eye  involuntarily 
tam^  for  some  relief  from  the  horrible  picture  of  human  suffering,  which 

this  living 'sepulchre  afforded.     Mr. inquired  if  there  were  any 

•hoe*makers  on  board.  The  captain  advanced  :  bis  appearance  bespoke 
hit  office;  be. is  ai^  American,  t^all,  determined,  and  with  an  eye  that- 
flashes  with  Algerine  cruelty.  He  called  in  the  Dutch  language  for 
shoe-makers,  and  never  can  I  forget  the  scene  which  followed.  The 
poor  fellows  came  running  up  with  unspeakable  delight,  no  doubt  antici- 
pating a  relief  froiti  their  loathsome  dungeon.  Their  clothesv  if  ra^ 
deserve  that  denomihation,  actually  periumed  the  air.  Some  were 
without  shirts,  others  had  this  article  ol  dress,  butot  arqi»alityascoar«e 
as  the  Worst  packing  cloth.  1  inqhi^ed  of  several  if  they  could  speir' 
F.n?lJ»h.    They -smiled,  and  gfibbled,  "  No  Kngly,  no  Engly,— one" 
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^y  talk  ibip."  The  deck  wts  filthy.  The  cockktg,  wtthitfgi.  sftd 
necessary  departments  were  close  together.  Such  is  the  roercenaijr 
liaitarity  of  the  Americans  who  are  engaged  in  this  ti»de»  that  they 
crammed  into  one  of  those  vessels,  500  passeogers*  30  of  whom  died  oa 
the  passage.' — p.  150. 

Mr.  Fearon's  statement  as  to  the  number  of  these  imfortuoate 
creatares  taken  into  one  ship  would  seem  to  be  fiur  beneath  the 
truth.  It  was  asserted  in  Congress,  that  in  one  instance,  a  sm^ 
vessel  had  taken  on  board  1^7  passengers;  that  400  of  them  had 
died  before  she  got  out  of  the  North  Sea,  and  300  more  pre- 
viously to  her  arrival  at  Philadelphia;  and  that  many  of  the  re* 
mainder  shortly  afterwards  died  of  fever  and  debiUty :  finally, 
that  of  5000  persons  who  had  embarked  at  Antwerp  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1817>  one  fifth  had  died  oA  the  passage.  This  infii^ 
mous  traffic  is  confined,  exclusively,  to  American  vessels. 

But  Mr.  Fearon  never  retains  lus  anger  long  against  these  ex- 
quisite upholders  of  equal  rights.  He  turns,  in  die  very  next 
sentence,  to  *  the  illustrious  house  of  Orange,'  and  accuses  it  of 
being  theybiu  et  origo  of  the  whole  evil.  *  From  my  heart,'  he 
says,  *  I  execrate  the  European  cauBCf  &c.  Had  a  Nathan 
b^n  at  hand,  how  would  the  daring  eye  have  sunk,  how  would 
'  the  hypocritical  lip  have  quivered,  while  the  prophet  looked  him 
sternly  in  the  face,  and  pronounced  the  awful  words — Thou  abt 
THE  MAN !  There  is  no  subterfuge  for  Mr.  Fearon.  Hiese  poor 
wretches  are  the  very  persons  whom  he  is  principally  solicitous  to 
entice  from  their  country :  first,  by  fillmg  them  with  discontent, 
and  next,  by  {>ervertm^  their  understandmg  by  flattermg  prp- 
mises,  by  fallacies  and  lies.  *  The  class  of  British  society'  (be 
«ays) '  who  would  be  primarily  ben^ted  by  emigMing  to  Ame- 
rica, is  that  large  and  much  injured  body  of  mm  who  are  hei^ 
chained  to  the  country  and  the  political  system,  which  (^presses 
and  grinds  them  to  the  earth — I  n\ean  the  extbeb^S  poob' 
(and  he  marks  the  words  that  they  may  not  be  overlookedi);--*  they 
would  not  be  in  America  a  week  before  they  would  es;perie^ce  a 
rapid  advance  in  the  scale  of  being.'  p.  445.  Thi^  is*-^and  A(r. 
Fearon  knows  it  cannot  be  otherwise — they  would  rise,  ftom 
labourers  in  their  own  country,  to '  redemptioners'  on  board  a^e^ 
tilential  hulk,  and,  if  thiey  survived  the  passage,  soar  to  a  state  of 
slavery  in  the  free  soil  of  Kentucky  or  Virginia. 

From  the.  hustings  and  the  white-slave  hulks,  Mr.  Fearon  go- 
c^eded  (such  is  the  abundance  of  entertamment  provided  in  Phi- 
ladelphia) '  to  the  churches,  as  all  houses  of  religious  asfsembh 
are  denominated*'  He  first  visited  the  African  church,  in  which 
were  none  but  blacks,  and,  in  th<9  course  of  the  same  evening, 
^  Ebenezer  qhurch,  in  wUch  were  <mly  whites.'    The  scene  whidi 
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Mr.  Vexmm  witnessed  at  the  latter,  is  of  a  very  extraordinary  tind, 
«Mlinttst  be  told  in  his  own  words  ;  none  that  we  co^ld  substi-* 
lute  MTOOld  do  it  adequate  justice. 

*  As  the  latter  (Ebeneser  church)  possessed  all  the  characteristics  ojf 
the  former,  with  considerable  additions  of  its  own,  to  that  only  is  it  ne- 
cessary that  I  should  call  your  attention.    I  went  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
ewenii^     The  door  was  locked ;  but  the  windows  being  open,  I  placed 
mynelf  at  one  of  them,  and  saw  that  the  church  within  was  crowded  aU 
most' to  sufR^ation.    The  preacher  indulged  in  long  pauses,  and  occa- 
^<inal  Loud  elevations  of  voice,  which  were  always  answered  by  the  au- 
dience with  deep  groans.    When  the  prayer  which  followed  the  sermon 
ha4   ended,  the  minister  descended  from  the  pulpit,  the  dqors  were 
thrown  open,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  audience  departed. 
Understanding  however  that  something  was  yet  to  follow,  with  consi- 
derable difficulty  I  obtained  admission.    The  minister  had  departed* 
the  doors  were  agdn  closed,  but  about  four  hundred  persons,  remained. 
One'(apiparently)  of  the  leading  members  gave  out^a  hymn,,  then  a  bro- 
dier  waa  called  u^pon  to  pray:  he  roared  and  ranted  like  a  maniac ;  the 
male  part  of  the  audience  groaned,  the  female  shrieked  ;  a  man  sitting 
next  to  me  shouted ;  a  youth  standing  before  me  continued  for  half  an 
hour  bawling,  '^Oh  JesUsI  come  down,  come  down,   Jesus !  my  dear 
Jesus,  I  see  you !  bless  me,  Jesus !  Oh !  oh !  oh!   Come  down,  Jesus  V^ 
A  small  space  £uther  on,  a  girl  about  eleven  years  of  age'  was  in  con^* 
volsions :  an  old  woman,  who  I  concluded  was  her  mother,  stood  on 
the  9^%  holding  her  U!|>  in  her  arms^  that  her  extasies  might  be  visible 
to  the  whole  assembly^    In  another  place  there  was  a  convocation  of 
holy  sisters,  sending  forth  most  awful  yells.    A  brother  now  stood  for- 
^Mard,  stating,  that  *'  although  numbers  had  gone,,  he  trusted  the  Lord 
would  that  night  work  some  signal  favours  among  his  dear  lambs.'* 
Two  sisters  advanced  towards  him,  refusing  to  be  comforted,  *"  for  the 
Lord  was  with  them  :**  another  brother  prayed — and  another.    "  Bro- 
ther Macfaddin"  was  now  called  upon,  and  he  addressed  them  with  a 
voice  which  might  almost  rival  a  peal  of  thunder,  the  whole  congrega- 
tion occasionally  joining  respotisive  to  his  notes.    The  madness  now  be^ 
came  threefold  increased,  add  such  a  scene  presented  itself  as  I  conld 
never  have  pictured  to  my  imagination,  and  as  I  trust,  for  the  honour 
of  tme  reli^<Hi  and  of  huqaan  nature,  I  shall  never  see  again.    Had  the 
li^abitants  of  Bedlam  been  let  loose,  they  could  not  have  exceeded  it. 
From  forty  to  fifty  were  praying  aloud  and  extemporaneously  at  the 
same  moment  of  time:  some  were  kicking,  many  jumping,  all  clapping 
their  bands  and  crying  out  in  chorus,  "Glory!  glory!  glory!   Jesus 
Christ  is  a  very  good  Iriend !   Jesus  Christ  is  a  very  good  friend !    Oh  . 
God!  oh  Jesus!  cqinedown!    Glory!  glory!  glory!  thank  you  Jesus ! 
tkmk  you  God !  jOh  glory  1  glory !  glory ! !  v    Mere  exhaustion  of 
bodily  strength  product  a  cessation  of  madness  for  a  few  minutes.    A 
hymn  was  given  out  and  sung;  praying  then  recommenced ;  ^he  scene 
c«  madness  was  a^in  acted,  with,  if  possible,  increased  eflbrts  on  the 
part  of  the  performers.    One  of  the  brothers  prayed  to  be  kept  from 
li,    A  girl  of  six  years  of  age  became  the  next  object  of  atten- 
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tt9h.  ^reverend  brotlter  prioclaimed  that  she  '*  had  jUst  received  sir 
visit  from  the  Lord,  and  was  in  awful  convulsions — so  bard  was  thj^ 
working^of  the  spirit  !**  This  scene  continued  for  some  .time;  but  the 
audience  gradually  lessened,  so  that  by  ten  o'clock  the  field  of  active 
operations  was  considerably  contracted.  The  women,  however,  form- 
ing a  compact  column  at  the  most  distant  corner  of  the  church,  conti- 
nued their  shriekings  with  but  little  abatement.  Feeling  disposed  to 
get  a  nearer  sight  of  the  beings  who  sent  forth  such  terrifying  5reHs,  f 
endeavoured  to  approach  them,  but  was  stopped  by  several  of  the  bre- 
thren, who  would  not  allow  of  a  near  approach  towards  the  holy  sister^ 
hood.  The  novelty  of  this  exhibition  had,  at  first  sight,  rendered  it  a 
subject  of  amusement  and  interest;  but  all  such  feelings  soon  gave  waj' 
to  an  emotion  of  melancholy  horror,  when  1  considered  the  gloomy 
picture  it  represented  of  human  nature,  and  called  to  mind  that  these 
maniacal  fanatics  were  blaspheming  the  holy  name  of  Christianity. 
Notwithstanding  my  warm  love  of  liberty,  I  fell  that,  were  I  an  abso-  ' 
Jute  lawgiver,  I  would  certaibly  punish  and  restrain  men  who  thus  de- 
graded their  nature,  who  set  so  wicked  an  example  of  religious  bl^-  " 
phemy,  and  so  foully  libelled  the  name  and  character  of  revelation.'-^ 
p.  163—6. 

Alas!  alas!  it  was  '  the  want  of  religious  liberty'  which  drove 
Mr.  Fearon  from  the  land  of  his  fathers ;  and  he  is  no  sooner  ar- 
rived in  the  only  place  where  it  is  to  be  found  m  full  perfection^ 
than  he  quarrels  with  it!     It  is  happy  for  mankind  that  our  new  * 
Solon  is  not  possessed  of  absolute  power.    He  knows  not  of  what ' 
manner  of  spirit  he  is;  and  his  judgment  unluckily  is  as  deficient  asr  * 
his  experience.     He  would  make  woeful  work  with  his  *  restraints  ' 
and  his  punishments  ;*  and  would  act  more  wisely  for  himself,  and  ' 
far  more  safely  for  others,  by  trusting  to  the  rational  piety  and  '. 
practical  knowledge  of  the  great  founders  of  the  institutes  of  his 
country,  than  by  promulgating,  in  the  confidence  of  blind  igno- 
rance, theories,  which  check  him  at  every  step,  and  attempts  to 
define  the  boundaries  of  that  liberty  of  which  he  comprehends 
neither  the  nature  nor  the  extent  in  a  single  instance. 

On  the  whole,  religion  appears  to  be  at  a  lower  ebb  in  Phila- 
delphia than  at  New  York — and  it  threatened  no  inundation  there. 
'  tVhatever  degree  of  religious  information  exists,'  Mr.  Fearon 
says,  *  is  conjined  to  the  clergy,  who  perhaps  have  lost  nothing  by 
the  abolition  of  a  state  religion.' — p.  I68.  Such  is  the  trium- 
phant conclusion  of  this  wretched  reasoner  on  the  spectacle  before 
him.  He  sees  religion  made  a  jest,  and  the  churches  filled  by 
fanatics,  hypocrites  and  buffoons;  and  yet  persists  to  exult  in  the. 
thought  that,  amidst  the  general  defection,  the  clergy  still  ac- 
knowledge some  fealty  to  their  Creator,  and  have  perhaps  lost 
nothing  by  the  abolition  of  a  state  religion.  This  is  the  phantom  > 
that  haunts  the  brain  of  our  traveller,  and  '  frights  him  fi^om  his 
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propriety?  The  clergy  have  lost  nothingt^^hut  wtat  hav^  tht 
iaity  gained?  We  could  answer  from  a  full  heart ; — did  not  every 
page  of  Mr.  Fearon's  book;  successively,  anticipate  us. 

After  what  he  has  seen,  the  reader  must  be  fully  prepared 
for  our  traveller's  conclusion.  '  Philadelphia/  he  says,  *  has  done 
much  towards  raising  America  in  my  estimation/  It  did  not  how^ 
ever  enable  him  tp  make  even  an  approach  towards  a  decision  on 
the  main  question  of  emigration.  He  found  all  the  comforts  and 
many  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  be  exorbitantly  dear ;  articles  of 
wearing  apparel,  and  almost  every  thing  uised  in  domestic  economy, 
were  of  British  mahuffcture,  and  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  dearer 
than  in  London.  The  prices  tind  wages  are  given  in  ample  detail 
for  the  information  of  those  who  are  interested  in  such  matters ; 
but  neither  of  them  are  such  as  to  induce,  for  their  sake  alone,  any 
description  of  men  to  emigrate,  though  he  seems  to  think  that  a 
brevt^r  and  a  London  shopkeeper  with  good  capitals  might  suc- 
ceed. Lawyers,  doctors,  clerks,  shopmen,  literary  men,  artists 
and  schoolmasters,  >vould,  to  use  an  American  phrase,  ^  come  to 
a  bad  market.' 

The  '  Fifth  Report'  is  dated  from  Shawnee  town  in  the  Illi^ 
nois  territory  ;  and  embraces  observations  and  occurrences  along 
the  line  between  that  place  and  Philadelphia.  Passengers  on 
foot,  on  horsqback,  and  in  waggons,  crowded  the  road  in  their 
way  to  the  Western  coi^ntry.  They  travelled  generally  in  com* 
panics,  in  order  to  assist  one  another  in  getting  the  waggons  over 
the  rugged  and  steep  mountains ;  and  the  progress  was  so  slow 
and  painfii.1^  that  Mr,  Fearon  says  he  generally  preferred  walk* 
ing;  thiA  foo  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  entering  into  the 
views  and  litUe  histories  of  his  fellow-travellers.  He  found  the  wo- 
men the  most  communicative.  *  The  first  1  conversed  witli  was 
sitting  upon  a  log,  which  served  for  the  double  purpose  of  a  seat 
and  a  fire ;  their  waggon  had  broken  down  the  day  before ;  her 
husband  was  with  it  at  a  distant  blacksmith's:  she  had  been 
seated  there  all  night :  (thermometer  from  2ff^  to  22°  below  the 
freezing  point!)  her  last  words  went  to  my  heart:  "  Ah!  Sir,  I 
wish  to  God  we  had  never  left  home."  '     (p.  193.) 

In  these  elevated,  regions  of  the  Alleghany  chain,  log  houses  are 
the  only  habitations  ;  and  the  character  of  the  mountaineers,  con* 
trary  to  that  of  the  saipe  description  and  condition  in  the  countries 
of  Europe,  *  appears  cold,  friendless,  unfeeling,  callous  and  self- 
ish.' Mr.  Fearon  says  all  the  emigrants  complain  of  the  enor- 
mous charges  of  the  log-taverns ;  from  the  following  extract  we 
should  suppose  they  have  something  more  serious  to  complain  of. 

*  At  hwt  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  reached  the  top  of  the  Alleganieif. 
Our  stage,  wa^  fat  I^M^hind.    This  day  I  had  walked  abotf'  sixteen  miles^; 
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:an^,  as  waf  tlw  c«se  the  day  before,  we  were  not  allowed  to  stop  fir 
dinner,  there  being  no  coach  proprietor  upon  the  road.  **  The  Fcm»> 
tain  Inn"  is  a  miserable  log-house,  or  what  you  would  call  a  dog-bok: 
it  was  crowded  with  emigrants.  I  asked  for  something  to  eat,  but  could 
only  obtain  for  answer,  *'  I  gaes9  whiskey  is  all  the  feed  we  have  oa 
sale."  I  have  met  with  several  similar  instances,  when  I  have  asked, 
**  Have  you  any  meat  ?"  "  No." — "  Either  cold  or  hot  will  make  no 
diffidence  to  tne."  **  I  gue$s  I  don't  know." — "  Htve  you  any  fowls  T 
u  No."—"  Fish  r  "  No."—"  Ham  r  "  No."—"  Bread  r  «  No.*"— 
•*  Cheese  r  "  No."— "  Crackere  (biscuits)?"  "  No."— "  I  will  pay 
you  any  price  you  please."  "  I  guen  we  have  only  mm  and  wbwey 
feed."'  ,     • 

At  the  foot  of  Turtle-creek*hill  where  our  traveller  atigirted 
from  his  waggon  knee-deep  in  mud,  he  came  up  with  *  a  wYmum 
and  girl  with  two  in&nts  in  their  arms,  who  came,  to  use  their 
own  language,  '^  vrom  Zomersetsbire  in  Hingland.''     They  spcAe 
of  dieir  own  country  with  heartfelt  attachment ;  were  aorry  Aey 
had  ever  been  persuaded  to  leave  it;  they  had  be^i  ^told  that 
America  was  the  first  country  in  the  world,  but  they  had  expe- 
rienced nothing  but  difficulties  since  they  had  set  their  foot  npoB 
it.     The  husband  was  dragging  on  their  little  all,  having  been 
forty^five  days  from  Philadelphia.'  p.  197-    It  is  such  instances  as 
Jtbese  which  afflict  us.    The  expatriation  of  a  thousand  such  ^  es- 
sential admirers  of  civil  and  religious  liberty'  as  Mr.  Fearon's  con* 
atstent  and  '  conscientious'  employers,  might  be  contemplated 
with  perfect  composure ;  but  the  departure  of  one  honest  and  cre- 
dulous family  like  diis  must  excite  pity  and  regret.    The  fohtter 
have  many  consolations  to  which  the  latter  cannot  look:  these 
poor  people  bear  no  hatred  to  their  country,  nor  hope,  by  takmg 
their  litde  all  abroad,  to  inflict  a  wound  on  her  prosperity ;  tbey  feel 
JRD  instinctiye  horror  at  the  name  of  a  king,  nor  look  for  credit 
among  strangers  by  traducing  his  character,  and  reviling  his  ser^ 
vants.    At  home,  they  are  ccmdemned  to  labour,  it  is  true ; — they 
cannot  live  without  labour  in  America :  but  here  they  labour  with 
ihe  companions  of  their  youth,  and  grow  old  in  the  society  which 
waxes  gray  around  them.    If  they  are  in  absolute  want,  they  are 
rdieved;  if  they  are  sick  and  infirm,  they  And  medicine :  in  health, 
Ihey  partake  in  the  public  worship  of  their  Creator;  on  the  bed 
^f  death,  they  enjoy  the  soothing  consolations  of  the  religioR 
which  they  love ;  and  tiiey  repose  at  last  by  the  side  of  their  fore* 
fiEi&ers,  whose  graves  they  dug  in  the  pious  and  cheering  hope  that 
they  should  on6  day  sleep  with  diem,  and  Wake  together  with  them 
to  a  joyful  resurrection.     What  of  all  this  can  they  hope  to  find  in 
.the  land  to  which  the  artifices  and  persuasions  of  die  Birkbecks 
and  the  Fearoos  are  eagerly  prppelling. them? — *  Axk  adtaucein 
the  scale  of  being,'  (if  they  wderstaad.such  jargon) '  and  food  for 
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ttoir  Ijabour/  ai^dt  loudbesSy  dejection^  and  despair,  with  Ae 
certamtj  of  receivings  at  last,  the  burial  of  a  dog,  and  die  memo-' 
rial  of  ^  ditek  or  fmddle ! 

Pittsburgh,  situated  at  tlve  conftuence  of  two  rivers,  whoto 
united  streams  form  a  third,  which  affords  it  a  direct  commiHiic^ 
titrof  with  the  Atlantic,  though  at  the  distance  of  25O0  mile's, 
iff  perhaps  the  most  mterestii^  place  in  the  United  States; 
aiNi,  though  not  a  second  Birmingham,  as  the  natives  call  it  by 
that  figure  of  speech  which  Morris  Birkbeck  has  n^mied  '  aftftici- 
(Nttion;*  yet  from  its  advantageous  situation,  as  the  connecting 
link  between  '  New  and  Old  America,'  may  prove  one  day  as 
inq^rtaiiit  to  the  Western  States,  as  Birmingham  is  to  Engli»ad. 

*  The  published  accounts,'  says  Mr.  Fearon,  *  of  Ais  city  are  so  ex- 
aggerated and  out  of  all  reason,  that  strangers  are  usually  disappointed 
on  visiting  it.  This,  however,  wasr  not  ray  case.  I  have  been  in  sotne 
measure  tutored  in  American  gasconade.  When  I  am  told  that  at  a 
particular  hotel  there  is  handsome  accommodation^  I  expect  that  they 
are  one  remove  from  very  bad  ;  if  *'  tf/c'gaa^  entertainment,''  1  antici- 
pate tolerable ;  if  a  person  is  ^*  a  deoer  man,"  that  he  is  not  abso- 
lutely a  fool ;  and  ii  a  manufactory  is  the  "  first  in  the  worldy"  I  ex- 
pect, and  have  generally  found,  about  six  n>en,  and  three  boy» 
employed. Wilh  all  its  advantages  for  the  establishment  of  manu- 
factories, the  shops  (he  adds)  are  literally  stuffed  with  goods  of  English 
manufacture,  consisting  of  articles  of  the  most  varied  kind,  IVomi  a  man's 
coat,  or  lady's  gown,  down  to  a  whip  or  an  oyster  knife.' — p.  208. 

If  trade,  as  our  traveller  subsequently  assures  us,  be  at  a  stand 
here,  it  is  evidently  from  no  want  of  rath-ripe  calculating  heads. 
On  the  evening  of  his  arrival,  Mr.  Fearon  attended  the  theatre ; 
'  die  play  (he  says)  was  Hamlet,  and  the  acting  was,  perhaps, 
sapenor  to  the  audience.*  As  the  representative  of  the  philoso- 
phical *  Horatio  was  dead  drimk  and  extremely  dirty,'  the  com- 
pliment to  the  latter  need  not  put  their  modesty  to  die  blush: 
but  Mr.  Fearon  found  entertainment  not  specified  in  tbe  bills. 

*  Between  the  acts,  two  boys,  not  fourteen  years  of  dge,  were  very' 
solemnly  discussing  what  the  profits  of  the  house  would  be  monthly, 
if  that  night  could  be  taken  as  an  average.  From  this  they  took  a 
view  of  what  interest  the  house  paid  to  its  owner.  Their  calculations- 
were  made  with  the  precision  of  state  financiers,  and  their  conclusions 
drawn  with  the  gravity  of  sages.  After  a  long  dispute,  whether  tlre» 
interest  were  8f ,  or  8^  per  cent.,  they  determined  that  the  theatre 
was  good  property.' — p.  212.  > 

'  This  occurrence,'  he  adds,  *  is  in  perfect  accondance  with  ttav 
tional  character.  Gain  is  the  education — the  morals,  the  politics> 
flie  theology,  and  stands  in  the  stead  of  the  domestic  comfort  of 
all  ages  and  classes  of  Americans;  it  is  the  centre  of  their  systemr^ 
from  which  they  derive  both  light  and  heat.'    We  vrill  not  di^ 
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pute  tbe  htiU ;  but  for  the  /^/r^,— if  we  are  to  judge  of  it  from  tfatt 
various  instances  of  incredible,  unimafflnable  stupidity  which  Mr. 
Fearon  witnessed  during  bis  short  residence  at  Pittsburghi  we  ea|i- 
not  avoid  saying,  that  the  darkness  of  the  poor  savages  of  Baffin's 
Bay  was  noon^day  radiance  to  it. 
.  '  Understanding/  Mr.  Fearon  says,  *  that  mechanics  in  every 
occupation  met  at  **  Carey *s  Porter-house/'  I  went  there  several 
times  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information.  I  found  them 
chiefly  English,  and  all  discontented  widi  America.'  In  this 
fKHter-house  bis  attention  was  directed  to  a  mean  looking  wretch, 
sitting  like  a  sot  in  a  comer,  who  turned  out  to  be  that  offspring 
of  foUy  and  sedition — the  assassin  Watson,  little  known  and  less  . 
regarded.  '-Americans/  Mr.  Fearon  adds,  *  who  have  heard  of  him, 
either  care  nothing  about  him,  or  despise  him  for  the  political  part 
which  be  has  taken.'  Not  so  our  traveller;  and  it  is  curious  to 
dbserve  the  tenor  of  his  language  on  the  occasion.  The  crimes 
for  which  this  villain  fled  his  country  were  of  the  most  atrocious 
nature ;  yet  they  appear  to  have  impressed  a  very  favourable  idea 
of  the  perpetrator  on  Mr.  Fearoh's  mind.  *  I  had,'  he  says, 
'imagined  young  Watson  to  be  a  daring,  bold,  enthusiastic  in* 
discreet  young  man.'  p.  212.  Now  as  he  could  have  no  criterion 
whatever  to  judge  of  young  Watson  but  the  enormities  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty,  namely  sedition,  robbery,  and  murder,  we  can. 
desire  no  better  proof  of  Mr.  Fearon's  n>ode  of  thinking,  and  that 
of  those  to  whom  he  is  not  afraid  or  ashamed  to  address  such 
language,  than  the  passage  before  us.  ^Enthusiasm!  indiscretion!*  • 
And  Mr.  Fearon  is  evidently  disappointed  when  he  finds  his 
martyr  of  liberty — what  all  the  world  knows  him  to  be— a  drunk-, 
ard  and  a  driveller.  Yet  he  cannot  quite  give  him  up.  The  at-, 
tempt  to  forward  the  good  cause,  however  unsuccessful,  claims^ 
at  least,  the  kind  remembrance  of  the  party ;  and  Mr.  Fearon  there- 
fore makes  over  to  him  again  the  enthusiasm  of  which  he  had 
deprived  him,  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  and  insists  that  it  was 
'  called  mto  action^  (very  justifiably  no  doubt) '  by  an  order  of  things 
\k'hich  deprives  a  great  part  of  the  population  of  England  of  the 
actual  necessaries  of  life.' 

From  Pittsburgh  our  traveller  proceeds  into  the  State  of  Ohio,» 
over  an  uninterrupted  level,  composed  chiefly  of  close  timbered 
forests,  and  prairies  of  eight  or  ten  miles  square  without  a  shrub 
upon  them.  It  is  not  to  him  however  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  itiformation  that  this  American  prairie  is  not  '  that  pretty 
French  word  which  means  green  grass  bespangled  with  daisies  and 
cowslips,'— Af  does  not  tell  us  that  *  it  is  a  wide  expanse  covered 
with  rank  coarse  msb-like  grass>  sometimes  flooded  middle  deep,' 
and  wearing  the  appearance  of  an  inland  sea/  but  such  is  the 
;  •  fticl; 
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fect^  andtitt.'dry  priiri^  «-e  little  better.    Mr.Fearoy;  hoviFevery^'. 
does  venture  to  say  that  *  the  dreary  monotony  of  limited  views  of 
siu^fa  endless  juniformity  produces  sensations  of  the  most  depress- 
ing melancholy;'  and  (with  a  complim^ent  to  his  owii  country > 
that  ^  bead-aches  and  intermittent  fevers  are  so  general^  that  a 
maEi'9  being  sick  is  as  conmion  in  this  country,  as  being  in  distress: 
is  in  £ngUnd.'    He  notices  also  another  circumstance/ which  he 
could  not  illustrate  by  a  disadvantageous  comparison  with  his  coun- 
try; *  The  first  article  of  the  constitution  is,  All  men  are  born  equalljf 
free  and  independent^  yet  the  people  of  Ohio  have  coloured  people 
which  they  call  their  property ;'  negro  slaves,  in  short.    *  The  mode . 
in  which  they  effect  this  perpetuation  of  slavery,  in  violation  of  the 
constitution,  is  to  purchase  blacks  and  have  diem  apprenticed  to 
them.     Some  are  so  base  as  to  take  these  negroes  down  the  river 
at  the  approach  of  the  expiration  of  their  apprenticeship,  and 
seU  them  at  Natchez,  for  life!' — p.  227.     Mr.  Fearon  affects' 
surprise  at  this ;  why,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say.    The  people  are 
here  more  '  lengthy  and  sallow,'  if  possible,  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  States  ;  and,  if  we  are  right  in  our  interpretation 
of  Mr.  Fearon's  *  vaultj/  aspect,'  they  are  generally  of  a  cadave- 
rous a{>pearance. 

The  circulating  medium  through  the  Western  country  is  chiefly 
paper,  generally  small  notes  from  Sjrf.  to  25.  6rf.  The  very 
trifling  quantity  of  specie  consists  of  Spanish  dollars  cut  into 
halves,  quarters,  and  eighths ;  nay  they  divide  the  small  notes 
into  parts,  which  pass  current,  even  in  the  capital,  where  Mr.* 
Fearon  purchased  a  pair  of  worsted  gloves  of  the  commonest  kmd 
for  half  a  dollar,  such  as  cost  Sd.  or  Qd,  iti  London,  and  the 
store-keeper,  having  no  change,  took  half  of  a  dollar-note  on 
a  Baltimore  bank : — he  afterwards  found  that  demi-notes  were  a 
common  currency.  '^The  notes  are  generally  at  a  discount,  which 
differs,  in  different  towns,  from  5  to  40  per  cent. :  had  he  sufhci- 
ently  understood  this  trade,  he  sa^s  he  could  nearly  have  paid  his 
Expenses  by  merely  buying,  in  one  town,'the  notes  of  that  to  which 
he  was  going.  We  recommend  this  account  of  the  currency  of 
the  United  States  to  any  gentleman  who  may  have  occasion  to  un- 
dermine the  national  credit,  or  to  extol  that  of  America  at  the 
expense  of  England. 

On  entering  Kentucky,  Mr.  Fearon  tells  his  friends  *  that  a  varia- 
tion of  character  in  the  people  was  evident.'  At  the  first  tavern 
at  which  he  put  up,  '  six  gentlemen  were  seated  at  the  dining- 
room  fire,  drinking  wiiie>  and  engaged  in  varied  and  rational  conver- 
sation !  an  instance  of  sociality,  which,  (says  he)  common  as  it 
may  appear  to  you,  /  had  not  witnessed  in  my  ptevious  western 
travels.*  It  is  certainly  somewhat  different  from  the  general  prac- 
tice of  leach  person  taking  his  solitary  *  eye  openers/  and  *  phlegm 
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disperaera/  «iid  swallowing  diem  down  at  liie  Imr, '  tbe  k«eyer  <»f 
which  is  m  fall  employ  from  sunrne  to  bMl-tiaie/  Afio&ar  in- 
stance of  a  pit^Dsity  to  sodalkyy  in  these  *  frank  and  aiffsAto 
KentuckianSy  appears  to  baye  made  less  impvession  on  lanr  trm- 
v^Her  than  it  win  perhaps  on  many  of  his  reiKlers*  Amofij^  thie 
'  ftntes  to  be  observed  b^  all  gttUlemen  who  choose  to  dine  at  tbe 
fatot^  is  this  :  '  5.  No  gentlenian  shaB  tuke  die  saddle,  bridl6  or 
harness  ot  another  gentleman  tffkhoui  his  eomeBt.^  p.  ^Ww — W« 
have  seldom  seen  a  more  delicate  periphrasis* — Jnst  before  Mr* 
Fearon  sat  down  to  table,  a  kind  of  interlude  was  perfonned,  a 
common  mode,  it  appears,  of  givmg  eest  to  a  Kentucky  dinner^ 

*•  My  attention  was  excited  by  the  piteovs  cries  of  a  haman  toitfe, 
aecomfanied  with  tbe  loud  cracking  of  a  whip.  FoU^wii^the  tmmd^ 
I  fuund  that  it  issued  from  a  log  bam,  the  door  of  ynhtch  was  £m»» 
teaed.    Peeping  through  the  logs,  I  perceived  the  bar-keeper,,  togiitber 

with  a  stout  man,  more  than  six  feet  high,  who  was  called  Colonel / 

(Mr.  Fearou  tenderly  suppresses  the  name) '  and  a  negro-boy  about  four- 
teen years  of  age,  stript  naked,  receiving  the  lashes  of  these  monsters, 
who  relkved  each  other  in  the  use  of  a  horse-whip :  the  poor  hoy  fell 
down  upon  bis  knees  several  times,  begging  and  praying  that  they  would 
liot  kill  hrm,  and  that  he  would  do  any  thing  they  liked:  this  produced ' 
no  cessation  in  their  exercise.  At  length  Mr;  LaweS'  arrived,  told  t^ 
valiant  Colonel  aiKl  his  humane  employer,  the  bar-keeper,  to  desist,  and 
that  the  boy's  refusal  to  cut  wood  was  in  obedience  to  his.(Mr.  LJs>  dt* 

reeiiom.    Cobnei said,  that  **  keMnot  kmno  what  the  n^gor  had 

done,  but  that  the  bar-keeper  requested  his  assistance  to  whip  Cassatr ;. 
of  course  be  lent  him  a  hand,  being  no  more  than  he  should  expect  Mr- 
Lawes  to  do  for.  him  under  similar  circumstances."  At  table  Mr. 
Lawes  said,  *'  that  he  had  not  been  so  vexed  for  seven  years,**  This  e:c- 
pression  gave  me  pleasure,  and  also  afforded  me,  as  I  thought,  an  op- 
portunity to  reprobate  the  general  system  of  slavery;  but  not  one  voice 
jiqfined  with  mme;:  each  gave  vent  in  the  following  language  to  the 
aruper-abYmdant  quantity  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  with  whkh 
their  breasts  were  overflowing — 

**  I  guess  he  deserved  all  be  got,*" 

'*  k  would  haive  been  el  small  account  if  the  mggttr  had  been  wUpt 
lo^death.'' 

^'  I  always  serve  my  blasted  n^gars  that  way ;  tlieie  is  nothing  dse 
so  good  for  them." 

Tt  appeared  that  this  boy  was  the  property  of  a  regular  slave-dealer, 
who  was  then  absent  at  Natchez  with  a  cargo.  Mr.  Lawes's  humamiy 
fell  lamentably  in  my  estimation  when  he  stated,  ''  that  whipping  mg- 
garsy  if  they  were  his  own,  was  perfectly  right,  ana  tfeey  always  deserved 
it ;  but  what  made  him  mad  was^  that  the  boy  was  left  under  his  care 
by  a  friend,  and  he  did  not  like  to  have  a  Meai^s  property  irtjur^*"  * 

•As  it  appears  that  *  Mr.  — and  Mr. ,  of  EiTerpooI,  together  Wkh  Dir. 

B.  andCoIond  B.,'  wef»  present  at  this  ediQrtng  soenc,  it  majr  be  hoped  tiist  thc^ 
will  fiimish  Mr.  Boacoe  with  some  importaat  matter  forloi  next  panegyric  on  the  free 
and  happy  condign  of  an  ranks  in  I^orth  America., 
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~  ^IShere  is  ia  tbn  iqitaQC^of  the  treatment  oi  a  negm^  txilhiiig  thit  in 
^is  State  is  at  all  singular;  and  mudi  as  1  oondonned  New  York,  Pemijr 
'syivaniay  and  Ohio,  when  in  those  sections,  I  roust  now  give  them  the 
chan&cter  of  enligittned  humamt^f  compared  with  this  State,  in  whi^k 
such  conduct  as  that  I  have  described  is  tolerated  and  approved,  and 
where  such  public  notices  as  the  following,  extracted  from  a  newspaper, 
are  of  every  day  occurrence:— 

*  **  20  DOLLARS  REWARD. 
* "  RAN  AWAY  on  the  27th  instant,  a  NEGRO  MAN  named  JACK, 
about  5  feet  6  or  7  inches  high,  very  stout  made,  of  a  dark  complexion, 
md  has  sevemi  ef  his  fore  teeth  rotten  or  out,  about  25  years  of  age. 
He  was  brought  from  Lexington,.  Kentucky,  by  MessTi.  Jacoby  and 
Stone,  negro  traders,  where  I  think  it  is  likely  he  will  try  to  g6t  to^ 
The  above  reward  will  be  paid  on  his  being  apprehended  and  lodged  in 
any  jail,  so  that  I  may  get  him,  together  with  all  reasonable  expenses* 
if  brought  to  the  subacriber.  Basil  Lamab-'^' 

—pp.  242 — 5. 

Notwithstanding  all  thb|  and  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same 
jpurpose,  Mr.  Fearon  does  'not  feel  himself  competent  (he  says) 
to  confirm  or  deny  the  general  claim  of  the  people  of  Kentucky 
%o  generosity  and  tsmrmth  of  character/  tbou^  he  admits  .^ha^ 
.'  they  drink  a  great  deal,  swear  a  great  deal>  and  gaml)le  a  great 
4]eal.'     He  has  reason  also  to  believe,  (he  adds)  that  the  *  bar^- 
^baroufi  practice  of  gouging  still  exists  among  Aem/aa  wellat 
another  practice^  ^nearly akm'  to  the formef,  called  ^ gmnder^pM' 
ing.*    The  consanguinity  is  not  very  apparent  to  us  ;--<but  'iike 
diversion?  (as  it  is  called)  consists '  in  tying  a  live  gander  to  a  tree 
or  pole,  greasing  its  neck,  riding  past  it  at  full  gallop^  and  he  who 
succeeds  in  pulung  off  the  head  of  the  victim,  receives  the  laurel 
jcrown/*  p.  247.   There  is  another  species  of  diversion  which  Mr. 
t'earon  seems  to  have  overlooked,,  i»  whiqh^  these  '  gen^eeler 
SQTj^*  of  Amfsdcans  are,  even  more  adroit  thsMOKin  goi(^ing  and^^onf 
der^pdlinff — namely,  scalping  Indiana,  whose  territory  no  Keiit 
luckian  wno  has  the  least  turn  for  economy  ever  dreams  of  i^ 
proaching  without  a  tomahawk  and  a  scaling  knifei    During  the 
late  war,  in  an  affair  near  the  Raisin  River,  a  Kentuckian  regi- 
ment, after  scalping  the  Indian  prisoners,  proceeded^  with  a  dex- 
terity peculiar  to  themselves,  to  cvt  razot'Strepsfrom  their  baeis.i^ 
Mr.  Fearon,  perhaps,  saw  nothing  of  all  mis.    Tears  for  the 
*  murder  of  the  American  prisoners  at  Dartmoor/  die '  Ssgracefvi 
conduct  of.  Admiral  Cockbum  at  Havre  de  Grace,'  and  the  ^  buo* 

•  ■    I        ■■  i  I      .  I    ■    .  y         ■  ■■  ■  m,  ■■Mil  I  ,m. 

*  This  diversion  appears  tb  have  been  oreriooked  by  '  Inchiqum  tbe  Jesuit.'  We 
cnmot  pais  tbe  oppoitunity  of  paving  our  tribute  of  respect  to  the  name  ef  this  in^ 
telligeut  and  acqirate  observer*  fie  lies  been  accused  fk  eviggenrtiog  tbe  defects  ^ 
the  American  character  (&nd  we«  who  foUomred  ^uk,  have  been  involved  in  the  censure}^ 
butevery  publication  on  the  subject^  which  has  since  come  to  hand,  refutes  the  cbai^^ 
andbian  fionoorable  testimoiiy  to  fhe  ftimess  and'tnth  of  his^bs^rvatieus.  .   * 

t,  The  Federalist,    iltutocr  to  the  Ofttw-brancA* 
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e^neirit^  eipcdition  against  Wathioglon/  a^Miirto'^liaTa  cifec- 
tuaily  bhnded  his  eyes  to  objects  of  this  kind. 
'  This  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  disgusting  scenes  which  Mr. 
Fearon  witnesses  in  his  excursion  through  this  plague-spotted 
State,  which — and  it  is  a  fearful  consideration  (though  Mr.  Fearon 
introduces  it  without  being  aware  of  its  tendency)— as  the  strongest 
member  must  of  necessity  influence  the  growth  and  healthfulness 
of  the- whole  western  body,  where  ^  men  in  theory  proclaim  the 
pnnciples  of  equal  liberty,  and  in  practice  continue,  nay,  bqast  of 
the  most  demoralizing  habits,  treat  their  fellow  creatures  worse 
than  brute  beasts,  and  sell  human  beings  like  cattle  at  a  fair.' 
(p.  254.) 

'  We  are  glad  to  escape  from  such  '  sociality,'  and  shall  therefore 
take  leave  of  the  Kentuckians  with  the  following  Advertisement 
ifrom  a  Lexington  newspaper,  which,  after  the  horrors  through 
which  our  readers  have  just  waded,  may  serve  to  amuse  them. 

*  "TAKE  NOTICE, 

«  And  beware  of  the  swindler  JESSE  DOUGHERTY,  whd  married 
me  in  November  last,  and  some  time  after  marriage  informed  me  that 
he  had  another  wife  alive,  and  before  I  recovered,  the  villain  left  me, 
and  took  one  of  my  best  j^orses — otie  of  my  neighbours  was  so  good  as 
to  follow  him  and  take  the  horse  from  him,  and  bring  him  back.  The 
said  Dougherty  is  about  forty  years  of  age,  &ve  feet  ten  inches  faigb^ 
round  shouldered,  thick  lips,  complexion  and  bair  dark,  grey  eyes, 
remarkably  ugly  and  ill  natured,  and  very  fond  of  ardent  spirits,  and 
by  profession  a  notorious  liar.  This  is  therefore  to  warn  all  widows  t9 
beware  of  the  swindler,  as  all  he  wants  is  their  property,  and  they  may 
go  to  the  devil  for  him  after  he  gets  that  Also,  all  persons  are  forewarned 
Kom  trading  with  the  said  Dougherty,  with  the  expectation  of  receiving 
pa^  from  my  property,  as  I  consider  the  marriage  contract  null  aitd 
votd  agreeably  to  law  ;  you  will  therefore  pay  no  attention  to  any  lies 
he  may  tell  you  of  his  property  in  this  county.  The  said  Dougherty 
has  a  number  of  wives  living,  perhaps  eight  or  .ten,  (the  number  not 
positively  known,)  and  will  no  doubt,  if  he  can  get  them,  have  eight 
or  ten  more.    I  believe  that  is  the  way  he  makes  his  living. 

MAKYDODD. 

Sept.  5,  1817.*" 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  follow  Mr.  Fearon  through  hia 
general  observatioiis  on  the  Illinois  territory,  which  are  m  fact 
merely  what  he  has  gathered  from  the  reports  of  others.  The 
inhabitants  of  these  back  woods,  as  we  already  knew,*  consist  of 
a  medley  group  of  Indian  hunters,  squatters^  land  jobbers,  lawyers, 
doctors,  and  farmers  occupying  lands  on  speculation.  The  sur- 
face is  almost  one  unbounded  flat  of  swamps  and  forests,  and 
when  our  traveller  says  *  the  wildness  of  the  country  implies  an 
unformed  climate,'  he  might  have  added/  au..unformed  society,'  j 
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The '^Sioctli.  Report '  ibarks  the  prdg^eas  of  our  traveller  firom  . 
the  Illinois  territory  by   Natchez  to  New  Orleans,  and  from , 
thence  to   Washington.    He  sets  out  by  stating  that,  having 
travelled   two  thousand  miles^  since  the  date  of  his  last  re- 
p^rt|  he  lamented  to  say  there  was  not  one  spot,  in  the  whole 
of  that  vast  distance,  in  which  either  he  or  any  man  among  hig 
employers,  could  be  induced  to  make  a  permanent  settlement.; 
'  The  white  population  are  the  victims  of  demoralizing  habits. 
The  native  Indians  present  of  course  nothing  but  a  picture  of* 
niere  savage  life ;  and  the  poor  negroes  suffer  even  more  than 
commonly   fells    to   the   lot  of  their  oppressed   and  degraded ' 
situation/ 

At  the  landing  place  of  Natchez  on  the  Mississippi  are 
about  thirty  houses,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  whiskey  shops- 
and  gambling  houses;  and  in  these,  says  our  traveller,  *  there  is  a 
degree  of  open  profligacy,  which  I  had  not  before  witnessed  in : 
the  United  States/  Here  too  he  observed  fourteen  large  vessels 
called  *^ats/  full  of  coloured  people,  particularly  females,  whom- 
he  concluded  to  be  emigrants  in  search  of  a  settlement.  On  a. 
closer  examination,  however,  these  vessels  proved  to  be  freighted' 
with  human  beings  for  sale,  who  had  been  collected  in  the  several' 
States  by  slave  dealers,  and  shipped  from  *  the  warm  and  generous*^ 
soil  of  Kentucky  for  a  market., 

Natchez  is  so  very  unhealthy,  that  one  fourth  part  of  the  popu-^ 
lation  had  been  entombed  in  the  church-yard,  in  the  course  of  five 
weeks ;  yet  an  inhabitant  of  that  town  was  about  to  challenge  a' 
stranger,  for  *  daring  to  say  that  his  city  was  sickly — to  be  sure 
(he  added)  five  hundred  people  have  died  in  a  short  time,  but  men 
do  not  live  for  ever,  even  among  the  Yankies.  (New  Englanders) 
—I  say,  Sir,  that  there  is  not  a  more  healthy  place  in  die  world 
than  Natchez.'  pj.  273. 

New  Orleans  is  described  as  being  in  a  m< 
in  consequence,  as  Mr.  Fearon  supposes,  of  i 
trade.  /  The  general  manners  and  habits  ar 
laxed.  The  first  day  of  my  residence  here  (1 
and  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  in  the  0 
kets, shops,  theatre,  circus,  and  public  ball-roo 
houses  throng  the  city :  all  coffee-houses,  tc 
change,  are  occupied  from  morning  until  ni 
p.  276.  Sunday  seems  to  be  considerately  r 
elegant  sports.  We  know  not  that  we  can 
cim^n  of  the  taste  for  public  amusement  than 
tive  advertisement.  It  is  somewhat  *  akin  to  gander-pulling/  and 
we  cannot  therefore  wonder  that  the  polished  and  humane  Ken- 
tuckians,  when  they  arrive  at  this  place,  are,  a)s  Mr.  Fearon  says, 
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at  ^e  betg^  ctf  their  glorj,  ^  finding  fleklKr  limk  to,  nor  puaisli- 
ment  of  tbeir  excesses.' 

* "  EXTRAORDINARY  EXHIBITION. 

'^  OnBuNDAT  the  9tli  tnst  triil  be  represented  in  the  place  wfaecie- 
Fhre-works  are  generally  exbibhed,  near  the  Circus^  an  extraordinary 
fight  of  JFfinmfy  Anmok.  The  place  where  the  animals  will  fight  is  a 
rotunda  of  \60  feet  in  circumference,  with  a  railing  of  17  feet  in  height, 
and  a  qrcular  gallery  well  conditioned  and  strong,  inspected  by  the 
Mj^yor  and  surveyors  by  him  appointed. 

^'  iLst  Fight— 'h  strong  Attakapas  Bull,  attacked  and  subdued  by  six 
of  the  strongest  dogs  of  the  country. 

''  2d  F^ht — Six  Bull-dogs  against  a  Canadian  Bear. 

**  3d  Ftght-^K  beautiful  Tiger  against  a  black  Bear. 
'  ^' 4di  J%^— Twelve  dogs  against  a  strong  and  furious  Opeloussas 
Bull. 

<*  If  the  Tiger  is  not  vanquisbed  in  the  fight  with  the  Bear,  be  will  - 
be  sent  alone  against  the  last  Bull,  and  if  the  latter  conquers  all  his 
enenies,  several  pieces  of  fire-works  will  be  placed  on  his  back,  wkidi 
wU  produce  a  'oery  entertaining  amusement. 

*^  In  the  Circus  will  be  placed  two  Manakins,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  Bulls,  to  throw  them  down,  will  always  rise  again, 
whereby  tlie  animals  vail  get  furious. 

*' Admittancci  grown  persons  one  dollar;  cMldreny  half-price."^ — 
p.  277. 

When  we  add,  that  Mr.  Fearon  witnessed  gratis,  from  tlie 
window  of  his  hotel,  a  conflict  of  more  furious  brutes,  than  those 
of  the  hand-bill,  in  which  he  supposed  one  of  the  parties  to  be 
dirked;  and  that  he  assures  us  *  these  things  are  of  eveiry-day 
occurrence,*  we  shall  be  thought  to  have  said  enough  of  New 
Orleans.  Our  traveller  concludes  his  remarks  on  it  in  a  very 
Christian-like  manner.  '  Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said, 
to  all  men  whose  desire  only  is  to  be  rich,  and  to  live  a  short  life 

lesitation  in  recommending  New  Or* 

t  at  Washington :  how  he  got  there 
5w  capital  of  the  United  States,  Alex- 
sidered  as  the  port,  Georgetown  the 
ad  Washington  the  dep6t  for  office- 
i !) '  and  keepers  of  bdarding-hon^es — 
ar  to  be  in  possession  of  too  much  of 
Aaron's  account  of  it  is  as  meagre  and 
;ity  itself.    Ete  makes  some  amends, 
bUowing  lines  from  Moore  :— 
leath  the  twilight  gloom, 
Come,  let  me  lead  thee  o'er  this  modem  Rome, 
Where  tribunes  rule,  where  dusky  Davi  bow. 
And  what  was  Gtoose  Creek  once  is  Tiber  now. 
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TJiU  fam'4  metit>p«Jis,  where  Ifiticjf  li^efr 
Squares  ia  morasses,  obelisks  ia  trees^ 
Which  traveliiae  fools  aad  ^zetteers  adora 
With  sbriaes  uabuilt  aad  heroes  yet  uabora; 

Though  aought  but  wood  aad they  see, 

Where  streets  should  rua,  aad  sages  ought  to  ht7* 

The  inhabitants  are  described  as.  being  '  a  century  inferior  ta 
Boston,  and  half  a  century  behind  New  lu>rk.'  What  emgrossea 
die  morning  besides  '  place-bunting/  we  are  not  told,  but  '  con-* 
versation,  tea,  ice,  music,  chewing  tobacco,  and  excessive  spitting, 
it  seems,  afford  employment  for  the  evening/  '  At  the  chief  tak 
vem,  most  of  the  door-handles  were  broken ;  the  floor  of  the 
coffpe^room  was  strewed  with  bricks  and  mortar  from  the  cmp»* 
bliog  of  the  walls  and  ceiling ;  and  the  charges  were  as  high  as  at 
the  urst  hotel  in  London.'  In  Mr.  Fearon's  Ungthy  dissertatioq 
oa  the  Congress,  the  lawyers,  the  judges,  the  caucus,t  &c.  there 
appears  to  be  little  or  nothing  that  could  give  pleasure  to  his 
employers,  unless  they  found  satis&ction  in  hearing  that  the  worst 
dep-ee  of  corruption  which  the  inventive  malice  of  the  worst  ja* 
cobin  ever  chained  on  the  government  of  this  country,  is  more 
than  realized  in  the  very  citadel  of  pure  republicanism,  the  focul 
of  American  Tirtue ! 

At  Washington  our  traveller  found  a  '  Mr.  Hulme,  a  Lanca* 
shire  cotton-bleacher,'  and  a  great  friend  of  Mr.  Cobbett,  who  had 
just  emigrated, '  sel^-ianished/  perhaps,  like  hb  worthy  precursor.! 
The  purport  of  thb  honest  gentleman's  visit  was  to  induce  the 
ecmgress  to  lay  double  duties  on  all  British  goods,  (p.  9Q5.) 
and  it  speaks  volumes  in  favour  of  the  disinterested  love  of  lir 

*  E^stle  firom  Washmgtoiu 

f  Tms  CaiLcui  mightily  pussies  oar  traveller.  He  may  find  an  illastretiQD  aud  exr 
MBple  of  k  in  tbst  Committee,  which,  after  clngghig '  England's  Pride  and  Westrain- 
stfii'a  OkHj!*'  at  an  enonnoas  ei^pense,  throogh  all  the  mife  of  Tothill  Fiekis*  intftthe  Hmm 
over  ike  vaif,  has  the  modesty  (like  Mr.  Fearon's  transatlantic  friends)  to  talk  of  tb» 
|wr%  of  election! 

%  Since  thb  was  written,  Mr.  Holme  has  ohK^ngly  fomished  us  ^ivitii  lus  history. 
It^pppais  to  b<(  drawn  up  by  Cobbett,  for  Hulme  hiuMelf  is  said  to  beieta%  iUitcsrate. 
He  was  Ivought  up  (he  tdls  us)  to  farroiug-work,  apprenticed  at  fourteen  to  a  bleacher; 
sot  up  for  himself  at  a  village  near  Lancaster,  emploj^ed  ^80  people,  and  acquired  con- 
siderable  property.  This  he  determined  to  lemove  out  of  the  reach  of  those  ftom 
wh9ii|  it  had  been  gained,  aad,  therefore,  emigoated  with  it  to  America,  haniBg  Mt 
tried  a  variety  of  plans  to  bring  about  a  revolution,  or,  in  his  own  phrase,  to  e^Bct.^ 
'Tefi>rm.  His  last  exhibition  was  in  Palace  Yard,  '  I  was  one  of  the  delegates,  (ho 
iajs)  whom  Sir  F.  Buidett  so  shamefully  abandoned.' 

Of  all  the  uwa^atoral  vipers  who  have  sodied  the  nutriment  of  their  oooDtry,  and  then 
turned  to  sting  her  to  death,  this  is  the  most  rank  and  poisonous.  His  language  is  th«t 
of  an  infuriate  demon :  the  foam  gathers  round  his  mouth  at  the  mendop  of  a  priest* 
and  eoTste  and  ezecratioas  pour  in  foU  tldfes  from  his  lips  whenever  the  naoteof  £6g- 
IwdocoiTf  tohtiu.  W^bkss  ^rovideme  for  having  pia it inlo die hieiit«fs9Cib;» 
wretch  to  exhale  bis  venom  ^whe^ 
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bcrty  which  carried  Mr.  Pearon  to  America,  that  he  declares,  Mf 
he  had  been  acquainted  with  this  important  object  at  an  earlier 
period  of  his  journey,  he  would  have  taken,  individually,  a  very 
material  concern  in  it/  He  was  now  grown  too  familiar  with  the 
country,  it  seems,  to  expect  any  advantage  from  it. 

The  *  Seventh  Report '  contains  only  two  pages  of  description, 
and  they  are  dedicated  to  Baltimore — a  city  which  we  are  told, 
and,  we  believe,  truly,  *  occupies  the  foremost  rank  in  deadly  ani- 
mosity towards  England.'  We  are  not  surprized  at  this ;  for  the 
inhabitants  are  not  merely  democrats,  but  furious  Jacobins.  A 
spirit  of  hostility  towards  England,  however,  is  but  too  prevalent 
throughout  the  United  States, — a  spirit  which  is  industriously  kept 
up  by  the  Cobbetts,  the  Emmetts,  the  M'Nevins,  the  *  Shamrock 
Society,*  and,  above  all,  by  the  editors  of  newspapers,  who  arc 
generally  Scotch  or  Irish  rebels,  or  felons  who  have  defrauded  the 
gallows  of  its  due.  '  That  hatred,  however,  would  seem  most  un- 
reasonable on  the  part  of  the  native  Americans,  since  their  ances- 
tors owed  every  thing  valuable  among  them  to  the  parent  state: 
It  was  with  English  capital,  and  under  the  immediate  auspices  and 
protection  of  England,  that  the  wild  and  desert  woods  and 
swamps  of  North  America  were  first  reclaimed.  TTieir  first  im- 
plements, their  first  machines,  their  first  cattle,  their  fruits  and 
grain,  were  all  derived  from  England ;  their  children  grew  up  in 
prosperity,  maintamed  and  fostered  by  a  liberal  and  indulgent 
parent,  who  saw,  with  heartfelt  satisfaction,  her  offspring  increase 
m  strength  and  stature,  and  advance  with  firm  and  rapid  steps  to- 
wards maturity — this  is  what  Mr.  Fearon  is  not  ashamed  to  call 
the  tyranny  of  the  mother-country.  It  is  not  therefore  to  the 
declaration  of  Independence  (as  he  appears  to  think)  that  the  pre- 
sent flourishmg  condition  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  attr^)uted. 
They  flourished  and  were  happy  while  English  colonies;  they 
have  continued  to  flourish  since  their  separation,  and^  we  may  add, 
in  proportion  to  their  adhierence  to  their  original  institutions;  arid 
to  their  connection  with  that  nation  to  which  they  owe  their  birth. 

Mr.  Fearon's  excursion  terminates  at  this  porat ;  and  it  is  not 
a  little  tantalizing  for  those  who  have  accompanied  him  through 
the  whole  of  his  travels,  and  witnessed  the  greedinjess  with  wh£ch 
he  seized  upon  every  opportunity  of  traducing  the  character  and 
conduct  of  our  best  and  bravest  officers,  to  be  carelessly  told, 
iust  as  he  is  about  to  return  to  England,  that  he  really  knew 
nttlc  or  nothing  about  them.  *  My  knowledge,'  he  says-,  '  of  the 
details  of  the  war  was  extremely  limited  when  I  first  landed  in 
America.' — p.  374.  Had  this  ignorance  operated  to  check  the 
flippancy  of  his  censure,  it  woak)  have  been  no  disparagement 
of  his  modesty. — He  now,  however,  *  investigates  the  facts,'  aitti 
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teaniSy  for  the  first  time,  (what  every  child  in  this  countiy  could 
liave  taught  him  before  he  left-  home,)  '  that  the  American  ships 
were  not  only  larger  and  stronger  than  those  opposed  to  them,  but 
that  they  were  fought,  in  a  great  measure,  by  British  subjects.'*—^ 
p.  37.5. 

The  Eighth  and  last  Report  is  chiefly  occupied  with  criticisms. 
on  ^  Birkbeck's  Letters  from  Illinois,'  and  winds  up  with  an  opi-^ 
nion  as  to.  the  description  of  British  subjects  who  might  be  be- 
nefited by  an  exclu^ge  of  country.     The  first  class  on  his  list 
are  ^  the  extreme  poor/  who,  he  says,  *  instead  of  depending  foi" 
subsistence  upon  charity  soup^  occasional  parochial  relief,  and 
bowing  with  slavish  submission  to  the  tyrant  of  the  poor-house,^ 
would  here  have  ^  meat  at  least  seven  times  in  the  week,  and  know 
no  one  who  could  make  them  afraid.^     And  this  he  writes  firom 
a  city  in  which  (as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Bristed,  p.  9.)  one-setenth 
fart  of  the  population  had  subsisted  on  charity  soup  add  private 
6e^ero/e7^ce  during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  winter !    And  this  he 
writes  too,  with  the  perfect  assurance  that  the '  extreme  poor'  who 
are  thus  *to  relieve  themselves  from  slavery,'  and.  *  to  know  no  one 
who  can  make  them  afraid,'  have  no  means  of  benefitting  by  an 
exchange  of  country,  but  by  selling  themselves  to  some  brutal 
captain  of  a  slave-ship,  who  will  sell  them  in  his  tUm  to  some 
more  brutal  planter,  to  flog  for  exercise  or  amusement. 

His  second  class  of  persons,  who  might  emigrate  With  pro- 
bable advantage,  are  mechanics  in  branches  of  the  first  necessity; 
who,  by  prudence  and  economy,  '  would  advance  their  pecuniary 
jaterests  though  they*  might  not  enlarge  their  mental  sphere  of  en- 
joyments.' To  these  he  thinks  he  may  add  the  small  farmer, 
though  he  warns  him  to  be  prepared  against  very  many  privations. 
Alas!  not  a  few  '  small  farmers  *  have  already  been  induced  to  try 
Aeir  fortunes  in  the  woods  and  swamps  of  the  new  Eden,  but 
soon  found,  to  their  cost,  that  they  did  not,  to  use  Mr.  George 
Flower's  phrase,  '  transplant  well'!  As  to  fanners  with  a  sm^ll 
capital  of  two  or  three  thousand  pounds  or  upwards,  whom  Mf . 
Birkbeck  attempted  to  seduce  as  the  most  likely  customers  to 
pwckase  lots  of  his  delightful  prairie^  we  have  their  pleasing 
prospects  depicted,  and  faithfully  we  doubt  not,  by  a  man  to  whom 
the  very  name  of  England  is  poison.  '  For  an  English  farmer, 
(says  Cobbett  in  his  *  Letter  to  Birkbeckf^')  and  more  especially 

an 

,*  See  the  accurate  work  of  Mr.  James  on  the  Naval  Transactions  of  the  late  waf 
With  America. 

"tVTe  were  not  quite  correct,  it  aeeifts,  In  ascribing  Mr.  Birkbeck's  throwing  up 

TO  farm,  and  ratting  at  the  government*  to  the  raising  of  his  rent,  and  the  fall  of  prices* . 

«ehad  no  such  plea^  it  appears,  for  his  angry  invective,  having  sold  the  remainder  of  his 

****f«t  /WOO.    His  spleen,  however,  like  his  *  downward  movements*  from  a  car* 
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nn  Ei>gfi^  fanner^s  Ufife,  after  crossing  tbe  sea,  and  tnnnel' 
ling  til  the  Illinois  witii  the  coosciousiiess  of  having  expentlei^ 
a  third  of  tlieir  substance  to  purchase,  as  yet,  nothing  but  saf- 
feringp ;  for  suc)\  persons  to  boil  their  pot  in  the  gypsy-fashion, 
to  have  a  mere  board  to  eat  on,  to  drink  whiskey  or  pure  water, 
to  sit  Qpd  sleep  under  a  shed  far  inferior  to  their  lilnglisn  co  w*peiis, 
to  have  a  mill  at  twenty  miles  distance,  an  apotliecary's  shop  at  a 
buadred^  and  a  doctor  no  where ;  these,  my  dear  8ir,'  he  affec- 
tionately eiiclaims,  *  are  not,  to  such  people,  "  every-day  evils  of 
Ufe."^ 

*  Tbe  man  of  small  fortune,  who  cares  little  about  politics,  to  whc^m 
thfi  con^oirts  of  England  are  perhaps  in  some  degree  essential,  but  who 
ivifibes  to  curtail  his  enpenditure,  would  not  act  wisely  by  emigrating 
to  America.  Indeed,  should  such  a  man  make  the  attempt,  he  viTould 
return  as  expeditiously  as  did  a  family  who  arrived  at  New  York  ia 
the  Pacific,  on  the  25th  March,  with  the  intention  of  continuing,  but 
who  took  Q,  passage  back  in  the  same  vessel  the  following  week  ; — they 
went  to  America  in  the  cabin,  they  departed  from  it  in  the  steerage/* 
p.  447. 

And  how  many  thousands  would  follow  their  example,  if, 
having  expended  their  little  all  on  a  passage  '  in  the  steerage,' 
they  had  not  left  themselves  without  the  means  of  return  !  Mr. 
Fearon  thus  sums  up  the  result  of  his  observations. 

*  In  going  to  America  then,  I  would  say  generally,  the  emigrant 
must  expect  to  find — not  an  economical  or  cleanly  people;  not  a  social 
or  generous  people  }  not  a  peoplcj  of  enlarged  ideas ;  not  a  people  of 

tiiig^  to  walking  onibot#  was  not  withotc  a  caaset  not  satisfied  with  theTaHpwfo 
fii  so  good  a  farm,  he  turned  soap-boiler,  by  which  he  lost  eight  or  ten  thousand  poonds. 
Mis  landlord  is  said  to  have  composed  the  following  epigram  on  his  fortune: — 
'  Had  you  ta'en  less  delight  in  political  writin^, 
Kor  to  vain  specuhilions  given  scope. 
You'd  have  paid  me  my  rcirti 
Your  time  better  spent, 

And  besides — wash'd  your  hands  of  the  soap ' 

Soap-boiling  is  not  the  otdy  speculation  of  friend  Mofris^hich  has  tnmed  out  HI.  He 
appears  to  have  tried  to  do  something  in  theftmale  line,  and  to  have  tal^en  out  a  young 
hidy  with  his  family,  as  a  venture.  This  fair  creature,  soon  after  their  arrival  at  tb« 
Wabash,  asserted  her  natural  claim  to  liberty,  and  revolted  to  Mr.  Flowe^,  who,  having 
left  his  wife  in  England,  very  considerateiy  took  her  to  his  bed  ad  interhiu  Mr,  Bik* 
beck  was  very  unaccountably  nettled  at  this  arrangement;  and  the  friends  now  glareat 
each  other  across  the  swamp  like  two  angry  comets  '  denouncing  war  and  ruin.* 
^  ♦  This  live-carriage,  by  the  way,  forms  one  of  the  most  profitable  branches  of  Ame- 
n^an  commerce,  and  fuUy  accounts  for  the  seal  and  profusion  with  whicli  hand4MU!( 
containing  *  Encouragement  to  Emigrants,*  are  prinled  and  dispersed  at  e\;ery  corner, 
together  with  lists  of  the  publications  of  Sir  Richard  Philips  and  Dr. Senate.  Mr.  fearon 
paid  *  forty  guineas  for  his  passage  (he  was  one  of  twenty)  exclusive  of  wine,  &o/  and  ihe 
poor  creatures  *  in  the  steerage  (of  wliom  there  were  thirteen)  twelve  pounds  each,  »nd 
had  to  find  tlreraselves  in  every  thing  but  vaster.' — p.  3.  So  that  the  Wasl»iugton  cleared, 
by  passcn<;ers  alone,  in  the  homeward  vuyagp,  uf arly  a  thousand  pounds.  A  trifliugjjn* 
cetptage  should  probably  be  deducted  from  the  amount  for  the  agency  of  the  Monthly 
Ma^a<&ine,  and  one  ur  two  Sunday  papers. 
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liberal  opinions,  or  towards  whom  yo\\  can  express  your  thoughts  *♦  free 
a&  air;"  not  a  people  friendly  to  the  advocates  of  liberty  in  Europe ;  not  a 
pcM)ple  who  understand  liberty  from  investigation  and  from  principle ; 
not  a  people  who  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  honour" 
and  "  generosity."  On  the  other  hand,  he  will  find  a  country  posi 
sessed  of  the  most  cnU^btened  civil  and  political  advantages !  a  peopla 
reaping  the  full  reward  of  their  own  labours,  a  people  not  paying  tytbes, 
and  not  subjected  to  heavy  taxation  without  representation ;  a  people 
with  a  small  national  debt ;  a  people  without  spies  and  informers ;  a 
people  without  an  enormous  standing  army.* — p.  441. 

If  this  estunate  be  correct,  why,  it  will  naturally  be  asked, 
are  not  Mr.  Fearon  and  the  nine^and-thirty  families  who  employe^ 
bfan,  those  *  men  of  upright  and  conscientious  minds,  to  whose 
happiness  civil  an4  religious  liberty  is  essential,'  already  in  the 
country  *  around  which  their  most  endeared  political  opinions 
are  eptwjned'?  Solely  on  the  principle  of  loss  and  gain.  If  rent 
and  clothing  and  provisions  had  been  low,  and  wjiges  and  profits 
high,  the  *  friends  of  civU  and  religious  liberty'  would  long  ere  this 
have  talcen  their  flight ;  but  finding  that  their  pecuniary  condition 
would  not  thereby  be  improved,  they  have  saving  wisdom  enough 
to  remain  in  that  country  which  thpir  agent  has  vilified  with  no 
sparing  hand. 

The  reader  of  Mr.  Fearon's  book  cannot  avoid  being  struck  with 
the  marked  distinction  uniformly  drawn  betweei)  the  goyerument 
and  the  people  of  America,  the  former  of  which  is,  on  every  oc- 
casion, most  offensively  bepraised  at  the  expense  of  the  latter,  in- 
cluding even  those  who  are  in  the  immediate  exercise  of  the 
functions  of  that  government.  We  hear  over  and  over  again,  that 
it  is  an  easy,  cheap,  and  reasonable  government;  and  yet  all  the 
materials  of  it,  all  the  members  of  the  several  departments  of  it, 
are  accused  of  ignorance,  vulgarity,  J^rutality,  an<J  corruption* 
Id  one  place  the  author  is  told,  and  believe^,  that  almpst  every 
civil  office  in  the  state  is  ^  Sought  aud  sold  as  commonly  as  the 
poor  oppressed  men  of  colour  are  in  the  pieighboujring  states, 
or  .as  spats  in  the  English  House  of  Con^waons.'  (p.  133.)  H^ 
hears  of '  jobs  and  peculations'  at  another  (p.  15.);  of  bargaining 
for  offices  at  a  third  (325.) }  and  that  the  election  of  the  Presidei>t 
is  a  matter  of  'juggle  and  intrigue.'  Mr.  Hulme  (tlue  friend  of 
Cobbett)  told  hun  that  the  latter  ]iad  declaried  that  ^  during  the 
several  years  which  he  resided  near  the  Treasury  in  I^ondon,  he 
did  not  witness  so  much  bribery,  corruption,  and  pjace-himting  as 
he  had  seen  in  one  week  in  Pennsylvania  \  and  that  the  members 
of  the  legislature  were  engaged  in  little  except  smoking,  drinking 
and  gambling.'     '  In   all   these  opinions  Mr.  Hulme  cordially 
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joined'!  (p.  298.);  and  Mr.  Fearon  himself  tells  us  that '  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  facts  in  Washington  which  no  man  could 
have  induced  him  to  believe  without  personal  observation.'  Yet, 
after  all  this,  and  more — after  repeated  declarations  that  every 
election  in  America,  from  the  President  downwards,  is  carried  by 
bribery,  corruption  or  intrigue, — by  a  strange  perversity  of  in- 
tellect, he  dares  to  put  such  practices  in  competition  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  England,  and  to  call  the  government  of 
America  an  enlightened  and  reasonable  government ! 

A  word  more  as  to  this  cheapness^  of  which  Mr.  Fearon  so  fre- 
quently reminds  his  readers,  and  by  which  he  means*,  we  suppose, 
if  he  has  any  meaning  at  all,  the  low  salaries  of  the  public  func- 
tionaries, and  tlie  moderate  rate  of  taxation  :  they  get  a  President, 
for  instance,  he  says,  at  the  rate  of  £56^5  a  year,  which  *  is 
found  to  procure  able  men,  who  have  really  talent  and  mind  at 
their  own  disposal.^  Indeed  he  has  made  the  notable  discovery  that 
*  the  statesman  of  America  is  perhaps  of  a  superior  race  to  those 
of  Europe,' — none  of  your  *  regularly  trained'  or  '  family-born 
great  men.'  Of  what  materials  then  do  these  incomparable 
statesmen  consist  ?  for  there  is  not  a  class  of  citizens  throughout 
the  United  States  that  Mr.  Fearon  has  spared — the  answer  is, 
of  lawyers,  the  class  which  of  all  others  he  has  loaded  with  the 
greatest  share  of  his  vituperation. 

We  doubt  not  that  in  England,  as  well  as  in  America,  we 
might  have  lawyers  equally  cheap.  We  might  engage  the  splen- 
did talents  of  Dr.  Watson,  for  the  foreign,  and  his  learned  col- 
league, Mr.  Preston,  for  the  home  department,  on  still  easier 
terms ;  and  we  might  perhaps  hire  a  sovereign,  who  would  not 
scruple  to  ride  down  to  the  Parliament-house,  booted  and  spurred^ 
and  hang  the  bridle  of  his  horse  on  the  railing,  while  he  delivered  his 
speech  from  the  throne.  But  what  would  the  nation  gain  by  this? 
Would  she  sustain  a  more  dignified  character  abroad.^  or  would  ' 
her  safety,  honour,  and  welfare  be  increased  at  home  ?  Would  the 
Russells,  the  Cavendishes,  and  the  other  great  nobles  and  proprie- 
tors of  the  land, — would  the  manufacturer,  the  shop-keeper,  and 
the  mechanic  consider  their  lives,  their  liberties,  and  their  property 
more  secure  under  a  government  thus  cheaply  administered,  than, 
as  it  now  stands,  at  an  expense  probably  to  each  individual  of 
about  tenpence  a  year  ?  '  To  mete  out  a  meagre  subsistence  to 
the  public  servants  of  a  country,'  Mr.  Bristed  says,  *  and  to  cal- 
culate, to  a  single  dollar,  the  exact  amount  of  bodily  and  men- 
tal labour,  for  which  a  given  salary  is  to  be  equivalent,  is  a 
theoretic  illusion  and  a  practical  evil :  in  consequence  of  this 
marvellous   improvement  in  'the   system  of  political   economy, 
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there  is  not  a  sufficient  stipend  allowed  to  any  American  public 
officer,  whether  executive,  or  judicial,  or  ministerial,  or  naval, 
or  military,  to  enable  him  to  support  the  decent  exterior  of  a 
gentleman.'  And  a  very  sensible  writer,  *  The  Federalist/  in  his 
answer  to  a  scurrilous  publication  by  an  Irishman  of  the  name 
of  Carey,  justly  observes  that  *  when  the  government  of  a  coun- 
try falls  into  the  hands  of  demagogues  and  partizans,  and  men  of 
low  habits,  loose  principles^  and  depraved  understandings,  as  well 
as  hearts,  gain  influence  and  ascendency ;  the  public  taste  becomes 
vitiated,  the  public  morals  contaminated,  the  public  welfare  en- 
tirely disregarded,  and  individual  interest,  and  individual  ag- 
randizement,  the  only  objects  of  the  governmental  solicitude.' 

We  more  than  suspect  that  this  cheap  government  of  the  United 
States  is,  after  all,  of  as  little  advantage  to  the  individuals  of  the 
community,  as  to  the  national  honor  and  national  welfare  :  where 
indeed  is  the  national  advantage  of  a  cheap  government,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  can  help  themselves  to  what  they  please  ?  or  the  in- 
dividual benefit  where  every,  thing  else  is  dear  ?  If  (as  Mr. 
Fearoo  assures  us)  150  per  cent,  is  paid  for  lodging  more  than  in 
England,  and  nearly  as  much  for  all  the.  necessaries  of  life — if  a 
coat  costs  eight  guineas,  a  great  coat  eleven,  a  pair  of  indifferent 
boots  from  forty  to  fifty  shillings,  a  pair  of  shoes  half  as  much,  and 
a  hat  forty  shillings,  what  is  saved  by  '  a  clieap  government,'  and 
*  moderate  taxation'  ?  May  we  not  conclude  that  Mr,  Fearon 
was  correctly  told  that  *  the.  Americans,  in  proportion  to  their 
means,  were  more  heavily  taxed  than  the  people  of  England'? 
—p.  64.  And  might  he  not  have  discovered  this,  without  being 
told,  from  his  own  experience  ?  *  1  was  astonished,'  (he  says)  *  at 
the  numerous  lots  of  land,  which  are  sold  at  auction  in  all  the 
States  for  non-payment  of  taites.  I  have  seen  lists  in  the  news- 
papers, and  at  the  taverns,  which  could  not  contain  less  in  each, 
thanfourteen  hundred  names  of  defaulters,  whose  property  was  to 
be  transferred  to  the  highest  bidder :' — *and  the  last  published 
lists  of  insolvents  in  New  York  alone  contained  upwards  of  four 
hundred  napnes.' — rp.  209. 

We  here  close  our  strictures.  Before,  however,  we  dismiss 
the  subject,  we  must  beg  our  readers  to  recollect  that  the  views  of 
America  which  have  been  presented  to  them  in  the  present  Num- 
ber, were  not  taken  by  unfnendly  hands,  or  by  persons  prejudiced, 
however  lightly,  in  favour  of  this  country.  Mr.  Bristed,  whose 
work  we  first  examined,  is  an  Englishman,  it  is  true,  but,  one  that 
has  neither  part  nor  portion  among  us ;  he  is,  in  fact,  an  enthusiast 
for  the  glory  of  the  United  States,  which  he  founds  on  tlie  ruin 
of  Great  Britain,  an  event  that  he  appears  to  contemplate  with 
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sufficient  complacency.  Mr.  Fearon>  the  author  before  us,  is 
posseBsed  \Vith  a  kind  of  patriophobiuy  an  instinctive  dread  of  all 
the  institutions,  civil  and  religious,  o£  his  native  land,  and  fierce 
and  vehement  against  his  sovereign,  ^  and  all  who  are  put  in  au- 
thority uuder  him.'  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  whatever  deduc- 
tions may  be  called  for  on  the  score  of  partiality,  will  take 
nothing  from  the  hideousness  of  the  picture.    * 

We  could  have  wished  to  part  with  Mr.  Fearon  on  better 
terms.  Cobbett  calls  him  *  a  young  chap; — (this,  by  the  way,  ill 
agrees  with  his  *  old  friendship  for  his  Majesty/) — there  might, 
therefore,  be  some  chance  of  his  improvement,  were  it  not  that 
his  prejudices,  which  all  point  one  way,  are  rooted  in  the  pro- 
fouudest  ignorance.  One  valuable  quality,  indeed,  Mr.  Fearon 
possesses,  and  it  is  this  which,  in  despite  of  numerous  defects, 
renders  his  book  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  amusing  that 
e^er  came  before,  us.  He  is  a  lover  of  truth,  and,  so  far  as  he 
discerns  it,  is  ready  to  set  it  forth.  We  cannot  recollect  an  in- 
stance, during  the  whole  of  our  progress  through  his  voluminous 
work,  in  which  a  8Us|)icioU  of  his  veracity  as  to  what  he  saw  and 
heard  crossed  our  minds/ 

Amusement,  however,  is  nt>t  all  that  these  *  Sketches'  supply ; 
they  are  pregnant  with  information  of  the  most  valuable  kind  to 
every  one  who  meditates  a  removal  to  America.  The  author 
wished,  he.  says — he  even  laboured  *  to  force  himself  to  speak  fa- 
vourably' of  what  he  saw  in  that  country  ;  but  his  sincerity  over- 
powered his  prejudices,  and  he  perpetually  bewails  the  ungrate- 
ful truths  which  the  monitions  of  conscience  will  not  allow  him 
to  suppress. — Our  readers  havfe  seen  children  anxiously  watching 
the  successive  extinctioti  of  sparks  in  a  sheet  of  burnt  paper. 
This  infant  pidy  Is  the  serious  employment  of  Mr.  Fearon :  he  has 
placed  before  his  fimcy  the  t)lane  of  the  United  States  more  thickly 
studded  with  moral  and  political  virtues  than  th^  galaxy  with  stars; 
and  the  fretful  disquietude,  the  terror  with  which  he  witnesses  the 
disappearance  of  every  luminary,  in  succession,  as  his  eye  is  di- 
rected to  it,  forms  not  the  least  entertaining  part  of  his  adventures. 

He  is  evidently  a  man  of  very  limited  faculties.  He  cannot 
compare,  nor  reason  from  what  he  sees  to  what  is  immediately 
connected  with  it.  To  enable  him  to  judge,  every  object  must 
pass,  individually,  before  him.  When  one  ridiculous  prejudice 
has  been  subdued  by  personal  cohviction,  he  never  appears  to 
entertain  the  slightest  suspicion  that  he  can  possibly  be  the  dupe 
of  another ;  nor  to  abate  one  jot  of  confidence  in  his  own  saga- 
city. Hence  he  is  in  a  state  of  perpetud  childhood.  His  total 
want  of  knowledge  is  sufficiently,  apparent ;  and  his  principles 
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<'w%ich^  as  we  have  already  said,  are  those  of  the  Black  Dwarf  and 
the  Kxaminer)  are  elucidated  by  every  line  of  his  correspondence. 
If  he  were  not  too  vain  for  advice,  a  salutary  lesson  might  ht 
pointed  out  to  him  in  the  effects  of  his  own  eitcursion.  His  violent 
prejudices  in  favour  of  America,  he  confesses,  have  been  shaken 
or  removed.  May  it  not  be  worth  his  while  to  consider,  whether 
those  more  violent  ones  which  he  entertains  against  his  o\^  n  Country 
have  a  more  sure  foundation  .than  the  former  ?— Whether,  if  h6 
would  look  for  information  from  other  sources  than  those  to  which 
he  has  so  unhappily  for  his  (itedit  confined  his  studies,  there  might 
not  be  a  chance  of  his  discovering  that  neither  civil  nor  religious 
liberty  was  so  abridged  in  this  country  as  to  force  a  conscientious 
person  to  flee  for  a  fuller  enjoyment  of  them  to  a  land  of  misrule 
and  impiety  ?  I V//M  is  mighty,  and  will  force  a  way  through 
stronger  obstacles  than  Mr.  Fearon  is  ever  likely  to  oppose  to  it. 
We  cannot  give  a  more  striking  proof  of  our  assertion  than  the  . 
following  passage,  which,  while  it  appositely  closes  our  femarks, 
will  come  doubly  recommended  to  our  author  when  he  hears  that 
it  is  extracted  from  the  last  work  of  that  *  jcelebrated  man'  to  whose 
political  wisdom  he  bows  with  admiration. 

'  ENGLAND  has  been  very  happy  and  free ;  her  greafn^sd 
told  renown  have  been  surpassed  by  those  of  no  natiott  in  the 
world  ;  her  wise,  just,  tiud  mefcijul  laws  form  the  basis  of  that 
freedom  which  we  here  enjoy ;  she  has  been  fertile  beyond  all 
rivalship  in  inen  of  leafhing,  and  men  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  humanity ;  he/  people,  though  proud  and  domi* 
neering,  yield  to  no  people  in  the  world  in  frankness,  good  faith, 
sincerity  and  benevolence  :  aiid  I  cannot  but  know,  that  this  state 
of  things  has  existed,  and  that  this  people  has  been  formed,  undcjr 
a  government  of  KING,  LORDS,  and  COMMONS.' 


AUt.  VII r.  Church^if-  ErtglaNdism  and  its  Catechism  eramimdf 
preceded  by  Strict  tires  x)n  the  ExvlUsiouAry  Stfsteiii,  as  pursued 
in  the  ^atioval  Smiety's  Sthoitis:  interspersed  with  purailei 
inews  of  the  English  and  Scottish  Established  and  Non^esiab* 
lisiied  Churches:  and  concluding  with  Remedies  Proposed  for 
Abases  Indicated :  and  an  Examination  of  the  Parliamentary 
Systern  of  Church,  Reform  lately  pUrsUed,  and  stiil  pursuing  t 
inchidif^  the  proposed  New  Churches.  By  Jeremy  Bentbwn^ 
Esq.  Bfenchef  of  Lincoln's- itm,  ^nd  late  of  Qucen's-ooUege, 
Oxford,  M.  A. 

FEW  persons  have  derived  more  advantage  from  the  choice  of 
an  almost  open  subject  than  Mr.  Beniham.  Before  him  scarcely 
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any  one  had  aspired  to  write  methodically  on  legislation,  and  by 
treating  it  systematically  to  raise  it  to  the  rank  of  a  science.  Xfae 
works  of  Montesquieu  and  Beccaria,  replete  as  they  are  with  the 
profoundest  original  thinking,  and  deep  insight  into  the  frame  of 
human  society,  are,  in  fact,  only  collections  of  discursive  and  un- 
connected essays ;  and  though  they  furnish  a  rich  mine  of  materials 
for  such  an  undertaking,  yet  they  do  not  aim  at  a  complete  eluci- 
dation of  those  principles  on  which  political  institutions  are 
founded,  and  on  which  all  legislative  enactments  should  proceed. 
Mr.  Bentham,  however,  made  this  attempt,  and  being  possessed 
of  unwearied  industry,  considerable  ingenuity,  and  no  small  con- 
fidence in  his  own  powers,  he  erected  a  system  which  was  to  com- 
prize within  its  limits  the  whole  of  human  nature,  and  to  be 
applicable  to  every  case  that  could  arise  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  There  was  something  imposing  in  the  vastness  of  the  de^ 
sign,  as  well  as  in  the  bold  pretensions  of  the  redacteur ;  and  -  aa 
there  existed  no  acknowledged  standard  with  which  to  compare 
^is  principles,  many  of  those  who  shunned  the  fatigue  of  thinking 
for  themselves  have  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  to  the  Traiiis 
de  Legislation,  and  the  Thiorie  des  Peines  et  des  Recompenses  as 
the  only  depositories  of  the  principles  of  hilman  government. 

But  if  these  boasted  works  be  examined,  they  will  be.  found 
to  contain  very  little  to  justify  the  opinion  entertained  of  them 
by  the  author  and  his  admirers.  They  are  encumbered  through- 
out with  many  tedious  classifications,  which,  even  when  they 
are  correct,  are  utterly  unimportant,  with  mere  verbal  distinctions, 
and  truisms  laboripusly  demonstrated.  Mr.  Bentham's  fondness 
for  system,  and  his  taste  for  subtle  disputation,  often  decoy  him 
from  matters  of  real  importance  to  frivolous  refinements ;  and  when 
a  good  thought  occurs,  he  generally  renders  it  ridiculous  by  over- 
stretching it,  and  injudiciously  applying  it  where  it  is  not  suitable. 

Mr.  Bentham  has  also  some  other  defects,  which  preclude  him 
from  being  very  useful  in  the  department  which  he  has  chosen.  He 
has  not  that  knowledge  of  human  nature,  or  that  sympathy  with  it, 
on  which  moral  philosophy  must  be  founded.  He  is,  as  he  tells  us, 
*  a  recluse,  who  forms  no  part  of  society,'  one  who  lives  ''^  if  he 
-were  immured  in  a  cell ;'  and  thus  separated  from  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, he  is  not  conscious  of,  and  cannot  comprehend  many  of  the 
feelings  that  reside  in  the  human  heart.  Judging  of  mankind  only 
from  books,  and  from  bis  own  systems,  he  has  formed  a  very  low, 
and  a  very  erroneous  opinion  of  it.  He  seems  to  havn  hardly  any 
conception  of  disinterested  virtue,  but  refers  every  action  to  sordid 
self-interest,  or  to  some  other  equally  gross  and  palpable  motive, 
and  rejecting  all  tho&e  that  are  less  obvious,  and  more  difficult  to 
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be  weighed,  he  fancies  that  the  conduct  of  a  man  may  be  reduced 
to  .calculation  like  the  movement  of  a  machine.  Measuring 
morality  by  utility,  and  the  utility  of  every  thing  by  the  quantity  of 
pleasure,  which,  according  to  hisoWn  estimate,  it  produces,  he  thinks 
he  can  discriminate  to  a  nicety  the  shades  of  right  and  wrong. 
And  when  he  is  thus  led  to  results  directly  contrary  to  universal 
feeling,  he  is  not  induced  to  entertain  any  doubts  of  the  perfection 
of  the  process  by  which  he  has  arrived  at  them,  but  without  hesita- 
Xwa  annoiuices  diat  he  alone  is  right,  and  that  the  moral  feelings  of 
the  rest  of  mankind  are  perverted. 

The  restless  ambition  of  Mr.  Bentham  has  prompted  him  to 
attempt,  in  succession,  to  become  the  governor  of  a  prison,  the 
tightener  of  the  world,  the  legislator  of  despotic  Russia,  of  repub- 
lican America,  and  lastly  the  head  of  a  chrestomathic  school.  In 
these  very  various  pursuits  he  has  met  with  several  repulses.  No 
imtion  has  yet  trusted  its  guidance  to  him ;  and  though  he  has  been 
most  liberal  of  his  offers,  and  hawked  his  wares  about  wherever 
there  was  any  x:hance  of  a  market,  he  has  not  yet  had  an  order  for 
a  single  code  of  laws.  The  English  government  has  not  persevered 
in  his  prison-scheme;  and  the  pecuniary  recompense,  which  he  re- 
ceived for  his  services  in  that  department,  was  but  scanty  compared 
to  the  golden  hopes  in  which  he  once  indulged.  These  mortifica- 
tions, particularly  the  last,  have  apparently  thrown  a  misanthropical 
ghx>m  over  his  temper,  and  hurried  him  from  general  speculations 
to  smaller  matters,  and  to  attacks  on  individual  persons  and  institu- 
tions. He  has  found  that  to  teach  abstract  principles  alone,  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  remove  all  the  evil  that  unfortunately  exists  in 
the  world.  It  is  necessary  to  furnish  also  a  practical  comment ; 
he  has  therefore  descended  to  particulars,  and  has  lately  employed 
himself  in  the  publication  of  works  having  for  their  immediate  ob- 
ject the  thorough  reform  of  the  civil  and  religious  establishments  of 
his  own  country.  Its  government  and  its  systems  of  education  he 
has  already  treated  of,  and  in  the  present  volume  he  gives  us  his 
ideas  of  its  national  church. 

The  work  opens  with  a  short  correspondence  commenced  by 
our  author  with  Mr.  W.  Smith,  on  the  subject  of  a  bill,  which 
that  gentleman  brought  into  Parliament  a  few  years  ago,  to  relieve 
Unitarian  dissenters  from  some  antiquated  and  unexecuted  penal 
statutes.  This  useless  though  harmless  measure,  it  will  be  .remem- 
bered, ultimately  passed  into  a  law :  but,  it  seems,  from  Mr.  Smith's 
statement  that,  during  the  discussion  of  it  in  the  Upper  Hou^e,  some 
objections  were  taken  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  to  the  form  in  which  it  was  first  introduced.  At;  their 
suggestion  it  was  negatived,  apd  a  new  b^l  to  t|ie  same  effect  with 
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some  fbrtiial  difference  was  prepared^  and  received  tbe  satiction  of 
Ihe  legislature  is  the  same  session.  Mr.  Bentham^  uho  was  in 
search  for  some  criminating  matter,  is  rather  disappointed  that  uo 
tnarkB  of  bigotry  or  intolerance  could  be  found  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Arciibishop  of  Canterbury  throughout  the  transaction;  but  so 
explicit  is  Mr.  Smith's  declaration  of  the  *  uniform  frankness  and 
liberality'  of  his  Grace,  that  our  author,  notwithstanding  all  his  inge- 
nuity in  the  detection  of  latent  bad  motives,  is  not  able  to  impeach 
ft.  tie  consoles  himself  however,  by  indulging  his  vituperative 
propensities  upon  the  two  learned  lords  who  effected  the  alteration 
in  the  bill,  and  v^ry  philosophically  conjeetures  that  they  threw  out 
the  ilrst  bill  for  the  sake  of  some  additional  fees  that  might  be 
payable  on  the  introduction  of  the  second.  After  thus  displaying  his 
knowledge  of  the  *  springs  of  action,' he  steps  aside  to  mention  Lord 
EHenborough's  act,  '  by  which,  in  the  true  Draeo  style,  a  bounty 
is  &;lveii  upon  murder;^  and  to  hint  ^t  the  causes  that  make  our  sta^ 
tute  law  so  voluminous  and  so  bad.  All  legislation,  he  says,  is  done 
*  under  the  direction  of  those  whose  interest  it  is  that  it  should  be 
a$  badly  dune  as  possible.  Uncognosctbility  being  tiie  end,  in- 
distinctness^,  volnminousness,  confusion,  olicertainty,  are  so  many 
means.'  He  next  renews  his  attacks  on  his  old  enemy,  *  sliam  law, 
Conmionly  called  common  law,'  and  tries  to  convince  his  correspon- 
dent, that  though  he  has  removed  the  statutes  so  obnostlou^  to  So- 
cinians,  he  lias  still  nQ  security  for  the  tolertttion  of  his  religious 
tenets,  that  he  is  stillkept '  in  hot  Wdter,'  and  is  likely  to  be  per- 
secutedy  and  '  ground  to  powder'  by  *  thcJ  piety  of  the  common 
law/  '  Know  you  not,  sir,  in  a  word,  that  wheresoever  condmou 
law  reigns,  security— whether  it  be  for  life,  liberty,  property,  or 
anything  else — is  an  empty  name?'  If  otir  author  has  not  some- 
what exaggerated  the  terrors  of  the  kw,  it  is  surprising  that  he 
should  have  contrived  to  preserve  his  lile  from  its  rsivages  so  long, 
and  still  more  surprising  that  he  should  subject- hiltts^lf  U>  it  any 
longer  than  he  can  help. 

Mr.  Bentham  now  enters  upon  the  Consideration  of  Ae  Church 
Catediism,  which  is  here  termed  a  *  siib-substitute  for  th4^  Bible.* 
A  great  many  pages  are  devoted  to  a  particular  dts<iussion  of  its 
demerits.  We  shall  not  disgnst  olir  readers  with  aiiy  specimens  of 
the  wretched  and  impious  sophistry  with  which  its  expre^ions  and 
doctritles  are  criticized.  The  faults  which  Mr.  Bentham  ha^  de- 
tected in  it,  he  classes,  with  his  usual  regularity,  unde#  tive  general 
h^dil,  and  shews  that,  besides  the  minor  offences  of  bsid  grammar 
and  bad  logic,  this  *  pestiferotis  compound*  inculcttt<^s  the  practice 
of  *  hypocrisy,  lying,  imposition,  sin  and  vice 'In  every  other  shape.' 
4nd  he  c>alls  upon  the  *  rulers  of  the  Chtiiidh  Of  Efiglarfd'  to  give 
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it  np^  and  ^  to  cease  aetirlg  in  the  charactier  of  suborners  of  juvenilte 
mendacity/ 

Unfortunately,  however,  our  ckrgy  hive  a  Strong  attachment 
to  tbis  formulary^  and  insist  upon  teaching  it  in  the  schools  over 
vfhich  they'  preside,  partly,  it  seems,  because  they  find  it  an  able 
assistant  in  the  propagation  of  insincerity,  their  darling  vice,  and 
partly  because  it  is  of  service  in  the  hostilities  which  our  author 
has  discovered  they  have  long  meditated  and  are  now  carrying  ort 
against  the  Bible.  *  To  keep  the  Bible  as  muth  as  may  be  out 
of  sight,  is  a  policy,  which,  as  far  as  circumstances  have  admitted, 
has  ever  been  pursued  in  common,  by  Church  of  Romanism  and 
Church  of  Englandism/— p»  55. 

*  In  the  hands  of  Lancaster,  with  or  without  intention,  the  Bible,  put 
into  action  by  the  instrumetit  invented  by  Dr,  Bell,  wofked  as'  a  bdtter- 
ing-ram  against  the  Established  Church.— «What  was  to  be  done  ?  The 
Bible  suited  not  the  purposes  of  the  Church  of  Rome :  they  lorbade  the 
tise  of  it.  As  little  did  it  or  does  it  suit  the  purposes  of  the  present 
rulers  ol^  the  Church  of  England.  What  then  was  to  be  done? — Forbid 
the  Use  of  it  they  could  not.  What,  in  the  same  view,  they  could  and 
did  was — to  teach,  in, the  new  way,  the  old  thing  which  they  found 
already  in  use — the  Catechism  : — the  Catechism,  which,  having  i^  long 
ago  been  taken  in  substance  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  now  seen 
to  be  so  commodiously  suited  to  those  same  purposes.  The  Bible  was 
taught  by  Ljincaster :  the  Church  of  England  Catechism  was  not  taught 
by  him.  Should  the  system  of  Lancaster  spread,  and  become  uiiiversal, 
—the  Bible  might  prevail  over  the  Catechism,  atid  theOhurch  of  Eng- 
land might  thus  be  bhought  to  an  end.—- Dr.  Bell  was  taken  up, — and, 
with  the  Catechism  in  his  hand,  employed  to  defend  the  Ckui^ck  against 
iheBibU. 

*  The  war  thus  secretly  carried  on  against  the  Bible,  common  pru>- 
dence  forbade  to  become  an  open  one.  Appearanc^ss  required  that 
some  use  should  appear  to  be  made  of  it^  Selected  and  cooked  up  in 
the  mani'ifer  which  was  judged  a  proper  one,  the  Parables,  the  MiracleSi 
thG  Discourses  of  Jesus, — sooner  or  later,  (for,  in  ,ihe  accounts  published, 
tmcs  are  throughout  kept,  as  will  be  seen,  in  ajytate  of  the  most  conve-« 
nient  darkness) — sooner  or  later,  some  of  each,  at  any  rate,  were  pro-? 
fessed  at  least  to  be  taught. -^Taught — but  how  ?  Taught  by  being 
caused  to  be  repeated?  Oh,  no:  that  was  a  privilege,  reserved  (as  in 
Part  I.  §  4,  as  hath  been  seen)  for  compositions  of  superior  worth  and 
use:  for  the  Gracei^  the  ColkcfSy  the  Prot/vrs,  {Ui^Cafivhism; — the  Caie^ 
chism  "  entire  and  i6ro^€f^'*— *of  the  Church  of  England.  Under  the  im^ 
possibility  of  suppressing  it  altogether!,  the  shortness  of  one  short  di84 
course — the  Lord's  Prayer,  saved  it  from  exclusion,  so  resolutely  put 
upon  c\CTy  thing  else  thai  was  ever  said  by  him.' — pp.  55,  56. 

Thus  drose  the  National  Society,  intended  by  its  patrons  as  a 
mode  of  attack  on  the  Bible,  mid  it  appears  that  in  this  extraordi^ 
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i^ary  warfare,  the  assailants  had  recourse  to  the  most  extraordinarf 
means.  From  the  first  origin  of  this  society  Mr.  Beatbam,  it 
seems,  closely  watched  their  '  nefarious'  proceedings.  From  the 
first,  several  strange  circumstances  excited  in  his  mind  a  suspicion 

*  that  all  was  not  right/  and  that  there  was  some  concealed  fraud 
at  the  bottom.  Sometimes  the  dates  of  its  meetings  were  not  ad- 
vertized, sometimes  the  place  was  omitted,  the  members  present 
were  not  named,  and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  the  secretary  most  cor- 
ruptly suppressed  all  but  the  initial  letters  of  his  Christian  names, 
and  signed  himself  T.  T.  Walmsley.  This  was  strong  evidence  of 
guilt,  and  by  a  lengthened  and  minute  examination  of  the  various 
artifices,  Mr.  Bentham  found  that  they  who  constitute  this  Society 
have  all  along  been  deceiving  the  public  with  *  a  tissue  of  impos- 
ture, if  not  of  absolute  forgery  ;*'  that  in  order  to  magnify  their 
importance,  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  announcing  fictitious 
meetings,  held  by  ^  imaginary  persons,'  committees  without  any 
'  tokens  of  existence,'  and  resolutions  that  were  never  passed  except 
t»  nubihus:  it  is,  in  fact, '  a  society  of  invisibles.' 

Our  author,  however,  carries  his  scepticism  a  litde  too  far.  Not- 
wtthstaTiding  his  doubts  of  the  existence  of  this  excellent  associa- 
tion,, it  is  certainly  not  altogether  invisible.  '  Its  good  effects  are 
both  seen  and  felt,  and  are  widely  diffused  and  every  where  acknow- 
ledged. We  can  Assure  Mr.  Bentham  of  these  facts,  and  to  satisfy 
some  of  his  other  scruples  we  will  tell  him,  we  have  been  credibly 
informed  that  Mr.  Walmsley  is  ,a  person  in  esse^  and  that  (whatever 
may  have  been  his  reasons  for  concealing  them)  he  actually  has  two 
Christian  names. 

This  Society  is,  we  are  told,  intended  as  ^  a  job  for  the  bishops,' 
and  '  the  intolerant  part  of  the  bishops  and  their  adherents,  being 
but  too  probably  the  major  part  of  them,  contrive  in  this  way  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  wickedness,  without  standing  exposed  to 
the  disgrace  so  justly  due  to  it.'  This  disgrace  they  will  now  no 
longer  escape ;    their   wicked  design  of  teaching  religion,  that 

*  sanctified  and  so  well  elaborated  production  of  the  modern  den  of 
Cacus,'  is  detected;  they  must  now  bliish,  if  they  can,  at  the  expo- 
sure of  their  '  self-conscious  improbity,'  and  submit  to  the  '  due 
humiliation'  with  which  they  are  here  threatened. 

Having  disposed  of  the  subordinate  and  less  important  subjects 
of  the  Catechism  and  the  National  Society,  our  author  enters  at 
large  on  the  consideration  of  the  church,  its  various  ^  abominations' 
and  ^  antichristian  practices.'  We  cannot  follow  him  through  all  his 
lamentations  over  the  many  virtues  that  are  sacrificed  to  the  *  Mo- 
loch of  the  Church  of  England,'  and  the  divisions  and  subdivisions 
of  tlie  twenty-five  vices  (for  that  is  the  exact  number)  which  render 
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it'  adveiseto  the  joint  interests  of  piety,  morality,  and.economy.' 
Many  of  the  faults  here  attributed  to  it  are  such,  as  have  often 
before  been  laid  to  its  charge  by  its  enemies ;  but  Mr.  Bentbam 
must  certainly  be  allowed  the  merit  of  having  enlarged  the  catalogue; 
He  is  clearly  original  wlien  he  says  that '  neglect  of  duty,  wilful, 
constant,  predetermined  neglect  of  duty,  and  with  it  obtainment  olf 
money  on  false  pretences,  is  sanctioned  and  established  by  the 
legislature/     We  liave  often  heard  con^plaints  of  ^  extravagantly 
paid  benefices,'  but  our  author  is  the  first  who  has  pointed  out  the 
very  alarming  consequences  of  those  occasional  dues  which  he  em- 
phatically terms  '  the  fornication-compelling,  and  birth  and  death 
embittering  surplice-fees.'     He  has  wandered  a  good  way,  even 
from  his  own  former  notions,  in  quest  of  accusations  against  our 
Rome-begotten  and  Rome-resembhng  church.     He  used  to  think 
that  die  many  crimes  committed  in  this^  country  were  owing  to  the 
ill  construction  of  our  laws,  and  at  the  time  when  he  offered  to 
convert  rogues  into  honest  men  by  contract,  he  flattered  himself 
that  with  a  system  of  laws  framed  according  to  his  own  views,  and 
a  panopticon  of  proper  dimensions,  the  national  morals  might  have 
been  regenerated.     But  even  attachment  to  his  own  speculations 
has  yielded  to  enmity  to  the  establishment,  and  we  now  learn  that 
it  is  to  *  the  crime-producing  virtue'  of  Church-of-Englandism  that 
we  are  indebted  for  every  moral  disorder.     '  Where  would  penal 
colonies,  hulks  or  jails,  find  inhabitants,  but  for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land?* Thus  the  good  that  is  done  by  the  prisons  is  undone  by  the 
churches,  and  unless  the  latter  be  abolished  the  former  will  always 
overflow.     Even  the  errors  and  superstitions  of  a  rival  creed  the 
clergy  are  to  answer  for.     What  interest  they  can  have  in  the  sup- 
port of  popery  is  not  very  obvious ;  but  according  to  Mr.  Bentham 
they  degrade  the  understandings  of  the  lower  Irish  to  render  them 
incapaUe  of  perceiving  the  abuses  of  the  protestant  establishment, 
and  on  this  subtle  calculation  of  remote  advantage  they  perversely 
assist  in  keeping  up  the  authority  of  his  holiness.     *  Yes;  it  is  for 
Church-of-Englandism,  as  well  as*  6^  Church^of-Englandism,  that 
Catholicism  and  Popery  are  kept  on  foot  rn  Ireland.' 

Under  the  system  here  delineated,  the  unfortunate  laity  are,  it 
J^^8,  '  excellently  well  fleeced  and.  squeezed,  and  no  less  excel- 
lently gulled  and  duped.'  He  rather  grieves  at  the  patience  with 
which  they  submit  to  such  exactions.  ^  But  so  long  as  people  will 
continue  to  lie  with  their  heads  in  a  bush,  to  be  thus  vexed  and  pil- 
laged, where  is  the  imposture,  where  even  the  violence  that  will  be 
grudged?' 

The  spectacle  of  bis  unhappy  countrymen,  suffering  under  this 
load  of  misery  does  not  oppress  the  spirits  of  Mr.  Bentham;  on  ' 
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the  contrary  he  seems  rather  to  enjoy  it^  and  cries  out  in  sportivei 
triumph — 

'  There  stands  Excellent  Church.  Behold  her  in  puris  naturalibm. 
These  are  among  her  ttce#.  More,  at  any  time,  if  wanted.  Enquire,  as 
above*  of  the  Diocesan  Secretary.  Who  shall  make  up  the  per  contrii 
•side  of  her  account?  Who  shall  make  out  the  li»i  of  her  ExteUendesf — 
Come  forward,  Dean  Kipling; — Come  forward.  Dean  Andrews ; — Corae 
forward,  Bishop  Burgess  ; — Come  forward,  Bishpp  Marsh; — Come  for- 
ward, Bishop  Howiey; — Come  forward.  Archbishop  Sutton; — '*  De- 
fenders of  the  Faith  and  so  forth." — Come  forward.  Legion, — Saints  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes,  buttoned  up  into  unity  in  the  waistcoat  of  ^^e  Quar- 
terly Review,' — pp.  377- 

Such  is  the  classic  wit  with  which  our  author  can  enliven  a 
dreary  prospect!  and  this  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  he  has 
deigned  to  make  merry  with  his  opponents,  and  to  employ  the 
weapons  of  gay  irony  and  delicate*  sarcasm.  To  ourselves  he  has 
)>een  throughout  particularly  attentive^  and  besides  the  honourable 
mention  made  of  us  in  tiia  above  passage^  he  proposes  to  dignify  us 
(perhaps  rather  prematurely)  m  ith  the  bonf)ur  of  canonization^  and 
jocularly  designates  \\^  by  the  title  of  St.  Quarterly  Beview.  It  is 
gratifying  to  observe  that  profotmd  philosophical  reflectiou  is  not 
incompatible  with  sprightly  elegance,  and  that  our  author^s  applica- 
Mon  to  severer  studies  has  not  dimmed  the  brilliancy  of  bis  fancy. 

After  having  given  so  uieiancfaoly  a  view  of  the  present  system, 
we  hasten  to  reverse  the  picture,  and  to  show  how  complete  is  the 
alteration  proposed  by  the  author.  He  does  not  approve  of  half- 
measures,  and  accordingly  tlie  catalogue  of  what  is  to  be  abolished 
is  tolerably  extensive,  It  includes,  besides  *  all  recorded  declara- 
tions of  belief  concerning  dotctrine,'  all  dignities  and  all  ofSces  in 
jthe  church,  (e:?(cept  that  of  parish  clerk,)  and  ajil  without  exception 
in  the  universities.  College  fellowships  are  to  be  given  to  half- pay 
officers,  and  the  colleges  themselves  to  be  converted  into  invalid 
barracks.  The  perforipance  of  divjne  service,  which  for  some  rea- 
son 91*  other  is  still  to  be  continued,  is  to  be  cominitted  to  the 
clerk,  or  to  a  parish  bpy,  to  be  taught  r^ead^^ig  for  the  purpose,  and 
to  receive  a  small  stipend  out  of  the  poors-r^tes.  The  fidvantages 
>vbich  this  plan  offers  in  point  of  economy  are  obvious,  ai|d  the  in> 
provemeut  in  diypipline  will  prpbably  be  equal ;  for  if  the  young 
preacher  shoijld  be  guilty  of  any  irregularity,  his  congregation  V^ 
t<>  <-orrect  his  negiigepc^,  or  *  boyish  malice,'  by  proper  rebuke,  or 
if  necessary  ^  proportionate  appli^^ioi^  of  the  rod. 

These  are  Mr.  Bentham's  views  of  the  dignity  of  the  clerical 

profession,  at)d  the  remarks  whiph  he  ba^  incjderttally  let  fall  on 

*  that  of  the  iaw^  indite  it  tp  be  i)o  better^  and  i^  stand  in  need  of 
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idiiie  nimilkr  reform*  Ih  aeeml  to  think  tint  ihe  ^  maui  <>f  t^w/ 
the  '  veteran  and  wily  lawyer/  is  a  character  as  detrimentai  tg^  soi 
ciety  as  the:  *  iawyer-tutor^d  priest/  and  that  it  19  a  generaua  rivalry 
in  the  arts  of  fiction  that  endears  these  two  professions  to  om  ano>» 
ther. 

*  Fraud,  under  the  name  o(  Jiction,  being  the  grand  instrument  of  hii 
power — fraud  upon  the  legislatnfe*-^fraud  upon,  the  people— fraud  on 
every  occassion — is  dear  to  the  man  of  law  ;  dear  to  him — primarily  for 
the  sake  of  that  same  power,  secondarily,  and  by  force  of  habit,  for  its 
own  sake.     Fraud,  in  every  licensed  shape  Id  which  he  has  a  part  in  the 
management  of  it — (and  in  what  licensed  shape  has  he  not  a  part  in  the 
management  of  it?)  it  is  his  interest  that  to  the  eye  of  the  public  i(i 
sliould  be  as  familiar  as  possible     Familiar? — Why  ?  even  that  by  fami- 
liarity the  deformity  of  it  may,  as  nearly  as  possible,  be  rendered  im^ 
perceptible.     Never  •without  fraud  will  the  man  of  law  do  any  thing 
which  be  ean  contrife  to  do  hy  or  tcith  fraud.     Bad  things  he  does  by 
fraud,  because  be  could  not  do  them  otherwise:  good  things,  when 
tliey  must  be  done,  he  chooses  to  do  by  fraud, — that  by  the  goodness  of 
the  effect  the  blindness  of  the  public  may  be  deluded  into  a  belief  of  t4ie 
goodness  of  the  insiryment.     And  wliether  be  is  or  is  not  conscious  of 
them  (for — no  fees  being  to  be  got  by  the  perusal  of  it — his  own  mind, 
is  an  object  too  frightful  for  the  man  of  law  to  be  fond  of  looking  into) 
whether  he  is  or  is  not  conscious  of  them — in  the^c^iow*,  alias  tike 
frauds^  with  which  the  Catechism  will  be  seen  to  swarm,  may  be  seen 
the  cause  of  the  fondness  with  which  it  is  hugged,  not  only  by  the 
established  priest,  but  by  his  confederate,  the  man  of  law*     The  Liturgy, 
with  rts  Catechism  and  its  Altar,  h^ve  they  not  become  stepping-stones 
not  only  to  spiritual  bat  to  temporal  benches?  From  interpreting,  in  the 
Church-of-England  mode,  according  to  the  rules  that  will  be  seen,  the 
Oracles  of  God,  the  halt-bigot,  half-hypocrite  comes  to  interpret,  ac- 
cording to  the.^iame  rules,  the  oracles  of  the  grim  IdoJ,^  tp  which,  day 
^y  ^ayj  MUder  \\k^  name  oi' Commcm  Laviy  so  n^any  lives  and  fortunes  |ar« 
sacrificed :  the  Jdol  manufactured   by  his  predecessors  on  the  sanuc. 
Bench,  with  the  instrument  with  which^Samson  slew  the  Philistines.' — 
pp.  2^9,230.  .' 

We  cojtnffiQnly  feel  most  w^rpdy  on  those  suUj^cts  that  c^p^ 
tt^osi  lii^^riy  hon^  to  us,  and  it  ip  therefore  not  surprizing  that* 
amidst, a  geperal  haM«d  of  the  instit^jitions  of  his  cxivnUry,  M  r.  JJenn 
tnain'g  bitterest  aiiiiiiosily  shonM  he  direjcted  against  the  university 
^^  i^hith  he  v,<a^  edutaled,  a^ni  the  professioti  of  which  lie  is  '^ 
werober.:  The  otiject  of  the  universities  is,  lie  tells  us,  to  iiir 
culcate  *  habits  of  iMsinceritv/  and  to  teach  '  peijury  in  perfec- 
tion;' Uhe  end  qf  l^vv  isj  uncognoscibility.'  As  Mr,  B^ntham 
Qoes  not  d^al  in  facts,  we  cannot  speak  lo  bis  veracity,  and  do  not 
"^now  how  far  he  may  have  profited  by  the  mendacious  instruction^ 
^  hu college  tutors;  but  his  work  certainly  ejthibits  symplotus  of 
Uiicognoscibility  as  strong,  at  leai>t,  as  tii(^i>e  in  any  legal  composi- 
tion. 
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tion.  The  art  of  protecting  his  ideas  from  penetration  by  invdriag 
them  in  obscurity,  he  possesses  to  ah  unusual  extent.  This,  and  Us 
taste  for  quibbling,  Mr.  Betitham  may  perhaps  have  learnt  from 
his  former  professional  pursuits,  and  if  such  be  the  case  his  anger 
against  the  law  is  not  disproportionate  to  the  injury  it  has  done 
hun. 

It  is  in  tracing  human  actions  to  their  motives,  and  to  the  bidden 
feelings  which  give  rise  to  them,  that  the  power  and  discernment  of  a 
moral  philosopher  display  themselves  the  most.  Mr.  Benthaui  very 
adequately  performs  this  part  of  the  character.  He  points  out  the 
objects  with  a  view  to  which  every  measure  has  been  taken,  and 
leaves  nothing  uncertain  as  to  the  secret  or  open  des^ns  of  hb  op- 
ponents. His  ideas,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  by  no  means 
favourable  to  their  moral  int^rity.  To  the  Bishop  of  London 
he  is  indeed  Qiore  charitable  than  to  any  other  person  who  has  the 
ill-luck  to  be  mentioned  in  this  volume.  The  conduct  of  that  Right 
Reverend  prelate  arises,  it  is  hinted,  fromthe  misfortune  of  insanity, 
if  that  can  DC  called  a  misfortune  which  shelters  him  from  account- 
ability for  the  guilt  here  laid  to  his  charge.  This  instance  of 
exemption  is  however  solitary,  and  almost  all  the  other  persons 
and  classes  of  persons  mentioned  or  alluded  to,  are  accused  of 
the  worst  of  actions,  and  those  actions  are  traced  to  some  low  and 
degrading  origin ;  to  cool  calculating  selfishness,  or  to  '  interest-be- 
gotten prejudice.' 

Mr.  Bentham's  ^  laudatory'  remarks  are  very  rare,  and  he  sel- 
dom uses  terms  of  approbation,  except  to  apply  them  ironically 
to  his  enemies.  But  in  the  language  of  vulgar  scurrility,  his  vo- 
cabulary is  copious  and  original,  and  all  the  terms  of  abuse  that 
he  can  find  or  invent  are  profusely  distributed  on  whatever  is  with" 
in  his  reach.  In  his  indiscriminate  railing,  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
cognize any  marks  of  the  conviction  of  a  liberal  philosophy,  or  the 
warmth  of  a  generous  enthusiasm  for  theoretical  perfection.  If  he 
were  led  away  by  too  high  a  conception  of  the  dignity  of  our  nature, 
or  by  an  overstrained  zeal  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  we  might 
excuse  indignation  flowing  from  such  a  source,  and  pardon  intern-^ 
perate  expressions  of  it;  but  his  invective  evidently  arises  from 
wounded  vanity,  and  from  the  hatred  which  he  nourishes  against  all 
whom  he  looks  upon  as  obstacles  to  any  of  his  plans :  It  proba^ 
biy  never  occurred  to  him  to  doubt  the  infallibility  of  hb  reason- 
ings, or  the  certainty  of  his  conclusions ;  and  not  being  charitable 
enough  to  make  allowances  for  the  weaker  understandings  of  others, 
he  thinks  that,  but  for  their  own  selfish  views,  all  would  acknow-^ 
ledge  the  truth  of  his  doctrines.  He  therefore  denounces  as  hypo- 
crites all  who  are  not  his  converts,  and  apparently  feels  towards 
them  as  if  they  were  his  enemies.     No  accusation  \s  too  fmprobt- 
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ble,  no  insinuation  too  caliimhioiis  to  be  propagated  against  them. 
The  deep-rooted  malignity  exhibited  in  this  volume  must  render  it 
disgusting  to  every:  person  whose  mind  contains  die  smallest  por- 
tion of  candour. 

Mr.  Bentham's  friends  may  perhaps  offer,  for  his  present  pub* 
lication  the  excuse  which  he  so  kindly  proposed  for  the  Bishop  of 
London ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  in  giving  to  the  world 
these  angry  effusions^  he  has  acted  only  upon  the  principles  of  his 
own  peculiar  philosophy.  In  theTrait^s  de  Legislation  our  author 
has  classed  under  nine  heads  the  different  kinds  of  pleasure  of 
which  man  is  susceptible ;  amongst  these  a  place  is  given  to  the 
pleasures  of  malevolence,  ITje  work  before  us  is  a  practical 
exemplification  of  this  amiable  feature  in  his  ethical  system^  If 
any  man  doubted  before  the  existence  of  these  pleasures,  if  any 
were  ignorant  of  their  extent,  and  of  the  length  to  which  they  may 
lead  their  votary,  let  him  read  ^  Church-of-Englandism,'  and  he 
will  be  convinced  that  they  cannot  have  been  overrated. 

it  is  fortunate  that  this  book  (as  we  have  said)  is  not  at  all  at- 
tractive; it  is  too  obscure  to  be  generally  understood,  and  too 
ridiculous  to  be  admired ;  and  however  mischievous  the  intention^ 
the  tendency  will  be  very  innoxious.  Of  its  wor^t  part,  the  indecent 
levity  with  which  all  that  is  sacred  is  treated  in  it,  we  have  not 
spoken.  These  offences  must  be  answered  for  at  a  higher  tribunal ; 
but  we  would  seriously  recommend  it  to  the  author  to  consider, 
whether  the  decline  of  life  cannot  be  better  spent  than  in  captiously 
cavilling  at  the  doctrines  of  religion,  and  in  profane  ridicule  of  its 
most  holy  rites  f 


Art.  IX. — 1.  The  Travels  of  Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian,  in  the 
Thirteenth  Century;  being  a  Description  by  that  early  Travel-- 
ler  of'  remarkable  places  and  things,  in  the  Eastern  parts  of 
the  fvorld.  Translated  from  the  Italian,  ivith  Notes,  by  Wil- 
liam Marsderi,  F.  R.S.  8cc.  with  a  Map.     London.  1818. 

2.  Di  Marto  Polo  e  degli  alteri  Fiaggiatori  Feneziani  piit  illus^ 
tri  Dissertationi  del  P.  Ab,  D.  Flacido  Zurla.  Vol.  i.  in 
Venezia.  1818. 

'  TT  might  have  been  expected,'  Mr.  Marsden  say»,  '  that  in  ages 
•  ^  past,  a  less  tardy  progress  would  have  been  made  in  doing  jus- 
tice to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  a  work  (whatever  were  its  defects  as 
a  composition)  that  first  conveyed  to  Europeans  a  distinct  idea  of 
the  empiro  of  China,  and,  hi  shewing  its  situation  together  with 
that  of  Japan  (before  entirely  unknown)  in  respect  to  the  great 
Eastern  ocean,  which  was  supposed  to  meet  and  form  one  body  of 
water  with  the  Atlantic,  eventually  led  to  the  important  discoveries 
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of  the  Spoiriards  and  Portogueze.'  At  length,  htmever,  we  need  not 
scruple  to  assert  that  ample  justice  has  been  done  to  the 'charac- 
ter and  reputation  of  this  ^rly  oriental  traveller ;  and  that  the  name 
of  Marco  Polo  stands  completely  rescued  from  that  unmerited 
reproach  which,  in  an  age  of  ignorance,  was  wantonly  heaped  upon 
it,  and  which  five  centuries  have  not  been  sufficient  entirely  t» 
wipe  away ;  at  least,  according  to  Mr.  Marsden,  who  tells  us  Aere 
are  still  those  *  who  declare  their  want  of  faith,  and  make  tbe 
character  of  Marco  Polo  the  subiect  of  their  pleasantry.' — ^Therc 
nay  be  such  ^  persons ;'  but  we  should  be  somewhat  less  tender  of 
their  cavils  and  scruples  than  Mr.  Marsden,  and  manifest  very  little 
of  that  consideration  which  he  has  vouchsafed  to  shew  them,  bj 
undertaking  his  '  translation  and  commentary,'  as  he  tells  us, '  wi^ 
the  view  of  removing  from  such  candid  and  re/kcting  minds  anjf 
doubts  of  the  honest  spirit  in  which  the  original  was  compoaed.' 

For  ourselves  we  can  safely  say  that,  on  every  occasion  where  we 
have  found  it  necessary  to  refer  to  Marco  Polo,  either  for  the  corro^ 
boration  of  some  fact,  or  to  trace  back  the  progressive  geography 
of  Asiatic  countries,  we  never  found  cause  to  call  in  question  the 
fidelity  and  veracity  of  this  early  traveller ;  on  whom,  perhaps  not 
quite  appropriately,  Malte-Brun  has  not  hesitated  to  bestow  the  ap- 
pellation of  *  the  creator  of  modem  oriental  geography — the  Hum- 
boldt of  the  thirteenth  century' — We  say,  not  quite  appropriately, 
because  Carpin  and  Rubruquis  preceded  him  into  Tartary ;  and 
.  he  has  no  claim  either  to  science  or  philosophy,  with  both  of 
which  the  modern  traveller  is  so  eminently  gifted.  He  was  how- 
ever a  man  of  observation,  of  sound  judgment,  and  discretion ;  and, 
like  the  '  Father  of  History,'  whom  he  most  resembles,  always 
careful  to  separate  the  knowledge  acquired  by  his  own  experience 
from  that  which  was  communicated  to  him  by  others.  Mr.  Marsden) 
We  think,  has  succeeded  in  removing  every  unfavourable  impression; 
and  we  augur  confidently  that,  from  this  time,  the  reputation  of  thii 
noble  Venetian  will  be  considered  as  fully  established,  even  by  Apse 
on  whom  the  translator  has  bestowed  the  unmerited  compliment  of 
composing  so  elaborate  a  work  for  their  conviction* 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that,  while  Mr.  Marsden  was  pre- 
paring his  work  in  England,  no  less  than  three  Italian  publications 
on  the  life  and  travels  of  Marco  Polo  were  in  preparation  in  Italy- 
one  by  the  Cavaliere  Baldelli  at  Florence,  another  at  Rome,  and  a 
third,  the  only  one  that  has  yet  appeared,  by  the  Abbate  Placido 
Zuria,  who  had  already  published  a  short  account  of  our  traveller  in 
a  work  brought  out  in  numbers  at  Milan,  under  the  name  of  Fite 
e  Ritratti  d'Jllustri  Jtaliani,  in  which  was  given  a  pretended  por- 
trait of  Marco  Pblo,  but  which  is  proved  by  Mr,  Marsden  to  be 
altogether  fictitioat. 

Judging 
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Judging  from  thcj  scanty  additional  materials  interspersed  in 
Zurla's  work,  we  are  not  led  to  form- any  very  high  expectation  of 
the  other  two  which  are  to  follow ;  few  if  any  new  lights,  we  fear^ 
are  likely  to  be  produced  from  the  hidden  stores  of  Italy.  The 
plan  of  Zuria  is  radically  defective ;  h6  has  not  only  analyzed  but 
absolutely  anatomized  his  author-^cut  and  hacked  him  into  fragt« 
ments,  and  mixed  them  up  with  so  many  extraneous  scraps  of  hia 
own,  that  even  if  Marco  Polo  himself  were  to  rise  from  the  dead 
be  could  not  possibly  recognise  his  own  work — in  short,  it  is  no 
longer  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo,  btit  a  collection  of  dissertation^ 
on  the  geography,  natural  history,  customs^  &c.  of  Eastern  Tartar^ 
and  China,  preceded  by  a  biographical  notice  of  the  author  and  hi* 
family. 

Mr.  Marsden  has  adopted  a  very  different,  and,  in  our  opinion^ 
a  much  diorer  judicious  plan  in  the  conduct  of  his  work':  by  pre* 
serving  the  author's  narrative  entire,  he  has  exhibited  Marco  Polo 
in  his  true  shape  and  proportion,  unchanged  in  all  respects,  except 
that  of  his  English  dress.  We  were  indeed  persuaded,  before  w^ 
opened  the  volume,  tliat  no  one  was  so  well  qualified  to  do  justice 
to  the  merits  of  the  illustrious  traveller,  as  the  learned  and  accurate 
historian  of  Sumatrst.  His  residence  on  that  island,  which  i* 
largely  spoken  of  by  Marco  Polo  under  the  name  of  Java  Minor, 
first  gave  him,  he  says,  occasion  to  examine  the  narrativef  relating 
to  it;  ^  and  it  has  since,'  he  adds,  *  been  my  unceasing  wish  that 
the  elucidation  of  its  obscurities  should  engage  the  attention  of 
some  person  competent  to  the  task  of  preparing  a  new  edition  from 
the  best  existing  materials,  and  of  illustrating  it  with  notes  calcti^- 
lated  to  bring  the  matter  of  the  text  into  comparison  with  the  in^ 
formatroft  contained  in  subsequent  accounts  of  travels  and  other 
well  authenticated  Writings.'  This  task,  fortimately  for  the  literary 
world,  he  hts  himself  undertaken,  and  accomplished  with  that  suc- 
cess which  was  to  be  expected  from  so  able  a  writer.  Gifted  as 
he  is  with  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  customs,  character  and 
languages  of  most  of  the  nations  of  the  east ;  acquainted,  from  lof^ 
residence,  with  most  of  their  productions ;  possessing  a  library  well 
stored  with  oriental  literature ;  and  having  ready  access  to  the  best 
collections  that  Great  Britain  affords;— ^with  such  advantages,  super- 
added to  a  well  regulated  mind,  and  a  sound  and  discriminating 
judgment,  we  had  a  rightto  anticipate  a  work  of  no  ordinary  merit, 
and  we  have  not  been  disappointed.  The  Translation  is  as  close  as 
Sie  idiom \)f  the  Italian  and  English  languages  would  admit,  without 
beingobscure ;  and  the  ^  Notes'  will  be  found  to  contain  a  vast  mass 
of  information,  partly  derived  from  personal  knowledge,  and  partly 
from  the  best  authors  who  have  written  on  the  various'  subjects 
which  tH-e  brought  under  view. 

'.  H..2    -         .  '  '  Jn 
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,    Im  the  choice  of  a  text  for  his  traiislatioD,  Mr.  Manden  \?a5 
Ie;d  to  give  the  preference  to  the  Italian  version  of  Ramusio,  who, 

{'  ideed,  of  all  compilers^  may  be  considered  as  the  most  accurate, 
n  the  English  language  we  had  few  editions  of  the  work,  and 
none  that  could  be  read  with  satisfaction.  The  first,  bj  John 
Prouipton,  was  printed  by  Ralph  I*)ewberry  in  1579*  Of  Uiis  very 
rare  book,  entitled  '  The  most  noble  and  famous  Travels  of  Marcus 
Paulus,  no  less  pleasant  than  profitable,  &c.'  Mr.  Marsden  oh- 
;B^rveS|  ^  the  style  is  remarkably  rude,  and  the  ortliography  of  foreigB 
jianies  incorrect ;  but  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  text,  it  is  by 
no  means  defective/  A  second  English  version  may  be  found  in 
the  ^  Pilgrimes '  of  Samuel  Purchas,  in  which,  as  usual,  this  in- 
dustrious collector  has  taken  great  liberties  with  the  text,  and 
committed  great  mistakes.  Yet  this  version,  as  Mr.  Marsden  ob- 
serves, has  served  as  the  basis  of  that  given  by  Dr.  Campbell,  in 
bis  edition  of  the  collection  of  voyages  and  travels,  first  published 
by  Harris  in  17(H;  for  the  use  of  which  work,  he  tells  us,  the  lan- 
guage was  modernized  and  polished,  without  any  reference  to  the 
Italian  or  the  Latin  for  correction;  so  that  all  the  faults,  excepting 
those  of  style,  were  suffered  to  remain,  whilst  some  mistakes  im- 
putable, to  the  modernizer  have  been  superadded:  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  that  in  which  it  is  said  of  a  certain  causeway  in  China, 
that  •  on  both  sides  are  great  fences^  instead  of  '  great  fennes ' 
(fens),  as  it  stands  in  Purchas ;  the  word  being  *  palude-  in  the 
Italian.  Under  these  circumstances  it  will  be  readily  conceded  to 
Mr.  Marsden  that '  k  new  translation  of  Marco  Polo's  travels  was 
wanting  to  the  literature  of  our  own  country.' 

The  '  Notes '  however  are  the  most  important  part  of  the  vo- 
lume ;  and  the  plan  of  placing  them  at  the  end  of  each  section, 
from  which  they  are  respectively  referred  to  by  figures  in  a  conse- 
cutive series,  beginning  with  No.  J,  and  continued  to  No.  1495, 
is  perhaps  the  most  convenient  for  the  reader  that  could  have  been 
adopted.  Many  are  of  considerable  length,  and  each  of  them  illu^*" 
trates  some  point  in  the  text.  Of  the  78 1  pages  of  which  the  volume 
coiisists,  the  notes  occupy,  we  should  suppose,  not  less  than  two* 
thirds. 

,  With  such  a  variety  of  matter  before  us,  it  would  be  idle  to  at- 
tempt any  thing  like  an  abstract,  however  abbreviated;  and  unfair  to 
select  any  particular  note  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole.  We  shall 
therefore  confine  ourselves,  principally,  to  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life 
and  travels  of  this  illustrious  Venetian.  A  great  part  of  the  matter 
is  furnished  by  the  traveller  himself;  the  rest  is  chiefly  taken 
from  Ramusio.  We  had  hoped  that  the  Abbate  Zuria,  his  coun- 
tryman, mkht  have  been  able  to  supply  some  additional  informa- 
tion from  the  several  manuscript  collections  of  ancient  records 
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which  are  known  to  exist  in  the  libraries  of  Italy,  but  this  is  not  the 
case;  and  we  fear^as  we  have  already  observed,  that  all  the  materials 
of  any  importance  which  relate  to  the  Polo  family  are  already  before 
the  public.  The  only  advantage  which  this  writer  seems  to  have 
over  Mr.  Marsden  is  that  of  having  apparently  seen  the  manuscript 
chronicle  of  Frd  Jacopo  de  Aqui,  belonging  to  the  Ambrosian  li- 
brary in  Milan,  which  contains  some  account  of  the  life  of  Marco 
Polo,  but  of  which  Mr.  Marsden  had  no  other  knowledge  than  what 
is  conveyed  in  a  note  of  Amoretti,  in  his  account  of  the  voyage 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  by  Cap.  L.  F.  Maldonado,  which 
note  in  fact  contains  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  is  mentioned  by  Zurla^ 
personally  relating  to  our  traveller. 

Andrea  Polo  de  S.  Felice,  a  patrician  or  nobleman  of  Venice, 
had  three  sons,  Marco,  Maffeo,  and  Nicolo,  the  last  of  whom  was 
the  father  of  our  author.  Being  merchants  of  that  wealthy  and 
proud  city,  they  embarked  together  on  a  trading  voyage  to  Constan- 
tinople, where,  as  Mr.  Marsden  has  shewn,  they  must  have  arrived 
in  1254  or  1255.  Having  disposed  of  their  Italian  merchandize, 
and  learned  that  the  western  Tartars,  after  devastating  many  prdi 
vinces  of  A^ia  and  of  Europe,  had  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Wolga,  built  cities,  and  assumed  the  forms  of  a  regular  government, 
they  made  purchases  of  ornamental  jewels,  crossed  the  Euxine  to  a 
port  in  the  Crimea,  and,  travelling  from  thence  by  land  and  v^ater; 
reached  at  length  the  camp  of  Barkah,  the  brother  or  the  son  of 
Baiu,  grandson  of  the  renowned  Gengiskhan,  whose  places  of  resi-i 
dence  were  Sarai  and  Bolghar,  well  known  to  the  geographers  of 
the  middle  ages.  This  prince  is  highly  praised  by  oriental  writers 
for  his  urbanity  and  liberal  disposition,  and  the  traditional  fame  of 
his  virtues  is  said  still  to  exist  in  that  quarter.  The  confidence 
which  the  Italians  wisely  shewed,  by  placing  their  valuable  commo- 
dities in  his  hands,  was  repaid  with  princely  munificence.  They 
remained  with  him  a  whole  year,  when  hostilities  breaking  out 
between  their  protector  and  his  cousin  Hulagu,  the  chief  of  another 
horde  of  Tartars,  Barkah  sustained  a  defeat,  which  compelled  the 
European  travellers  to  seek  their  safety  in  a  circuitous  route  round 
the  head  of  the  Caspian,  and  through  the  deserts  of  Transoxiana, 
till  they  arrived  at  the  great  city  of  Bokhara. 

It  happened,,  during  their  residence  here,  that  a  Tartar  noble* 
man,  sent  by  Hulagu  to  his  brother  Kublai,  made  that  city  his 
halting-place.  From  motives  of  curiosity,  he  desired  an  interview- 
with  the  Italians,  vvith  whose  conversation  he  was  so  much  pleased, 
that  he  invited  them  to  the  Emperor's  court,  with  an  assurance  of 
their  meeting  a  favourable  reception,  and  an  ^mple  recompense  for 
the  trouble  of  their  journey.  The  dii&culties  of  their  return  home- 
wards^ on  the  one  hand,'  aiid  the  spirit  of  enterprize,  on  the  other, 
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mth  the  fair  prospect  of  wealth/ prompted  a  ready  compliaBoe; 
^d  recompnending  themselves  to  the  Divine  protection,  they  set 
put  towards  the  farthest  corners  of  the  east;  and  after  a  iourney  of 
.twelve  months  reached  the  imperial  residence  of  Kublai.  They 
yrefe  received  most  graciously  by  the  Grand  Khan,  who  was  very 
inquisitive  into  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  western  world,  and  so  weU 
^tisfi^d  with  their  answers,  that  he  determined  to  send  them  back 
in  safety  to  Italy,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  own  officers,  as  his 
gmba^sador  to  the  ^e  of  Rome,  professedly  with  the  view  of  pre- 
yailing  on  the  Pope  to  supply  him  with  preachers  of  the  gospel, 
who  might  communicate  religious  instruction  to  the  unenlightened 
people  of  his  dominions ;  though  Mr.  Marsden  supposes  that  poli- 
tical considerations  might  have  been  the  predominant  object.  Their 
Tartar  companion  soon  fell  sick,  and  was  left  behind.  But  the  im- 
perial tablet  was  a  safe  passport ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  three 
years  they  reached  Giazza,  or  Ayas,  in  Li^sser  Armenia,  and  arrived 
lit  Acre  in  1269- 

Here  they  learned  that  Pope  Clement  IV.  had  died  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  the  legate  oa  the  spot  advised  them  to  take  no 
iiArther  steps  in  the  business  of  their  embassy  until  the  election  of 
fi  new  pope.  They  therefor^  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Venice, 
lArhere  Nicolo  Polo  found  that  his  wife,  whom  he  had  left  with 
child,  was  dead,  after  producing  a  son  to  whom  she  had  given  the 
name  of  Marco,  out  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  her  husband's 
eldest  brother,  and  who  was  now  in  his  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year. 
*  Such,'  says  Mr.  Marsden,  *  were  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  author  of  the  "  Travels"  first  qiiakes  his  appearance.' 

Two  years  having  passed  away  without  any  election,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  factions  that  prevailed  in  the  sacred  college,  the  Vene- 
tian travellers  resolved  to  return  secretly  to  the  legate  in  Palestine, 
9ud  young  Marco  accompanied  them.  By  his  Eminence  they  were 
furnished  with  letters  to  the  Tartar  emperor ;  but  just  as  diey  were 
pn.the  eve  of  departure,  advice  was  received  at  Acre  of  the  choice 
0f  the  cardinals  having  fallen  upon  the  legate  himself,  M.  Tebaldo 
(^  Piftceuz^,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Gregory  X.  Our  travellers 
were  now  supplied  with  letters-papal  in  a  more  ample  and  dignified 
form,  and  dispatched  with  the  Apostolic  benediction,  together  with 
two  friars  of  the  order  of  Preachers,  who  were  to  be  the  bearers  of 
tjie  new  pope's  presents.  On  reaching  Armenia,  which  they  foimd 
kk  the  hands  of  a  fpreign  enemy,  Uie  two  friars  were  so  terrified  by 
the  apparent  danger,  that  they  declined  proceeding  farther,  and  re- 
^niog  (^  the  Polos  the  care  of  the  presents  from  the  Pope,  re- 
turned to  Acre. 

Mr.  Marsden  traces  without  difficulty  the  route  of  our  travelleri 

ipto  the  country  of  Badukshan,  where  they  .remained  twelve  months, 
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on  account  perhaps  of  Marco's  illoess^  which,  he  tells  us,  was  cured 
by  removiug  his  residence  from  the  valley  to  the  summit  of  an  adjoin* 
ing  hill.  They  crossed  the  great  ranges  of  mountains  nanted  in  our 
maps  Belttt-tag  and  Muz-tag,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Kash- 
mir and  other  countries  on  the  borders  of  India.  They  ascended 
the  elevated  and  wild  regions  of  Pamer  and  Bel6r;  on  their  way  to 
the  city  of  Kashghar,  belonging  to  the  Grand  KhaU;  and  the  usual 
resort  of  the  caravans.  From  this  place  they  proceeded  to  Kboten, 
and  traversed  the  dreary  desert  of  Lop  or  Kobi,  in  a  tedious  jour« 
ney  of  thirty  days>  passed  Tangut  and  Sifan,  and  came  to  Kan-cheu 
on  the  western  extremity  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Shen-si.  Re- 
maining here  for  some  time,  to  give  notice,  as  usual,  to  the  Grand 
Khan  of  their  arrival,  he  commanded  that  they  should  be  imnre^ 
diately  forwarded  to  his  presence,  at  his  expeqse,  and  with  tlie  at« 
tentions  usually  shewn  to  foreign  ambassadors. 

Their  reception  was  highly  gratifying;  the  emperor  comnvended 
their  zeal,  accepted  the  presents  of  the  pope,  and  received  with 
all  due  reverence  a  vessel  of  the  holy  oil  from  the  sepulchre  of  our 
Xiord,  that  had  been  brought  from  Jerusalem  at  his  own  desire, 
and  which  he  concluded,  from  the  value  set  upon  it  by  Christians^ 
possessed  extraordinary  properties.  Observing  young  Marco,  and 
learning  that  he  was  the  son  of  Nicolo,  be  honoured  him  with 
his  particular  notice,  took  him  under  his  protection,  and  gave  him 
an  appointment  in  his  household.  ^  It  is  impossible,'  Mr.  Marsden 
observes,  ^  for  those  who  have  read  the  account  of  Lord  Macart- 
ney's embassy  not  to  be  struck  with  the  resemblance  between  this 
scene  and  that  which  passed  at  Gehol  in  1793f  wben  Sir  George 
Staunton  presented  his  son,  the  present  Sir  George  Tliomas  Staun- 
ton, to  the  venerable  Kim-LongJ 

Young  Marco  soon  became  distinguished  for  his  talents,  and  re* 
spected  by  the^^court.  He  adopted  the  manners  of  the  country, 
and  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  four  languages  most 
in  use.  He  was  employed  by  his  sovereign  in  services  of  great 
in^portance  ii>  various  parts  of  China,  and  even  at  tbe  distance  of 
six  months'  journey ;  he  made  notes  of  what  he  observed,  for  the 
information  of  the  Grand  Khan;  and  it  is  to  these  notes,  un«- 
donbtedly,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  substance  of  that  account 
of  his  travels  which,  after  his  return,  he  was  induced  to  give  to 
the  world.  Distinguished  as  he  unquestionably  was  by  marks  oF 
the  royal  favour,  one  instance  of  it  only  is  recorded  by  him,  and 
that  incidentally  and  with  great  modesty.  A  newly  appointed  jp^i* 
yue/i,  or  governor,  gfYang-cheu-foo,  in  the  province  of  Kiang^u^^ 
being  unable  to  proceed  to  his  charge,  our  youi^g  Venetian  was 
scut  to  act  as  his  deputy,  and  held  the  office  during  the  u^ual 
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period  of  three  years.  That  his  father  and  unde  were  also  par* 
takers  of  the  monarch's  regard  is  evident  from  his  subsequent  hd- 
willingness  to  be  deprived  of  their  services :  for  when  seventeen 

i rears  had  elapsed,  and  the  natural  desire  of  revisiting  their  native 
and  began  to  operate  upon  their  minds,  all  their  endeavours  to  pre- 
vail on  the  emperor  to  consent  to  their  return  were  ineffectual,  and 
even  drew  from  him  some  expressions  of  reproach.  *  If  the 
motive  of  their  projected  journey/  he  concluded  with  saying,  *  was 
the  pursuit  of  gain,  he  was  ready  to  gratify  them  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent of  their  wishes;  but  with  the  subject  of  their  request  he  could 
not  comply.' 

It  was  their  good  fortune,  however,  to  be  relieved  from  this  state 
:of  impatience  and  disappointment  in  a  manner  wholly  unexpected. 
An  embassy  arrived  at  the  court  of  Kublai  from  a  Mogul-Tar- 
tar prince  named  Arghun,  (the  grand-nephew  of  the  emperor,) 
who  ruled  in  Persia.  Having  lost  his  wife,  he  sent  to  the  head 
of  his  family  to  solicit  from  him  another  wife  of  his  own  lineage. 
The  request  was  readily  granted,  and  a  princess  was  selected  from 
amongst  the  emperor's  grandchildren,  who  had  attained  her  seven- 
teenth year.  The  ambassadors  set  out  with  the  betrothed  queen  on 
their  return  to  Persia ;  but  finding  their  route  obstructed  by  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  country,  after  some  months  they  returned  to  the 
capital  of  China.  Whilst  they  were  in  this  embarrassed  situation, 
Marco  Polo  arrived  from  a  voyage  which  he  had  made  to  some  of 
the  East  India  islands ;  a  communication  took  place  between  the 
Persians  and  the  Venetians,  and  both  parties  being  anxious  to  effect 
their  return  to  their  own  country,  it  was  arranged  between  them 
jthat  the  former  should  represent  to  the  Grand  Khan  the  expediency 
of  availing  tl|emselves  of  the  experience  of  the  Christians  in  mari^ 
time  ^ff^irs,  to  convfsy  their  precious  charge  by  sea  to  the  gulph  of 
Persia.  The  empjeror  assented,  and  fourteen  ships,  each  having  four 
masts,  were  equipped  aiifl  provisioned  for  two  years.  On  their  de- 
parture from  ,hi^  court,  J^pblai  expressed  his  kind  regard  for  tlie 
Polo  fj^mily ;  and  extorting  frpm  them  a  promise  that,  after  having 
visited  their  ffiends,  they  would  return  to  his  service,  he  loaded  them 
jwith  pres.ents  of  jewels  and  othjjBr  valuable  gifts.  They  took  their 
route  by  Hainan,  the  poast  of  Gochinchina,  Malacca,  across  the  bay 
of  Bengal,  and  by  Ceylon,  the  celebrated  peak  on  which  is  particu- 
larly noticed,  as  is  ailso  the  pearl  fishery.  They  sailed  along  the 
western  coast  of  India,  and  finally,  after  eighteen  months,  reached 
Ormuz  in  the  Persian  gulph ;  having  lost  ^ix  hundred  of  the  marines 
apd  two  of  the  Persian  noblemen  on  the  passage.  Whether  this, 
fleet  ever  found  its  way  back  is  very  doubtful ;  and  its  fate  was  pro- 
pMy  less  interesting  at  the  court  of  Pekin,  on  account  of  the  death 
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of  the  venerable  Emperor  Kublai,  iivhich  took  place  in  the  begin- 
Bing  of  the  year  1 294. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  in  Persia,  information  was  re- . 
ceived  by  our  travellers  that  the  Mogul  king  Arghun  had  died 
some  time  before;  that  the  country  was  governed  by  a  regent  who 
was  suspected  to  have  views  on  the  sovereignty ;  and  that  Ghazan, 
the  son  of  Arghun,  was  on  the  frontier  with  a  large  army,  waiting 
for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  asserting  his  right  to  the  throne : 
to  this  prince  they  were  directed  to  deliver  their  royal  charge.  '  Of 
her  reception  and  subsequent  fortunes/  says  Mr.  Marsden, '  we 
know  nothing;  but  as  Ohazan  distinguished  himself  so  much  by' 
his  virtues  as  to  make  the  world  forget  the  defects  of  his  person,  (he 
was  very  diminutive,)  we  may  presume  that  she  was  treated  with  the 
respect  and  kindness  that  belong  to  the  character  of  a  brave  man.' 

Having  thus  accomplished  the  object  of  their  mission,  the  Vene- 
tians repaired  to  the  court  of  the  regent,  at  Tauris,  where  they 
remained  nine  months  reposing  themselves  from  the  fatigues  of. 
their  long  and  perilous  travels,  and  probably,  as  Mr.  Marsden  ob- 
serves, realizing  or  investing  more  conveniently  some  part  of  that  vast 
property  which  they  had  brought  with  them  from  China.  Having 
procured  the  necessary  passports,  they  proceeded  on  their  journey 
homewards,  passing  Trebizond  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine;  *  from 
vibence,  by  the  way  of  Constantinople  and  of  Negrqpont,  or  Euboea, 
they  finally,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  (as  they  piously  acknowledged,)^ 
in  die  full  possession  of  health  and  riches,  arrived  safely  in  their  na- 
tive city  of  Venice.  This  consummation  of  their  memorable  labours 
took  place  in  1295,  (a  date  in  which  all  the  copies  agree^)  after  an 
absence  of  twenty-four  years/ 

*  Up  to  this  period  (continues  Mr.  Marsden)  our  narrative  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  Polo  family  has  been  framed  from  the  materials,  how- 
ever scanty,  which  Marco  himself  had  directly  or  indirectly  furnished. 
For  what  is  to  follow,  we  must  principally  rely  upon  the  traditionary 
stories  prevalent  amongst  his  fellow  citizens,  and  collected  by  his  in-  * 
dustrious  editor  Ramusio,  who  wrote  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half 
after  his  time.  Upon  their  first  arrival,  he  says,  they  experienced  the* 
reception  that  attended  Ulysses  when  he  returned  to  Ithaca.  They' 
werf^  not  recognised  even  by  their  nearest  relations ;  and  especially  as 
Tj.fnours  of  their  death  had  been  current  and  were  confidently  believed. 
By  the  length  of  time  they  had  been  absent,  the  fatigues  they  had  un- 
dergone in  journies  of  such  extent,  and  the  anxieties  of  mind  they  had 
suffered,  their  appearance  was  quite  changed,  and  they  seemed  to  have 
acquired  something  of  the  Tartar  both  in  countenance  and  speech,  their 
■■  native  language  being  mixed  with  foreign  idioms  and  barbarous  terms. 
1^  their  garments  also,  which  were  mean  and  of  coarse  texture,  there 
was  nothing  that  resembled  those  of  Italians.  The  situation  of  their 
family  dwelling  house,  a  handsome  and  lofty  palace,  was  in  the  street  of 
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S.  Giovanni  CkrisostonK),  and  still  existed  in  the  days  of  Ramusio,  wkeit, 
for  a  reason  that  will  hereafter  appear,  it  went  by  the  appellation  of 
"  kt  corte  del  MiUionL"  Of  this  house  possession  had  been  taken  by 
some  persons  of  their  kindred,  and  when  our  travellers  demanded  aa- 
mittance,  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  they  could  obtain  it  by 
making  the  occupiers  comprehend  who  they  were,  or  persuading  them 
that  persons  so  changed  and  disfigured  by  their  dress,  could  really  be 
those  members  of  the  house  of  Polo  who  for  so  many  years  had  becm 
numbered  with  the  dead.  In  order  therefore  to  render  themselves  ge- 
nerally known  to  their  connexions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  impress  the 
whole  city  of  Venice  with  an  adequate  idea  of  their  importance,  tbey 
devised  a  singular  expedient,  the  circumstances  of  which,  tlamusio  says, 
liad  been  repeatedly  told  to  him  when  a  youth,  by  his  friend  M.  Gasparo 
Malipiero,  an  elderly  senator  of  unimpeachable  veracity,  whose  house 
stood  near  that  of  the  Polo  family,  and  who  had  himself  heard  them 
from  his  father  and  his  grandfather,  as  well  as  from  other  ancient  per- 
sons of  that  neighbourhood. 

'  With  these  objects  in  viewj  they  caused  a  magnificent  entertainment 
to  be  prepared,  in  their  own  house,  to  which  their  numerous  relatives 
were  invited.  When  the  hour  of  assembling  at  tabie  was  arrived,  the 
three  travellers  came  forth  from  an  inner  apartment,  clothed  in  long 
robes  of  crimson  satin  reaching  to  the  floor;  such  as  it  was  customary 
to  wear  upon  occasions  of  ceremony  on  those  days.  When  water  had 
been  carried  round  for  washing  hands  and  the  guests  desired  to  lak« 
their  places,  they  stripped  themselves  of  these  vestments,  and  putting  on 
similar  dresses  of  crimson  damask,  the  former  were  taken  to  pieces  and 
divided  amongst  the  attendants.  Again  when  the  first  course  of  vic- 
tuals had  been  removed,  they  put  on  robes  of  crimson  velvet,  and  seated 
thei)iselves  at  table,  when  the  preceding  dresses  were  in  like  manner 
distributed ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  feast,  those  of  velvet  were  dis- 
posed of  in  the  same  way,  and  the  hosts  then  appeared  in  plain  suits  re- 
sembling such  as  were  worn  by  the  rest  of  the  company.  All  were 
astonished  at  what  they  saw,  and  curious  to  know  what  was  to  follow 
this  scene.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  cloth  was  removed  and  the  do- 
mestics had  been  ordered  to  withdraw,  Marco  Polo,  as  being  the  young- 
est, rose  from  table,  went  into  an  adjoining  room,  and  presently  return- 
ed with  the  three  coarse,  thread-bare  garments  in  which  they  had  first 
made  their  appearance  at  the  house.  With  the  assistance  of  knives 
they  proceeded  to  rip  the  seams  and  to  strip  oft'  the  linings  and  patches 
with  which  these  rags  were  doubled,  and  by,  this  operation  brought  to 
view  a  large  quantity  of  most  costly  jewels,  such  as  rubies,  sapphires^ 
carbuncles,  diamonds,  and  emeralds,  which  had  been  sewn  into  them, 
and  with  so  much  art  and  contrivance,  as  not  to  be  at  all  liable  to  the 
suspicion  of  containing  such  treasures.  At  the  time  of  their  tukir,^; 
their  departure  from  the  court  of  the  Grand  Khan,  all  the  riches  that 
his  bounty  had  bestowed  upon  them  were  by  them  converted  iuto  the 
most  valuable  precious  stones,  for  the  facility  of  conveyance ;  being 
well  aware  that  in  a  journey  of  extraordinary  length  and  difficulty,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  transport  a  sum  of  that  magnitude,  in 
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pr^d.  The  disjplay  of  wealth,  so  incalculable  in  its  amount,  which  then 
lay  exposed  on  the  table  before  them,  appeared  something  miraculous, 
^nd  filled  the  minds  of  all  who  were  spectatoi^  of  it  with  such  wonder, 
that  for  a  time  they  remained  motionless ;  but  upon  recovering  from 
their  ecstacy,  they  felt  entirely  convinced  that  these  were  in  truth  the 
'honourable  and  valiant  gentlemen  of  the  house  of  Polo,  of  which  at 
first  they  had  entertained  doubts,  and  they  accordingly  exhibited  every 
inark  of  profound  respect  for  their  hosts.* — pp.  xvi — xviii. 

Well  vouched  as  this  anecdote  is^  and,  in  our  opinion  at  least, 
perfectly  accordant  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  Mr.  Marsden  is  in- 
credulous of  it,  because  (as  he  says)  it  betrays  a  mixture  of  vanity 
and  folly  quite  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  grave  and  prudent 
men,  which  in  the  preceding  part  of  their  lives  they  appear  to  have 
uniformly  sustained  ;  and  he  is  therefore  disposed  to  attribute  the 
story  to  the  fertile  invention  of  their  contemporaries,  or  to  the  suc^ 
ceeding  generation,  who  seem  to  have  regarded  the  travellers  in  no 
other  light  than  as  heroes  of  romance,  and  not  unfrequently  made 
them  the  subject  of  ridicule.     Of  this  the  reader  must  judge  for  him- 
self;— but  Ramusio  proceeds  to  state,  that  no  sooner  was  the  report 
of  what  had  taken  place  spread  about  the  city  of  Venice,  than  num- 
bers of  all  ranks,  from  the  nobles  down  to  the  mechanics,  hastened 
to  the  dwelling  of  the  travellers,  to  testify  their  friendship  and  good 
will.     MafTeo  was  honoured  with  a  high  office  in  the  magistracy. 
To  Marco,  the  young  men  resorted  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his 
conversation;  and  as  all  he  told  them  concerning  the  imperial  reve- 
nues, the  wealth  and  the  population  of  China,  was  necessarily  ex- 
pressed in  millions,  he  acquired  amongst  them  the  surname  of 
Messer  Marco  Mitlioni.     Ramusio  adds  that  he  has  seen  him  men- 
tioned by  this  name  in  the  records  of  Venice,  and  that  the  house  in 
which  he  lived  (even  down  to  the  time  he  wrote)  was  commonly 
termed,  *  la  corte  del  Milliom.'    Sansovino,  however,  in  his  ^  Vene- 
tia  Descritta/  attributes  the  popular  appellation  to  the  immense 
riches  possessed  by  the  Polo  family  at  the  period  of  their  return. 
The  Ambrosian  manuscript  of  Jacopo  de  Aqui  does  the  same; 
aud  Apostolo  Zeno,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Barboro,  corroborates 
the  prevailing  opinion.* 

Not  many  months  after  their  arrival  in  Venice,  according  to  Ra- 
musio, but  according  to  others  two  years  after  this  eventi  intelligence 
was  received  that  a  Genoese  fleet,  commanded  by  Lampa  Doria,  had 
made  its  appearance  off  the  island  of  Curzula,  on  the  coast  of  Dal- 
matia  ;  in  consequence  of  which  a  Venetian  fleet  put  to  sea  under 
the  orders  of  Andrea  Dandolo.  Marco  Polo,  being  considered  as  an 
experienced  sea-officer,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  one  oi 

•  Di  MatTO  Fob  e  degU  <tUn  ViMg^^atori  Venmuani  piu  illuttn  JHuermwni  de  P.  Ab. 
Z).  Placida  2JttWa.— p.  67. 
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the  galties.  The  Venetmns  were  defeated  with  great  loss ;  Dandolo 
-was  taken  prisoner,  and  Marco  Polo,  who  belonged  to  the  advanced 
division^  in  bravely  pushing  for\^'Hrd  to  the  attack,  was  wounded 
and  compelled  to  surrender.  He  was  conveyed  to  a  prison  in  Ge- 
noa, where  he  was  visited  by  the  principal  inhabitants,  who  did  all 
they  could  to  soften  the  rigour  of  his  captivity.  His  rare  adventures 
were  here,  as  well  as  in  his  own  country,  the  subject  of  general  cu- 
riosity. It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the  frequent  necessity  he 
was  under  of  repeating  the  same  story  would  become  irksome,  and, 

*  fortunately,'  says  Mr.  Marsden, '  for  the  promotion  of  geographical 
science  to  which  it  gave  the  first  impulse,  he  was  at  length  induced 
to  follow  the  advice  of  those  who  recommended  his  committing  it 
to  writing.'  With  this  view,  he  procured  from  Venice  the  original 
notes  which  he  had  made  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  and  which 
had  been  left  in  the  hands  of  his  father.  Assisted  by  these  docu- 
ments and  by  his  verbal  communications,  the  narrative  is  said  to 
have  been  drawn  up  in  the  prison  by  a  person  named  Rustighello, 
or  Rusticello,  a  Genoese,  according  to  Ramusio,  who  was  in 
the  daily  habit  of  passing  many  hours  with  him  in  his  place  of 
confinement ;  or,  as  others  suppose,  a  native  of  Pisa  and  his  fel* 
low  prisoner. 

A  strong  difference  of  opinion  lias  existed  among  the  editors  of 
this  extraordinary  narrative,  as  to  the  language  in  which  it  was 
orighially  composed ;  but  Mr.  Marsden  thinks  that  the  preponder- 
ance of  authority  and  argument  is  in  favour  of  its  having  been  a 
provincial,  probably  the  Venetian,  dialect  of  Italian  ;  and  the  rea- 
sons which  he  brings  forward  in  support  of  this  opinion  are  certainly 
not  lightly  to  be  passed  over.  Ramusio,  however,  from  whom  almost 
all  the  particulars  of  the  life  of  our  traveller  are  collected,  and  who, 
from  his  general  accuracy,  is  himself  a  host,  asserts  that  it  was  first 
written  in  Latin,  by  Rusticello,  in  which  language,  even  so  late  as 
his  own  time,  the  people  of  Genoa  were  accustomed  to  record 
their  ordinary  transactions.  He  adds,  that  a  translation  of  it  was 
afterwards  made  into  the  common  Italian,  or  '  lirigua  volgarei  with 
transcripts  of  which  all  Italy  was  soon  filled;  and  that  from  this  it 
was  re-translated  into  Latin,  in  the  year  1320,  by  Francisco  Pipino 
of  Bologna,  who,  as  he  supposes,  was  unable  to  procure  a  copy  of 
the  original.  But  where,  it  may  be  asked,  if  all  Italy  was  tilled 
with  copies,  could  be  the  diflSculty  of  procuring  one  in  Bologna? 
Ramusio  accounts  for  Marco  Polo  not  dictating  his  narrative  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  by  observing  that,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  years 
absence,  the  Polos  had  forgotten  their  native  speech,  and  presented 

*  un  non  so  che  di  Tartaro  nel  volto  e  nel  parlare,  avendosi  quest! 
dimenticata  la  lingua  Veneziana.'  But  the  same  argument  w*ouId 
apply  witlji  equal  force  to  the  Latin  language,  the  disuse  of  which 
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for  the  saqae  period  (for  they,  could  ,not  have  bad  any  occasion  for 
it  in  China)  was  full  as  likely  to  estrange  it  from  their  memory,  as 
their  native  language.^  The  question  indeed  is  not  of  paramount 
importance;  but  Mr.  Marsden*s  arguments  for  an  Italian  original 
appear  to  us  to  overturn  all  the  assertions  in  favour  of  a  Latin 
prototype. — (Introd,  p.  xxxii.) 

The  imprisonment  of  Marco  was  the  occasion  of  much  affliction 
to  his  father  and  uiicle,  as  it  had  been  their  wish  that  he  should 
form  a  suitable  matrimonial  alliance,  on  their  return  to  Venice.  All 
attempts  to  procure  his  liberation  by  offers  of  money  failed,  and 
they  had  no  means  of  conjecturing  even  the  duration  of  his  capti* 
vity.  Under  these  circumstances,  finding  themselves  cut  off  from 
the  prospect  of  heirs  to  their  vast  wealth,  it  was  agreed  that  Nicolo^ 
although  an  old  man,  should  take  to  himself  a  second  wife. 

Marco,  however,  after  a  captivity  of  four  years,  was  released  from 
prison ;  and  found,  on  his  return  to  Venice,  that  his  father  h^d  added 
three  sons  to  the  family,  whose  names  were  Stefano,  Maffio,  and 
Giovanni.  Being  a  man  of  good  sense  and  discretion,  he  did  not 
take  umbrage  sit  this  change  of  circumstances,  but  resolved  also  on. 
marriage.  He  had  two  daughters,  Moretta  and  Fantina,  *  which,' 
says  Mr.  Marsden,  '  from  their  signification  may  be  thought  to  have 
been  rather  familiar  terms  of  endearment,  than  baptismal  names. ' 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  Marco  erected  a  monument  of  hewo 
stone  to  his  memory,  which,  Ramusio  says,  was  still  to  be  seen,  in  his 
(iays,  under  the  portico  in  front  of  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo,  on 
the  right  hand  side  in  entering ;  as  to  himself,  his  countrymen  have 
been  most  unaccountably  silent.  His  will  is  said  to  be  dated  in  the 
vear  1323,  from  which,  without  pretending  to  much  accuracy,  Mr. 
Marsden  conjectures  our  celebrated  traveller  to  have  reached  some- 
where about  the  age  of  seventy  years. 

It  would  be  extraordinary  indeed  if,  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo  were  written,  many 
faults,  both  of  commission  and  omission,  were  not  to  be  found  in 
them.  The  greater  part  have  been  selected  by  Mr.  Marsden  for 
elucidation  in  his  notes,  and  for  vindicating  the  character  of  hk  au- 
thor, in  both  of  which  he  has  been  eminently  successful.  Of  the 
former  class  of  imputed  faults,  the  most  conspicuous  are, — 1.  The 
relation  of  miracles  pretended  to  have  been  performed  on  various 

*  In  fornCing  a  conclusion  on  this  point,  the  Italian  manuscript '  preserved  in  tlie  col« 
lection  of  the  nobie  family  of  Sorenzo*  is  hardly  to  be  considered  as  of  any  aasistence. 
It  aeeou  indeed  satislactorily  proved  by  Zorla  to  be  of  much  less  importance  than  Mr. 
Maraden  is  willing  to  admit ;  but  the  former  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  and  exa~ 
wmlng  it,  whereas  t];e  latter  trusted  to  the  report  of  it  bv  Apostolo  Zeuo.  Zurla  teJIs 
us  that  it  is  wrftten  in  a  dear  and  b^utifnl  character,  oearing  the  most  perfect  re- 
*eniUance  lo  that  in  wbick  the  *  note*'  on  Fra  Ma  tiro's  Map  of  the  World  are  written, 
^  date  of  which  '»  unquestionably  about  the  mjkidie  of  the  fifteenth^ century. 
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occasions ;  on  which  it  may  be  observed  generally,  that  every  body 
believed,  in  those  days,  in  divine  interference :  our  traveller,  how- 
ever, vouches  for  no  miracles  on  his  own  knowledge,  but  only  re- 
peats what  he  had  been  told  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  where 
the  traditions  were  current.  2.  An  apparent  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  magical  arts;  but  this  was  the  common  weakness  of  the  timeS) 
and  none  were  exempt  from  its  influence.  3.  TTie  descriptions  of 
animals  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  4.  The  statements  of 
the  extent  and  population  of  the  cities  in  China ;  5.  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  palaces  ;  6.  of  the  magnificence  and  number  of  bridges; 
7.  of  the  military  forces ;  and  8.  of  the  amount  of  the  imperial  re- 
venues. When  to  these  statements,  given  in  millions^  was  added 
the  extraordinary  story  of  the  black  stones  used  for  fuel,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that,  for  centuries  after  his  death,  he  should  h6 
branded  as  a  writer  of  romance. 

The  prominent  faults  of  omission  are  accusations  of  modem 
times ;  and  they  are  such  as  Mr.  Marsden  is  disposed  to  consider 
as  less  excusable,  if  really  imputable  to  himself,  and  not  to  the 
loss  of  a  pstrt  of  the  work,  or  to  the  omissions  of  transcribers. 
We  do  not  however  conceive  that  any  vindication  of  th6  author's 
character  is  at  all  necessary  on  this  head,  even  if  the  probability  wa^ 
not  apparent,  that  they  may  have  been  owing  to  both  these  causes. 
Where  is  the  traveller  who  has  been  careful  to  note  down  every 
thing  that  fell  under  his  observation  f  Manners  and  customs,  and 
new  and  singular  objects  of  nature  and  art,  however  strange  for 
a  time,  become  familiar  from  long  residence,  and  unless  noted  down 
while  the  impression  of  their  novelty  was  strong  on  the  mind,  may 
well  be  supposed  to  escape  the  subsequent  attention  of  the  narra- 
tor. We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  Homer  was  unacquainted  with 
the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  any  more  than  with  the  city  of  Thebes  and 
its  hundred  gates,  yet  no  mention  is  made  of  the  former,  while  he 
familiarly  speaks  of  the  latter.  Herodotus  describes  the  Pyramids 
from  ocular  inspection,  but  never  once  alludes  to  the  great  Sphinx. 
If,  however,  we  may  rely  on  the  chronicle  of  De  Aqui,  his  con- 
temporary, Marco  Polo  has  himself  fully  accounted  for  any  omis- 
sions that  may  appear  in  his  narrative.  So  little  credit,  s^iys  this 
writer,  did  he  obtain,  that  when  he  lay  on  his  death-bed,  he  wad 
gravely  exhorted  by  one  of  hij  friends,  as  a  matter  of  conscience, 
to  retract  what  he  had  published,  of  at  least  to  disavow  those  false-' 
hoods  with  which  the  world  believed  bis  book  to  be  filled.  Marco 
indignantly  rejected  this  advice,  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that^ 
far  from  having  used  any  exaggeration,  he  had  not  told  one  half  of 
the  extraordinary  things  of  which  he  had  been  an  eye-witness. 
Let  it  be  recollected  too  that  his  book  was  dictated  in  a  jail  at 
Genoa  from  loose  notes  sent  to  him  from  Venice,  and  we  shall  not 
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be    surprized  at  a  few.  omissions  of  objects  or  customs  however 
remarkable.    The  most  important  of  them  belong  to ^  China,  in 
^virluch  country  the  greater  part  of  his  time  was  passed.    His  ene- 
mies particularly  notice,— his  silence  with  respect  to  the  Great 
Wall — to  the  cidtiTation  and  general  use  of  tea — to  the  preposterous 
fashion  of  bandaging  the  feet  of  female  children  in  order  to  render 
them  small  and  usdess  through  life — and  to  the  employment  of 
m^heel  carriages  impelled  by  wind.     We  may  at  once  discard  the 
last  of  these,  as  we  believe  they  are  confined  to  a  particular  district 
of  the  province  of  Petchelee,  and  have  rarely  been  seen  by  an^ 
stranger.     The  other  three  were  certainly  familiar  to  him :  he  must 
have  seen  and  even  crossed  the  Great  Wall,  though  at  a  place  per- 
haps where  it  is  only  a  mound  of  earth;  but  the  most  perfect  and 
finished  part  of  it  is  not  more  than  sixty  miles  from  Pekin,  and  it 
is  there  so  very  similar  in  construction  to  that  of  the  walls  of  the 
capital  and  of  most  of  the  cities  of  China,  as  to  cease  possessing 
that  attraction  which,  at  first  sight,  it  undoubtedly  boasts.     Some 
authors  have  speculated  on  its  being  built  subsequently  to  the  time 
of  Marco  Polo ;  and  a  missionary  of  the  name  of  Paolino  da  San 
Cartholomeo  (in  a  work  published  at  Rome)  has  boldly  fixed  oki 
the  fourteenth  century  as  the  date  of  its  erection  :■ — he  might,  with 
equal  probability,  have  asserted  that  Julius  Caesar  invaded  Britain 
in  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  article  of  tea  has  supplied  an  almost  universal  beverage  to 
the  Chinese  from  time  immemorial,  and  appears,  by  the  early  annals 
of  the  empire,  to  have  then,  as  now,  contributed  to  the  revenue;  it 
is  mentioned  by  the  two  Mahommedans  who  visited  China  in  the 
ninth  century:  the  cramping  of  the  ladies'  feet  too  has  been  a 
custom  from  a  time  '  to  which  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to 
the  contrary.'  These  thii^s  must  therefore  have  been  well  known 
to  Marco  Polo,  though  he  has  omitted  them  in  his  narrative. 
.  But  it  has  been  the  fate  of  this  early  traveller  not  only  to  be 
chaijged  with  faults  of  commission  and  omission,  but  toliave  other 
matters  ascribed  to  him  of  which  he  makes  no  mention,  and  of 
which  indeed  he  could  have  no  knovyledge.  Thus  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  find  it  repeated  from  book  to  book,  that  gunpow- 
der and  the  mariner's  compass  were  first  brought  from  China  by 
Marco  Polo,  though  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  both  were 
known  in  Europe  some  time  before  his  return.  Indeed  there  is 
good  evidence  that  the  use  of  the  magnetic  needle  was  familiar 
here  long  before  he  set  out  on  his  travels ;  for  Alonzo  el  Sabio,  king 
of  Castile^  who,  about  the  year  1260,  promulgated  the  famous  code 
of  laws  known  by  the  title  of  ^  Las  siete  Partidas,'  has  (in  the  pre- 
amble of  ley  28,  titulo  %  partida  2,)  the  following  remarkable  pas- 
sage :  '  E  bien  asi  como  los  marineros  se  guian  en  la  noche  escura 
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.por  el  agtydf  que  les^  medidnera  efitre  la  piedra.  ^  la! est  1*6113,^168 
muestra  pQr  d5  vay^n,  tambien  en  Io»  malos  tiempQSy  qomo  en  los 
buenos — otro  si,  Iqs  que  ban  c|e  anconsejar  ai  Rev  deben  siempre 
gqiar  por  la  justicia.': — '  And  ad  mariners  guide  themselves  in  the 
dark  night  by  the  needle,  which  is  the  medium  (medianera)  be- 
tween tl^e  magnet  and  the  star,  in  like  mapner  ought  those  who 
have  to  counsel  the  king  always  to  guide  themselves  by  justice.'^ 

Now  it.is  obvious  that  the  monarch  would  not  have  availed  him- 
self of  the  happy  comparison  of  the  office  of  a  faithful  counsellor  to 
•  the  magnetic  needle,  if  tljat  instrument  had  not  been  generally  in 
use,  at  the  period  \vhen  he  wrote;  but  how  long  before  that  period  it 
had  been  known,  and  applied  to  the  purposes  of  navigation,  it  may 
be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  ascertain.  There  were  in  those 
times  no  philosophical  journals,  no  literary  gazettes,  no  reviews  to 
.comipunicate  such  intelligence  to  the  world ;  and  we  are  indebted 
for  the  little  information  which  has  come  down  to  us,  to  incidental 
notices  by  authors  not  writing  expressly  on  the  subject.  Thus 
Guyot  de  Provins,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the  year 
]]80,  evidently  alludes  to  the  magnetic  needle  in  the  /oUowing 
verses : — 

*  Mais  celle  estoile  ne  se  muet, 
Un  art  font,  que  mentir  ne  puct, 
Par  la  vertu  de  la  mariniere, 
Une  pierre  laide  et  bruniere, 
Ou  li  fers  volontiersse  joint, 
Ont  si  esgardent  le  droite  point. 
Puis  qu'une  aguille  ont  touchi^, 
Et  en  un  festu  I'ont  coucbie 
£n  I'eue  le  roettent,  sans  plus, 
£t  le  festus  la  tienneut  desus : 
Puis  se  toume  la  pointe  toute, 
Contre  le  estoile,'  &c. 

Jacobus  Vitnacus,  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  who  died  at  Rome  iff 
1^44,  and  who  composed  his  Historia  Orientalis  between  l^QO 
and  1230,  after  his  return  from  the  Holy  land,  says, — '  VakH 
necessarius  est  acus  navigantikus  in  mari/  He  had  himself  made 
more  than  one  voyage  by  sea.  And  Vicentio  of  Be^uvais  (Viccntius 
Bellovacius)  observes,  in  his  Speculum  Doctrinale,  *  Cum  enim 
vias  suas  ad  portum  dirigere  nesciunt,  cacumen  acus  ad  adanfiantem 
lapidem  fricatum^  per  transversum  in  festuca  parva  infigunt,  et  vasi 
pleno  aqdsB  immittunt.'  Bellovacius  died  in  1266 ;  how  long  be- 
fore his  death  the  above  was  written  we  know  not.;  In  another 
passage  he  seems  to  hint  that  the  Arabians  were  the  inventors;  but 
this  is  very  improbable :  hid  they  possessed  the  compass  when  th^ 
tnuied  so  largely  to  China  in  the  nititb  and  succeeding  oenturies, 
•  '  -     •  they 
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too  to  hav^  t)een  used  by  the  Tartars,  not  by  tfae  Oiinese,  nmi 
viere  probably  nothing  more  than  the  enormous  rockets  known 
ifi  India  at  the  period  of  the  Mahommedan  invasion.  It  is  clear 
th^t  Roger  Bacpn,  who  died  in  1294,  was  acquainted  with  the 
composition,  and  even  with  some  of  the  effects  of  gunpowder,  for 
it  is  recorded  in  those  of  his  works  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
It  would^  however,  be  diffictdt  to  connect  his  discovery  with  the 
application  of  it  to  the  purpose  of  \fwr,  by  a  people  apparently  un- 
acquainted with  the  labours  of  the  English  friar.  1^  Moors,  or 
Arabs,  in  Spain,  appear  to  have  used  gunpowder  and  cannon  as 
early  as  1312.  In  the  Cronica  de  Espana  by  Abu  Abdalia,  it  is 
^id  that,  *  el  Rey  de  Granada,  AbuUWaiid,  llevo  consigo  al  sitio 
de  Baza  una  gruessa  nidquina,  que,  cargada  con  mixtos  de  aznjre, 
y  dandole  fuegOy  despedia  con  estuendo  globos  contra  el  Alcazar 
de  aquella  ciudad.'  And  in  ]  33 1  when  the  king  of  Granada  laid 
siege  to  Alicant,  he  battered  its  walls  with  iron  bullets,  discharged 
hy  fire  from  machines :  this  novel  mode  of  warfare,  adds  the  anna- 
list, inspired  great  terror, — ^  y  puso  en  aquel  tiempo  grande  terror 
una  nueva  invencion  de  combate,  que,  entre  las  otras  m&qumas  que 
el  Rey  de  Granada  tenia  para  combatir  los  muros,  Uevava  pellotas 
de  hierro  que  se  lunzaban  confttego.^* 

It  is  stated  in  the  Cronica  de  Don  Alonzo  el  Oneeno,  cap.  (2fJ3, 
that  M^ien  Alonzo  XI.  king  of  Castile,  besieged  AJgeziras  in  1^2-3, 
the  Moorish  garrison,  in  defending  the  place — '  lanzabau  muchos 
truenos  contra  la  faueste  en  que  lanzaban  pellas  de  fierro  muy 
grandes.'  That  the  truenos  (literally  thunders)  were  a  species  of 
cannoii,  and  fired  with  powder,  is  clear  from  the  following  passive 
in  the  same  Chronicle, — *  Los  Moros  que  estaban  en  su  hueste  cenca 
de  Gibraltar,  des  que  oyeron  el  ruido  de  los  truenos,  e  vierbn  las 
afumadas  que  facian  en  Algecira,  cuidaron  que  los  Cristianos€omb»- 
tian  la  ciudad/  Mariana  mentions  the  circumstance  of  the  inkibitants 
defending  themselves  by  '  tiros  con  polvora  que  lanzaban  piedras;' 
and  adds  that  this  was  the  first  instance  he  had  found  of  any  mention 
of  the  use  of  such  arms.' — vol.  vi.  p.  54.  The  celebrated  battle 
of  Grecy  was  fought  by  Edward  III.  in  1346 ;  and  Hume,  on  the 
authority  of  Villani,  says  that  the  English  had  cannon,  but  not  the 
French ;  nt  is,  however,  ^vorthy  of  remark  that,  although  Villani  wis 
a  contemporary,  yet  he  composed  his  history  in  Italy,  and  therefoie 
could  only  speak  from  hearsay ;  whereas  Froissart,  also  a  contem- 
porary, residing  in  France,  and  almost  an  eye-witness,  makes  no 
mention  of  cannon,  although  he  describes  the  battle  very  particu* 
larly;  and  Tliomas  of  Walsingham,  who  wrote  more  than  three 

centuries  before  Hume,^  and  who  not  only  gives  a  very  detailed  ac* 

--"-  I         II 

*  Zurita,  Ai^n.  dc  Aragon,  t.  ii.  lib.  7.  ca{k  15.  C  99.  v. 
t  Ypodigma  Neustriae. 
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count  of  fbe  battle,  but  even  specifies  by  name  tUe  arjns  and  wea- 
pons used  by  the  English — gladios,  lanceas,  secures^  et  sagitlas — 
makes  not  the  slightest  mention  of  the  dombarde,  nor  of  the  pal- 
lolole  diferro  che  saettavano,*  The  French  were  beaten  by  the 
English  as  completely  at  Crecy  as  they  were  at  Waterloo;  and 
their  national  vanity  might  have  spread  the  report  of  the  English 
owing  their  victory  to  the  advantage  of  cannon,  with  as  little  foun- 
dation in  fact,  as  they  ascribed  their  defeat  at  Waterloo  to  the 
entrenchments  and  fortifications  of  Mont  St.  Jean. 

In  vindicating  ouf  traveller  from  the  charge  of  not  mentioning 
what  did  not  exist  in  China  when  he  was  there,  we  have  been 
tempted  to  lay  before  the  public  some  facts,  which,  though  proba- 
bly known  to  those  who  are  much  read  in  the  early  literature  of 
Spain,  may  yet  be  new  to  such  of  our  readers  as  are  not  familiar 
with  that  noble  language,  or  have  not  access  to  the  sources  from 
which  we  have  drawn  our  information  .f  for  this  we  look  to  their 
usual  indulgence,  though  we  feel  at  the  same  time  that  an  apology 
is  necessary  for  the  digression  to  which  it  has  led  us. 

To  return  to  our  traveller.  With  all  the  apparent  improbabili- 
ties, defects,  and  inconsistencies  of  the  narrative  there  is  still  enougfi 
in  it  to  convince  the  most  sceptical  of  its  general  accuracy ;  while . 
the  numerous  descriptions  and  incidents  afford,  as  Mr«  Marsden 
justly  observes,  unobtrusive  proofs  of  genuineness  \  among  others 
may  be  enumerated,  the  state  in  which  the  bodies  of  persons  de- 
stroyed by  the  hot  wind  of  the  deseVt  are  found — the  manufacture 
of  inebriating  liquor  from  the  infusion  of  dates — the  tradition  pre- 
vailing hi  Budakshan,  of  the  descent  of  its  princes  from  Alexander 
of  Macedon — the  gigantic  figures  of  idols  in  a  recumbent  posture 
— the  description  of  the  bos  grunniens,  or  y^k  of  Tartary— the 
figures  of  dragons  in  Kataian  or  Chinese  ornament — the  periodical 
residence  of  the  emperors  in  Tartary  during  the  summer  months— 
the  commencement  of  the  Kataian  year  in  February — the  ceremony 
of  prostration  before  the  emperor  or  his  tablet  by  word  of  com- 
mand— tlie  ascent  to  the  top  of  Adam's  Peak,  in  Ceylon,  being  ef- 
fected by  the  assistance  of  iron  chains — the  burning  of  coal,  before- 
mentioned,  and  a  great  vanety  of  other  matters  utterly  unknown 
at  the  time,  but  which  have  since  been  found  to  be  perfectly  correct. 
These  indeed  are  now  familiar  to  most  readers :  but  all  the  other 
subjects  of  which  the  author  treats,  and  which  are  not  so  generally 
known,  are  elucidated  and  explained  by  the  erudition  and  research 
of  Mr.  Marsden ;  '  who  has  added,  by  his  edition  of  Marco  Polo, 
another  treasure  to  the  stock  of  oriental  literature  worthy  of  his 
distinguished  reputation  as  a  linguist  and  a  geographer,  and  highly 
meriting  a  place  oh  the  shelf  of  every  library,  public  and  private. 

•  Villani,  torn.  ii.  lib.  12.  p.  280. 
t  Campany,  Quest,  Criu 
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Art.  X.— 1.  The  Case  stated  between  the  Public  Libraries  and 
the  Booksellers. 

It,  Address  to  the  Parliament  of  Great  BrilaiHy  on  the  Claims  of 
Authors  to  their  own  Copyright.  By  a  Member  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  (Richard  Duppa,  Esq.  LL.B.) 

3.  Reasons  for  a  further  Amendment  of  the  Act  54  Geo.  III. 
c.  156.  being  an  Act  to  amend  the  Copyright  Act  of  Queen 
Anne.    By  Sir  figerton  Brydges,  Bart.  M.  P.     1817. 

4.  A  summary  Statement  of  the  great  Grievances  imposed  on 
Authors  and  Publishers^  and  the  Injury  done  to  Literature,  iv 
the  late  Copyright  Act.     By  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  Bart.  M.  r. 

5.  A  Vindication  of  the  pending  Bill  for  the  Amendment  of  the 
Copyright  Act,  from  the  Misrepresentations  and  umust  Comr 
ments  of  the  Syndics  of  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge. 
By  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  Bart.  M.  P. 

6.  A  Vindication  of  the  Right  of  the  Universities  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  a  Copy  of  every  new  Publication.  By  Edward 
Christian,  of  Gray's  Inn,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law,  Professor  of  the 

•  Laws  of  England  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Isle  of  Ely.     1818. 

7.  Inquiries  and  Observations  respecting  the  University  Library. 
By  Basil  Montagu,  Esq.  A.M. 

8.  Inquiries  concerning  the  proposed  Alteration  of  the  Law  of 
Copyright,  as  it  affects  Authors  and  the  Universities.  By  Basil 
Montagu,  Esq. 

nPHERE  existed  no  law  for  the  delivery  of  books  to  certain 
•■'    public  libraries  till  the  second  year  after  the  Restoration,  when 
such  an  enactment  grew  out  of  a  law  passed  for  restraining  the 
press.     By  that  law,  no  person  was  permitted  to  print  any  book  till 
.It  had  been  previously  licensed.    Law-books  were  to  be  inspected 
by  the  Chancellor,  or  Chief  Justice,  or  Chief  Baron ;  books  on 
history  or  state-affairs,  by  the  Secretary  Of  State;  books  on  heraldry, 
by  the  Earl  Marshal;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  the 
.  Bishop  of  London,  was  to  examine  all  works  in  divinity,  physic, 
I  philosophy,  science,  or  art !   The  act  proceeded  to  reduce  and  limit 
the  number  of  printing-presses:  no  man,  from  that  time,  might  be- 
.  come  a  master-printer  till  those  who  then  existed  should  have  been 
reduced  to  twenty ;  and  the  master  letter-founders  were  to  be  four. 
Both  master-printers  and  letter-founders  were  to  be  nominated  and 
allowed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  no  man  might  keep  two  presses  unless  he  had  been  master 
of  the  Stationers'  Company.     Messengers  were  authorized,  by  war- 
rants from  the  king,  the  secretary  of  state,  or  the  master  and  war- 
dens of  the  Stationers'  Company,  to  enter  at  what  time  they  should 
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think  fity  and  learcb  ail  houses  where  they  should  kift>w,  of  upon 
some  probable  cause  suspect,  any  books  to  be  printed,  boUnd,  or 
stitched,  and  to  examine  whether  the  same  were  licensed  or  not. 
By  the  same  statute,  every  printer  was  required  to  send  three  copies 
of  every  book  new  pfinted,  or  reprinted  with  additions,  to  the  Sta- 
tioners' Company,  and  these  copies  were  to  be  sent  from  thence  ta 
the  king's  library  and  to  the  public  libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. The  object  of  requiring  this  delivery  was  manifestly  to 
enforce  the  intentions  of  the  act,  by  bringing  every  book  under  the 
cognizance  of  persons  who  would  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  law 
were  observed.  This  statute  continued  in  force  for  a  few  years, 
and  when  the  inflammatory  spirit  of  fanaticism  was  supposed  in 
some  degree  to  have  spent  itself,  it  was  suffered  to  expire ;  the 
press  again  became  free,  and  the  delivery  of  the  three  copies  ceased 
to  be  law.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  James  II.  was  to  revive  an  act 
so  entirely  conformable  to  his  temper  and  designs ;  and  it  was  con- 
tinued for  six  years  after  the  Revolution.  Then  it  was  allowed  to 
die :  the  Imprimatur  disappeared  from  Etiglish  books,  and  the  de- 
livery of  the  three  copies  again  was  at  an  end,  that  delivery  having 
been  imposed,  not  as  an  encouragement  to  literature,  but  ^  as  on« 
of  the  auxiliary  inquisitorial  restrictions  on  the  press.' 

In  the  year  1709>  being  the  8th  of  Queen  Anne,  an  act  was  made 
*  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  vesting  the  copies  of  printed 
books  in  the  authors  or  purchasers  of  such  copies,  during  the  timet 
*  therein  mentioned.'  The  preamble  to  this  la^  stated  that  printers, 
booksellers,  and  other  persons  had  of  late  frequently  taken  the  li- 
berty of  printing  and  publishing  books,  and  other  writings,  without 
the  consent  of  the  authors  or  proprietors,  '  to  their  very  great  de- 
triment, and  too  often  to  the  ruin  of  them  and  their  families ;'  and 
the  act  itself  was  designed  *  for  preventing  such  practices  for  the 
future,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  learned  men  to  compose  and 
write  useful  books.'  By  this  act  it  was  declared,  that  the  author  or 
his  assigns  should  possess  an  exclusive  copyright  for  the  term  of 
fourteen  years  from  the  day  of  publication  and  no  longer,  and  that, 
after  tbe  expiration  of  that  term,  the  sole  right  should  return  to  the 
author  if  he  were  living,  for  another  fourteen  years.  A  penalty  of 
one  penny  for  every  sheet  was  then  imposed  upon  all  pirated  copies 
of  books,  besides  the  forfeiture  of  the  books  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  copy  for  waste  paper:  but  it  was  declared  that  no  person 
should  be  subject  to  the  penalties  thus  imposed,  unless  the  title  to 
the  copy  of  the  book  should  have  been  entered  before  publication 
in  the  Register  book  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  in  such  manner  as 
had  been  usual.  .  The  Stationers'  Company  was  first  chartered  by 
Philip  and  Mary,  because,  die  charter  says, '  seditious  aiid  heretical 
books,  both  in  rhymes  and  tracts,  were  (teily  printed,  renewing  and 
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spreadiog  great  and  detestable  heresies  against  the  Catholic  doc- 
trines of  the  Holy  Mother  Church/  To  put  a  stop  to  this  evil, 
the  charter  embodied  .ninety-seven  persons^  whom  it  named,  and 
enacted  that  no  one  should  practise  the  art  of  printing  in  England 
unless  he  belonged  to  the  Company,  or  had  a  license.  The  master 
and  wardens  were  authorized  to  search,  seize,  and  destroy  all  pro- 
hibited books,  and  imprison  any  one  who  should  exercise  the  art  of 
printing  contrary  to  this  ordinance*  It  soon  became  the  practice 
of  the  Company  to  keep  a  public  register  in  their  common- hall  for 
the  entry  and  description  of  books  and  copies. 

By  the  bill  as  it  was  originally  brough't  in,  the  delivery  of  the 
three  copies  was  again  required ;  as  it  passed  through  the  House  of 
Commons  one  was  added  for  Sion  College,  and  another  for  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Edinburgh.  And  in  the  House  of  Lords 
four  were  added  for  the  Scotch  Universities,  making  in  all  nine  co* 
pies.  It  is  worthy  of  notice^  that  the  bill,  &s  it  was  introduced,  had 
no  limitation  of  the  copyright,  but  proceeded  upon  the  fair  com- 
mon law  right  and  natuml  equity  of  authors  and  proprietors  to  a 
perpetual  copyright,  which  they  had  always  before  enjoyed.  The 
limitary  words  were  introduced  during  its  progress  through  parlia^ 
ment,  and  there  have  been  Judges  who  thought  that  the  limitation 
was  intended  to  apply  only  to  the  penalties  which  the  act  imposed 
upon  those  persons  who  should  think  proper  to  publish  books  which 
were  the  property  of  others.  The  same  act  contained  this  curious 
clause,  that  if  any  person  conceived  the  price  which  was  fixed  upon  a 
new  book  to  be  high  and  unreasonable,  he  might  complain  of  it  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, certain  of  the  judges  in  England  and  Scotland,  the  Vice  Chan- 
cellors of  either  University^  or  the  Rector  of  the  College  of  Edin- 
burgh, any  one  of  which  persons  was  empowered  to  summon  before 
him  the  printer  or  bookseller,  question  him  concerning  the  causes  of 
the  alleged  high  price,  reduce  it  to  what  they  might  think  just  and  rea- 
sonable, and  in  such  case  condemn  the  said  printer  or  bookseller  ^  in 
all  costs  and  charges  that  the  person  or  persons  so  complaining  had 
been  put  unto,  by  reason  of  such  complaint.'  The  enforcement  of 
this  wise  clause  has  lately  been  recommended  in  the  newspapers  by 
some  blockhead,  who  may  be  excused  for  not  knowing  that  it  was 
repealed  in  George  the  Second's  reign,  but  is  not  to  be  pardoned 
for  the  meddling  and  tyrannical  dispositioq  which  wouM  revive  a 
power,  as  vexatious  in  itself  as  it  is  incompatible  with  the  com- 
mon principles  of  free  trade. 

The  framers  of  this  bill  discovered  a  strange  ignorance  of  the 
principles  of  trade,  and  they  were  not  better  acquainted  with  the 
true  interests  of  literature.  The  bill,  however,  for  a  full  century 
was  imderstood  and  acted  upon  according  to  its  iuteutions,  as  hav-* 
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vigbeen  fraoied  soldy  for  the  purpose  of;  protecting  aotbors  and 
tbeir  assigns  from  piracy.  And  during  more  than  half  that  time  it 
i^S'  established  by  repeated  decisions  in  the  Court  of  Cbancery 
that  the  Common  Law  right  of  authors  to  the  copyright  of  their 
own  W4>rks  was  not  taken  away  by  the  statute  of  Anne ;  but  in 
1774  the  House  of  Lords  made  a  new  decree,  and  voted  the 
Common  Law  right  to  be  merged  in  that  statute.  Upon  this  de^ 
cision  the  EngUsh  and  Scotch  Universities  and  the  three  public 
schools  of  Winchester,  Eton,  and  Westminster  petitioned  parlia- 
ment to  secure  to  them  a  perpetual  copyright  in  all  books  which 
theretofore  had  been  deemed  their  property,  or  which  might  there** 
after  become  so ;  and  they  obtained  the  prayer  of  their  petition. 
*  Thus/  says  Mr.  Duppa,  '  the  Universities  preserved  their  per- 
petual copyright;  the  King  also  retains  his  copyright  for  ever  by 
commoD  law;  but  the  authors  lost  theirs  by  an  act  which  Mas 
Bieant  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  and  to 
give  an  additional  protection  and  security  to  their  property.'  Why 
no  similar  petition  was  presented  by  the  authors,  who  were  infij* 
nitely  more  aggrieved,  may  easily  be  understood ;  they  felt  and 
suffered  as  individuals,  but  were  of  all  men  least  likely  either  to  act 
as  a  tKKly,  or  to  obtain  attention  to  their  claims. 

With  regard  to  the  delivery  of  the  nine  copies,  it  was  understood 
for  about  an  hundred  years  after  the  passing  of  the  act,  that  copies 
were  required  of  those  books  only  which  should  be  registered  at 
Statiopers'  Hall.  Authors  and  booksellers  therefore  who  thought 
the  protection  which  the  Act  of  Anne  afforded  them  worth  the 
expei^se  of  nine  copies,  registered  their  books,  if  they  apprehended 
ai^  invasion  of  their  copyright.  And  when  the  bill  which  restored 
to  the  Universities  and  public  schools  the  perpetuity  of  their  copy* 
rights  was  passed,  it  appears  undeniable  that  the  House  of  Con^- 
mons  and  the  friends  of  the  Universities  acquiesced  in  this  opinion:; 
for  it  was  ordered  that  the  Committee  should  make  provision  for 
enforcing  the  clause  in  the  Act  of  Anne  which  provides  for  the  der 
livery  of  the  copies  of  <  each  book  printed  and  regisiered  under  the 
direction  of  the  said  Act/  A  decision  of  the  court  of  King's 
Bench  iu  i79B  established  that  the  author  had  a  right  of  action  for 
damages,  independent  of  the  penalty ;  but  before  this  decisi^i  the 
practice  of  registering  important  books  had  become  very  unusual. 
Lord  Colchester's  bill  for  extending  the  laws  of  cop3fright  to  Ireland 
required  two  additional  copies  for  the  Dublin  libraries,  but  con- 
firmed the  received  interpretation  of  the  act  by  expressing  that  they 
were  po  be  of  such  books  as  should  be  entered  in  the  Register.  The 
act  for  the  suppression  of  seditious  societies  which  directed  that  the 
printer's  name  should  be  affixed  to  every  work,  required  also  that 
he  should  reserve  a  copy  of  every  wprk  which  he  printed. 
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Siicb  were  tb«  lawi  upon  this  tubject  and  such  the  practicotW 
the  year  1805.  The  public  libnurie»  and  the  Universities  acqtfieseed 
in  the  settled  practice ;  tliey  received  such  publications  as  wer^ 
entered  at  Stationers'  Hall>  and  instead  of  demanding  oAers  as  their 
right,  and  thereby  lttv}ing  a  tax  upon  literature,  were  left  to  act  as 
its  patrons  by  purchasing,  if  they  pleased,  such  as  were  deemed 
worthy  of  their  choice.     But  behold, 

here  is  Domine  Picklock, 

My  man  o'  law,  solicits  all  my  causes ; 
Follows  my  business ;  makes  and  compounds  my  quarrels 
Between  my  tenants  and  me ;  sows  all  my  strifes 
And  reaps  them  too ;  troubles  the  country  for  me, 
And  vexes  any  neighbour  that  I  pl^iase. 

In  the  year  1805,  Mr.  Basil  Montagu  who,  at  that  time,  resided 
•at  Cambridge,  eidier  wished  to  enforce  to  the  utmost  the  supposed 
•claims  of  his  University,  or  found  it  less  agreeable  to  supply  him- 
self with  law-books  at  his  own  expense  than  at  that  of  theandiora 
and  booksellers,  and  constrtung  the  law  with  a  view  to  one  or  other 
of  these  purposes,  he  addressed  a  set  of  queries  to  the  Univennties 
for  the  purpose  of  inciting  them  to  assert  a  claim  to  copies  of  every 
work  that  should  be  published  whether  it  were  registered  or  not. 
Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Professor  Christian  experienced  the  great 
'inconvenience  of  not  being  able  to  obtain  from  the  University  librai^ 
Mr.  East's  Reports,  Mr.  Vesey's  Decisions,  and  other  books  of 
like  importance  to  himself  in  his  professional  and  individual 
studies.  And  he  likewise  published  a  treatise  with  the  same  object 
as  Mr.  Basil  Montagu,  and  from  the  same  motive,  as  he  caocUdljr 
avows. 

'  Mr.  Professor  Christian  admits  that  some  persons  are  inclined 
to  think  it  ^  a  paltry  and  mendicant  attempt  to  take  from  a  poor 
author  nine  or  eleven  copies  of  a  valuable  work ;'  but  he  maintains 
that  it  is  a  great  national  object  perfectly  consistent  not  only  with 
the  present  law,  but  with  sound  policy  and  good  government,  and 
«lso  with  the  best  principles  of  moral  Justice.  He  says,  that  it  is 
*  an  equitable  tax  upon  the  republic  of  learning  for  the  benefit  of 
learning  itself,'  and  that  it  would  be  paid  *  with  alacrity  by  every 
honourable  author  as  a  debt  of  justice  and  gratitude  for  the  benefit 
which  he  must  or  might  have  received  from  the  Universities  as  the 
common  fountains  of  science.'  He  says,  that  *  even  the  most  merc^ 
-nary  authors  expect  to  be  repaid  not  by  the  purchasers  of  their  works, 
but  by  the  credit  they  hope  to  derive  from  their  exertions  and  in- 
dustry, and  by  the  general  advancement  of  their  fortune  in  life;' 
that  ^  they  are  anxious  and  ambitious  that  their  works  should  b^ 
iionoured  with  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  public  libraries  of  the 
kingdom/  and  that '  tney  are  indUferent  with  respect  to  purchasers 
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9  diey  bav«  but  readers.'  To  the  smfhdr»  therefore  he  re^eMnt* 
"tiie  tax-as  altogether  usefiil^  honourable,  and  agreeable;  aitd  to  the 
booksellers  he  maitilBins  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  concern^  because, 
'  whether  nine  or  ninety  copies  ate  given  flway,  it  is  all  one  to 
^them ;  they  can  calculate  their  loss  and  gain,  advantage  arid  disad- 
iraatage,  to  the  greatest  nicety ;  tliey  can  either  give  riie  audior  less, 
or  make  the  public  pay  more/  As  the  best  means  of  putting  tbn 
important  subject  in  a  train  of  further  investigation,  he  proposed 
that  the  University  of  Cambridge  should  institute  an  action  upon 
the  statute  of  Anne.  But  if  the  judgment  of  the  court  should 
confirm  his  opinion,  still  he  thought  an  application  to  Parliament 
would  be  indispensable,  because  the  presumed  right  was  lost  if  the 
action  was  not  brought  within  three  months  after  the  publication  of 
^  book,  and  because  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  two  Irish  libraries 
could  not  recover  their  copies  unless  the  book  were  entered  in  the 
Register.  There  were  also,  he  said,  many  persons  who,  though  they 
thought  it  a  great  national  object  that  all  the  Universities  shouM 
be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  every  new  publication,  yet  could  not 
^nd  it  in  their  hearts  to  deprive  an  author  of  what  they  conceived 
•^o  be  his  property^  Every  object,  it  appeared  to  him,  would  be 
attained  if  the  legislature  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  ext^MJ  the 
"copyright  of  authors,  and  secure  beyond  dispute  the  claims  of  die 

Sublic  libraries.  For  with  regard  to  authors,  he  thought  that  Lord 
lansfield,  Blackstone,  and  tt^  other  authorities  wbp  had  declared 
in  favour  of  their  perpetual  copyright,  had  great  reason  on  their 
^mde;  and  he  stated,  with  considerable  force,  the  hardship  and  ab- 
satditf  of  the  law  as  it  then  existed,  which  made  the  second  term 
of  fourteen  years  contingent  upon  the  writer's  life;  '  so  if  an  author, 
when  be  is  advanced  in  age,  offei*s  a  valuable  work  for  sale,  as  the 
firodoctionof  the  labour  of  a  long  life,  he  will  have  the  mortificatioa 
•to  be  told,  that  the  price  of  his  work  must  necessarily  be  much  lower 
than  if  he  had  completed  it  twenty  or  thirty  years  sooner,  at  an 
earlier  period  of  life.  Thus  when  the  work  is  more  valuable  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  it  becomes  less  profitable  to  the  author  and  his 
family/ 

Nee  proswit  domino  qua  prosunt  onm&us  artes. 
The  university  of  Cambridge  acted  upon  the  Professor's  advice, 
«nd  brought  an  action  for  the  non-delivery  of  a  Vindication  of  Mr. 
Fox's  Hbtorical  work.  The  booksellers,  believing  the  detnand  to 
be  unfounded,  defended  the  action.  A  special  case  was  made  out 
upon  it  and  argued  before  the  court  of  King's  Bench.  It  was  con- 
tended that  the  act  of  Anne,  according  to  its  true  spirit  and  otject, 
as  well  as  accordii^  to  the  literal' meaning  of  the  words,  enf- 
joined  the  delivery  only  of  siM^h  books  as  should  be  registered;  and 
it- was  argued  that  the  subsequent  acts  of  15  and  41  Geor^III. 
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were,  ia  facli  legblalive  expositions  of  the  meaoii^  of  the  stalote 
of  Anne,  to  the  same  effect :  :the  court,  however,  deterpiiaed  that 
thet  statute  was  to  be  construed  by  itself,  and  that  this  compeb  the 
delivery  of  copies  of  all  books  whether  registered  or  not. 

The  miitter  was  then  brought  before  parliament — ^a  Committee 
was  appointed ;  evidence  was  heard,  and  parliament,  in  the  year 
1^14,  upon  the  report  of  the  Committee,  decided  that  eleven  copie$ 
for  the  public  libraries,  which  claimed  a  right  upon  the  existing 
statutes,  should  be  delivered  of  such  works  as  should  ^  be  respec- 
tively demanded  on  behalf  of  such  libraries  respectively,'  within 
one  montb  after  the  demand  should  be  made,  which  demand  was 
to  be  made  within  twelve  months  from  the  time  of  publication. 
Mr.  Professor  Christian's  suggestion  concerning  an  extension  of 
copyr^ht  was  also  adopted;  and  authors  and  their  assigns  were 
declared  to  have  that  right  for  twenty-eight  years  certain,  and  for 
the  residue  of  the  author's  life,  this  provision  having  a  reU'ospec- 
tive  effect  in  favour  of  living  authors. 

Under  such  a  tax  as  that  of  the  eleven  copies  it  vfas  not  likely 
that  the  authors  or  booksellers  should  rest  without  making  aome 
attonpt  to  deliver  themselves  from  the  burthen,    They  requested  a 
furtbcHT  consideration  of  the  case,  appealing  to  the  wisdom,  to  the 
justice,  to  the  liberality,  to  the  humanity  of  the  legislature.     Facts 
of  the  most  conclusive  force  appeared  upon  the  evidence  which 
they  adduced.    It  has  been  shown  in  evidence  that  the  demand  for 
works  in  certain  branches  of  knowledge  is  so  small  that  the  tax  of 
eleven  copies  upon  the  publication  must  <^rate  as  a  prohibition 
Ugaiost  them.    Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  have  declared  that,  be- 
cause of  this  impost,  they  have  declined  to  publish  a  work  upon  die 
nou-descript  plants  of  South  America,  by  Baron  Humboldt :  nor 
is  this  the  only  instance  in  which  science  i$  suffering,  and  men  of 
acience  are  in  danger  of  being  deprived  both  of  the  remuneration 
and  honour  which  they  ought  to  derive  from  their  labours.     If  the 
law  continues  to  be  enforced,  die  completion  of  Dr.  Sibthorps 
magnificent  Flora  6r«ca  must  probably  be  relimjuished  by  the 
editor,  although  the  profits  of  an  estate  of  200/.  a-year  were  be^- 
queathed  by  that  eminent  botanist  towards  defraying  the  expense. 
'The  law  has  prevented  the  continuation  of  Mr.  Daniel's  Oriental 
Scenery,  of  his  works  on  Africa  and  Ceylon,  and  of  his  series  of 
Scenes  and  Figures  illustrative  of  the  customs  of  India.     For  the 
same  reason  Mr.  Cooke  has  laid  aside  two  great  works,  though  some 
of  tlie  plates  were  actually  engraved,  thinking  it  a  less  evil  to  incur 
this,  though  a  heavy  loss,  than  to  bear  the  heavier  penalty  of  deli- 
vering eleven  copies.     An  edition  of  Barclay's   Ship  of  Fools 
would  have  been  printed  had  it  not  beeq  for  this  prohibitory  tax. 
A  ^ork  Mppi)  the  A^()Ilitect^ral  Antiquities  pf  Normandy  is  aban- 
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doiied  for  the  sdme  cause.  Hie  law  ba$  deterred  Mr.  Bttdttig  Irom 
making«ii3^«d(Klions  to  his  elaborate  history  of  die  Coinage  of  this 
Kingdom,  {Nreparatory  to  a  second  edition,  for,  by  so  doti^,  he 
would  subject  himself  to  this  tax,  by  which  be  has  already  sus- 
tained the  loss  of  *  154/.  Mr.  Lysoos  must  abandon  a  valuable 
work  on  Roman  Antiquities,  or  publish  it  without  letter-press,  and 
therefore  in  an  iucomfuete  state.  An  offer  was  made  by  the  French 
Institute,  on  behalf  of  the  French  government,  to  publish  Mr. 
Dodweils  Views  and  Monuments  in  Greece,  in  four  folio  volumes, 
each  containing  an  hundred  plates,  with  accompanying  letter-press* 
The  proposition  was,  with  honourable  feeling,  declined  by  th« 
author,  because  he  wished  to  publish  the  work  in  his  own  countiy. 
The  selling  price  of  eleven  copies  of  this  work  would  be  330 
guineas,  the  trade-price  273/.  and  rather  than  be  subject  to  such  a 
tax  the  booksellers  say  they  will  publish  it  without  letter*>press. 
Such  facts  speak  for  themselves.  The  grander  works  of  art  will 
aever  be  printed  in  this  country  while  the  delivery  lasts. 

The  imposition  (^)erates  with  almost  equal  wi^ght  upon  reprinta 
of  our  early  historians,  books  of  science  and  rarity,  and  all  works 
for  which  there  is  but  a  very  limited  demand.  The  reprint  of 
Haklujft's  Colleton,  a  work  of  the  highest  importance,  consisted 
only  of  250  copiiflT;  and  seven  years  elapsed  before  even  so  small 
a  BUDiber  was  sold.  Had  this  tax  been  foreseen  when  the  work 
was  in  contemplation  the  edition  would  probably  not  have  beea 
undertaken.  Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  five  works  were 
claioied  by  the  public  libraries  between  Jmie  1815,  and  March 
lBi7 :  and  the  loss  sustained  by  authors  and  booksellers  upon  oidy 
eighty-one  articles  out  of  that  number  amounts  to  38  IS/.  1  Is.  The 
tax  upon  Mr.  Faber's  Pagan  Idolatry  has  been  74/.  &$.  Upon 
Dr.  Nott's  edition  of  Surrey  and  Wyatt,  77/.  Upon  Hottxm's  IHii- 
losophical  Dictionary,  69/.  6s*  Upon  Mr.  Haslewood's  Feprint  of 
the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  136/.  12*.  Uponttfae  Censura  Lite* 
raria,  138/.  i2s.  Upon  Whitaker's  History  of  Leeds  l€l/.  14si 
The  tax  upon  Locke's  Portraits  of  Illustrious  Personages  is  G50L 
Upon  the  reprhit  of  Dngdale's  Monasticon  and  his  History  of  St. 
Patd,  10GB/.  Upon  the  Regent's  Classics  it  will  be  nearly  1500/. 
^Aathois  and  publishers  are  charged  by  this  act,'  says  Sir  Egerton 
Bridges,  *  with  a  payment  of  about  5865/.  a  year  as  a  gift  to  the 
public  bodies,  over  and  above  all  national  taxes  which  they  pay 
w  common  with  the  rest  of  die  public.'  Mr.  Murray's  loss, 
under  the  operation  of  this  act,  is  stated  at  about  1^75/.  dedveting 
the  difference  between  the  trade  and  selhng  price ;  and  M«8srs; 
l^ngman  state  theirs  at  tiearly  3000/.,  the  actual  cost  of  the  books 
in  paper  and  print,  independently  of  works  in  which  they  lia^ 
considerable  shares,  managed  by  other  publishers.     And  here  we 
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cannot  but  notice  the  facetious  remark  of  Mr.  Professor  ChristiaB, 
that  such  calculations  exceed  the  amplificatioii  and  fietion  of  ail 
Arabian  tale;  and  that  if  the  delivery  of  the  eleven  copies  in  four 
years  have  cost  Messrs.  Longman's  house  3000/.,  the  profits  of  the 
house  during  that  time  must,  on  any  principle  of  calculation,  have 
been  450,000/.  We  shall  not  dispute  Mr.  Professor  Christian's 
law,  but  his  notions  of  arithmetic  stand  in  need  of  some  correction. 
*  If  we  condescend  to  vulgar  arithmetic,'  he  says,  '  we  shall  find 
Aat  when  the  press  is  set  up  with  Arabic,  Persian,  Grecim  oir 
Roman  characters,  the  impression  upon  eleven  copies  more  wiH 
not  cost  one  penny  a  sheet,  we  might  perhaps  reduce  it  to  three 
farthings,  but  we  will  not  quarrel  for  a  farthing,  but  one  peony  a 
sheet  will  fully  pay  the  paper  and  the  labour  of  printing.'  Mr. 
Christian  has  the  hardihood  to  assert  this ;  and  we  will  give  him 
the  credit  which  he  has  not  thought  proper  to  give  Messrs.  Loqi^ 
man  and  Co.,  the  credit  of  presuming  that  he  believes  his  own  as*- 
sertion.  But  is  there  any  other  person  who  can  ? — ^The  loss  of 
the  eleven  copies  is  precisely  the  sum  for  which  those  copies 
would  have  sold :  where  the  whole  edition  sells,  it  is  the  loss  of 
the  full  price;  where  the  book  does  not  sell  to  the  public  and  is 
disposed  of  at  the  trade-sales,  the  loss  is  then  the  price  for  which 
the  books  are  purchased  at  such  sales,  and  this  on  an  average  is 
usually  the  medium  between  the  full  price  and  the  waste  paper 
price :  in  every  case,  a  direct,  tangible,  calculable  loss. 

But  it  is  argued  that  the  bookseller  may  and  will  increase  the 
price  of  a  book  in  consideration  of  the  tax.  The  reply  to  this  is 
that  books  are  already  too  dear ;  so  dear,  that  their  sale  in  the  fo* 
reign  market  is  diminbhed  by  this  cause  to  a  very  great  degree, 
almost  indeed  destroyed.  And  this  is  one  reason  why  our  ritera<» 
ture  is  so  little  known  upon  tlie  continent.  Such  works  as  happen 
to  have  a  reputation  there  are  printed  there,  and  sold  for  less  than 
half  the  selling  price  of  the  same  works  in  England.  The  Bade 
edition  of  Gibbon's  Miscellaneous  Works  sells  for  twenty-five 
francs ;  in  England  the  price  of  the  same  book  is  3/.  5s.  Warton's 
Pope  is  sold  for  twenty-five  francs  in  Switzerland ;  for  five  guineas 
in  England.  The  Americans  continually  complain  of  the  ckarnesa 
of  our  books,  and  it  operates  in  their  country  to  lessen  the  sale  of 
those  which  they  do  not  print  for  themselves^  Widi  the  tax  upon 
advertisements,  with  the  duty  upon  paper,  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
^ve  per  cent.,  books  are  necessarily  dear,  and  they  can  bear  no  ad- 
ditional tax.  It  must  be  also  remembered,  that  every  English  book 
printed  abroad  is  as  loss  to  the  revenue  of  so  much  duty  on  paper. 
Hence,  whatever  tends  to  induce  publishers  to  print  English  works 
on  die  continent,  is  an  injury  to  the  country  at  large. 
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Mr.  Profefsor  Christian  talk)  liU  a  rhetorician  upon  the  r^hti 
and  privileges  of  the  public  libraries  and  the  Universities. 

*  This  inestimable  grant  to  the  Uaiver^ities  and  public  libraries/  he 
says,  *  we  owe  to  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  who  thought  it  the  best 
calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion,  morality,  law,  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  commerce,  and  of  elegant  literature ;  in  short,  of 
all  that  can  improve,  profit,  or  adorn  mankind.  If  ever  ^  day  should 
come,  which  heaven  avert!  when  we  shall  be  robbed  of  this  important 
privilege,  the  prosperity  of  the  bookseller  will  be  greatly  impaired,  the 
whole  civilized  world  will  sustain  an  irreparable  loss,  and  science  will 
for  ever  droop  and  mourn.' 

All  this  might  be  very  fine — ^if  it  were  only  true,  and  to  the  pur- 
pose :  but  the  introduction  of  religion,  morality,  law,  agriculture, 
manufactures,  commerce,  elegant  literature,  the  wisdom  of  our  an* 
eestors,  and  the  whole  civilized  world,  reminds  us  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  story  of  the  man  who  told  him  that  the  wind  was  at  north- 
west and  by  south,  because  he  would  be  sure  to  name  winds 
enough.  Mr.  Christian  should  confine  himself  to  law  in  this  ar- 
gument. ^  Religion'  has  as  little  to  do  with  it'  as  agriculture ;  and 
as  for  *  morality'  and  *  robbery',  the  less  that  is  said  of  them  the 
better. 

Mr.  Professor  Christian's  restatement  of  the  exploded  story  that 
Henry  Y I.  introduced  printing  into  England  at  his  own  charge  and 
expense,  and  his  inference  that  therefore  the  crown  had  a  more 
than  ordinary  pretension  to  the  sole  privilege  of  printing,  and  his 
arguments  that  Henry  VIH.  granted  to  Cambridge,  and  Charles  I. 
to  Oxford,  the  privilege  of  printing  all  books,  and  that  the  right  to 
these  copies  was  a  commutation  given  them  for  the  extinction  of 
diis  privilege  by  the  statute  of  Queen  Anne,  are  contradictory  to 
fiict,  and  have  been  shewn  to  be  so  by  Mr.  Duppa  and  Sir  Eger-^ 
ton  Brydges,  we  forbear  therefore  from  noticing  them  again.  But 
when  the  Law  Professor  affirms  that  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  1813,  which  gave  the  Universities  all  they  demanded,  '  was  the 
result  of  a  body  of  evidence  delivered  by  many  of  the  booksellers 
not  upon  their  oaths,  and  when  there  was  no  one  present  on  behalf 
of  the  Universities,  either  to  cross-examine,  to  give  evidence,  or 
suggest  a  single  observation  on  their  part,'  it  is  incumbent  upon  us 
to  repeat  the  words  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  that  this  is  *  as  unge- 
nerous as  it  is  untrue' — ungenerous,  inasmuch  as  it  attempts  to 
impeach  the  honour  of  a  respectable  body  of  men ;  and  untrue, 
because  *  more  than  three-fourths  of  that  Committee  were  the 
zealous  friends,  advocates  and  representatives  of  the  public  libra- 
ries, and  exerted  all  their  skill  and  talents  in  the  most  minute  and 
painful  cross-examination  of  the  witnesses,  and  in  the  most  anxious 
watchfulness  for  their  interests.' 
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■"  But  the  most  atmismg  part  of  tlie  Law  Professor's  conduct  is 
that  he  takes  credit  to  himself  for  promotifig  the  interests  of 
lilerature^  and  especiallj  for  having  originally  suggested  an  exten- 
sion of  copyright  in  favour  of  authors  and  their  assigns.  He 
is  indeed  a  notable  friend  to  authors,  and  has  treated  them  as 
iwifigly  as  Izaac  Walton's  Piscator  instructs  his  pupil  to  handle 
the  frog.  '  Put  your  hook  into  his  mouthy  which  you  may  easily 
do  from  the  middle  of  April  till  August^  and  then  the  frog's  mouth 
grows  up,  and  he  continues  so  for  at  least  six  BK)nths  without  eat- 
ing, but  is  sustained,  none  but  He  whose  name  is  Wonderful  knows 
how. — I  say  put  your  hook  through  his  mouth,  and  out  at  his  gills, 
and  then  with  a  fine  needle  and  silk  sew  the  upper  part  of  his  leg 
with  only  one  stitch  to  the  arming-wire  of  your  hook ;  and  in  so 
•doing  use  him  us  though  you  loved  himJ  But,  unlike  the  frog,  the 
author  cannot  subsist  for  six  months  without  eating;  and  there 
is  also  another  point  of  dissimilitude,  that  as  his  mouth  does  not 
grow  up,  he  is  sometimes  able  to  express  his  sense  of  the  loving 
usage  which  he  receives.  The  Cambridge  Syndics  also  have 
ileclared,  that  after  what  has  been  done  to  enlarge  the  property  of 
authors  and  booksellers,  they  cannot  but  consider  the  pending 
application  to  Parliament  as  an  act  of  ingratitude.  Ingratitude! 
^  Let  it  be  observed,'  says  Sir  Egerton,  '  that  this  extension  was 
what  they  had  no  coticern,  interest,  nor  pretence  of  title  to  with- 
liold ;  it  being  a  matter,  not  between  the  copyright-holders  and 
4hemy  but  between  the  copyright-owuers  and  the  public.  Tlie 
extension  of  copyright  was  an  incidental  benefit  to  a  few  authors 
«(and  but  a  very  few)  connected  in  point  of  time,  and  so  far  occa- 
sioned by  an  unjust  and  oppressive  impost  which  affects  them  all. 
I^  the  Syndics  desire  to  know  what  is  the  feeling  of  the  great  body 
of  the  men  of  letters  in  this  kingdom  towards  the  Universities  iu 
relation  to  this  subject,  it  has  been  stated  in  Mr.  Richard  Taylor's 
'evidence :  **  Havii^  been  in  the  habits  of  very  frequent  inter- 
course," he  says,  ^*  with  literary  men  and  men  of  science,  I  have 
always  heard  them  express  great  dissatisfaction  at  tlie  obligation 
io  give  this  number  of  copies ;  and  I  believe  that  the  disgust  occa- 
sioned by  what  they  consider  an  act  of  rapacity  on  the  part  of  the 
Universities  discourages  them  from  carrymg  into  effect  many  lite- 
rary projects  which  would  be  highly  beneficial,  as  far  as  I  caa 
judge,  to  literature :  but  by  which,  even  if  ihey  had  the  assistance 
which  would  be  derived  from  these  libraries  all  purchasing  copies, 
they  would  be  likely  to  gain  Lttle  or  nothing." ' 

The  Cambridge  Syndics  also  speak  of  the  attempt  at  amending, 
the  Bill  of  18  J  4,  as  an  act  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  authors 
and  booksellers,  implying  that  the  bill  was  passed  with  their  cordial 
assent  and  concurrence.     How  stands  the  fact  ?   The  booksellers 
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pro)>osed  twenty  tiodifications  for  the  constderatiofi  of  the  former 
Committee^  and  of  those  twenty  only  three  were  granted.  The  \A\\ 
was  not  passed  with  their  assent  and  concurrence ;  it  was  fdTced 
upon  them,  contrary  to  their  representations  and  petitions,  and  ip 
spite  of  all  the  resistance  which  it  was  in  their  power  to  make. 
They  exerted  their  utmost  efforts  to  prevent  the  oppressive  intention 
from  being  carried  into  a  law,  and  when  those  efforts  were  in  vain, 
and  the  law  had  passed,  they  did  as  was  their  duty  to  do,  they 
obeyed — and  made  new  efforts,  which  have  not,  we  trust,  been  in 
vain,  to  convince  the  legislature  of  the  injusticQ  and  impolicy  of 
Aeir  enactment.  While  the  bill  was  pending,  '  they  were  told,*^ 
says  Sir  Egerton,  ^  that  the  public  bodies  would  exercise  their 
claims  mildly  and  liberally ;  that  they  would  take  lists,  and  only 
call  for  such  books  as  they  absolutely  wanted ;  that  their  main  ob- 
ject was  to  establish  their  right,  but  trust  them,  and  it  should  be 
seen  how  they  would  use  the  power.  See,  indeed,  how  they  us*J 
it!'  and  Sir  Egerton  states  the  portentous  fact,  that  the  libraries 
have  indiscriminately  demanded  every  book  which  has  been  pub- 
lished, with  an  honourable  exception  of  the  Advocate's  Library  and 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  both  which  have  declined  receiving  either 
music  or  novels.  The  other  libraries  have  exercised  their  right  to 
the  very  rigonr  of  the  law,  and  beyond  it:  (as  we  shall  presendy 
prove:) — they  have  exacted  every  thing;  ribaldry  and  nonsense,  se^* 
dition  and  blasphemy,  filth  and  froth,  the  scum  of  the  press,  the 
lees  and  the  offal — they  have  taken  it  all ! 

'  I  am  bound  to  ask,'  says  Sir  Egertoa,  •  though  some  of  the  publief 
bodies  may  affect  to  repel  the  question  indignantly,  w]iat  do  they  do 
with  this  indiscriminate  mixture  of  expensive  and  useful  works,  and 
contemptible  trash?  Where  do  they  deposit  them?  Do  they  keep  them 
in  order?  And  do  they  bind  them  ?  If  they  do,  would  not  the  funds  ex- 
pended in  paying  the  binder,  the  house-room,  and  the  librarians  foi^ 
thus  dealing  with  the  mass  of  rubbish,  be  more  generously  and  more 
nsefolly  expended  in  paying  some  small  portion  of  the  price  of  the  va- 
hiable  works?  If  they  do  not,  what  becomes  of  the  ably  alleged  colour 
of  their  daim — that  of  public  use  ?' 

*  This  evil,'  he  continues,  *  requires  to  be  a  litde  further  elucidated.r 
The  Copyright  Act,  as  now  put  into  force,  is  the  most  perfect  instru-* 
ment  of  collecting  and  disseminating  all  the  mischiefs  flowing  out  of  an 
abuse  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  which  human  ingenuity  has  ever  yet 
contrived.  Thus  is  brought  together,  in  each  of  eleven  public  libraries, 
dispersed  in  the  three  great  portions  of  the  Empire,  all  that  is  silly  and 
ignorant,  all  that  is  seditious,  all  that  is  lascivious  and  obscene,  all  that 
is  irreligious  and  atheistical,  to  attract  the  curiosity  and  mislead  the 
judgment  and  passions  of  those,  for  whose  cultivation  of  solid  learning 
and  useful  knowledge  these  gratuitous  supplies  are  pretended  to  be  en- 
forced. Nothing  short  of  such  a  law  could  have  brought  many  of  these 
conteniptible,  disgusting,  and  contagious  publications  out  of  the  obscu-  . 
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rity,  in  wbich  they  would  otherwise  soenhave  perished.  Heie  (hejr 
reioain  registered  in  Catalogues,  preserved  on  shelves,  and  protected  for 
posterity,  with  all  the  care  and  trustiness  of  Public  Property. 

'  How  are  they  to  be  separated  from  the  valuable  matter  with  which 
they  are  intermixed?  To  whom  is  such  a  discretion  to  be  confided? 
If  once  they  are  allowed  to  make  waste  of  what  they  do  not  want,  where 
is  it  to  end?  Abuse  will  creep  upon  abuse:  from  waste  it  will  come 
to  gift  or  sale! 

*  But  if  every  thing  be  kept,  the  room,  the  trouble,  and  the  expense, 
will  soon  become  overwhelming.  Already  the  libraries  begin  to  com-' 
plain  heavily  of  the  inconvenience.  In  thirty  years  the  united  Cata< 
logues  of  the  books  thus  claimed  by  the  eleven  libraries  will  amount  to 
ten  folio  volumes,  of  600  pages  each,  eighty-two  articles  in  a  page.- 
yhe  whole  number  of  articles  will  not  be  less  than  half  a  ndlUonf — 
Summary  Statement ^  pp.  l6,  17« 

Let  us  exhibit^  also,  one  or  two  instances  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  public  libraries  have  enforced  their  claim.  .  Among  the  roost 
costly  republications  of  this  age  is  that  of  Dugdale*s  Monasticon. 
One  of  the  conditions  upon  which  it  was  published  was,  that  only 
fifty  copies  upon  large  paper  should  be  printed,  and  300  upon 
small,  ^  as  a  guarantee  to  the  subscribers  that  this  book,  which 
they  subscribed  to  bring  forward  at  a  high  price,  might  not  be  de« 
preciated  in  value  by  a  too  great  multiplication  of  copies,  and  con- 
sequent reduction  in  the  value  of  those  copies  thus  subscribed  for.* 
This  whole  number  of  copies  was  subscribed  for  fifteen  months 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  law,  and  one  part  of  the  work  bad 
actually  been  published;  yet,  under  these  circumstances,  the  large 
paper  copy  of  the  work  was  claimed  by  the  British  Museum ; 
though  the  case  was  represented  to  the  Trustees,  and  though  it  can- 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  Museum  possessed  the  original  edition 
of  the  work, — the  claim  was  repeated  and  enforced  by  a  letter  from 
the  Solicitors  of  the  Museum,  hoping  that  the  requisition  would  be 
complied  with,  without  recourse  to  legal  proceedings.  The  pro- 
prietors* were  compelled  to  purchase  a  subscriber's  copy ;  they  had, 
however,  the  satisfaction  pf  being  assured,  that  the  Museum  did  not 

^    •The  same  publishers  further  shew  the  oppressive  operation  of  this  act,  by  pror- 
i&g,  that  in  four  works  alone,  upon  the  publication  of  which  they  are  at  present  engaged^ 
a  loM  is  entailed  upon  them  amounting  to  no  less  than  ^,198 :  14«. 
viB.  11  copies  of  Sir  Wm.  Dugdale's  Monasticon  and  History 

of  St.  Paul's         -  -  .  .  .    .    1008    0    0 

11  copies  of  Portraits  of  Illustrious  Personages  of  Great 

Britain,  with  Biographical  Memoirs,  by  E.  Lodge,  Esq.    630   .0    a 
11  copies  of  the  History  of  the  County  Palatine  and  City 

ofCbester,  by  George  Ormerod,!^.  -  -        S83  Ip    O 

11  copies  of  the  Uev.  P.  Bliss'a  extended  edition  of  An- 
diony  Wood's  Athena  Oxonienses  -  -  - .      277    4    6 

i:«,198.U    6  '  ' 
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\ci»b  to  drive  them  to  purclia^  it  at  an  exorbitant  price,  ffit  comld 
be  avoided.  The  price  of  this  copy,  when  the  work  is  completed, 
will  be  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  diirty  guineas.  Mr.  Todd  pre- 
smited  a  copy  of  his  edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  to  Sion  Col- 
lege ;  the  college,  however,  clain^ed  and  exacted  another  under  the 
act.  Mr.  Murray's  case  is  thus  stated  before  the  Committee: — 
As  soon  as  the  act  passed,  he  directed  one  of  his  clerks  to  enter 
every  book  that  he  published,  and  send  the  eleven  copies  when  de^- 
msinded.  He  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  British  Museum,  that 
all  periodical  works  might  be  delivered  to  them  immediately  on 
their  publication,  instead  of  delaying  them  till  the  time  allowed  by 
the  act,  which  would  have  rendered  those  works  less  interesting 
whea  their  novelty  waagone  by.  One  day,  however,  he  wasin-f 
formed  that  two  gentlemen  wished  to  speak  to  him.  Being  en* 
gagedy  be  requested  that  they  would  acquaint  him  with  their  busi* 
ness;  they  said  that  they  did  not  know  him,. nor  he  them,  but  that 
they  wished  to  speak  to  him  on  particular  business.  Accordingly, 
he  went  down  to  them,  and  was  immediately  served  with  a  writ. 
His  clerk  had  been  prevented  by  illness  from. entering  four  books  ;< 
in  the  sudden  access  pf  that  illness  he  had  forgotten  to  commission 
another  person  to  perform  this  part  of  his  business,  (all  this  has 
been  stated  upon  oath  ;)  and  this  was  the  summary  method  which 
was  resorted  to  for  demanding  the  books,  the  delivery  of  which  had 
been  thus  delayed!  Mr.  Baber,  of  the  Museum,  justifies  this  pro« 
ceeding  before  the  Committee,  by  saying  that  Mr.  Murray  received 
the  general  notice  of  the  passing  the  act  very  ungraciously;  he  did 
not,  therefore,  think  it. necessary  to  give  him  any  further  notice 
upon  ^  fresh  occasion, '  the  act  did  not  require  it,  and  by  his  formee 
incivility,  he  had  forfeited  it.'  < 

The  general  notice  which  Mr.  Murray  (before  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons)  is  accused  of  not  having  received  with 
good  grace,  was  a  circular  threat  of  prosecution  if  die  act  were  not 
complied  with,  issued  by  the  Museum  as  soon  as  the  act  passed, 
and  before  there  had  been  time  to  enter  a  single  book.  It  would 
not  imply  any  remarkable  irascibility  in  a  publisher,  if,  when  he 
happened,  soon  after  the  receival  of  such  a  billet-doux ,  to  meet  the 
Keeper  of  the  Printed  Books  in  the  Museum>  he  should  have  com- 
plained that  that  highly  respectable  body  had  not  acted  very  gra* 
ciously  toward  the  booksellers  in  issuing,  such  a  circular,  before 
any  contumacy  on  their  part  had  been  experienced. 

This,  indeed,  was  a  case  of  individual  ill-humour;  but  die  man* 
ner  in  yvhich  all  the  public  libraries  have  proceeded,  by  giving  a  ge- 
neral order  for  all  publications,  seeifis  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  act. 
That  act  substituted  for  the  general  delivery  which  tlie  statute  of  Anne 
requited,  an  obligation  to  deliver  only  such  books  as  should  be  de- 
^01*.  XXI.  NO.  XLi.  o  manded 
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manded  specifically  in  writing,  within  twelve  months  after  the  pub- 
lication, and  directed  that  a  copy  of  the  list  of  books  entere^i  at 
Stationers'  Hall  should  be  transmitted  to  the  librarians  every  three 
months,  with  the*  evident  intention  that  a  selection,  and  a  selection 
only,  should  be  demanded.  It  may  be  desirable  that  there  should 
be  one  library  which  should  receive  every  tiling;  one  general  re- 
ceptacle, in  which  even  the  rubbish  of  the  press  should  be  depo- 
sited, for  the  chance  that  somethii^  may  be  gained  by  raking  in  it 
hereafter.  The  British  Museum  should  be  die  place,  as  being  a 
national  and  metropolitan  library.  But  with  regard  to  the  Univer- 
sity libraries,  it  should  be  remembered  that  theiroriginal  and  proper 
object  is  the  collection  of  books  which  may  assist  the  graver  pur- 
smts  of  the  scholar,  and  which,  because  of  their  cost  or  scarcity, 
might  otherwise  be  inaccessible  to  him.  It  cannot  be  necessary 
that  they  should  supply  the  student  with  Dr.  Mavor's  Catechism 
for  the  Use  of  ChUdien  under  seven  years  of  age,  with  the  newest 
editions  of  Dr.  Solomon's  Guide  to  Health,  nor  with  treatises  u{K>n 
the  theory  and  practice  of  gaming,  upon, the  breeding  and  training 
of  greyhounds,  and  upon  the  flavouring  of  wines  and  spirituous 
liquors.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  they  may  have  no  other 
means  of  ascertaining  what  is  good,  than  by  requiring  a  general  de» 
livery  from  the  booksellers,  and  by  a  subsequent  sdectioo  on  the 
spot.     Still  the  hardship  of  the  general  delivery  reniains. 

The  matter  is  now  once  more  before  the  legislature,  and  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  made  in  the  last  Session 
of  Parliament,  is  favourable  to  the  aggrieved  parties. '  The  Com- 
mittee state  that  in  no  other  country,  as  far  as  they  have  been  able 
to  procure  information,  is  any  demand  of  this  kind  carried  to  a 
similar  extent ;  that  in  America,  Prussia,  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  one 
copy  only  is  required  to  be  deposited ;  in  France  and  Austria,  two, 
and  in  the  Netherlands,  three,  but  that  in  several  of  these  countries 
the  delivery  is  not  necessary,  unless  copyright  is  intended  to  be 
claimed.  They  deliver  it  as  their  opinion  that  one  copy  should  be 
delivered  in  future  to  the  British  Museum,  and  that,  in  lieu  of  the 
others,  a  fixed  allowance  should  be  granted  to  such  of  the  other 
public  libraries  as  may  be  thought  expedient.  Upon  an  average 
of  those  years,  it  appears,  that  the  price  of  one  copy  of  every  book 
entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  would  he  about  500/*  If  it  should  not 
be  thought  expedient  by  the  House,  they  say,  to  comply  with  tfiis 
recommendation,  they  think  it  desirable  diat  the  number  of  libraries 
entitled  to  claim  should  be  restricted  to  those  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Universities,  and  the  British  Mu- 
seum. They  advise,  also,  that  books  of  prints  wherein  the  letter- 
press shall  not  exceed  a  certain  very  small  proportion  to  each  plate, 
shall  be  exempted  from  delivery,  except  to  the  Museum,  with  an 
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exception  of  all  books  of  mathematics ;  that  all  books  in  respect 
of  which  claims  to  copyright  shall  be  expressly  and  effectually 
abandoned,  be  also  exempted ;  and  that  the  obligation  imposed  on 
printers  to  retain  one  copy  of  each  work  printed  by  them  shall 
cease,  and  the  copy  of  the  Museum  be  made  evidence  in  lieu  of  it. 
Before  we  conclude  this  subject  let  us  be  permitted  to  offer  a 
few  brief  remarks  upon  the  existing  laws  of  Copyright.  Mr.  Pro- 
fessor Christian  quotes  and  eulogizes  a  part  of  Lord  Camden's  art 
gument  against  the  common-law  right  to  literary  property^  which, 
though  it  has  often  been  quoted,  we  shall  repeat  here.  '  Glory/ 
said  his  lordship,  *  is  the  reward  of  science;  and  those  who  deserve 
it,  sconi  all  meaner  views.  I  speak  not  of  the  scribUers  for  breads 
who  tease  the  press  with  their  wretched  productions;  fourteen 
years  are  too  long  a  privilege  for  their  perishable  trash.  .  It  was 
not  for  gain  that  Bacon,  Newton,  Milton,  Locke,  instructed  and 
delighted  the  world.  When  the  booksellers  offered  Milton  five 
pounds  for  bis  Paradise  Lost,  he  did  not  reject  it  and  commit  his 
poem  to  the  flames,  nor  did  he  accept  the  miserable  pittance  as  the 
reward  of  his  labours;  he  knew  that  the  real  price  of  his  work  was 
immortality,  and  that  posterity  would  pay  it.'  Is  it  possible  that 
this  declamation  should  impose  upon  any  man?'"'    The  question  is 

*  In  opposition  to  this  rhetorical  flourish,  we  cannot  do  better  than  submit  to  our 
readen  the  fpllowing  extract  from  the  argument  of  Lord  Mansfield  upon  this  subject; 
«bo,  as  he  sajrt/bad  had  frequent  opportunities  of  considering  it  at  large,  had  travelled 
}Q  it  for  mxRy  years,  and  had  been  counsel  ui  roost  of  the  casas  that  were  argued  in  hit 
time,  and  who  brought  to  it,  not  merely  the  acumen  of  a  lawyer^  but  the  feelings  of  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman. 

'  It  i^  certauity/  says  this  great  lawyer,  '  not  agreeable  to  natural  justice,  that  a 
<tran^er  should' reap  the  heneficud  pecuniary  produce  of  another  man*s  workJ—Jure  na^ 
tvTtitquum  est,  neminem  cum  aUerius  detrimerUo  et  injuria  fieri  locupletiin'em. 

'  It  is  wise  in  any  state  to  encourage  letters,  and  the  painful  researches  of  learned 
nen.  The  easiest  and  most  eqoal  way  of  doiiic  it,  is,  by  securing  to  tbem  the  propertv 
of  thdr  own  works.  Nobody  contributes  who  is  not  willing:  and  though  a  good  book 
ouv  be  run  down,  and  a  bad  one  cried  up  ibr  a  time,  yet  sooner 'or  later,  the  reward 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  merit  of  the  work. 

'He  who  engages  in  a  laborious  work,  (such  for  instance  as  Johnson^s  Dictionary,) 
which  may  em^oy  bis  whole  life,  ynW  do  it  with  more  spirit,  if  besides  his  own  glory, 
he  thinks  it  may  be  a  provision  for  his  family. 

'  I  never  heard  any  inconvenience  objected  to  literary  property,  but  that  of  evAanc-' 
^Oie  price  of  books.  An  owner  may  find  it  worth  while  to  give  more  correct  and 
morebeautiitil  editions;  which  is  an  advantage  to  literature:  bat  his  interest  will  pre* 
vent  the  price  from  being  unreasonable.  A  twuiU  profit  upon  a  tpeedy  and  numeroui 
sale  IS  much  larger  gain  than  a  great  profit  upon  each  book  in  a  slow  sale  of  a  ie»  num* 
bet. 

*  Upon  every  principle  of  reason,  naturaljustice,  morality  and  common  law;  upon 
™e  evidence  of  the  long  received  opinion  oi  this  property,  appearing  in  ancient  pro« 
ceedin^,  and  in  law  cases;  upon  the  clear  sense  of  the  legislature,  and  the  opinions  of 
*e  greatest  lawyers  of  their  time,  in  the  court  of  Chancery,  since  that  statute,  the  right 
of  an  author  to  the  copy  of  his  works  appears  to  be  well  founded.  And  I  hope  the 
lesmed  and  indostrioos  will  be  permitted  from  henceforth  not  only  to  reap  the  fame, 
("It  the  profiu  of  their  ingenious  labours,  without  wterruption  to  the  honour  and  advan- 
^  of  thtmselvcs  and  their  families** 
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•imply  this:  upon  what  principle,  wHh  what  justice,  ornnder  ithat 
pretext  of  public  good,  ire  men  of  letters  deprived  of  a  perpetual 
property  in  the  produce  of  their  own  labours,  when  all  other  per- 
sons enjoy  it  as  their  indefeasible  right — a  right  beyond  the  power 
of  any  earthly  authority  to  take  away  ?  Is  it  because  their  labour 
is  so  light, — the  endowments  which  it  requires  so  common, — the 
attainments  so  cheaply  and  easily  acquired,  and  the  present  remu- 
neration so  adequate,  so  ample,  and  so  certain  ? 

The  last  descendants  of  Milton  died  in  poverty.  The  descend- 
auts  of  Shakspeare  are  living  in  poverty  and  in  the  lowest  rank  of  life. 
Is  this  just  to  the  individuals?  is  it  grateful  to  the  memory  of  those 
who  are  the  pride  and  boast  of  their  country  ?  Is  it  honourable  or 
becoming  to  us  as  a  nation,  holding  (the  better  part  of  usassaredly, 
and  the.  majority  affecting  to  hold)  the  names  of  Shakspeare  and 
Milton  in  veneration?  To  have  placed  the  descendants  of  these 
men  in  respectability  and  comfort — ^in  that  sphere  of  life  where, 
with  a  full  provision  for  our  natural  wants,  free  scope  is  given  for 
the  growth  of  our  intellectual  and  immortal  p^rt,  simple  justice 
^vas  all  that  was  required, — only  that  they  should  have  possessed  the 
perpetual  copyright  of  their  ancestors'  works, — only  that  they,  should 
not  have  been  deprived  of  their  proper  and  natural  inheritance. 

It  has  been  stated  in  evidence,  that  copyright,  in  three  cases  out 
of  four,  is  of  no  value  a  few  years  after  publication :  at  the  end  of 
fourteen  years  scarcely  in  one  case  out  of  fifty,  or  even  out  of  a 
hundred.  Books  of  great  immediate  popularity  have  their  run  and 
come  to  a  dead  stop.  The  hardship  is  upon  those  which  win  their 
w^y  slowly  and  difficultly — ^but  keep  the  field  at  last.  And  it  will 
not  appear  wonderful  that  this  should  generally  have  been  the  case 
with  books  of  the  highest  merit,  if  we  consider  what  obstacles  to 
the  success  of  a  work  may  be  opposed  by  the  circumstances  and 
obscurity  of  the  author,  when  he  presents  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
fame,  by  the  humour  or  the  fashion  of  the  times,  the  taste  of  the 
public,  (more  likely  to  be  erroneous  than  right  at  all  times,)  and  the 
mcompetence  or  personal  malevolence  of  some  unprincipled  critic 
who  may  take  upon  himself  to  guide  the  public  opinion ;  and  who, 
if  he  feels  in  'his  own  heart  that  the  fame  of  the  man  whom  he 
hates  is  invulnerable,  endeavours  the  more  desperately  to  wound 
him  in  his  fortunes.  And  if  the  copyright  (as  by  the  existing  law) 
is  to  depart  from  the  author's  family  at  his  death,  or  at  the  end  of 
twenty-eight  years  from  the  first  publication  of  his  w  ork,  if  he  dies 
before  the  expiration  of  that  term,  his  .representatives,  in  such  a 
case,  are  deprived  of  the  property  just  when  it  is  beginning  to 
prove  a  valuable  inheritance. 

The  decision  which  time  pronounces  upon  the  reputation  of 
authors,  and  upon  ^he  permanent  rank  whicl^  they  are  to  hold,  is 
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unerring  and  final.  Restore  to  them  that  perpetuitr  in  the  copy- 
right of  their  works^  pf  which  the  law  has  deprived  them,  and  the 
ireward  of  literary  labour  will  ultimately  be  in  just  proportion  to 
its  deserts.  If  no  inconvenience  to  literature  arises  from  the  per- 
petiuty  which  has  been  restored  to  the  Universities,  (and  it  is  not 
pretended  that  any  has  arisen,)  neither  is  there  any  to  be  appre- 
hended from  restoring  the  same  common  and  natural  right  to  indi- 
viduals, who  stand  more  in  need  of  it. 

However  slight  the  hope  may  be  of  obtaining  any  speedy  re- 
dress for  diis  injustice,  there  is  some  satisfaction  in  thus  solemnly 
protesting  against  it ;  and  believing  as  we  do,  that  if  society  con- 
tinues to  advance,  no  injustice  will  long  be  permitted  to  exist  after 
it  is  clearly  understood,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  a  time  must 
come  when  the  wrongs  of  literature  will  be  acknowledged,  and 
the  literary  men  of  other  generations  be  delivered  from  the  hard- 
ship to  which  their  predecessors  have  been  subjected  by  no  act 
or  error  of  their  own. 


Akt.  XI. — A  Voyage  of  Discovery,  made  utider  the  order  of  the 
'  Admiralty,  in  His  Majesty's  Ships  Isabella  and  Alexander,  for 
the  purpose  of  Exploring  Baffin's  Bay,  and  inquiring  into  the 
probability  of  a  North-west  Passage.  By  John  Ross,  K.  S, 
Captain  R.  N.  4to.  pp.  438.  Thirty-two  coloured  Plates, 
Maps,  Charts,  &c.     London.     18 19* 

nnHE  lively  interest  we  have  taken  in  discussing  the  question  of 
.-■•  a  northern  communication  between  the  waters  of  the  Pacific 
and  the  Atlantic,  and  the  sanguine  expectations  which  we  had 
formed,  on  no  slight  grounds,  as  we  thought,  of  the  speedy  solu- 
tion of  this  problem,  (the  most  interesting  as  well  as  the  most 
important  w^ich  yet  remains  in  geographical  discovery,)  will  suf- 
ciently  account  for  the  disappointment  we  experience,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  at  the  total  failure  of  the  two  Expeditions 
which  had  so  much  excited  the  attention  of  Europe,  and  which 
bade  so  fair  to  set  at  redt  the  long  agitated  question  of  the  exist- 
ence or  non-existence  of  a  North-west  Passage,  and  the  practica- 
bility of  an  approach  to  the  North  Pole. 

The  failure  of  the  Polar  Expedition  was  owing  to  one  of  those 
accidents,  to  which  all  sea  voyages  are  liable,  more  especially  when 
to  the  ordinary  sea-risk  is  superadded  that  of  a  navigation  among 
fields  and  masses  of  ice.  Of  that  of  the  other  we  hardly  know  in 
what  tHrms  to  speak,  or  how  to  account  for  it.  We  have  the  story 
before  us,  such  as  it  is,  told  by  the  officer  most  .interested  in  making 
it  good,  because  his  reputation  is  materially  concerned  in  the  deci- 
sbn  which  is  likely  to  be  passed  upon  it  by  the  intelligent  part  of 
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the  public;  for  our  own  parts  we  cannot  conscientiously  pro- 
nounce it  any  otherwise  than  unsatisfactory.  If  however  we  are 
disappointed,  we  are  by  no  means  discouraged;  on  the  contrary, 
our  conviction  of  the  existence  of  a  communication  between  Bat- 
fin's  Bay  and  the  Polar  Sea,  and  between  that  and  the  Pacific,  so 
far  from  being  in  the  smallest  degree  shaken  by  any  thing  that 
Captain  Ross  has  done,  is  considerably  strengthened  by  what  he 
has  omitted  to  do.  In  support  of  this  opinion  we  shall  not,  on 
the  present  occasion,  have  recourse  to  either  argument  or  hypo- 
thesis; but  by  confining  ourselves  strictly  to  the  actual  facts  and 
circumstances  of  the  voyage,  as  detailed  in  the  narrative  before 
us,  be  able  (so,  at  least,  we  trust)  to  shew,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
every  unprejudiced  mind,  that  the  discovery  of  a  passage  out  of 
Baffin's  Bay  was  never  attempted  by  Captain  Ross  but  oncey  and 
then  abandoned  at  the  very  moment  which  afibrded  the  brightest 
prospect  of  success;  abandoned  too  in  a  manner  so  wholly  unac- 
countable, that  we  know  of  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  voyages  of 
discovery,  unless  it  be  in  that  of  Captam  Middleton,  when  he  re- 
turned from  Repulse  Bay  and  the  frozen  strait,  with  a  report  con- 
tradicted by  his  own  officers,  and  condemned  by  public  opinion. 
But  he  was  not  condemned  unheard;  neither  shaU  Captain  Ross 
be  censured  in  our  pages  but  on  the  fullest  and  fairest  investigation 
of  his  case  as  stated  by  himself:  to  this  he  cannot  object ;  having 
come  before  the  public,  he  must  be  content  to  undergo  the  usual 
ordeal.  We  beg  to  assure  him  however  that,  in  analysing  his  pro- 
ceedings, we  are  actuated  solely  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  a  strong 
feeling  of  the  importance  of  the  service  he  was  expected  .to  per- 
form, unmixed  with  a  single  particle  of  personal  hostility ;  for  we 
are  most  willing  to  think  him,  what  the  late  Sir  George  Hope  (who 
recommended  him  for  the  enterprize)  considered  him  to  be,  an  ac- 
tive and  zealous  officer  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  his  profession :  at 
the  same  time  however  he  must  excuse  us  for  believing  that,  in 
accepting  the  command  of  a  Voyage  of  Discovery,  he  had  not 
given  due  consideration  to  the  nature  of  his  qualifications.  It  is 
a  service  for  which  all  officers,  however  brave  and  intelligent  they 
may  be,  are  not  equally  qualified ;  it  requires  a  peculiar  tact,  an 
inquisitive  and  persevering  pursuit  after  details  of  fact  not  always 
interesting,  a  contempt  of  danger,  and  an  enthusiasm  not  to  be 
damped  by  ordinary  difficulties. — But  let  us  proceed  to  Ae  voy- 
age. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1818,  the  Isabella  and  Alexander,  having 
completed  their  equipments,  dropped  down  the  Thames,  and  ap- 
rived,  on  the  30th,  at  Lerwick  in  Shetland.  Here  the  observatory 
and  several  of  the  instruments  were  landed  and  set  up,  and  a  series 
of  obsei^ations  was  mad^  ou  the  seconds'  pendulum,  on  theincli- 
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nation  of  the  magnetic  needle^and  on  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic 
force  ; — ^what  is  meant  by  *  measuring  the  elevation'  of  the  transit 
instrument,  (p.  I9.)  we  do  not  know,  and  few  of  Captain  Ross's 
readers,  we  suspect,  will  be  able  to  discover.  On  the  3d  May 
they  again  .put  to  sea;  and  on  the  26th  May,  after  passing  Cape 
Farewell  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  southward  of  it,  they 
fell  in  with  the  first  iceberg,  which  was  computed  to  be  about  40 
feet  above  the  surface  of  tihe  sea,  and  ICXX)  feet  long. 

*  Imagination  presented  it  in  many  grotesque  figures:  at  one  time  it 
looked  something  like  a  white  lion  and  horse  rampant,  which  the  quick 
jlaney  of  sailors,  in  their  harmless  fondness  for  omens,  naturally  enough 
shaped  into  the  lion  and  unicorn  of  the  king's  arms,  and  they  were  de- 
lighted accordingly  with  the  good  luck  it  seemed  to  augur*  And  truly 
our  first  introduction  to  one  of  these  huge  masses,  with  which  we  were 
afterwards  likely  to  grow  so  familiar,  was  a  sort  of  epoch  in  our  voyage, 
that  might  well  excuse  a  sailor's  divination,  particularly  when  the 
aspect  with  which  it  was  invested  tended  to  inspire  confidence,  and  keep 
up  the  energies  of  the  men;  a  feeling  so  requisite  for  an  enterprise  like 
ours,  where  even  their  curiosity  might  be  chilled  "for  want  of  excite- 
ment. 

*  It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  any  thing  more  exquisite  ttan  the 
variety  of  tints  which  these  icebergs  display ;  by  nrght  as  well  as  by  day 
they  glitter  with  a  vividness  of  colour  beyond  th</ power  of  art  to  repre*- 
sent.  While  the  white  portions  have  the  brilliancy  of  silver,  their  co- 
lours are  as  various  and  splendid  as  those  of  the  rainbow,  their  ever 
changing  disposition  producing  effects  as  singular  as  they  were  novel 
and  interesting.' — p.  30. 

We  do  not  well  see  how  this  can  be ;  icebergs  display  no  colour 
by  night,  and  those  exhibited  by  day  are  confineid  to  blue  and  green. 

On  approaching  the  Savage  Islands,  on  the  western  coast  of 
Greenland,  a  number  of  those  icebergs,  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes,  were  observed  to  the  westward  fast  by  the  gtound,  the 
height  of  one  of  which  was  estimated  at  39,5  feet:  a  torrent  of 
water  was  pouring  down  its  side.  On  another  of  those  masses,  to 
which  the  ships  made  fast,  in  lat.  68°  Q9f,  a  stratum  of  gravel  was 
observed;  and  stones  of  various  kinds,  mostly  quartz  and  pieces 
of  granite,  were  found  upon  it.  Here  they  were  visited  by  some 
of  the  native  Esquimaux,  from  whona  they  learned  that  this  iceberg 
had  remained  aground  since  the  preceding  year;  and  that  the  ice 
was  close  from  &ence  all  the  way  to  Disco  island.  Near  this  place 
they  procured  several  species  of  sea-fowl,  and  shot  a  seal  of  the 
enormous  weight  of  850  pounds,  which  yielded  thirty  galldns  of 
oil. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  Captain  Ross  through  the 
detail  of  the  difficulties  which  impeded  the  progress  of  the  ships 
along  the  coast  of  Greenland^  uor  recapitulate  the  exertions  that 
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Vfeto  used  in  forcing  them  through  packs  and  floes  of  ice  by  Uie 
various  operations  of  tacking,  warping,  jand  towing;  difficulties 
v^hich  not  a  few  of  the  whalers  have  every  year  more  or  less 
to  encounter,  and  not  always  unattended  with  danger;  an  instance 
of  which  occurred  in  the  present  season,  when  one  of  them  was 
caught  between  two  floes  of  ice  in  motion  and  crushed;  the 
crew  narrowly  escaping  with  their  lives  on  the  ice.  Suffice  it  to 
«ay,  that  every  possible  exertion  seems  to  have  been  made  to  get 
to  the  northward  without  loss  of  time,  and  every  precaution 
adopted  to  avoid  being  caught  and  closed  up  in  the  ice,  as  weli  as 
to  preserve  the  ships  from  iniury.  In  this  way  they  reached  Kron 
Pnns  island,  in  lat.  63^  54,  on  the  14th  June:  the  inhabitants 
were  found  to  consist  of  the  Danish  governor  and  his  family,  six 
t>ther  Danes,  and  about  a  hundred  Esquimaux,  all  employed  in  the 
<:atching  of  whales  and  seals  during  the  summer  season.  The 
governor,  who  was  a  young  man,  a  native  of  Norway,  came  oflF  to 
the  Isabella;  and  informed  them  that  the  late  winter  had  been 
uncommonly  severe,  the  sea  being  frozen  over  so  early  as  the'  be- 
ginning of  December,  a  circumstance  which  did  not  usually  take 
place  till  the  middle  of  February ;  he  further  observed,  that  during 
the  eleven  years  be  had  been  resident  in  Greenland,  the  severity 
of  the  winters  had  evidently  increased. 

In  proceeding  to  the  northward,  along  the  edge  of  the  main  ice, 
through  a  narrow  and  crooked  channel,  a  ridge  of  ice-bergs  was 
observed  in  the  mtdst  of  the  firm  field  of  ice  *  of  every  variety  and 
fihape  that  can  be  imagined;'  of  these  the  best  idea  will  be  col- 
lected from  the  several  prints  with  which  Captain  Ross  has  deco- 
rated his  book,  though  it  requires  no  extraordinary  sagacity  to  dis- 
cover that  many  of  them  are  strangely  exaggerated  as  to  their  group- 
^gy  figure,  and  dimensions.  In  the  representation  of  the  silver 
plated  iceberg,  (p.  47*)  there  is  a  mixture  of  absurdity  and  incon- 
sistency :  the  scene  is  meant  to  represent  moon-lisht,  thou^  on  the 
1 7th  of  J  une,  when  the  view  is  said  to  be  taken,  m  lat.  7 1^  the  sun 
never  sets.  The  ships,  too,  were  at  anchor  the  whole  of  that  day, 
yet  they  are  seen  sailing  under  the  overhanging  top  of  an  iceberg 
which  cannot  be  less  than  800  feet  above  the  surface ;  and,  to  add 
tq  their  perilous  situation,  a  great  fissure  appears  to  run  through 
its  base.  Such  a  tower  of  ice,  in  isuch  a  position,  could  not  stand 
a  moment.  We  notice  these  things,  triflmg  as  they  may  appear, 
as  they  shew  an  habitual  inaccuracy  and  a  looseness  of  descrip- 
tion, which,  we  are  concerned  to  say,  run  through  the  whole  nar- 
rative. 

At  Wygat,  or  Hare  island,  the  observatory  and  the  instruments 
were  again  landed  in  order  to  make  observations  until  the  ice 
shoukl  open  and  afford  a  passage  to  the  northward.    One  result  of 
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the^e  observations  was  important;  it  discovered  an  error  of  no  les« 
than  five  degrees  of  longitude^and  half  a  degree  of  latitude,  in  the 
charts  issued  by  the  Admiralty,  which  are,  no  doubt,  constructed 
on  those  which  were  considered  to  be  the  best  authorities.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  positions  along  this  coast  are  laid  down  principally 
from  the  rude  observations  of  whalers,  whose  occupations  during 
their  short  stay  are  of  a  nature  very  different  from  that  of  making 
.astronomical  observations,  were  they  even  furnished  with  the 
means.  The  latitude  of  Wygat  was  found  to  be  70°  9,&  17"  N. 
longitude  54°  51'  49"  W.  and  the  variation  of  the  coippass  7^°  9' 
28'' W. 

On  the  23d  they  had  reached  Four  Island  point,  about  ten 
miles  to  the  northward  of  Wygat,  where  they  found  several 
whalers  stopped  by  the  ice.  A  sort  of  Danish  factory  was  esta- 
blished at  this  spot,  but  the  huts  of  the  Esquimaux  were  in  ruins 
and  apparently  deserted.  In  the  burying  place  they  met  with  the 
surgeon  of  one  of  the  whalers  collecting  human  skulls  for  the  be^ 
nefit  of  comparative  anatomy.  Finding  that  little  further  progress 
could  be  made  to  the  northward  at  this  time.  Captain  Ross  per- 
mitted John  Saccheous,  the  Esquimaux  interpreter,  to  go  on 
shore  to  communicate  with  the  natives,  seven  of  whom  he 
brought  off  to  the  ships  in  their  kajackSf  or  canoes. 

We  cannot  omit  the  opportunity  presented  to  us  by  the  first  men- 
tion of  this  person'^  name,  of  entering  for  a  moment  into  his  per- 
sonal history,  and  paying  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  character  of  a 
very  worthy,  and  (all  circumstances  considered)  a  very  extraordinary 
man.  Our  first  acquaintance  with  him  dates  irom  1816,  in  the 
autumn  of  which  year  he  was  found  concealed  on  board  a  Leith 
.whaler,  on  her  return  home.  He  was  treated  by  the  owners, 
Messrs.  Wood  &  Co.  with  great  kindness  and  liberality,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  winter  succeeded  in  learning  a  little  English.  On 
the  return  of  the  ship  in  .1817,  the  master  was  directed  by  these 
gentlemen  to-  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  rejoining  his  friends, 
and  on  no  account  to  bring  him  back  unless  at  his  own  particular 
desire.  On  reaching  Greenland  he  found  that  his  sister,  his  only 
remaining  relation,  had  died  in  his  absence,  and  he  therefore  de- 
termined to  abandon  his  country  for  ever.  He  accordingly  re- 
turned to  Leith,  where  he  was  met  with  by  Mr*  Nasmyth^  the 
artist,  who  finding  that  he  had  not  only  a  taste  for  drawing,  but 
considerable  readiness  of  execution,  very  kindly  offered  to  give 
him  instructions.  It  occurred  to  Sir  James  Hall  that  such  a  per- 
\8on  might  be  useful  to  the  expedition  then  fitting  out  for  Baffin's 
Bay,  and  in  consequence  of  a  letter  from  Captain  Hall  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  tlie  Admiralty,  he  was  invited  to  proceed  on  that  expe- 
dition. 
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dition^  to  which  he  agreed,  making  no  other  condition^  than.that 
he  was  not  to  be  left  in  his  own  eountry. 

Chi  his  return,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiral^  were  so  well  satisfied 
with  his  conduct  and  services,  and  so  sensible  of  the  importance 
of  employing  him  as  an  interpreter  to  the  next  expedition, 
that  they  desired  he  might  be  well  taken  care  of,  and  liberally  in- 
atructed  in  reading,  writing  and  drawing.  He  was  sent  to  Edin^ 
burgh  at  his  own  request,  to  see  his  good  friends  Captain  HaU 
•and  Mr,  Nasmyth^  the  latter  of  whom,  together  with  his  family, 
look  the  warmest  interest  in  his  improvement:  the  more  this  ami- 
able man  was  known  the  more  his  acquaintance  was  sought;  on 
his  part,  he  found  great  delight  in  society. 

In  tlie  midst  of  his  happiness,  however,  he  was  seized  with  an 
inflammatory  complaint,  from  which  he  in  a  great  measure  reco- 
vered ;  but  a  relapse  occurring,  he  was  carried  off  in  a  few  days. 
He  had  the  best  medical  advice,  and  was  attended  by  his  friends 
during  his  illness  with  the  most  anxious  care. 

The  utmost  good  humour  was  strongly  expressed  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  this  inoffensive  man,  and  he  possessed  a  pleasing  sim- 
plicity of  manners.  Sensible  of  his  own  ignorance^  he  was  always 
desirous  of  learning  something,  and  grateful  to  those  who  would 
take  the  trouble  to  teach  him.  He  was  exceedingly  struck  with 
the  docility  of  the  elephant  at  Exeter  'Change,  and  being  asked 
what  he  thought  of  it,  he  replied  with  a  lodt  'of  deep  humility — 
*  Elephant  more  sense  me.'  *  His  disposition  was  gentle  and 
obliging;  he  was  thankful  for  the  least  kindness  shewn  to  him: 
and,  upoii  several  occasions,  exhibited  a  goodness  of  heart,  and  a 
consideration  for  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  others,  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  any  country.  His  fondness  for  and  kind- 
ness to  children  was  very  striking.  In  a  snowy  day,  last  winter,  he 
met  two  children  at  some  distance  from  Leith,  and  observing 
them  to  be  suffering  from  the  cold,  he  took  off  his  jacket,  and 
having  carefully  wrapped  them  in  it,  brought  them  safely  home ;  he 
would  take  no  reward,  and  seemed  to  be  quite  unconscious  that 
he  had  been  doing  any  thing  remarkable.'  He  was  perfectly  sen- 
sible of  his  approaching  end,  thanked  his  friends  around  him  for 
all  their  kindness  and  attention,  but  said  it  was  of  no  avail,  for  hi? 
sister  had  appeared  to  him  and  called  him  away.  The  writer*  oif 
the  narrative  from  which  this  is  taken  says  *  he  was  Unaffectedly 
pious ;  and  hanng  been  early  instructed  in  the  Christian  faith, 
continued  to  derive  support  and  consolation  from  this  source  to 
the  last  hour  of  his  life.     He  held  in  his  hand  an  Icelandic  cate- 

*  Supposed  to  be  Captain  Basil  Hall,  of  the  Navy. — Tt  is  a  little  piece  of  biography 
which  does  honour  to  his  heart  and  understanding.    It  is  printed  in  Blackwood^s  Maga- 
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cUsm  till  his  strengdi  abd  sight  &iled  him,  when  iSbe  book  (fropped 
from  his  grasp,  and  he  shordy  afterwards  expired.  He  was  fol-^ 
lowed  to  the  grave  by  a  nomeroiis  company,  icmong  whom  were 
not  only  his  old  friends  and  patrons  from  Leith,  but  many  gentle* 
ilioien  of  high  respectability  in  this  city/ 

Humble  as  the  individual  was,  his  loss  will  be  severely  felt  by 
tiie  expedition  now  about  to  proceed ;  indeed  he  was  one  of  those 
few  whose  places  cannot  be  supplied.  We  return  to  our  nar-' 
rative. 

-  Captain  Ross  being  desirous  of  procuring  a  sledge  and  dogs  iif 
exchange  for  a  rifle  musket,  Saccheous  and  the  natives  whom  (asr 
we  have  said)  he  had  brought  on  board  went  back  to  their  village, 
and  speedily  returned  with  the  articles  in  a  larger  boat,  called  an 
umiak,  which  was  rowed  by  five  women  in  a  standing  posture,  all 
(kessed  in  deer-skins.  Two  of  them  were  daughters  of  a  Danish 
resident  by  an  Esquimaux  woman.  They  were  highly  pleased  with 
the  treatment  they  received,  and,  having  partaken  of  some  refresh- 
m^fit,  danced  Scotch  reels  on  the  deck  with  the  sailors  to  the  ani- 
mating strains  of  a  Shetland  fiddler.  Saccheous  was  all  mirth  and 
joy,  and  performed  the  part  of  master  of  the  ceremonies  wdth  that 
good-humoured  assiduity  and  readiness  for  which  on  all  occasions 
he  was  particularly  distinguished. 

*  A  daughter  of  the  Danish  resident,  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  an  J 
by  far  the  best  looking  of  the  group,  was  the  object  of  Japk's  particular 
attentions;  which,  being  observed  by  one  of  our  officers,  he  gave  him  a 
lady's  shawl,  ornamented  with  spangles,  as  an  offering  for  her  accept- 
ance. He  presented  it  in  a  most  respectful,  and  not  ungraceful  man*^ 
ner,  to  the  damsel,  who  bashfully  took  a  pewter  ring  from  her  finger 
and  presented  it  to  him  in  return;  rewarding  him,  at  the  same  time,* 
with  an  eloquent  smile,  which  could  leave  no  possible  doubt  on  our  Es- 
quimaux's  mind  that  he  had  made  an  impression  on  her  heart/ — p.  56. 

The  ice  at  length  began  to  separate  and  a  breeze  to  spring  up, 
but  neither  Jack  nor  his  countrymen,  whom  he  had  escorted  on 
shore,  made  their  appearance.  A  boat  was  therefore  dispatched 
to  the  shore  to  bring  him  off,  when  the  poor  fellow  was  found  in 
4)ne  of  the  huts  with  his  collar-bone  broken,  having  overloaded  his 
gun,  under  an  idea,  as  he  expressed  it,  of '  plenty  powder,  plenty 
kill,'  and  the  violence  of  the  recoil  had  caused  the  accident. 

On  the  5th  July  the  ships  succeeded  in  passing  the  diird  great 
barrier,  consisting  of  field  ice  mixed  with  large  icebergs  in  vas^ 
numbers,  which  were  fast  a-ground,  in  depths  varying  from  sixty-^ 
three  to  one  hundred  fathoms.  Here  the  variation  of  the  com-^ 
pass,  taken  on  an  iceberg,  was  found  to  be  80°  1'  W. :  on  board, 
when  the  ship's  head  was  W.  by  N.  |  N.  it  was  98°  W.,  making 
•   a  deviation  firom  the  correct  line  of  the  magnetic  direction  of  18°, 
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ivben  the  ship's  head  was  on  that  point  of  the  compa8s~--^but  on 
this  subject  we  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter.  Two  cbiys  after  ihis. 
Captain  Sabine  took  the  magnetic  dip  on  shore  in  lat.  74°  £'  N. 
long.  58°  45'  W.,  which  was  found  to  be  84°  g'  15". 

A  little  farther  northward,  the  two  ships  fell  in  with  severAl 
whalers  which  had  got  the  start  of  them;  from  one  of  those,  the 
Everthorpe,  a  message  was  received  requesting  surgical  assistance 
for  the  master,  whose  thigh  had  been  severely  lacerated  by  a 
bear,  which  had  attacked  and  dragged  him  out  of  the  boat.  This 
salvage  atiimal  was  pierced  with  diree  lances  before  it  would  re- 
linquish its  gripe;  when  at  length  disengaging  itself  from  the 
weapons,  it  swam  to  the  ice,  and  made  off.  The  poor  man,  though 
sadly  torn,  was  happily  not  considered  to  be  in  a  dangerous  state. 

On  the  31st  July,  in  lat.  75°  33',  whales  were  seen  in  great 
abundance,  and  the  boats  being  sent  in  pursuit,  succeeded  in 
killing  one  above  forty-six  feet  in  length,  which  yielded  them 
about  thirteen  tons  of  blubber.  On  the  same  day,  they  parted 
from  the  last  fishing  ship,  the  Bon  Accord  of  Aberdeen,  with  three 
cheers. 

On  the  6th  and  7  th  of  August,  the  two  ships  were  in  great 
danger  from  being  caught  by  a  gale  of  wind  among  the  ice,  when 
they  fell  foul  of  each  other :  *  the  ice-anchors  and  cables  broke 
one  after  another,  and  the  stems  of  the  two  ships  came  so  violently 
into  contact,  as  to  crush  to  pieces  a  boat  that  could  not  be  re- 
moved in  time.' 

*  Neither  the  masters,  the  mates,  nor  those  men  who  had  been  all 
their  lives  in  the  Greenland  service,  had  ever  experienced  such  imminenl 
peril :  and  they  declared  that  a  common  whaler  must  have  been  crushed 
to  atoms.  Our  safety  must,  indeed,  be  attributed  to  the  perfect  and 
admirable  manner  in  which  the  vessels,  had  been  strengthened  when  fit- 
ting for  service. 

^  But  our  troubles  were  not  yet  at  an  end;  for,  as  the  gale  increased, 
the  ice  began  to  move  with  greater  velocity,  while  the  continued  thick 
fall  of  snow  kept  from  our  bight  the  further  danger  that  awaited  us,,  till 
it  became  imminent;  a  large  field  of  ice  was  soon  discovered  at  a  small 
distance,  bearing  fast  down  upon  us  from  the  west,  and  it  thus  became 
necessary  to  saw  docks  for  refuge,  in  which  service  all  hands  were  im- 
mediately employed ;  it  was,  however,  found  too  thick  for  our  nine- 
feet  saws,  and  no  progress  could  be  made.  This  circumstance  proved 
fortunate,  for  it  was  soon  after  perceived,  that  the  field,  to  which  we 
were  moored  for  this  purpose,  was  drifting  rapidly  on  a  reef  of  icebergs 
which  lay  aground  :  the  topsails  were  therefore  close-reefed,  in  order 
that  we  might  run,  as  a  last  resource,  between  two  bergs,  or  into  any 
creek  that  might  be  found  among  them ;  when  suddenly  the  field  ac- 
quired a  circular  motion,  so  that  every .  exertion  was  now  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  warping  along  the  edge,  that  being  the  sole  chance  we 
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had  of  escaping  the  danger  of  being  crtished  on  an  iceberg.  In  a 
few  minutes  we  observed  that  part  of  the  field,  into  which  we  had  at- 
tempted to  cut  our  docks,  come  in  contact  with  the  berg,  with  such^- 
pidity  and  violence,  as  to  rise  more  than  fifty  feet  up  its  precipitous 
side,  where  it  suddenly  broke,  the  elevated  part  falling  back  on  the  rest 
with  a  terrible  crash,  and  overwhelming  with  its  ruins  the  very  spot  we 
had  previously  chosen  for  our  safety.  Soon  afterwards  the  ice  appeared 
to  us  sufficiently  open  for  us  to  pass  the  reef  of  bergs,  and  we  once  more 
found  ourselves  in  a  place  of  security/ 

The  gale  having  abated,  and  the  weather  cleared  up,  the  land 
was  seen  in  lat.  75**  54'.  On  the  8th  of  August,  a  landing  was 
made  on  a  small  island,  about  six  miles  off,  utterly  desolate;  but 
piles  of  stone,  such  as  are  frequent  in  the  burying  places  of  the 
Esquimaux,  were  observed,  and  the  burned  end  of  the  stem  of  a 
heath  bush,  which,  Saccheous  said,  was  an  instrument  with  which 
his  countrymen  trimmed  their  lamps.  The  ships  made  very  little 
progress  along  the  margin  of  the  ice,  which  separated  them  from 
the  shore  and  adhered  to  it.  On  the  9th,  at  a  distance  upon  this 
ice,  they  were  greatly  surprized  by  the  appearance  of  people,  who 
seemed  to  be  hallooing  to  the  ships.  At  first  they  were  supposed 
to  he  some  shipwrecked  sailors,  whose  vessel  had  perished  in  the 
late  gale;  the  ships  therefore  stood  ne^er  the  ice,  and  hoisted 
their  colours.  It  was  discovered  however  that  they  were  natives  of 
the  country,  drawn  by  dogs  on  sledges,  which  moved  with  won- 
derful rapidity.  When  they  had  approached  near  enough  to  the 
ships,  Saccheous  hailed  them  in  his  own  lianguage,  and  they 
answered  in  return,  but  neither  party  seemed  to  make  themselves 
intelligible.  For  some  time  the  strangers  remained  silent,  but  on 
the  ships'  tacking,  they  set  up  a  simultaneous  shout,  accompanied 
with  many  strange  gesticulations,  and  wheeled  off  with  amazing 
velocity  towards  the  land. 

Having  erected  a  pole,  and  placed  on  the  ice  a  stool  with 
some  presents  on  it,  and  an  Esquimaux  dog,  the  ships  stood  to 
the  northward  towards  the  head  of  the  pool,  with  an  intention  to 
return  after  examining  the  state  of  the  ice.  After  an  absence  of 
ten  hours,  the  dog  was  found  asleep  on  the  spot  where  he  had 
been  left,  and  the  presents  were  untouched.  But  on  the  following 
day  eight  sledges  were  observed  moving  furiously  towards  the 
ships.  Saccheous  now  volunteered  his  services  to  go  on  the  ice 
with  presents,  and  endeavour  to  bring  the  people  to  a  parley. 
They  halted  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  from  the  ships, 
by  the  edge  of  a  canal  or  chasm  in  the  ice,  by  the  intervention  of 
which  the  conference  was  carried  on,  without  fear  or  danger. of 
an  attack  from  either  party.  Saccheous  soon  discovered  that  they 
spoke  a  dialect  of  his  own  language,  and  invited  them  to  approach 
nearer,  but  they  replied,  *  No,  no,  go  you  away/ — and  one  of 
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diem,  drawing  a  knife  oat  of  bis  boot,  exclaimed  *  Go  away,  or 
I  will  kill  you.'  Saccfaeous  told  them  that  he  bad  a  father  and 
mother  like  them,  and  wished  to  be  their  friend ;  and  as  a  proof 
of  it,  he  threw  across  the  canal  some  beads  and  a  chequed  'shirt, 
to  the  latter  of  which  they  pointed,  asking  him  of  what  skin  it 
was  made.  It  was  some  time  before  they  ventured  to  touch  it, 
entertaining  no  doubt  the  same  superstitious  fears  as  the  Esqui- 
maux in  general,  (noticed  by  the  ok!  navigators,)  that  to  touch 
any  strange  thing  would  cause  their  death.  They  then  pointed 
to  the  ships,  and  inquired  with  great  eagerness,  '  What  great 
creatures  those  were;  whether  they  came  from  the  sun  or  moon, 
whether  they  gave  light  by  night  or  by  day?'  Saccheous  told 
them  they  were  houses  made  of  wood  :  this,  they  repKed,  could  not 
be,  for  they  were  alive,  and  they  had  seen  them  flap  their  wings. 
Saccheous  again  assured  them  of  the  truth  of  all  he  had  told 
them,  and  that  he  was  a  man  like  themselves ;  and,  pointing  to  the 
south,  said  he  came  in  those  houses  from  a  distant  country  in  that 
direction.  To  this  they  immediately  replied,  '  That  cannot  be : 
there  is  nothing  but  ice  there.'  On  his  asking  who  they  were,  they 
told  him  in  return  they  were  human  beings ;  that  they  lived  to  the 
north,  (pointing  in  that  direction,)  that  there  was  plenty  of  water 
there,  and  that  they  had  come  to  the  present  spot  where  there 
was  ice,  to  catch  seals  and  sea  unicorns.  Saccheous  finding  that 
they  mutually  understood  each  other,  and  wishmg  to  become  bet- 
ter acquainted,  now  returned  to  the  ship  for  a  plank  to  enable 
him  to  cross  over  to  them ;  but  on  his  approach  they  entreated 
he  would  not  touch  them,  as  in  that  case  they  should  certainly 
die.  One  of  them  however,  more  courageous  than  the  rest, 
ventured  at  last  to  touch  his  hand ;  then  pulling  his  own  nose, 
he  set  up  a  loud  shout,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  Saccheous  and 
the  other  three.  Tliis  puUbg  of  noses,  it  seems,  is  a  token  of 
friendly  salutation.* 

The  whole  eight  now  came  forward,  and  were  met  by  the  two 
commanders  of  the  vessels,  and  the  other  officers;  but  they  were 
evidently  in  a  state  of  great  alarm  until  the  ceremony  of  pulling 
noses  had  been  gone  dirough  by  both  parties,  shouting  at  the 
same  time  heigh — yaw  !  an  exclamation  of  surprize  and  pleasure, 
the  more  remarkable  as  being  precisely  that  which  is  universally 
used  by  the  Chkiese  and  Tartars,  to  express  the  same  emotions. 
The  old  trick,  we  are  told,  of  shewing  them  their  faces  in  a 
looking-glass  created  the  utmost  astonishment;  this  we  cannot 

*  The  officers  of  the  £xpedition,  we  understand,  declare  that  they  never  saw  nor 
heard  of  this  *  pulling  of  noses'  till  it  was  mentioned  by  Captain  Ross  on  their  retarn^  at 
Shetland.  We  are  altogether  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this.  It  seems  scarcely  possible 
that  Captun  Ross  could  be  mistaken  iii  a  ceremony  of  so  singular  a  klDd>  and  which 
he  lepiesents  uot  only  as  irequenily^bttt  solemnly  lepeated. 
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well  epnceive;  since  ice,  in  which  they  could  not  fail  to  have  ob- 
served reflected  images,  is  so  familiar  to  them — ^in  fact,  they  in- 
quired if  it  was  not  ice,  and  seemed  surprized  that  it  did  not  wet 
their  fingers. 

On  approaching  the  ship,  they  halted,  and  were  evidently 
much  terrified ;  and  one  of  die  party,  after  surveying  the  Isabella 
and  ei^amining  every  part  of  her  with  his  eyes,  thus  addressed  her 
in  aloud  tone — '  Who  are  you  ?  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  Is 
it  froni  the  sun  or  moon  ?'  pausing  between  every  question,  and 
pulling  the  nose  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  a  ceremony  which 
was  repeated  in  succession  by  all  the  rest. 

*  Saccheotts  now  laboured  to  assure  them,  that  the  ship  wa^  only  a 
wooden  house,  and  pointed  out  the  boat,  which  had  been  hauled  on 
the  ice  to  repair;  explaining  to  them  that  it  was  a  smaller  one  of  the 
same  kind.  This  immediately  arrested  their  attention,  they  advanced 
to  the  boat,  examined  her,  as  well  as  the  carpenters'  tools  and  the 
oars,  very  minutely  ;  each  object,  in  its  turn,  exciting  the  most  lu- 
dicrous ejaculations  of  surprize;  we  then  ordered  the  boat  to  be 
launched  into  the  sea,  with  a  man  in  it,  and  hauled  up  again,  at  the 
sight  of  which  they  set  no  bounds  to  their  clamdur.  The  ice  anchor,  a 
heavy  piece  of  iron,  shaped  like  the  letter  S,  and  the  cable,  excited 
much  interest ;  the  former  they  tried  in  vain  to  remove,  and  they  ea- 
gerly mquired  of  what  skins  the  latter  was  made. 

*  By  this  time  t|ie  officers  of  both  ships  had  surrounded  them,  while 
the  bow  of  the  Isabella,  which  was  close  to  the  ice,  was  crowded  with 
the  crew ;  and,  certainly,  a  more  ludicrous,  yet  interesting,  scene 
was  never  beheld,  than  that  which  took  place  whilst  they  were  view- 
ing the  ship ;  nor  is  it  pbssible  to  convey  to  the  imagination  any  thing 
like  a  just  representation  of  the  wild  amazement,  joy,  and  fear,  which 
successively  pervaded  the  countenances,  and  governed  the  gestures,  of 
these  creatures,  who  gave  full  vent  to  their  feelings ;  and,  I  am  sure, 
it  was  a  gratifying  scene,  which  never  can  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
witnessed  and  enjoyed  it. 

*'  Their  shouts,  halloos,  and  laughter,  were  heartily  joined  in,  and 
imitated  by  all  hands,  as  well  as  the  ceremony  of  nose  pulling,  which 
could  not  fail  to  increase  our  mirth  on  the  occasion.  That  which  mos^ 
of  all  excited  their  admiration,  was  the  circumstance  of  a  sailor  going 
aloft,  and  they  kept  their  eyes  on  him  till  he  reached  the  summit  of  the 
mast;  the  sails,  which  hung  loose,  they  naturally  supposed  were  skins* 
Their  attention  being  again  called  to  the  boat,  where  the  carpenter's 
hammer  and  nails  still  remained,  they  were  shown  the  use  of  these 
articles;  and  no  sooner  were  they  aware  of  their  purposes,  than  they 
shewed  a  desire  to  possess  them,  and  were  accordingly  presented  with 
some  nails.  They  now  accompanied  us  to  that  part  of  the  bow  from 
which  a  rope-ladder  was  suspended,  and  the  mode  of  mounting  it  was 
shewn  them,  but  it  was  a  considerable  time  ere  we  could  prevail  on 
them  to  ascend  it.  At  length  the  senior,  who  always  led  the  way,  went 
up,  and  was  followed  by  the  rest.  The  new  wonders  that  now  sur- 
rounded 
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rounded  them  on  every  tide  caused  fresh  astonishment,  which,  after  a 
moment's  suspense,  always  terminated  in  loud  and  hearty  laughter/ 

That  a  person  who  had  never  beheld  a  piece  of  wood  lai^er  than 
the  twig  of  a  birch  rod,  of  the  thickness  of  a  goose  quill,  should 
be  unacquainted  with  the  weight  of  a  ship^s  top-mast,  and  lay 
hold  of  it  with  the  view  of  carrying  it  away,  we  can  readily  con- 
ceive; but  that  these  people  should  be  equally  ignorant  of  the  na- 
ture of  iron,  and  attempt  to  run  oiF  with  an  anchor  and  a  smith's 
anvil,  surprizes  us: — and  the  rather,  as  the  blades  of  their  knives 
were  made  of  this  metal,  and,  of  course,  they  could  not  be  igno- 
rant of  its  weights  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  how  much  they 
were  astonished  at  every  thing  they  saw,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  in  and  about  the  ships,  and  at  the  people  on  board,  so  dif- 
ferent from  themselves.  They  were  offered  refreshments,  but 
they  had  no  relish  for  biscuit,  salt  meat,  or  spirits :  and  preferred 
to  them  all  the  dried  flesh  of  the  sea  unicorn,  which  they  carried 
about  with  them*  Having  received  some  trifling  presents,  they 
returned  to  the  shore,  hallooing  and  apparently  delighted  with  the 
treatment  they  had  met. 

>  The  ships  in  the  mean  time  took  up  a  new  anchorage  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  two  or  three  days  afterwards  were  visited  by 
three  other  natives,  a  father  and  two.  sons,  who  had  been  inform- 
ed by  their  countrymen  of  the  wonderful  things  which  they  had 
seen.  The  most  important  information  obtained  from  this  party 
was,  that  the  iron  with  which  their  knives  were  edged,  *  was  found 
in  a  mountain ;  that  it  was  in  great  masses,  of  which  one  in  par- 
ticular, harder  than  the  rest,  was  a  part  of  the  mountain ;  that  the 
others  were  in  large  pieces  above  ground;  that  they  cut  it  off  with 
hard  stone,  and  then  beat  it  flat  into  pieces  of  the  size  of  a  six- 
pence, but  of  an  oval  shape.'  Captam  Ross  made  them  several  pre- 
sents, and  promised  further  to  reward  them  if  they  would  bring 
him  specimens  of  this  iron — ^  having  reason,'. he  says,  *  to  believe 
from  their  account,  that  the  rocks  from  which  they  had  procured 
it  were  masses  of  meteoric  iron' — not  surely  because  it  was  '  a 
part  of  the  mountain,'  which  we  rather  think  would  be  decisive  at 
once  against  its  meteoric  origin.  The  fact  however  is,  that  the 
blades  of  their  knives  have  been  found,  on  analysis,  to  contain 
about  the  usual  proportion  of  nickel  which  is  met  with  in  me- 
teoric iron;  but  we  have  understood  that  the  interpretation  of 
Saccheous  did  not  extend  to  the  existence  of  whole  rocks  of  it, 
but  was  confined  to  two  pieces  only,  about  two  feet  in  their 
greatest  length,  one  of  which  was  broader  than  the  other,  and 
defied  the  exertions  of  the  natives  to  cut  off  any  part  of  itwidi  the 
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sharpest  und  hardest  stones  they  could  m^e  use  of;  the  other 
MvsLS  ai^ular,  and  pauch  softer,  and  from  this  they  were  able  to 
chip  off  pieces  with^  a  sharp  stone.  The  endeavours  of  Captain 
Ross  to  procure  specimens  of  this  iron  in  its  native  state  were 
unavailing ;  and  however  desirable  it  might  be  to  obtain  these^ 
and  some  more  explicit  information  respecting  the  real  state  of 
this  insulated  tribe  of  Esquimau^,  yet,  considering  how  much 
time  had  already -been  lost  in  straggling  through  the  ice,  he 
would,  in  our  opinion,  have  been  highly  culpable^  had  he  neg-^^ 
lected  the  first  opportunity  that  presented  itsrelf  for  getting  farther 
to  the  northward. 

We  are  now  in  possession  of  the  fact  tnat  aerolites,  if  the 
term  be  allowable,  have  been  diiicovered  in  almost  every  region 
and  climate  of  the  globe- — on  the  burning  deserts  of  Arabia,  and 
on  the  icy  mountains  in  the  farthest  nook  of  Baffin's  Bay^  and  the 
very  circumstance  of  their  being  met  with  equally  under  the  torrid 
and  frigid  zones  would  seem  to  militate  against  their  meteorio 
origin,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  them  formed  in  all  states,  and 
in  the  opposite  extremes,  of  the  atmosphere.  We  have  men- 
tioned Arabia,  because  we  think  that  the  '  thunderbolt,  black 
in  appearance,  like  a  hard  rock,  brilliant  and  sparkling,'  of 
which  die  blacksmith  forged  the  sword  of  Antar,'*  was  a  trulB 
aerolite.  It  was  long  before  the  ancients  Were  allowed  any  credit 
for  their  celestial  showers  of  stones,  and  all  were  ready  to  laugh^ 
with  the  facetbus  author  of  HudibrdS;  at  the  fabl^  of  the  Thra-« 
cian  rock^  Which  fell  into  the  river  JEgos. 

'  For  Auaxagoras  long  agone 

Saw  hills,  as  well  as  you,  i'th'  roOOd^ 

And  held  the  sun  was  but  a  p'lctt 

Of  red  hot  imn  as  big  as  Greece. 

Believ'd  the  heavens  were  made  of  stone 

Because  the  sun  had  voided  one/ 
It  is  now  discovered  that  the  ancieiits  were  correct  in  the  facf>  and 
we  are  even  ready  to  meet  them  half  way  in  their  hypothesi^s. 

The  falling  in  with  these  Esquimaux  has  furnished  Captain 
Ross  with  no  unitnportant  episode,  occupying  about  on^-fourth 
part  of  his  narrative.  Not  content  with  detailing  the  particulars 
of  the  two  or  three  short  interviews  on  board  the  ships,  he  has 

f resented  us  with  a  whole  chapter  dedicated  to  the  *  Arctici 
lighlanders;'  an  appellation  with  which  he  has  thought  fit  to 
dignify  this  insulated  tribe;  as  if  a  little  nook  in  Baffin's  Bay 
ought  to  monopolize  a  name  which  would  be  equally  applicable 
to  the  natives  of  every  mountainous  region  within  the  Arctic 

*  Antar^  a  Bedowetn  Rmtmcei  translated  frem  the  Arabici  b\j  T*  HamilioHi  JPi^« 

^L.  XXI.  No«  xLi*  B  circle 
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circle  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  But  Captain  Ross  is  H 
great  adept  in  nomenclature :  be  has  trdnsFerred  one  half  of 
Scodand  to  the  shores  of  this  Bay — reserving,  however,  a  doe  share 
for  the  Prince  Regent  and  the  other  memhers  of  the  royal  family, 
for  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  &c. 
The  title  of  the  chapter,  considered  under  all  circumstances,  is  ra- 
ther amusing : '  The  Arctic  Highlands — 'Nature  oj^' the  Country — 
Ih  Product — Inhabitants — Language — lAode  of  Living — Man^ 
ners  and  Customs — Religion/ — no  scanty  bill  of  fare ;  but,  like 
that  of  the  landlord  in  the  play,  all  of  the  good  things  are  stuffed 
into  the  bill  while  nothing  is  found  in  the  larder.  A  chatpter  of 
this  kind  must  be  exceedingly  edifying  firom  the  pen  of  a  writer 
who  never  set  foot  on  any  part  of  these  *  Arctic  Highlands,*  who 
understands  not  a  syllable  of  the  '  language'  spoken  in  thetti,  and 
who  could  only  converse  with  the  inhabitants  through  the  mediutn 
of  one  who  had  much  difficulty  in  comprehendmg  their  dis- 
course, and  more  in  making  himself  intelligible  in  the  Ehglish  laH' 
guage;  who  saw  the  *  country  and  its  produce*^  only  from  the 
ship;  and  whose  acquaintance  with  the  '  mode  of  living,  fnanners, 
and  customs,  and  religion,'  of  the  people  was  (he  produce  of  a  few 
hours  study  in  the  cabin  of  the  Isabella.  We  shall  deem  it,  under 
those  circumstances,  quite  sufficient  to  cull  a  few  facts.* 

These  poor  people,  it  woUld  seem,  are  so  completely  shut  out, 
by  mountains  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  from  their  southern 
neighbours,  as  to  have  no  knowledge  of  any  other  human  beings 
besides  themselves;  judging,  from  surrounding  appearances,  tiat 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  to  the  southward  was  a  mass  of  ice  and 
snow.  How  far  they  extend  to  the  northward  is  not  known, 
though  Captain  Ross,  in  his  usual  decisive  manner,  fixes  the  limit 
at  77^  4(/.  One  circumstance  appears  very  remarkable,  that  their 
winter's  habitations  are  in  the  northern  extreme,  where,  in  sum- 
mer, the  weather  is  so  warm,  that  the  ice  disappears  from  th« 
water  and  the  snOw  from  the  land;  and  as  both  these  are  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  procure  their  chief  articles  of  food  and 
raiment,  they  are  compelled  to  descend  to  the  southward  in  search 
of  them.  Another  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that,  though  their 
sustenance  is  principally  derived  from  the  sea,  they  have  lio  sort 
of  embarkation  in  which  they  can  go  afloat,  nor  have  diey  any 
knowledge  of  the  names  kaijac  and  umiak,  by  which  the  boat  iand 
canoe  are  generally  designated  among  all  the  tribes  of  Esquimaux. 
*  This,'  says  Captain  Ross,  *  is  easily  Accounted  for,  by  their  total 
want  of  wood:' — not  so  easily,  we  conceive ;  for,  if  it  be  admitted, 

*  Au  iuteresting  account  of  this  poor  tribe  of  Esquiiuaux,  dntwn  op  bj^  Captaitr  Subime 
may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Brande's  Journal  of  Literature,  £cc.for  ApriL 
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tSid  tire  have  never  heard  it  denied^  that  this  si^ukr  people^  now 
spread  over  the  islands  of  Hudson's  Bay,  Labrador,  and  Green^ 
lam},  came  originally  from  Asia,  along  the  shores  of  America 
liordering  cm  the  hyperboreian  isea,  we  shall  find  that  the  original 
kaijac  in  use  among  them  was  not  made  of  wood,  but  of  ^9kes' 
bone,,  and  covered,  with  seal  skins.*  How  these  people  lost  an 
implement  of  such  importance  to  those  who  never  leave  the  sea- 
shore, and  derive  their  food  and  raiment  in  a  great  measure;  from 
that  element,  appears  to  us  a  question  not  only  of  curious  but  of 
laborious  research.  *  The  fact  of  their  having  no  canoes,'  says 
Captain  Sabine,  '  is  a  very  extraordinary  one;  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that,  if  they  had  known  their  value,  and  bad  ever  possessed 
the  art  of  making  them,  that  it  should  have  been  lost :  there  is 
no  deficiency  of  materialis :  they  have  as  many  skins  as  they  can 
"wish  for,  and  although  no  wood,  yet  they  have  bone,  which  will 
aaswer  nearly  as  well  for  the  frame- work  ;  at  least  the  ingenuity 
of  savage  life  would  soon  make  it  answer  with  accommodation-; 
nor  is  their  situation  less  favourable  for  the  employment  of  canoes 
tfian  many,  other  of  the  Esquimaux  settlements.'+  We  know  from 
Mackenzie  and  Heame  that,  on  the  northern  coast  of  America, 
canoes  of  the  same  ingenious  and  peculiar  construction  as  tliose 
on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  of  Labrador,  and  the  islands  of  Hudson's 
Bay  are  in  use — ^*  How  curious  then,'  as  the  officer  above  men- 
tioned observes,  *  to  have  found  an  intermediate  Knk  without 
them  V  May  not  these  northern  Esquimaux  be  the  descendants  of 
a  party  from  the  South,  who,  having  lost  their  kaijacs  and  umiaks, 
were  cut  off  from  all  hope  of  returning,  and  therefore  settled  in 
this  retired  comer  ?  Having  lost  the  objects  themselves,  (as  a 
wooden  canoe  could  not  last  for  ever,)  and  having  no  wood  to 
replace  them,  (the  use  of  bone,  it  should  be  observed,  had  been 
discontinued  by  the  Southern  Greenland  and  Labrador  Esqui- 
maux,) it  may  be  conceived  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  people 
destitute  of  any  recorded  language  would  lose  the  words  by 
which  they  were  expressed. 

In  addition  to  the  seal  and  the  sea-unicorn,  these  people 
take  in  traps  various  kinds  of  land  animals,  as  deer  and  foxes,  for 
food  and  raiment,  and  in  times  of  scarcity  they  kill  their  dogs  for 
fi>od.  They  make  no  scruple  to  eat  the  raw  flesh  of  any  animal. 
One  of  the  visitors,  Captam  Ross  says,  who  *  had  a  bag  full  of 
little  awks,  took  out  one  in  our  presence,  and  devoured  it  raw> 
but  on  being  asked  if  this  was  k  common  practice,  they  informed 
Vi8  they  only  eat  them  in  this  state  when  they  had  no  convenience 

•  We  learn  from  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  that  about  Norton  Sound  they  are  still  so 
made, 
t  Journal  of  Scienee,  &c. 
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for  cookery/  A  species  of  moss  ( pojlyirkumjaiiipermunC)^  sis  or 
eight  inches  loog,  grows,  luxuriantly  and  in  great  abundance;  tiiii'', 
when  dried  and  soaked  in  blul>ber,  gives  not  only  a  gpod  lig)it^  but 
also  a  comfortable  fire  ibr  their  culinary  purposes.  They  obtain 
tire.  Captain  Uoss  says,  *  from  iron  and  stone.*  This  laconic  de- 
acription  is  not  very  intelligible,  and  the  question  is  a  very  curious 
one.  The  southern  (jreeulanders  produce  fire,  Uke  niost^avages, 
by  the  rapid  whirling  and  friction  of  two  pieces  of  wood;  but 
these  '  Arctic  Highlanders*  have  nothing  tliicker  than  the  '  stunted 
stcoa  of  heath/  (more  probably  dwarf  willow^)  half  a  dozen  of 
which  tied  together  make  a  small  handle  to  the  yvhips,  used  for 
drivuig  their  dogs.  Saccheous,  we  learn,  said  that  they  produced 
fire  by  the  friction  of  two  fish  bones.  Their  winter  huts  were 
understood  to  be  built  of  stone,  and  a  great  part  of  them  were 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  A  lamp,  bemg  a  hollow  stoue 
filled  with  blubber,  into  which  the  moss  is  immersed  a3  a  wick, 
bums  in  them  during  the  whole  of  the  winter.  Their  dress  cou- 
aists  of  skins  -made  tttpbt  to  the  body,  and  sewed  together  with 
great  neatness,  fii^  bedding  also  consists  of  skins. . 
.  These  nprthem  Esquimaux,  judging  from  their  portraits,  are 
4nore  ugly  tbaa  their  southern  neighbours,  and  very  like  to  some 
of  the  natives  of  the  Aleutian  islands,  the  Kamstchatkadales,  the 
Xoriaks  and  the  Tschutski.  Captain  Ross  says,  *  The  habits  of 
these  people  appear  to  be  filthy  in  the  extreme ;  their  faces,  hauds 
and  bodies  are  covered  with  oil  ai^d  dirt,  and  they  look  as  if  they 
had  never  washed  themselves  since  they  were  born.'  Poor  aii^ 
•comfortless  as  they  |uight  be  thought,  however,  '  none  of  them 
were  willing  tol^ve  their  country;  they  seemed  most  happy  and 
^contented,  tlieir  clothing  was  in  very  good  condition,  and  very  suit- 
able to  the  climate,  anc)  by  their  account  ^hey  had  pjenty  of  provi- 
^ons,' — but  what  will  appear  rai^ch  more  strange,  we  are  assured 
tliat  ^  they  seemed  to  have  no  diseases  among  them,  nor  could  it 
he  learned  tliat  they  died  oi  any  complaints  peculiar  to  this  oraoy 
other  country,' -^rof  course  there  was  nothing  to  do  for  the  doc- 
tors, and  if  they  could  ov\y  contrive  to  parry  off^  old  age,  ther 
might  live — we  knpw  ^not  how  long. 

The  average  ^tatur^  of  those  who  were  seen  w  as  rather  more 
.than  five  leet;  their  fiices  wore  broad,  round  as  the  fiill  moou, 
chubby  and  somewhat  flattened,  with  the  Tartar  high  cheek  boue^i 
4md  small  eyes  ;  their  hair  was  black,  straight  ^nd  coarse.  Their 
dress  was  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  worn  by  the  southern 
Greenbuders,  and  it  w  as  understood  that  the  dress  of  the  female} 
(of  whom  none  were  seen)  differed  very  little  from  that  of  tk 
men.  The  materials  were  the  skins  of  seals,  dogs,  foxes,  and  the 
cubs  of  bears ;  and  the  furry  side  was  worn  outwards. — But  we  niust 
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leave  this  secfuded  tribe,  referring  our  readers  t6  the  Tolnmes  of 
Crantz  and  Egede,  whose  descriptions  of  the  southern  Green- 
landers  are  equally  applicable  to  Captain  Ross's  *  Arctic  High- 
landers/ 

ITie  ships  came  so  near  the  land  in  doubling  the  northern  point 
of  Prince  Regent's  Bay,  as  Cstptain  Ross  has  named  it,  that  par- 
ties from  both  ships  went  on  shore  in  search  of  natives,  and  to 
collect  specimens  of  natural  history.  'ITiey  observed,  with  con- 
siderable surprize,  large  tricls  of  snow  on  the  sides  of  the  hiVls 
and  in  the  vallies  deeply  tinged  with  some  red  colouring  matter. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  this  snow  was  collected,  and  appeared, 
when  in  the  buckets,  like  so  much  raspberry  ice-cream.  When 
dissolved,  the  liquor  looked  not  unlike  muddy  port  wine;  when  al- 
lowed to  settle,  the  sediment  appeared  through  a  microscope  to  be 
composed  of  deep-red  globules.  It  was  brought  to  England  in  a  li- 
quid state,  and  also  dried.  On  examination  at  home,  a  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  took  place  between  the  chemists  and  the 
physiologists,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  which  coloured  the 
snow  on  so  great  an  extent  of  surface,  the  former  considering  it  to 
be  of  animal,  the  latter  of  vegetable  origin.  Mr.  Brande  was  the 
first  to  analyze  it,  and,  having  detected  uric  acid,  he  pronounced 
it  at  once  to  be  the  excrement  of  birds.  It  appeared,  though  Mr. 
Brande  was  not  aware  of  the  circumstance,  that  the  neighbouring 
rocks  and  cliffs  wel*e  resorted  to  as  the  common  breeding  places 
of  the  little  awk  (atca  aile),  whose  numbers  were  so  great  as  lite- 
rally sometimes  to  darken  the  air.  Many  circumstances  respect- 
ing this  bird  lent  a  plausibility  to  the  conjecture :  it  had  loiig  been 
known,  and  was  noticed  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  that  it  was  fur- 
nished with  a  kind  of  sack  under  the  root  of  its  tongue,  for  the 
purpose,  it  was  supposed,  of  economizing  its  food  ;  this  was  fully 
corroborated  by  Mr.  Fisher,  the  assistant  surgeon,  who  found  in 
the  sacks  of  all  those  which  he  examined  a  great  number  of  those 
minute  red  shrimps  with  which  the  Arctic  seas  abound.  Captain 
Ross  says,  *  it  was  at  once  determined  that  it  could  not  be  the 
dung  of  birds  ;*  but  this,  it  would  appear,  is  incorrect,  as  well 
as  his  remark  that  *  the  snow  waS  penetrated  even  down  to  the 
rock  in  many  places  to  a  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  by  the  co- 
louring matter ;'  for  the  modest  and  sensible  narrative  of  the  voy- 
age just  published,  (which,"though  without  a  name,  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe  is  the  jounial  of  Mr.  Fisher,)  says,  '  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  this  colouring  matter,  be  it  what  it  mny,  does  not 
penetrate  more  than  an  inch  or  two  beneath  the  surface  of  th^ 
snow  ;  and,  had  it  not  been  that  a  similar  substance  appears  to 
have  been  observed  on  the  snow  on  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  where 
there  could  not  be  any  of  the  rotges  (awks)  which  are  so  numerous 
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here,  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  think  that  the  red  or  coIoof- 
iog  matter  alluded  to  is  the  excrement  of  t/iese  birds.  What  ren- 
ders this  conjecture  probable  is^  that  we  found  great  numbers  of 
them  seated  m  the  rocks,  precisely  over  where  the  red  snow  lay.'* 

It  had  also  been  ascertained  many  years  ago,  from  some  expe- 
riments by  Mr.  Hatchet,  that  the  red  colouring  matter  which 
prevails  in  the  ova  of  the  whole  family  of  lobsters^  shrimps,  &c. 
was  of  so  fixed  and  permanent  a  nature  as  to  resist  every  chemics^ 
application,  and  to  be  heightened  by  most  of  them ;  of  this  in- 
destructible property  the  act  of  boiling  affords  a  familiar  example. 
It  was  not  unreasonable  therefore  to  conclude,  that  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  snow  was  animal,  more  especially  as  it  was  founds 
on  examination  through  the  microscope,  to  be  composed  of  smaH 
globules,  like  those  of  the  blood,  from  the  J  ,0O0dth  to  the  3,000dth 
part  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  that  it  had  a  fetid  animal  smell;  and 
that  the  colour  was  not  altered,  or  rather  was  heightened,  by  the 
application  of  acids  and  alkalis.  The  general  opinion/  however, 
among  the  officers  of  the  Expedition  was  in  favour  of  its  vegetable 
origin ;  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  collected  it  says  that  it  had 
very  much  the  taste  of  beet-root;  another  thought  it  tasted  of  the 
mushroom. 

Doctor  Wollaston,  after  examining  it  very  minutely,  both  by 
the  microscope  and  chemical  tests,  has  given  an  opinion  that  it  is 
a  v^etable  product,  though  many  difficulties  occurred  in  coming 
to  this  decision.  His  first  conception  was  that  the  colouring 
matter  might  be  the  spawn  of  a  minute  species  of  shrimp, 
known  to  abouvd  in  those  seas,  and  which  might  be  devoured 
by  the  myriads  of  water-fowl  and  voided  with  their  dung ;  but  no 
exuviai  of  those  animals  were  discovered  among  it.  The  glo- 
bules, by  destructive  distillation,  yielded  a  fetid  oil,  accompanied 
with  ammonia,  which  might  also  have  led  to  the  supposition  that 
they  were  of  animal  origin ;  but  it  is  known  that  the  seeds  of  va- 
rious plants  and  the  leaves  of  fact  give  out  this  product.  The 
great  difference  in  the  dimensions  of  the  globules,  as  well  as  their 
diminutive  size,  seemed  to  militate  against  their  being  the  seed  of 
any  particular  plant ;  besides,  what  species  of  plant,  in  a  region 
covered  \ni\i  snow,  and  in  a  latitude  of  76^,  could  tinge  eight 
or  ten  miles  of  surface  to  the  depth  pf  two  inches  ?  The  cellular 
substance,  however,  to  which  the  globules  adhered,  burnt  away  to 
a  white  ash,  and  was  decidedly  vegetable.  When  the  globules 
were  highly  magnified,  they  appeared  internally  subdivided  ipto 
about  eight  or  ten  cells.+     On  the  whole,  the  description  seemed 

^  ^^°gc  of  Discovery  made  in  1818  to  the  Arctic  Tttgions. 

'\  They  were  afterwards  fouud  not  to  Iw  ceUalar :  the  appearance  was  the  «£fect  of 
tQ  optical  decciption. 
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lo  imK>r<}  $p  «ccuj:ately  with  tt^e  capsules  wfaicb  contaiu  th^  du3ty 
3ee(l  of  thjB  ]^u^hM,'{l^offerdon)  a»  to  affor^l^  in  combination  with 
other  circumstances,  an  ^pp^rent  expb^nation  of  the  cause  of  this 
ciiriQiis  pb^ftoffllipon. 

At  the  fpQt  Qf  tho^e  projecting  points  of  hills,  on  which  the 
tinged  snow  generally  appeared,  was  a  level  belt  of  land,  covered 
ia  3^^er$il  spots  with  thick  coarse  grass,  eight  or  nine  inches  in 
ilaigtb :  and  Mr*  Fisher  says  that '  such  portions  of  it  as  were  Hot 
covered  with  grass  presented  a  beautiful  surface  of  soft-tufted 
ino6$,  which  the  natives  use  as  wicks  to  their  lamps/  This  moss, 
as  ^e  have  ^ready  noticed,  is  a  species  of  polytricum,  which  is 
well  known  to  throw  put  from  its  capsules  a  fine  elastic  coloured 
powder,  tbftt  has  been  mistaken  by  some  writers  for  its  seed;  and 
in  fact  it  has  be^  assorted  that  the  plant  has  been  raised  by  sow- 
ing it.  It  seems,  however,  that  in  this  high  latitude  the  family  of 
mosaes  do  not  arrive  at  that  perfect  state  of  vegetation  necessary, 
in  general,  for  the  propagation  of  the  species ;  but  that  they  mul- 
tiply aiid  continue  the  race  by  puUulation  or  throwing  out  shoots 
from  the  roots  or  stems.  Should  this  be  considered  as  a  valid 
objection  stgaiust  the  pollen  of  the  moss  being  the  cause  of  the 
colouring  matter,  the  observations  of  Dr.  WoUaston  may  still  lead 
to  a  less  objectionable  solution  of  the  difficulty.  As  it  would  seem 
that  every  ^imal  has  some  minuter  animal  quartered  upon  it,  so 
every  plant  may  be  supposed  to  have  its  parasite,  generally  one  of 
that  nuiperous  family  of  fungi,  which  are  the  wolves  and  tygers  of 
the  vegetfiWe  world.  A  minute  examination  of  the  luxuriant  moss 
in  question  woujd  perhaps  discover  a  fungus  attached  to  its  fibres, 
just  as  the  lycoperdon  or  uredo,  (we  are  not  quite  sure  which) 
fixing  on  wheat,  occasions  the  disease  well  known  by  the  name 
otsmut:  no,  one,  we  presume,  will  doubt  that,  if  it  were  possible 
for  a  field  of  wheat,  tainted  with  this  disease,  to  grow  out  of  a 
surface  of  snow,  that  surface  would  be  as  strongly  tinged  with 
the  black  dust  of  the  smut  as  the  snow  on  the  coast  of  Greenland 
was  tijoged  with  red.  The  roots  of  the  moss  in  question,  we 
underst^d,  were  of  deep  scarlet,  and  their  juices  might  perhaps 
give  a  colour  to  the  parasite  plant.  To  this  moss  then  may,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  be  attributed  the  *  crimson  cliffs'  so  outrage- 
ously (not  to  say  ridiculousl)^)  exaggerated  in  the  print  given 
by  Captain  Ross.  If  it  be  objected  that  fungi  have  not  been 
known  to  attack  the  mosses,  they  at  least  fix  upon  grass, 
and  the  coarse  grass  appears  to  have  been  nearly  as  abun- 
dant as  the  polytricum.  Mr.  Browne,  whose  opinions  are  always 
entitled  to  respect  as  the  first  philosophical  botanist  in  this  king- 
dom, probably  in  Europe,  conjectures  that  it  may  be  derived  from 
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sopie  of  the  algie,  coiiferv«,  or  tremellae;*  but  we  doubt  iriitfllier 
any  of  these  vegetate  on  snow ;  besides,  we  understsoid  that  Mr. 
Bauer  of  Kew,  whose  accuracy  of  obsenration  through  magaifying 
glasses  is  well  known,  has  obs4^ved  the  same  form  aad  the  same 

!)edicle  that  he  noticed  on  the  uredo,  which  we  Abk-eonclusive 
q  favour  of  a  fungus. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  first  mention  made  of  red  snow*     Pliny 
sa^s,  and  Aristotle  had  said  it  before  him,  that  snow  becomes  red 
with  age,  occasioned  however,  as  these  naturalists  tell  us,  by  a 
red  worm  which  is  bred  in  it.     Sigoor  Sarotti  speaks  of  a  blood- 
colo,ured  suow  which  appeared  on  the  mountains  near  Genoa^  and 
which  yielded  a  liquor  of  the  same  colour.     Saussure  frequently 
observed  re^  snow  on  various  parts  of  the  Alps,  the  colourmg  mat- 
ter of  which,  from  the  smell  given  out  in  burnkig,  he  ccmcluded 
to  be  the  farina  of  some  particular  plant,  more  especially  as  he 
never  met  with  this  snow  but  in  summer.    Tlris  however i*  incon- 
clusive, as  it  might  have  lain  over  the  winter,     Ramond  foimd  a 
similarly  coloured  snow  on  the  Pyrenees,  which  he  concluded  to  be 
tinged  by  the  decomposition  of  a  particular  kind  of  mica.     Mar- 
ten also,  in  his  voyage  to  Spitzbergen,  mentions  his  having  seen 
red  snow  near  the  Seven  Icebergs,  a  place  well  known  to  the 
whale-fishers.     Here,  says  he,  the  rocks,  appearing  like  au  old  de-  \ 
cayed  wall,  *  smell  very  sw^et,  as  the  green  fields  do  in  our  coun- 
trjr  in  the  spring  when  it  nrins ;'  and,  having  observed  t^t  they  are 
veined  like  marble  with  red,  white,  and  yellow,  he  adds,  '  at  the 
alteration  of  the  weather  the  stones  sweat,  and  by  that  means  the 
snow  is  stained  or  coloured ;  and  also  if  it  raineth  much,  the  water 
runs  down  by  the  rocks,  and  from  whence  the  snow  is  tinged  red.' 
^rhe  officers  of  the  polar  expedition  also  observed  red  snow  on -the 
mountains,  near  Smeerenberg,  but  the  rocks  being  .of  a  reddish 
colour  they  conceived  it  to  be  occasioned  by  some  ochreous  matter, 
and  took  no  further  notice  of  it.     In  the  last  number  of  the  *  Jour* 
nal  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts/t  several  instancea  are 
recorded  of  showers  of  red  snow  having  fallen  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  but  all  of  then)  ^yere  found,  on  examination,  to  give 
put  mineral  products  ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  concluded  that  the 
colouring  of  the  snow  on  the  shores  of  Baffin's  Bay  is  the  only 
instance  of  its  arising  from  an  organized  substance. 

On  the  iBth  of  August  the  ships  passed  Cape  Dudley  Digges, 
whose  latitude  was  found  to  agree  pretty  nearly  with  that  assigned    i 
to  it  by*  Baffin ;  and  the  same  day  they  also  pfissed  the  Wolsten- 

*  •  Algarum  genus  ??  Confervis  simpficissimis  et  Tremell«  cnientae  (Eng.  Bot.  1800.)    j 
c||uodaiDniodo  affiiier?    Minute  globules,  the  colouring  matter  of  the  red  snow,  of  which 
extensive  patche^i  were  seen  in  lat.  76**  2d  N.,  long.  6^*'  W,* 
'   "+  For  April.  •        —  •         » 
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Iftolme  Sound  pf  that  navigator,  'and  found  it  completely  Mocked' 
up  with  ice.'  We  find  it,  however,  in  the  view  taken  by  Mr. 
Skene,  and  published  by  Captain  Ross,  a  \Rde  and  deep  opening, 
*'  completely  free  from  ice;'  and  from  the  disposition  and  confor- 
m^ation  of  the  l»id,  which  is  also  entvely  free  from  ice  or  snow  as 
far  as  the  view  extends,  we  should  say  that  it  wears  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a  strait.  Captain  Ross  says,  '  it  seemed  to  b^ 
"eighteen  or  twenty  leagues  in  depth,  and  the  land  on  each  side  ap- 
peared  to  be  habitable  ;'  and  this  is  all  the  kaowtedge,  gained  by 
tfae  expedition,  of  Wolstenhohiie  Sound,  which  is  less  thap  Baffin 
procured  two  hundred  years  ago.  Of  ihe  correctness  of  the  shape 
mxnd  dimensions  of  a  wmding  bay,  from  a  slight  view  taken  in 
tiiieae  foggy  latitudes  a;t  a  very  considerable  distance  from  its 
^entrance,  and  i/i'hich  seemed  to  be  sixty  miles  in  depth,  it  would 
4be  a  waste  of  time  tp  talk.  It  may  have  been  blocked  up  with 
ioe;  but  Mr.  Skene,  who  nrast  have  looked  at  it  when  he  drew  it, 
apparently  s$iw  nothisg  but  naked  hills  and  clear  water.  The 
tlepth  was  ^0 fathoms  opposite  to  this  bay,  strait,  or  sound;  and 
the  weather  afforded  every  opportunity  of  examining  it,  without 
>isk  and  widiout  much  delay ;  it  was  not  however  examined. 

Of  '  Whale  Sound'  no  further  notice  is  taken  than  that  they 
^  could  not  approach  it  in  a  direct  line  on  account  of  ice  ;'  in  fact 
they  never  approached  it  nearer  than  twevty  leagues^  though  the 
ice  was  probably  not  very  compact,  as  near  Carey's  islands,  which 
were  discovered  the  same  evening,  *  the  sea  was  clearer  of  floes 
and  loose  ice,'  Captain  Ross  says,  ^  than  we  had  ever  seen  it,'  but 
*  there  virere  visible  a  vast  number  of  large  icebergs,  most  of  them 
aground  in  250  fathoms ;  and  they  had  the  appearance  of  being 
long  washed  by  the  waves.'  TTiese  could  not  have  offered  any 
impediment.*' 

About  midnight  of  the  19th,  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  So^ind  of 
•Baffin  '  was  distinctly  seen,'  and  the  two  capes  forming  its  en- 
tranco  were  named  after  the  two  ships  Isabella  and  Ale^cander. 
^  I  considered  (says  Captain  Ross)  the  bottom  of  this  souqd  to 
he  about  eighteen  leagues  distant,  but  its  entrance  was  conir 
pletely  blocked  up  by  ice.'  Now  as  the  field-ice  that  blocks  up 
coasts  and  harbours  is  generally  from  one  to  three  feet  above  the 
surface,  how  this  could  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  eighteen 
leagues,  (for  it  appears  by  the  chart,  that  they  were  never  nearer,) 
blocking  up  the  entrance  of  the  sound,  is  utterly  unintelligible 
on  any  principle  of  optics  and  natural  philosophy  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with.     As  this  opening  is  stated  by  Baffin  to  be  th^ 

*  *  To  the  northward  and  eastward  of  Carey's  islands  was  a  blank  space,  where  not 
any  land  was  discernible;  and  this  we  supposed  to*  be  the  entrance  of  Badin*8  Whale 
Suuud.* — Voyage  of  Ducovtry,  &c. 
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largest  of  aU  the  sounds  he  disco  vered,  and  9s  Clip  tain  Ro^^  by 
his  own  shewing^  was  sixty  English  miles  from  the  mtrifHce  erf  it, 
he  iiiu^t  forgive  us  for  doubting  the  fact  of  his  having  9eei»  9By 
part,  much  less  the  hot  lorn  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  Sound-  The 
depth  here  was  19(2  fathoms,  and  we  perceive  no  reason  whatever 
ivhy  this  interesting  part  of  BaiSn's  Bay  should  have  been  ^Inrred 
over  so  very  hastily.* 

We  could  have  forgiven  Captain  Ross  for  passing  by  Woteten- 
holme  and  Whale  Sounds,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Baffin's  Bay,  on 
account  of  the  time  which  had  unavcidably  been  spent  in  working 
up  through  the  ice  along  the  coast  of  Greenland;  but  it  would 
have  been  most  satisfactory  to  ascertain  (and  it  might  surely 
have  been  done  in  the  course  of  two  days)  whether  this  extensive 
opening  of  Smith's  Sound  at  the  northern  extremity  of  ^  Baffin's 
Bay  did  or^did  not  communicate  with  the  great  Polar  Sea.  As  to 
Ae  other  *  great  deep  bay'  to  the  westward  of  Sir  T.  Smith's 
Sound,  the  bottom  of  which  is  placed  on  the  chart  at  a  much 
greater  distance  than  even  that  oiihe  said  sound,  we  have  no  bet- 
ter materials  to  enable  us  to  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  ita  ter- 
mination, than  in  the  former  case.f  Captain  Ross  was  evidently 
in  haste  to  get  out  of  it,  thinking  it  perhaps  prudent  to  follow  the 
example  of  Master  Robert  Bylot,  who,  in  another  part  of  those 
seas,  ^  concluded,'  says  Baffin,  ^  that  we  were  in  a  great  bay,  and 
80  tacked  and  turned  the  shippes  he^d  homewards,  without  any 
farther  search  ;'  at  least,  from  this  spot  the  heads  of  the  two  ships 
were  ^turned  homewards,'  leaving  the  bay  and  the  sounds  just  as 
diey  saw  them  at  a  distance  and  as  they  were  left  by  Baffin. 

It  is  singular  enough  that,  instead  of  plain  facts,  which  we  ap 
prehend  it  was  Captain  Ross's  duty  to  collect,  he  contents  himself 
with  assigning  reasons  for  the  non-existence  of  a  passage  in  the 
northernmost  comer  of  Baffin's  Bay — just  as  La  Peyrouse  rea- 
^oned  Saghalien  into  an  island,  which  Captain  Brougfaton  after- 
wards ascertained  to  be  a  part  of  the  continent  of  Tartary.  He 
says,  it  is  true,  that  he  '  saw  the  land  completely  round,  at  dife- 
rent  times,  as  did  also  the  officers  of  the  Alexander,  who  were  at 
-'  ti  — , — < • 

*  Mr.  Fisher  says  lie  was  much  interested  in  ascertaiuing  whether  Greenland 
and  tlie  west  land  joined,  and  for  this  purpose  kept  the  deck  ail  day ;  but  though  the 
weather  was  remarkably  clear  and  fine  till  midnight,  he  could  not  see  any  such  junction. 
He  appeals  to  the  Alexander's  log  for  confirmation  of  what  he  himself  observed.  '  It  is 
probable  that  the  qfaasm,  or  open  space,  to  the  northward,  where  not  any  land  could 
be  traced  by  me,  might  be  that  which  BafRn  calls  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  Sound  ;  and  if, 
agreeably  to  his  relation,  this  is  the  "  deepest  and  largest  sound  in  all  this  bay,"  it  is  not 
likely  that  we  should  have  seen  the  bottom  of  it  at  such  a  distance,  as  we  estimate  that 
we  are  twenty  leagues  from  the  northern  extreme  of  the  west  land  visible.' — Voyage  of 
Diicovery^  &c. 

t  Here  again  Mr.  Fisher  appeals  to  t!ie  Alexander's  log,  to  shew  that  the  land  was 
not  seen  to  the  northward. 
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tbe  ina»l-head  of  that  siufy  at  the  san^  (differeni)  ti^ie.'  The 
qdBBlcers  of  the  Alexander,  however,  broadly  deny  the  fact^ — tbey 
did  not  see  the  land  all  round,  nor  any  thing  like  it — ^but,  conce^r 
ing  thait  every  officer  in  both  ships  did  see  the  land  all  roui|d,  wil) 
any  of  them,  ^ill  Captain  Ross,  Ainxlei'take  to  say,  whether  land 
so  seen  at  the  distance  of  eighty,  ninety,  or  one  hundred  miles, 
could  be  determined  to  be  continuous  or  connected  ?  How  many 
straits  or  passages  might  exist,  without  being  perceptible  at  one 
fourth,  nay,, at  one  tenth  part  of  the  distance  ?  But  Captain  Ross 
has  a  reason  in  reserv-e  why  it  should  be  so. — '  The  tide  rose  dsui 
fell  only  four  feet,  and  the  stream  of  it  was  scarcely  perceptibly  ;* 
and  therefore  it  is  ^  perfectly  certain  that  the  land  is  here  con- 
tinuous,, and  that  there  is  no  opening  at  the  northernmost  part  of 
Baffin's  Bay/  Captain  Ross  seems  not  to  be  aware  how  strongly 
this  argument  may  be  turned  against  his  hasty  conclusion,  from 
well-established  facts :  he  must  have  heard,  though  he  certainly 
did  not  reflect  on  it,  that  the  highest  tides  known  in  the  world  are 
at  the  heads  of  two  bays  in  which  there  are  no  openings — the  Bay 
of  Fuiidy,  and  the  Bay  of  Tonquin.  He  seems  indeed  to  feel  con- 
scious that  all  had  not  been  done  here  that  his  employers  would 
expect ;  and  in  order  to  cast  a  slur  on  such  unreasonable  expecta- 
tions, he  thus  early  goes  out  of  his  way  to  observe  that  *  the  ar- 
dour existing  at  home  for  the  discovery  of  a  north-west  pas^ 
sage,  and  the  confidence  witli  which  the  supposed  situation  of 
such  an  opening  has  been  transferred  to  one  spot,  as  fast  as  it  was 
found  not  to  exist  in  another,  render  it  necessary  for  him  to  dis- 
prove its  existence  in  this  place.'  But  how  did  it  escape  Captain 
Ross  that  this  might  be  done  more  efl;*ectually  by  actual  researches 
while  on  the  spot,  than  by  a  speculative  paragraph  after  his  re- 
turn !  With  regard  to  the  '  home  ardour,'  most  heartily  do  we 
wish  that  a  portion  of  it  had  been  transferred  to  the  commander 
of  the  Isabella,  and  that  it  had  spurred  him  on  to  find  out  at  least 
where  a  passage  did  7iot  exist,  so  that  the  ground  might  have 
been  narrowed  where  it  probably  did.  As  to  *  disproving,'  it 
would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  he  had  provided  himself  with 
something  better  than  mere  assertions.  The  following  passage, 
which  we  suppose  to  be  a  sort  of  half  concession,  or  mezzo-ter- 
mino,  is,  we  presume,  aimed  at  us. 

'  Even  if  it  be  imagined,  by  those  who  are  unwilling  to  concede  their 
opinions  while  there  is  yet  a  single  yarn  of  their  hypothesis  holding,, 
that  some  narrow  strait  may  exist  through  those  mountains,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  must  be  for  ever  unnavigable,  and  that  there  is  not  even  a 
chance  of  ascertaining  its. existence,  since  all  approach  to  the  bottom  of 
these  bays  is  prevented  by  the  ice,  which  fills  them  to  so  great  a  deplli, 
and  appears  never  to  have  moved  from  its  station.' 
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We  certainly  did  imagine  that  those  sounds,  ^bich  Baffin^  ooljr 

*  approached,  bat  did  not  enter/  and  of  which  he  so  briefly  and 
vaguely  speaks,  apologizing  fbrharing  songht  the  coast  no  better, 
might  be  channels  formed  by  islands,  and  occasionally  choked  up 
with  ice  ;*  and  the  flimsy  *  yam*  of  Captain  Ross's  *  h}^otbe»is,* 
for  he  has  no  facts  ,to  offer,  makes  no  alteration  in  our  opinion 
on  that  head.  We  still  believe,  as  we  always  did,  that  Green- 
land is  separated  from  the  western  lands,  'llie  officers  of  the 
Alexander,  we  know,  and  those  of  the  Isabella,  we  believe, 
from  the  distant  sight  they  were  permitted  to  take,  entertain  the 
same  opinion.  With  this  opinion  we  have  recently  met  with  a  cu- 
rious coincidence,  founded,  as  it  would  appear,  on  actual  know- 
ledge ;  it  is  contamed  m  one  of  the  Burleigh  Papers  in  the  Lans- 
downe  Collection  of  the  British  Museum,  (and  is  Che  more  curious 
as  being  in  the  noble  secretary*^  own  hand  writing,)  the  subject  of 
which  is  the  north-west  passage,  and  begins  thus — '  Considering 
Groynelande  is  weft  kmmii  to  be  an  islande,  and  that  it  isr  not 
conjoined  to  America  in  any  part,'  &c.+  This  is  not  the  language 
of  speculation,  but  of  experience. 

But  leaving,  as  we  are  reluctantly  compeUed  to  do,  these  open- 
ings in  the  land  undetermined,  let  ns  follow  Captain  Ross  in  his 
return  down  tl>e  western  side  of  Baffin's  Bay,  apparently  well  sa- 
tisfied in  his  own  mind  of  baring  left  all  those  passages  at  the 
nortliern  extremity  blocked  up  with  ice,  or  mountains,  or  both. 
On  the  ^ilst  tlie  ships  stood  over  to  explore  an  opening  in  sight, 

*  which  answered  to  the  description  of  Alderman  Jones's  Sound, 
given  by  Baffin,  who  discovered  it;'  but,  as  the  ice  and  fog  un- 
luckily prevented  a  near  approach,  this  is  all  we  learn  from  Cap- 
tain Ross  concerning  *  Alderman  Jones's  Sound.'J 

The  night  of  the  24th  August  is  put  down  as  remarkable  '  for 
its  having  been  the  first  'on  which  the  san  had  been  obsen'ed  to 
set  since  the  7th  June  ;  thus  terminating  a  day  which  consisted 
of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two  hours,  and  giving 
us  a  warning  of  the  approach  of  a  long  and  dreary  winter.'  They 
left  England  however  amply  provided  for  passing  that  winter 
within  the  Arctic  circle. 

•  No.  XXXVI    p.  440. 

•f-  Barrow's  Vovagfs  into  the  Arctic  Regions,  p.  370. 

%  Captain  Sabi DC,  in  tiisinviitiou  of  the  seven  inlets  from  Baffin's  Ba;y,  pf  which,  he 
sa,vs»  *t>»»e  have  been  expected  to  communicaic  with  the  Northern  Ocean,  thus  notices 
the  four  we  have  just  pajised.  *  Of  these  the  first  is  Wolslenholnie  Sound,  the  entrance 
of  which  we  passed  at  a  few  mifes  distance,  sofficientfy  near  to  identify  it  bj?  "  the 
island  which  makes  two  entrances."  Of  Whale  Sound  we  could  jwst  discern  the  open- 
^iig  in  tlie  coast,  being  thirty  or  forty  miles  distant :  of  Smith's  Sound,  the  largest  in 
all  the  bav,  «nd  which  extends  beyond  TS'',  we  can  say  nothing,  as  our  extreme  north 
%ira8  In  76®  53'.  We  were  near  the  entrance  of  Jones's  Soundi  but  not  so  near  asBa^i, 
wlio  4ent  his  boat  on  shore.' — Journal  of  Sciences,  Literature,  and  Arts* — ApriL 
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CaptaiB  Rosj  also  ooticesi  as  a  thing  worthy  Of  remark,  thatthe 
icebergs  here  were  only  three-fourths  under  water^  while  those  to 
the  south  were  five-sixths;  this  remark,  we  presume  to  say,  is 
unworthy  of  notice,  and  can*  tend  only  to  convey  erroneous  no- 
tions on  the  floating  of  icebergs.  The  merest  dabbler  in  natural 
philosophy  might  be  expected  to  know  that  every  iceberg,  there 
and  elsewhere,  will  differ  altogether  in  the  proportion  of  th6 
parts  above  and  below  the  surface,  according  to  the  different 
^shapes  of  each  individual  m^ss.  Lieutenant  Parry,  who  had  more 
correct  notions  on  the  subject,  formed  pieces  of  ice  into  cubes, 
which,  when  floated  in  salt  water,  invariably  remained  at  one  psirt 
above,  and  six  parts  belov^  the  surface.  This  proportion  agrees 
precisely  with  that  assigned  by  Baffin  in  his  two  voyages,  though 
he  sadly  miscalculates  the  height  of  one  of  his  icebergs,  by  as- 
suming its  form  as  a  cube,  aud  concluding  it  to  have  been  lf)80 
jfeet  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  though  it  was  not,  probably,  one 
third  of  that  height. 

The  land  was  now  observed  to  take  a  southerly  direction,  and 
the  ships  proceeded  along  it  as  near  as  they  could  conveniently 
approach  for  the  floating  masses  of  ice.  On  the  28th  Au^st, 
the  sea  became  more  clear  of  ice,  and  no  bottom  was  found  with 
300  fathoms  of  line ;  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  they  ^  succeeded 
in  getting  completely  clear  of  ice,  and  once  more  found  them- 
selves in  the  open  sea.'  The  sea  towards  the  northern  parts  of 
Baifin*s  bay  bemg  clear  of  ice  would  appear  not  to  be  an  acciden- 
tal circumstance.  Baffin  found  it  so ;  and  Davis,  in  his  third  voy- 
age, having  reached  lat.  75*^on  the  Greenland  shore,  standing  over 
to  the  westward,  says, '  neither  was  there  any  yse  towards  the 
norths  but  a  great  sea,  free,  large,  very  salt  and  blue,  and  of  an 
unsearchable  depth.'  A  remarkable  circumstance  was  observed 
with  regard  to  the  land,  TTie  mountains  between  the  lat.  74°  and 
75®,  estimated  at  the  height  of  4000  feet,  were  only  partially  co- 
vered with  snow; '  and  even  at  the  very  tops  of  them,  which  were 
visible  above  the  clouds,  black  rocks  were  plainly  seen.  Their 
sides,  as  appeared  from  the  &ea,  were  almost  clear  of  snow,  and 
the  country  appeared  as  habitable  as  that  part  of  the  opposite 
coast,  which  we  found  to  be  actually  inhabited.' 

The  next  day  ('29th)  they  sounded  in  'jJ40  fathoms,  and  found 
the  temperature  of  the  water  to  have  increased  from  3'^^  to 
36°,  '  which  I  concluded,'  says  Captain  Ross,  *  to  be  the  natural 
consequences  of  the  absence  of  ice,  together  with  our  advance  to 
flic  south.'  A  wide  opening  was  now  observed  in  the  land, 
which  they  entered  the  SOih,  '  On  each  side  was  a  chain  of 
high  mountains ;  and  in  the  space  between  west  and  south-west, 
there  appealed  a  yellow  i^ky,   but  no  land   was  seen,  nor  was 
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Aerte  any  ic6  on  the  water,  except  a  few  4cebefgs ;  <he  of^eti*. 
iiig,  therefore,  took  the  appearance  of  a  channel,  the  entrance  of 
which  was  judged  to  be  forty-five  miles ;  the  land  ort  the  north 
side  lying  in  an  E.  N.  E.  and  W.  S.  W.  direction,  and  the  south 
side  nearly  east  and  west/  All  sail  was  marfe  to  get  to  the  west- 
ward ;  and  *  as  the  evening  closed,  the  wind  died  away,  the  wea- 
ther became  mild  and  warm,  the  water  much  smoother,  and  the 
atmosphere  clear  and  serene/  The  temperature  of  the  water  at 
four  o'clock  had  increased  to  S6J°.  Under  these  fevourable  cir- 
cumstances, which  could  not  fail  to  raise  the  hopes  of  every  per- 
son employed  in  the  enterprize,  we  were  exceedingly  ill  prepared 
for  the  paragraph  which  immediately  follows. 

*  During  this  day  much  interest  was  excited  on  bpard  by  the  appear- 
ance of  this  Strait ;  the  general  opinion,  however,  was  that  it  w^s  only 
an  inlet.  Captain  Sabine,  who  produced  Baffin's  account,  was  of  opinion 
that  we  were  off  Lancaster  Sou.nd,  and  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  a 
passage  until  we  should  arrive  at  Cumberland  Strait;  to  use  his  own 
words,  there  was  **  no  indication  of  a  passage,"  "  no  appearance  of  a 
current,"  "  no  driftwood,"  and  "  no  swell  from  the  norlh-west/'  On 
the  contrary  the  land  was  partially  seen  extending  across,  the  yellow 
sky  was  perceptible;  and,  as  we  advanced,  the  temperature  of  the  water 
began  to  decrease.  The  mast-head  and  crow's-nest  was  [were]  crowded 
with  those  who  were  most  anxious,  but  nothing  was  finally  decided  at 
Che  setting  of  the  suti.' — p.  171. 

The  '  general  opinion  that  it  was  only  an  inlet' !  On  what  cir- 
cumstance could  such  a  premature  opinion  have  been  founded  ? 
Baffin  pretends  not  to  know  any  thing  about  it;  he  distinctly  says, 
that  he  did  not  enter  it ;  and  no  human  being  lliat  we  know  of,but 
himself  and  his  little  crew,  had  ever  seen  it  before  or  since.  Very 
far,  however,  we  are  bold  enough  to  say,  was  it  from  being  the 
*  general  opinion,^  in  either  ship,  that  it  was  only  an  '  inlet*'  la 
a  brief,  but  sensible  and  comprehensive  view  of  this  voyage, 
published  in  one  of  the  monthly  journals,  we  find  the  following 
passage,  which  we  quote  with  tiie  more  confidence  as  C^^itahi 
Sabine  has  pronounced  it  ^  a  well  written,  and,  which  is  mpre 
important,  a  faithful  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  expedi'* 
tion/ 

*  From  the  northern  to  the  southern  headlands  (of  the  inlet)  it  ap- 
peared to  be  at  least  fifty  miles  in  width.  As  we  knew  that  Baffin  had 
not  entered  this  sound,  but  stood  away  from  it  to  the  south-eastwHrd^ 
its  appearance  inspired  hope  and  joy  into  every  countenance,  and  every 
officer  and  man,  on  the  instant,  as  it  were,  made  up  his  mind  that  thu  - 
fiiust  he  the  North-West  Passage :  the  width  of  the  opening,  the  extraor- 
dinary depth  of  water,  the  increased  temperature,  and  the  surrounding 
sea  and  the  strait  so  perfectly  free  from  ice,  that  not  a  particle  was  seen 
floating,  were  circumstances  so  encouraging,  and  so  dmerent  from  any 
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ihiilg  ire  bad  yet  seen»  that  every  keftrt  panted  to  explbte  tlib  pla^g^, 
^faich  was  to  cdnddct  us  all  to  glory  and  to  fortune»<~4»  find  so  grand 
an  opening  under  such  circumstances  as  1  have  mentioned,  and  in  the 
very  spot  too  of  all  others  most  likely  to  lead  us  at  once  to  the  northern 
coast  of  America,  was  so  unexpected,  and  at  the  same  time  so  exhilarat- 
ing, that  I  firmly  believe  every  creature  on  board  anticipated  the  plea- 
sure of  writing  an  overland  dispatch  to  his  friends,  either  from  the  east- 
ern or  the  western  shores  of  the  Pacific/ 

So  much  for  the  ^  general  opioion'  of  its  b^ing  *  only  an  i^let' ! 
But  (Captain  Sabine^  it  seems,  volonteered  bis  individual  opinion 
that '  there  were  no  hopes  of  a  passage  until  they  should  arrive  at 
Cumberland  Strait/    And  when  was  this  opinion  giveti? — When 
they  were  off  Lancaster  Sound!     So  idle  and  unguarded  an  ex* 
pression  (for  it  can  hardly  be  called  an  of^inion)  was  not  worth 
listening  to,  much  less  recording ;  and  we  are  somewhat  surjprifeecl 
that  on  a  question  of  this  kind  it  should  be  quoted  as  a  sort  of 
sailetioti  for  nautical  proceedings.     But  what  couid  Captain  Sa* 
bine  possibly  know  either  of  Lancaster  Soupd  or  of  the  land  t^ 
the  sotithward  of  it?     From  this  Sound  to  Mount  Raleigh,  is  just 
eight  degrees  of  latitude,  or  560  English  miles,  over  which  n<^, 
European  was  ever  knovm  to  have  cast  an  eye !     Let  us  how- 
ever hear  the  reasons  said  to  have  been  assigned  by  Captaiu  Sa^ 
bine  again$t  a  passage  through  Lfuicaster  Sound;  they  are  dingular 
enoiigb^  when  considered  as  proceeding  from  a  gentleman  recom- 
mended by  the  Royal  Society  for  his  skill  in  general  science  atid 
philosophy.     It  seems  he  repeatedly  asi^ured  Captain  Ross  that 
there  Was  ^  no  indication  of  a  passage,'  because  there  was  '  no  a^^- 
pearance  of  a  current,  no  drift-wood,  no  swell  from  the  north- 
west;' on  these  points  we  should  have  thought  a  Captain  of  the 
Navy  was  as  competekit  a  judge  as  a  Captain  of  Artillery;  but 
that  either  of  them  should  consider  these  contingencies  as  the  ne- 
cessary and  invariable  accompaniments  of  a  strait  or  passage, 
appears  to  us  very  extraordinary.     Jt  is  true,  had  all  these  acci- 
dental circumstances  stared  them  in  the  face,  on  opening  the  in- 
let, the  communication  with  another  ocean  would  scarcely  have 
remained  problematical ;  but  that  the  absence  of  any  or  all  of  them 
.should  have  been  considered  as  decisive  against  its  elistetice,  is  a 
species  of  reasoning  that  we  should  nqt  have   expected  from 
either  Captain  Ross  or  Captain  Sabine.    We  know  ^t  a  current 
always  flows  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  another  generally  imt 
o/the  Baltic,  jand  that  hundreds  of  straits  exist  without  any  cur- 
rent mtming  through  them  at  all.     What  general  inference  then 
could  be  sjjfely  drawn  from  the  existence  of  a  current  eilher  way  ? 
But  it  would  have  been  satisfactory  at  least  to  know  the  means 
that  were  taken  to  try  the  current,  for  we  find  none,  and  have 
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reason  to  believe  that  none  were  tried :  it  is  net  aaknoivA  M 
navigators  how  exceedingly  difficult  it  is  to  detect  carreats  that 
move  below  the  surface,  especially  at  such  depths  as  were  foand 
in  Lancaster  Sound.  As  to  '  drift-wood^'  Captain  Sabine  surely 
did  not  expect  to  find  a  floating  forest  in  the  lat.  of  74$°- 
Besides,  how  could  he  know  what  might  have  occurred  farther 
on,  or  by  the  shores  of  this  broad  strait  ?  The  hasty  manner  in 
which  it  was  abandoned  was  not  very  favourable  for  research  or 
observations  of  any  kind.  With  regard  to  the  'north-west  swell,' 
we  perceive  a  very  considerable  difference  of  opinion,  and  find 
it  asserted  that  such  a  swell  did  actually  meet  the  ships. 

These,  however,  as  we  said  before,  are  mere  contingencies  with 
which,  in  our  opinion,  Captain  Ross  had  nothing  to  do  ;  his  bu- 
siness was  to  ascertain  facts,  and  not  to  be  guided  by  Captain 
Sabine's  speculations.  '  Currents,'  and '  swells,'  and  *  drift-wood,' 
were  accidents  which,  had  they  occurred,  a  wise  man  would 
know  how  to  turn  to  his  advantage;  but  the  absence  of  which 
would  not  justify  him  in  coming  away  satisfied  that  there  was  no 
passage:  such  a  step  would  betray  a  weakness,  or  a  want  of 
'  ardour,'  ill  suited  for  successful  discovery.  It  was  not  in  this 
manner  that  Vancouver  proceeded,  when  in  search  of  a  passage 
from  the  north-west  coast  of  America :  this  excellent  officer  ex- 
amined every  inlet,  nor  came  out  of  it  till  a  boat  could  no  longer 
swim.  Instead  of  seeking  excuses,  it  would  have  been  better  for 
Captain  Ross  to  have  honestly  confessed,  in  the  words  of  old 
Davis,  that,  ^  having  found  a  broad  passage  directly  west  into 
the  land,  we  entered  into  the  same  thirty  or  forty  leagues/  (miles 
in  the  present  case)  *  finding  it  neither  to  wyden  nor  straighten, 
then  considering  tliat  the  yeere  was  spent,  for  this  was  in  the  fyn^ 
of  August,  and  not  knowing  the  length  of  this  straight  and  danger 
thereof,  we  tooke  it  our  best  course  to  retoume  with  no^ce  of 
our  good  successe  for  this  small  time  of  search;'  this  Ht  least 
would  have  been  intelligible. 

Captain  Ross,  however,  seems  to  have  been  aware  that  somei- 
thing  more  than  Captain  Sabine's  '  indicatibns'  would  he  neces- 
sary for  his  justification, — and  he  continued  standing  up  the 
inlet  all  night.  At  8  o'clock  he  sounded,  and  found  the  enormous 
depth  of  674  fathoms.  Mr.  Beverley,  (assistant  surgeon,)  who 
is  stated  to  have  been  the^  *  most  sanguine,'  went  up  to  the  crow's 
nest,  and  reported  that  he  had  seen  the  land  across  the  bay,  ex- 
cept for  a  very  short  space.  Although  all  hopes,  we  are  now  told, 
were  given  up,  *  even  by  the  most  sanguine,'  that  is  by  Mr.  Be- 
veriey,  they  stood  on  till  dinner  time.  Captain  Ross  shall  teH 
what  then  happened. 
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*  At  bidf  past  two,  (when  I  went  off  deck  to  dinner)  there  wete  som^ 
hopes  of  its  clearing,  and  I  left  orders  to  be  called  on  the  appearance 
of  land  or  ice  a-head.  At  three,  the  officer  of  the  watch,  who  was 
relieved  to  his  dinner  by  Mr.  Lewis,  reported,  on  his  coming  into  the 
cabin,  thait  there  was  some  appearance  of  its  clearing  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bay:  I  immediately,  therefore,  went  on  deck,  and  soon  after  it  com- 
pletely cleared  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  I  distinctly  Saw  the  land, 
round  the  bottom  of  the  bay;  forming  a  connected  chain  of  mountains 
with  those  which  extended  along  the  north  and  south  sides.  This  land 
appeared  to  be  at  the  distance  of  eight  leagues ;  and  Mr.  Lewis,  the 
master,  and  James  Haig,  leading  man,  being  sent  for,  they  took  its 
bearings,  which  were  inserted  in  the  log;  the  water  on  the  surface  was 
at  the  temperature  of  34°.  At  this  moment  1  also  saw  a  continuity  of  ice, 
at  the  distance  of  seven  miles,  extending  from  one  side  of  the  bay  to  the 
other,  between  the  nearest  cape  to  the  north,  which  T  named  after  Sir 
George  Warrender,  and  that  to  the  south,  which  was  named  after 
Viscount  Castlereagh.  The  mountains,  which  occupied  the  centre,  in 
a  north  and  south  direction,  were  named  Croker's  Mountains,  after  the 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty.  The  south-west  corner,  which  formed  a 
spacious  bay,  completely  occupied  by  ice,  was  named  Barrow's  Bay, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Cape  Castlereagh,  and  on  th*e  north  by 
Cape  Rosamond,  which  is  ahead-land,  that  projects  eastward  from  the 
high  land  in  the  centre.  The  north  corner,  which  was  the  last  I  had 
made  out,  was  a  deep  inlet ;  and  as  it  answered  exactly  to  the  latitude 
given  by  Baffin  of  Lancaster  Sound,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  the 
same,  and  consider  it  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  accuracy  of 
that  able  navigator.*  At  a  quarter  past  three,  the  weather  again  became 
thick  and  unsettled ;  and  being  now  perfectly  satisfied  that  there  was  no 
passage  in  this  direction,  nor  any  harbour  into  which  1  could  enter,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  magnetical  observations,  I  tacked  to  join  the 
Alexander,  which  was  at  the  distance  of  eight  miles.' — p.  174. 

We  are  seriously  grieved  to  meet  with  such  inconsistencies,  and 
impossibilities,  as  are  contained  in  the  passage  here  quoted, — and 
to  observe  the  means  employed  to  give  them  a  claim  to  authenti- 
city ; — we  allude  to  what  are  termed  *  an  accurate  view  of  Baffin's 
Bay,'  and '  a  special  chart  of  the  land.' — ^The  first  observation  that 
strikes  us  is,  that  there  was  not  an  officer  on  deck  but  Mr.  Lewis, 
the  whale-fisher,  when  the  Isabella  was  put  about, — not  an  offi- 
cer, not  a  man,  saw  any  thing  of  the  land  or  ice  that  blocked  up 
this  vast  strait,  but  ^  Mr.  Lewis,  the  master,  and  James  Haig, 
leading  man.'  All  the  other  officers  were  at  dinner;  a  word 
would  have  brought  them  up  in  half  a  second :  that  word,  how- 
ever, was  not  spoken  ;  the  whole  operations  of  taking  the  '  special 
chart  of  the  land,'  tl^-  *  accurate  view  of  the  bay,'  and  heaving  the 


*  If  Captahi  Ross  has  read  Baffin's  voyage  at  all,  it  most  be  very  looselj^,  or  he 
wwild  have  known  that  Baffin  never  entered  the  inlet,  and  of  coarse  saw  none  of  his 
*  BOith  oofiiert.' 
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sbqp  about,  were  silently  and  secretly  carried  into  effe<:t  in  '  toi 
minutes,'  and,  as  it  would  seem,  without  the  slightest  suspicion  or 
knowledge  of  the  officers  of  the  Isabella,  who  continued  to  enjoy 
themselves  at  dinner,  drinking  most  probably  *  success  to  the 
passage  of  Sir  James  Lancaster's  Sound !'  It  would  have  been 
but  courteous  in  Captain  Ross,  at  all  events,  to  call  up  Captain 
Sabine,  that  he  too  might  have  seen  the  land  and  barrier  of  ice, 
and  thus  have  enjoyed  the  triumph  of  having  his  anticipations 
realized.  Let  us,  however,  examine  the  statement  a  little  snore 
closely. 

The  land  which  Captain  Ross  so  '  distinctly  saw  roand  the 
bottom  of  the  bay'  appeared  to  be  at  the  distance  of  '  eight 
leagues,'  that  is  to  say  twenty  four  geographical,  or  twenty-eight 
English  miles.  On  his  '  special  chart,'  the  nearest  point  is  dose 
upon  two  degrees  of  longitude,  i.  e.  thirty  geographical  or  thirty- 
five  English  miles ;  and  the  two  extreme  comers,  one  of  which  he 
is  pleased  to  call '  Baffin's  Lancaster's  Sound,'  and  the  other  *  Bar- 
row's Bay,'  are  distant,  at  the  least,  fifty  English  miles !  Now  we 
should  ht  glad  to  ask  any  nautical  man,  whether,  on  seeing  land 
from  the  quarter-deck  of  a  small  vessel,  at  the  dbtance  of  from 
twenty^eight  to  fifty  miles,  in  any  weather,  but  more  especially  in 
thick  hazy  weather,  which  just  cleared  up  for  '  ten  minutes,'  he 
would  take  upon  him  to  say  that  such  land  was  continuous? 
Has  it  not  often  happened,  we  would  ask,  that  openings  in  the 
land,  forming  very  wide  straits,  or  inland  seas,  have  been  so 
completely  concealed  by  the  locking  in  of  the  two  head-lands, 
that  ships,  though  at  a  very  few  miles  distance,  have  missed  themi 
How  often  have  the  well-known  straits  of  Gibraltar  been  passed 
unawares,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles,  so  that  navigators 
found  themselves  running  down  the  coast  of  Africa  in  looking  for 
the  entrance !  As  Captain  Ross  is  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
Baltic,  we  would  ask  him  if  a  total  stranger,  in  sailing  up  the  Kat- 
tigat,  could,  from  appearances,  conjecture  the  exbtence  of  either 
the  Great  Belt,  the  Little  Belt,  or  the  Sound,  even  at  the  distance 
of  ten  or  twelve  miles  only  from  the  last  of  these,  though  all  of 
them  connect  it  with  the  Baltic?  Who,  that  was  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  would  pretend  to  say,  by  looking  across  the  channel  from  the 
pier-head  of  Dover,  what  inlets,  straits,  or  harbours,  might  exist 
on  the  opposite  coast,  at  the  distance  of  only  twenty-four  or  twenty- 
five  miles  ?  But  to  bring  the  matter  home  to  ordinary  readers,  we 
may  observe  that  there  is  not  a  reach  in  the  Thames  that  to  the 
eye  does  not  appear  to  terminate  the  river;  and  in  many  of  them, 
(in  the  Hope  for  instance)  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  form  a  con- 
jecture, at  the  distance  only  of  two  or  three  miles,  what  part  of 
the  land  is  intersected  by  tlie  stream.  Would  any  stranger,  on  en- 
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4:»riog  Plymoutk  Sound,  have  the  most  distant  notioB  of  its  com- 
-municating  with  tlie  two  magnificent  sheets  ofv9fter,  die  Hamoaze 
Hiid  Catwater?  or  venture  to  say  that  Mount  Edgecumbe^  the 
Hoe,  and  Mount  Batten,  were  not  continuous  land,  though  seen 
at  the  distance  of  not  more  than  three  miles  f  Nay,  to  descend 
to  a  still  more  familiar  instance  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  ascer* 
taining  the  continuity  of  land  seen  at  a  distance^  let  us  suppose, 
as  a  parallel  case,  an  entire  stranger  to  be  placei  in  the  middle 
,of  Pall-Mall ;  could  he,  we  would  ask,  by  any  possibility,  dis- 
cover that,  at  one  end  of  the  street  there  were  two  openings,  and 
at  the  other  end  one,  all  of  them  wider  than  the  streeit  itself  f 
How  then  can  Captain  Ross  pretend  to  say  what  openings  there 
might  or  might  not  be  at  the  distance  of  Jlfty  miles!  .  But 
those  extraorcfinay  powers  of  vision,  which,  at  that  distance,  could 
discover  a  little  driblet  of  a  river  fklling  into  Barrow's  Bay,' may 
fH-etepd  to  any  thing  1 

Not  satisfied  with  Mocking  up  Lancaster  Sound  with  Croker'S 
Mountains,  and  Cape  Rosamond — mountains  in  nubibus,  and 
Cape  fly-away — Captain  Ross  calls  in  aid  ^  a  continuity  of  ice,  at 
the  distance  of  seven  miles,  extending  from  one  side  of  the  bay 
to  the  other,  between  the  nearest  cape  to  the  north,  which  be 
named  after  Sir  George  Warrender,  and  that  to  the  south,  which 
was  named  after  Viscount  Castlereagh.'  In  his  *  special  chart,* 
however.  Cape  Warrender  is  not  by  many  miles  the  nearest  cape 
to  the  Isabella;  it  is  Cape  Osbom;  from  which,  and  not  from 
Cape  Warrender,  the  wall  of  ice  is  made  to  extend.  We  notice 
this  as  no  very  important  mistake,  but  it  marks,  in  connecti<m 
with.ot^er  discrepancies,  the  loose  manner  in  which  matters  are 
treated,  the  only  value  of  which  consists  in  their  accuracy-  For 
instance,  on  comparing  the  view  of  Sk  James  Lancaster's  Sound, 
*.as  seen  from  the  Isabella  at  3  P.  M.,'  (which,  by  the  way, 
takes  in,  what  could  not  possibly  be  taken  in  by  the  eye,  one  hdf 
of  the  whole  circumference  of  the  horizon,)  with  the  *  special 
chart,'  the  points  of  land  in  the  latter  are  so  misplaced  as  to  be 
-wholly  irreconcileable  with  the  former;  besides.  Cape  Castle- 
reagh and  Cape  Warrender,  one  about  forty,  the  other  tfiirty  miles 
distant,  are  represented  in  the  view  as  close  at  hand.  The  conclu- 
sion we  would  draw  from  these  disagreements  is,  that,  neither  the 
-  *  view'  nor  the  '  special  chart,*  was  made  on  the  spot,  but  both 
awkwardly  put  together  afterwards,  to  support  that  which  they 
'  have  actually  overthrown. 

There  is  another  and  a  still  more  important  disagreement  be- 
tween the  '  special  chart'  and  the  text.  This  '  continuity  of  ice,' 
which,  in  the  latter,  is  stated  to  have  been  seven  miles  from  the 
ship,  is,  in  the  fonner,  laid  down  9X  fourteen  miles.    Seven  or 
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(otLti/ten,  however.  Captain  Ross  asserts  that  be  satSD  tl--«xtaid- 
itig  ^  from  one  s^e  of  the  bay  to  the  other;'  that  is  to  saj,  ac- 
cording to  the  '  special  chart/  he  saw  it  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
English  miles  from  the  ship  to  Cape  Osbom,  and  forty  miles 
from  the  ship  to  Cape  Castlereagb.  We  have  too  great  a  respect 
for  Captain  Ross  to  doubt  his  word,  though  we  may  be  permitted 
to  doubt  his  strength  of  sight ;  we  shall  not  therefore  assert  po- 
sitively that  he  did  not  see  it:  but;  where  there  is  an  absolute 
physical  impossibility,  we  may  venture  to  say,  without  offence, 
that  he  could  not  see  it.  This  is  a  point  easily  settled.  The 
usual  thickness  of  a  floe,  or  field  of  ice,  is  (as  we  have  already  ob- 
served) from  one  to  three  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  but 
we  will  give  him  six  feet.  Now  every  midshipman  knows  firom 
his  ^  Hamilton  Moore,'  that  an  object  of  six  feet  above  the  sur- 
face can  be  seen  barely  nine  miles,  the  height  of  the  eye  being 
twenty  feet ;  from  the  same  elevation  of  the  eye,  an  object,  to  be 
see^^  at  the  distance  of  forty  mUes^  would  require  to  be  more 
than  a  thousand  feet  above  me  surface.  We  submit,  therefore, 
that  we  are  warranted  in  saying,  that  Captain  Ross  could  not  see 
this  ice,  unless  he  can  prove  that  it  extended  in  a  wall  of  a 
thousand  feet  high. 

Captain  Ross,  we  understand,  complains  of  imperfect  vision ; 
this  should  naturally  have  increased  his  anxiety  to  correct  or 
confirm  his  own  observations  by  the  testimony  of  his  officers,  es- 
pecially by  that  of  his  first  lieutenant,  or  of  Mr.  Bushnan  who 
draws  his  charts  and  views  of  the  land — and  to  corroborate  those 
doubtful  circumstances  which  crushed  the  hopes  that  this  '  mag- 
nificent inlet,'  as  Captain  Sabine  calls  it,  had  inspired;  and 
which  its  position,  magnitude,  and  enormous  depth,  together  vrith 
the  high  temperature  of  the  water,  and  the  total  absence  of  ice  as 
far  as  the  ships  had  ascended,  were  so  well  calculated  to  cherish. 
But  there  is  another  reason  why  Captain  Ross  should  have  been 
desirous  of  the  testimony  of  his  officers  to  the  existence  of  those 
mountains  and  that  wall  of  ice  which  put  an  end  to  all  their 
expectations.  It  appears  from  his  own  account,  that  the  impses- 
fiion  made  on  the  eye,  by  viewing  objects  at  a  distance  in  those 
high  latitudes,  was  exceedingly  fallacious :  this,  surely,  ought  to 
have  inspired  a  high  degree  of  caution,  and  to  have  made  Cap- 
tain Ross  particularly  suspicious  of  appearances  in  the  preseat 
instance.* 
•         ■ *The 

*  The  following  extract  and  fketch  from  Mr.  Parry's  private  joQmal  of  the  two  loek- 
letc  dajr«  in  Sir  James  Lancaster's  Sonod  have  been  sent  to  as  bj  a  Iriend  of  that  officer. 

<  SOth  Augoit  Ilie  inlet  we  saw  last  night  answers  the  description  of  Sir  Jamei 
Laiicaster'i  Soand  very  well,  as  far  as  a  tolerably  accurate  latitade  goes,  hot  we  han 
Jdiot  yet  seen  the  hottowt  of  it;  all  on  board  are  very  anjiiotts,  and  the  crow's  not  hat  been 
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*  Tbe  objects  on  the  horizon/  he  says,  '  were  often  most  wonder* 
fully  raised  by  the  powers  of  refraction,  while  others,  at  a  short  di»- 
tance  from  them,  were  as  much  sunk ;  these  objects  were  continually 
varying  in  shape ;  the  ice  had  sometimes  the  appearance  of  an  im- 
mense wall  on  the  horizon,  \tht  thousand  feet  wally  for  instance,]  with  here 
and  there  a  space  resembling  a  breach  in  it;  icebergs,  and  even  small 

frtquently  visited  this  Bfternoou.  The  swell  comes  from  tbe  N.  W.  (compass — tbstif 
§.  S.  W.  true,)  and  continues  just  as  it  does  in  the  ocean.  It  is  impossible  to  remark 
this  circumstance,  without  feeling  a  hope  that  it  may  be  caused  by  this  inlet  being  a  pas- 
sage into  a  sea  to  the  westward  of  it.  Here  Baffin's  "  hope  of  a  passage  begafl  to  b« 
ktt  every  day  more  than  another;"  here,  on  the  contrary,  mine  begins  to  be  strong. 
The  sweli  continues  from  about  N.  W.  At  eight,  I  set  the  land,  from  the  crow's  nest, 
very  clearly  as  the  sun  was  getting  down.    Temperature  of  air  54^,  of  the  water  S6^. 

'  3l8t  August.  At  noon,  temperature  of  air  37^,  of  water  S6^,  Is  this  coptinuanoc 
of  increased  temperature  of  .the  sea  to  be  considered  as  a  good  omen  for  us,  or  is  it 
merely  to  t>e  attributed  to  the  total  absence  of  all  ice  ?  We  are,  of  course,  disposed  to 
incline  to  the  former  of  these  opinions.  We  continued  to  run  with  all  the  sail  we  could 
press  opon  the  ship,  the  Isabella  having  shortened  sail  for  us  to  come  up.  I  never 
wished  so  much  that  the  Alexander  was  a  better  sailer;  for  ibis  inlet  looks  more  and 
more  proniising.  At  one  P.  M.  the  weather  being  more  clear  for  a  lew  minutes,  we  saw 
something  like  a  piece  of  high  land  N.  by  W.  (compass).  At  three,  the  IsabelUr  tacked 
bearing  from  us  N.  £.  (compass)  distant  three  or  four  nules.  At  3.  40.  we  tacked,  h^v- 
faig  joined  the  Commodore.    Temperature  of  air  35f  ^,  of  the  water  36°.' 
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The  following  extract  is  from  Mr.  Fisher's  jonma]. 

*  Not  any  ice  was  to  be  seen  in  any  direction ;  and  at  seven  o'clock,  the  weather 
being  remarkably  fine  and  clear,  land  was  not  to  be  discerned  between  N,  21^  W.  and 
N.  44**  £.  At  thu  time  oar  distance  from  the  northern  laqd  was  estimated  at  seven  or 
eight  leagues,  and  from  the  southern  six  or  seven  leagues ;  but,  alas !  the  sanguine  hopes 
and  high  expectations  excited  by  this  prombing  appearance  of  things  were  but  of  short 
duration,  for  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Isabella  tacked,  Terr  much  to 
-our  surprize  indeed,  as  we  could  not  me  any  thing  like  land  at  the  bottom  of.the  inlet* 
nor  w^  tbe  weather  well  calculated  at  the  time  for  seeuie  any  object  at  a  great  distance. 
It  being  somewhat  ha^.  When  she  tacked,  t^e  Isabetta  was  about  three  or  four  oules 
(iiot  «i^)  a  bead  of  W«-->r(03(s^e  0f  J>tfe0Vifry«  4^. 
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pieces  of  ice,  had  often  the  appearance  of  trees,  and  while,  on  one  side, 
we  had  the  resemblance  of  a  forest  near  us,  the  pieces  of  ice,  on  the 
other  side,  were  so  greatly  lengthened  as  to  look  like  low  islands/ 

We  think  we  can  perceive,  and  are  not  greatly  surprized  at  it, 
a  sort  of  growing  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  Captain  Ross  that 
public  expectation  has  been  disappointed  at  the  result  of  his 
toyage,  and  particularly  at  the  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  he 
quitted  Sir  James  Lancaster's  Sound.  We  shall  give  his  justifi- 
cation in  his  own  words,  and  then  make  such  conunents  on  it  as 
the  case- seems  to  require. 

'  As  I  have  given  a  particular  chart  of  the  bay  or  inlet  which  was 
explored  between  the  5?9th  of  August  and  the  1st  of  September,  by  the 
Expedition  under  my  command,  and  as  there  will  be  found  on  the  pre- 
ceding pages  copies  of  the  meteorological  logs  of  the  two  ships,  which 
were  supplied  and  corrected  by  the  Hydrographer  of  the  Admiralty, 
from  the  official  documents  which  were  lodged  in  his  office,  on  the  ar- 
*  rival  of  the  ships,  it  must  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  recapitulate  the 
facts  which  I  have  already  stated,  as  by  referring  to  these  authenticated 
documents,  they  will  be  seen  by  inspection.  But  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  point  out  the  parts  in  my  official  Instructions  which  are  printed  in 
the  beginning  of  this  work,  wherein  I  am  directed  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  currents,  and  to  be  guided  by  them ;  and  also  to  the 
part  which  recommends  me  to  look  for  the  north-east  point  of  America; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  north-west  passage,  about  the  seventy-second 
degree  of  latitude.  As  it  was  fully  proved  that  no  current  existed  in 
this  inlet,  which  we  had  just  explored,  or  to  the  northward  of  it,  it  na- 
turally followed  that  I  should  have  supposed  myself  still  to  th«  north- 
ward of  the  current,  which  had  been  so  confidently  asserted  to  exist; 
end  that,  therefore,  this  inlet  was  not  the  place  to  persevere  in  forcing 
a  passage,  but  that  there  was  reason  to  expect  it  would  be  found  fur- 
ther south.  My  orders  "  to  stand  well  to  the  north,"  had  already  been 
fully  obeyed,  and  no  current  had  been  found ;  and  if  "  a  current  of 
some  force''  did  exist,  as  from  the  "  best  authorities"  we  had  reason  to 
believe  was  the  fact,  it  could  be  no  where  but  to  the  southward  of  this 
latitude.  As,  in  my  Instructions,  I  am  also  directed  '*  to  leave  the  ice 
about  the  15th  or  20th  of  September,  or  at  latest  the  1st  of  October,'' 
I  had  only  one  month  left  for  my  operations,  in  which  month  the  nights 
are  long,  and,  according  to  a  fair  calculation,  not  more  than  two  days 
clear  weather  out  of  seven  could  be  expected.  It  may,  therefore,  with 
propriety  be  stated,  that  I  had  only  eight  days  remaining  to  explore  the 
remainder  of  Baffin's  Bay,  a  distance  of  above  four  hundred  miles.  Of 
this  space 'nearly  two  hundred  miles  had  never  been  examined;  s 
range,  including  the  supposed  place  of  the  discontiimity  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  that  to  which  my  attention  had  been  particularly  called,  and 
where  the  imaginary  current,  which  was  to  be  my  guide,  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  add,  that  under  these  circum- 
stances I  was  anxious  to  proceed  lo  the  spot  where  it  must  be  evident  I 
had  the  best  chance  of  succe^.    Ye*t  my  apxiety,  on  the  other  hand, 
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to  leave  so  part  of  the  coast  unexplored,  even  after  all  hopes  of  a  pas- 
sage were  given  up,  determiaed  me  to  persevere  as  I  did,  notwithstanding 
there  was  no  current,  a  material  decrease  in  the  temperature  of  the  sea, 
and  no  driftwood,  or  other  indication  of  a  passage,  until  I  actually  saw 
the  barrier  of  high  mountains,  and  the  continuity  of  ice,  which  put  the 
question  at  rest.  That  I  did  so  persevere,  became  afterwards  a  srource 
of  great  satisfaction,  as  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  succeed  also  in  ex- 
ploring every  part  of  the  coast  to  the  southward,  to  which  my  attention 
was  to  be  directed,  and  where  I  was  led  to  expect  that  the  current  was 
to  be  fqund. .  This  was  a  much  more  essential  part  of  my  duty  than  the 
making  of  magnetical  observations,  which  was  the  only  inducement  still 
remaining  to  linger  in  that  dangerous  bay,  where  much  time  might 
have  been  wasted  in  attempting  to  land,  perhaps,  without  success,  or,  at 
any  rate,  without  attaining  any  adequate  results.  My  opinions  were 
mentioned  to  several  of  the  officers,  after  I  had  determined  to  proceed 
to  the  southward ;  and  also  to  Captain  Sabine,  who  repeated,  on  every 
occasion,  that  there  was  no  indication  of  a  passage.' — pp.  182 — 184. 

Without  having  recoiurse  to  the  arguments  which  might  fairly 
be  drawn  in  fevour  of  its  being  a  strait,  from  the  totally  di£ferent 
character  of  the  southern  from  die  northern  land,  the  extraordinary 
depth  of  water  where  the  ship  was  put  about  (650  fathoms),  or 
the  increased'temperature,  uncorrected  by  the  hydrographer  of  the 
Admiralty,  for  we  are  ignorant  of  what  is  meant  by  his  correction 
of  the  meteorological  table,  unless  it  be  that  of  reducing  the  du- 
ration of  three  whole  days  to  48  hours  (p.  180.); — ^waving,  we  say, 
these  circumstances,  the  first  observation  that  strikes  us  is,  that,  in- 
stead of  looking  for  the  north-west  passage,  Captain  Ross  appears 
to  have  all  the  while  been  hunting  solely  for  *  currents.'  On  this 
point  a  strange  infatuation  seems  to  have  taken  possession  of  his 
mind ;  and,  undesignedly  we  have  not  the  smallest  doubt,  but  in 
consequence  of  this  extraordinary  prepossession,  or  rather,  per- 
haps, of  that  prevailing  inaccuracy  which  we  have  before  noticed, 
he  has  not  only  misconceived  the  obvious  meanhig,  but  misquoted 
the  words,  of  his '  Instructions.'  Fortunately  he  has  printed  them 
at  full  length,  so  that  every  reader  may  compare  and  judge  for 
himself:  never  were  Instructions  more  clearly  and  intelligibly 
worded; — and  never,  surely,  were  the  hands  of  an  officer  less  tied 
up  by  specific  orders — ^witness  the  following  paragraph  : — 

*  As,  in  the  present  s,tate  of  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  movements 
of  the  ice,  and  with  the  very  imperfect  knowledge  we  have  of  this 
{Davis's)  Straitj  and  still  more  so  of  the  sea  beyond  it,  no  specific  instruc- 
ticms  can  he  given  for  your  guidance, — the  time  and  manner  of  proceed- 
ing to  fulfil  the  ulterior  object  of  your  destination,  in  places  where  im- 
])ediments  may  occur,  must  be  left  entirely  to  your  discretion' — {Instruc- 
tions, p.  6.) 

Here  then  we  see  Captain  Ross  was  completely  imshackled, 
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either  as  to  the  time  or  the  manner  of  doing  ivhat  he  was  sent  to 
do.  Now  let  us  see  how  far  he  *  was  to  be  guided'  by  Ae  cur- 
rents *  which  had  been  so  confidently  asserted  .to  exist'  from  the 
'  best  authorities.' 

*  From  the  best  information*  (not  authorities)  *  we  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain, it  would  appear  that  a  current  of  some  force  runs  from  the  north- 
ward towards  the  upper  part  of  Davis's  Strait,  during  the  summer  season, 
and,  perhaps,  for  some  part  of  the  winter  also,  bringing  with  it  fields  of 
ice  in  the  spring,  and  icebergs  in  the  summer. 

*  This  current,  if  it  be  considerable,  can  scarcely  be  altogether  sup- 
plied by  streams  from  the  land,  or  the  melting  of  ice ;  there  would, 
therefore,  seem  reason  to  suppose,  that  it  may  be  derived  from  an  open 
sea;  in  which  case,  Baffin's  Bay  cannot  be  bounded  by  land,  as'oor 
charts  generally  represent  it,  but  must  communicate  with  the  Arctic 
Ocean. 

'  In  passing  up '  the  Strait,  if  such  a  current  should  he  disc&oered, 
it  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  you,  in  pointing  out  that  part  of 
the  Strait  which  is  likely  to  be  the  least  encumbered  with  ice,  as  well 
as  leading  you  direct  to  ^he  opening  by  which  it  may  be  supposed  to 
pass  from  the  Arctic  Sea  into  Davis's  Strait. 

'  In  tracing  this  current,  you  will  soon  discover  whether  it  takes  its 
origin  in  the  north-east  or  north-west  quarter :  if  in  the  former,  you 
will,  of  course,  abandon  all  pursuit  of  it  farther;  but  if  it  should  come 
from -the  north-west  or  west,  it  will  prove  the  best  guide  you  can  follow, 
to  lead  you  to  the  discovery  of  which  you  are  in  search/ — (Instructiom^ 

Is  there  here,  we  would  ask,  any  '  confident  assertion,'  any 
order  to  be  guided  by  the  currents  ?  Is  not  the  whole  subject 
matter  of  currents  merely  hypothetical,  grounded  on  *  the  best 
information  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  had  been  able  to  obtain  f 
Is  it  not  offered  as  a  suggestion  merely  for  his  guidance,  if  he 
should  find  such  current  to  exist  i  He  was  not  sent  in  search  of 
a  current,  but  told  that  if  he  found  a  current  coming  from  the 
north-west,  he  could  not  do  better  than  pursue  it  towards  its 
origin — it  was  a  contingent  of  which  advantage  might  be  taken: 
but  there  is  not  the  most  distant  hint  that  a  current  was  the  ne- 
cessary and  indispensable  appendage  of  a  passage  into  the  Arctic 
ocean,  nor  the  shadow  of  a  prohibition  to  the  prosecution  of 
his  search  of  a  passage f  if  he  failed  in  that  of  a  current.  Impe- 
netrably dull  or  intentionally  perverse  must  any  one  be  who  coidd 
Qiistake  the  meaniug  of  this  part  of  the  instructions. 

Nor  can  we  find  any  expression  in  the  instructions  which  ^  re- 
conimends  Captain  Ross  to  look  for  the  north-east  point  of  Ame- 
rica ;  or  in  other  words,  the  north-west  passage,  about  the  seventy- 
second  degree  of  latitude.'  On  the  contrary  he  is  directed '  car^ 
fully  to  avoid  coming  near  the  coast'  (of  America) ;  and^  finding  the 
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sea  free  of  ice  in  Baflin's  Bay^  he  is  told — ^  it  may  be  advisable  to 
stand  well  to  the  northward,  before  you  edge  away  to  the  west- 
ward,  in  order  to  get  a  good  offing,  in  rounding  the  north-east 
point  of  the  continent  of  America,  whose  latihtde  has  not  been  as* 
certainedy  but  which,  if  a  conjecture  may  be  hazarded, yrom  what 
is  hiown  of  the  northern  coast  of  that  continent,  may  perhaps  be 
found  in  or  about  the  seventy-second  degree  of  latitude.'— -</«- 
structiofiSy  p.  5.)  So  far  from  looking  for  this  point,  he  was  to 
stand  well  to  the  northward,  in  order  to  give  it  a  good  offing :  had 
it  been  intended  that  he  should  ascertain  its  position,  his  instruc- 
tions, we  have  no  doubt,  would  have  directed  him  to  proceed 
up  the  Welcome,  and  endeavour  to  pass  through  Captain  Mid- 
dieton's  frozen  straight ;  whereas  the  object  clearly  was  to  avoid 
being  entangled  with  the  shoals,  and  islands^  and  ice  on  the 
northern  shores  of  America,  which,  by  the  vague  accounts  of 
Heame  and  Mackenzie,  are  very  similar  to  the  northern  shores  of 
Siberia.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  point  out  the  absurdity 
of  supposing  that,  by  this  part  of  his  instructions,  it  was  meant  to 
order  Captain  Ross  ^  to  look  for  the  north-west  passage  in  the 
seventy-second  degree  of  latitude/ 

The  next  point  of  justification  is  the  time  (which,  be  it  recol- 
lected, as  well  as  the  manner,  was  left  to  his  own  discretion)  of 
leaving  the  ice — ^  As,,  in  my  instructions,  I  am  also  directed  to 
leave  the  ice  about  the  1 5th  or  20th  September,  or,  at  latest,  the 
1st  October,'  &c.     Now  let  us  see  how  this  stands. 

*•  If,  however,  a]l  your  endeavours  should  fail  in  getting  so  far  to  the 
westward  as  to  enable  you  to  double  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
America,  (round  which  these  instructions  have  hitherto  supposed  a  pas- 
sage to  exist,)  you  are,  in  that  case,  to  use  all  the  means  in  your  power, 
by  keeping  to  the  northward  and  eastward,  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
you  can  proceed  along  the  western  coast  of  Old  Greenland :  and  whe- 
ther there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  that  it  forms  a  part  of  the  continent  of 
America;  and  you  are  also  to  endeavour  to  improve'the  very  imperfect 
geography  of  the  eastern  coast  of  America,  and  of  the  island  or  islands 
which  are  supposed  to  interyene  between  it  and  Disco  Island  in  Davis's 
Strait ;  but  you  are,  on  no  account,  in  this  latter  case,  to  remain  on 
this  service  so  long,  unless  accidentally  caught  in  the  ice,  as  to  be 
obliged  to  winter  on  any  part  of  the  eastern  coast  ofAmerica^  6r  the  toegt" 
em  coast  of  Old  Greenland^  or  the  intermediate  islands  ;  but  to  leave  the  ice 
about  the  middle  or  20th  of  September,  or  the  1st  of  October  at  the 
latest,  and  make  the  best  of  your  way  to  the  River  Thames.* — (Instrue^ 
iionsy  p.  8.) 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  position  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
America,  as  laid  down  in  the  charts  on  the  authority  of  Captain 
Middleton,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Repulse  Bay,  Captain  Koss 
had  actually  passed  the  north-east  point  of  America  by  more  than 
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a  degree  tS  longitude;  mdeed,  for  aaght  he  knew  to  the  cantrarj, 
the  southern  coast  of  Lancaster  Sound  might  be  a  part  of  the 
northern  coast  of  America;  the  point  therefore  to  which  he  had 
proceeded  up  Lancaster  Sound  was  within  the  limit  contemplated 
in  that  part  of  hb  Instructions  which  provides  for  his  ztiniering 
upon  the  coast ;  but,  without  insisting  on  this^  his  order  for  leav- 
ing the  ice  had  evidently  no' reference  whatever  to  this  part  of  the 
voyage.  Failing  to  get  upon  the  northern  coast  of  America,  instead 
of  coming  immediately  home,  he  was  then  to  ascertain  whether  Old 
Greenland  was  separated  from  the  western  land  by  Sir  Thomas 
Smith's,  or  any  other  sound ;  to  correct  the  geography  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  America,  and  of  snch  islands  as  are  supposed  to 
intervene  between  that  coast  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Disco. 
This  latter  part,  we  will  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  he  appears  to 
have  done,  and  to  have  ascertained  .that  in  the  midst  of  Davis's 
Strait  there  are  no  islands,  and  consequently  that  the  *  James's 
Island'  of  some  charts  has  nq  existence :  it  was  in  the$e  three  latter 
cases,  after  having  given  up  all  further  search  for  a  passage,  that  he 
was  not  to  remain  so  long  as  to  be  obliged  to  winter  on  ^  the 
eastern  coast  of  America,  the  western  coast  of  Old  Greenland,  or 
the  intermediate  islands/  but  to  leave  the  ice,  namely  the  ice  of 
Davis's  Strait,  about  the  20th  September  or  the  1st  of  October — 
but  he  was  in  no  case  directed  to  leave  the  water  on  theSlst  Au- 
gust. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  tenor  of  the  Instructions,  from  the  extra* 
ordinary  preparations,  and  from  the  victualling  stores,  in  addition 
to  the  established  allowance,  for  two  years,  amounting  to  nearly 
9^000  lbs.  of  preserved  meat,  of  vegetable  soups,  essence  of 
malt,  and  all  manner  of  comforts  ;*  of  warm  clothing,  even  to 
wolves'  skins,  for  every  man  of  the  two  ships,  that  wintering  some- 
where on  the  northern  coast  of  America  was  fully  contemplated  : 
and  we  reniember  perfectly  well,  before  the  sailmg  of  the  expe- 
dition, bow  delighted  all  onboard  appeared  to  be  at  the  idea  of 
bunting  bears  and  foxes  and  other  animals  in  the  long  moonlight 
nights  of  nearly  a  fortnight  each,  and  of  observing  the  aurora  bo- 
realis  on  the  alternate  fortnights,  and  of  making  and  registering 
meteorological  observations  in  a  latitude  where  Aej  had  never  yet 
been  registered : — ^nay,  so  impressed  w«s  Captain  Ross  himself 
with  the  pobability  of  wintenng,  that  just  a  month  before  the  pe- 
riod of  his  return,  the  ships'  boats  went  out  to  kill  a  whale  ^  that 
the  blubber  (as  he  says)  might  serve  them  for  winter  light  and 
fuel.'  What  feeling  so  suddenly  dianged  his  determination,  and 
caused  him  to  abandon  the  search  at  a  moment  when  every  one 

*  Table  of  Provisionf,  Introd,  p.  xxx. 
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eke  c^mceived  there  was  the  fairest  prospect  of  attahi^  the  long 
wished  object,  we  cannot  even  conjecture ;  unless  the  appearance 
of  the  star  Capella  warned  him  of  the  approach  of  wint^^  and 
suggested  to  the  whaling-master  that  the  season  was  at  an  end. 
There  occur  unfortunate  moments  in  the  history  of  a  man's  life, 
when  he  is  himself  unable  to  account  for  his  actions;  and  the 
moment  of  putting  about  the  Isabella  would  appear  to  be  one  of 
them :  for  had  Captain  Ross  then  felt  what  he  professes  to  feel 
in  the  Introduction  to  his  book,  that '  his  nautical  education  had 
taught  him  to  act  and  not  to  question ;  to  obey  orders,  as  far  as 
possible,  not  to  discuss  probabilities,'  we  are  quite  certain  that  he 
would  not  have  stopped  short  where  he  did.    Had  he  continued  to 
advance,  even  supposing  there  was  a  continuity  of  land  or  ice,  three 
hours  more  would  have  rendered  his  further  proceeding  impracti- 
cable; if,onthecontrary,no'suchlandorice  existed,  three  doy^  more 
would  have  brought  him  very  near  to  the  meridian  of  the  Copper- 
mine river :  in  either  case,  the  question  would  have  been  set  at 
rest ; — and  Captain  Ross,  instead  of  Lieutenant  Parry,  would 
have  had  the  merit  of  solving  the  problem,  as  far  as  Lancaster 
Sound  is  concerned :  at  present,  he  merely  deceives  himself  in 
sapposing  that  he  ^  has  set  the  <]^uestion  at  rest.' 

The  only  remaining  reason  assigned  by  Captain  Ross  for  aban- 
doning Lancaster  Sound  was,  that  the  weather  appeared  more  un- 
settled, and  therefore  ^  it  became  advisable  to  stand  out  of  this 
dangerous  inlet,  in  which  we  were  embayed,  being  within  it  above 
eighty  miles.*  By  the  .*  special  chart/  he  was  about  half  that 
distance  within  it :  Lieutenant  Parry  makes  it  thirty  miles,  and 
Captam  Sabine  the  same.     Captain  Ross  alone  hints  at  danger. 

We  beg  distinctly  to  be  understood,  that  we  do  not  say  there  t«, 
but  that  Captain  Ross  does  not  know  that  there  is  not  a  passage 
through  Sir  James  Lancaster's  Sound;  he  knows  no  more,  in  fact, 
than  he  might  have  known  by  staying  at  home ;  and  however  invi*- 
dious  it  may  seem,  we  cannot  but  contrast  the  indifference  and  want 
of  perseverance  on  the  present  occasion  with  that  of  former  navi- 
gators sent  on  voyages  of  discovery.  It  was  the  perseverance  mid 
the  fortitude  of  Columbus,  under  every  difBculty  and  discouraging 
chrcttmstance,  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  world.  It  was 
tiie  same  spirit  of  perseverance  and  determined  resolution  that 
condueted  Magelhanes  through  300  miles  of  an  unknown  and  in- 
tricate strait,  apparently  embayed  and  land-locked  at  every  ten  or 
twelve  miles,  and  without  affording  any  of  those  *  indications'  of 
*  currents,  swells,  and  driftwood,'  sought  after  in  Baffin's  Bay. 
Had  this  great  navigator  been  influenced  by  the  murmuring  of 
some,  who  complained  of  the  danger  they  ran  for  want  of  provi- 
sions, 
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sions,  and  the  litde  probability  of  a  passage — had  he  speculated  on 
*  indications/  instead  of  explormg — the  splendid  discovery,  second 
only  to  that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hppe,  had  been  reserved  for 
another. — £ut  he  persisted,  and  told  the  murmurers,  with  great 
composure,  that  ^  were  it  certain  they  should  be  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  eating  the  hides  that  were  on  the  ship's  yards,  his 
determination  was  to  proceed,  and  make  good  his  promises  to  the 
Emperor.'  Captain  Ross  talks  of  danger  in  Lancaster's  Sound, 
and  of  the  bad  sailing  of  the  Alexander.  A  voyage  of  discovery 
implies  danger ;  but  a  mere  voyage,  like  his,  round  the  shores  of 
Baffin's  Bay,  in  the  three  summer  months,  may  be  considered  as  a 
voyage  of  pleasure.  There  was  very  great  danger  when  Cook  per- 
severed in  penetrating  through  fields  of  ice,  for  eighteen  or  twenty 
degrees  of  latitude  towards  the  southern  pole,  in  ships  not  half  so 
strong  as  the  Isabella  and  Alexander.  Vancouver,  Flinders,  and 
Broughton  encountered  innumerable  dangers ;  but,  great  as  they 
were,  they  did  not  prevent  them  from  effectually  performing  the 
business  they  were  sent  upon.  Reputation  and  risk  are  almost 
inseparable  in  the  life  of  a  naval  officer;  at  least  the  former  is 
rarely  acquired  without  a  large  portion  of  the  latter. 
'  After  what  Captain  Ross  has  stated  with  regard  to  the  discou- 
raging observation  made  by  Captain  Sabine  on  the  improbability 
of  a  passage  through  Sir  James  Lancaster's  Sound,  it  is  but  jus- 
tice to  that  gentleman  to  give  his  own  opinion  in  his  own  words, 
written  and  printed  before  he  could  possibly  have  seen  Captain 
Ross's  book.  In  speaking  of  the  seven  sounds  mentioned  by 
Baffin,  he  observes — '  The  last  is  Lancaster's  Sound,  which 
Baffin  merely  opened,  but  we  sailed  into  it  for  about  thirty  mile5. 
It  is  needless  to  enter  into  a  detail  here  of  the  many  encouraging 
coincidences  which  awaited  us  in  this,  the  only  one  of  Baffin's 
sounds  into  which  we  entered — the  great  depth  of  water,  the 
sudden  and  considerable  increase  in  its  temperature,  direction  of 
the  swelly^  the  width  of  the  shores  apart,  being  much  more  than 
that  of  Behring's  straits,  and  the  different  character  of  thenorthem 
and  southern  shores,  especially  in  the  latter  being  wooded.'f 
Captain  Sabine  adds  in  a  note,  ^  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  has 
not  been,  I  believe,  remarked  before,  that  the  only  one  of  Baffin's 
Sounds  which  has  been  since  examined,  namely,  the  '^  faire  sound 
in  latitude  70°  SO',"  where  he  anchored  for  two  days  on  his  way 
up  the  Greenland  coast,  proves  to  have  been,  in  fact,  the  entrance 

*  It  would  appear  from  this  and  lieutenant  Parry's  journal,  that  Captain  Boss  was 
mistaken  in  the  direction  of  the  swell,  though  that  was  one  of  his  Kasons  ibr  not  pro- 
ceeding. 

t  Journal  of  Literature,  &c  for  April, 
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of  the  Waigftt  straits  »^  So  easy  is  it  for  the  most  experienced  per^^ 
son  to  be  mistaken,  except  upon  a  very  close  examination.^'*  The 
southern  shore  being  uooded  in  this  high  latitude  is  a  new  and 
very  extraordinary  feature,  but  it  is  in  part  confirmed  by  a  landing 
on  that  shore,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  We  have  quoted  the 
above  passage  as  being  totally  irreconcileable  with  Captain  Ross's 
statement  of  Captain  Sabine's  former  Opinions. 

Lieutenant  Parry  and  his  officers,  who  had  been  straining  their 
eyes  in  vain  from  the  crow's-nest  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  Isa- 
bella putting  about,  knew  nothing  of  the  reason  of  this  extraordi- 
nary movement  till  they  were  fairly  out  of  the  sound. — It  would 
not  indeed  have  been  consistent  either  to  hail  the  Alexander 
or  communicate  with  her  by  signal,  while  every  thing  was  carried 
on  so  snugly  in  the  Isabella,  that  even  the  officers  were  ignorant 
of  what  had  happened.  Their  surprize,  it  may  be  imagined, 
was  not  diminished  when  they  were  informed  of  it  on  the 
following  day.  On  this  day  a  party  was  ordered  on  shore  to  take 
possession  of  the  southern  point  of  the  entrance  of  Lancaster's 
Sound,  and  to  make  observations ;  on  which  occasion  Captain  Sa- 
bine *  thought  the  weather  too  foggy  for  the  dipping  needle.' 
We  confess  we  cannot  see  what  objection  the  fog  could  oppose  to 
the  making  of  observations  on  the  dip  of  the  needle,  which  would 
have  been  particularly  desirable  on  this  spot.  Besides,  the  fog, 
it  would  seem,  cleared  up,  for  we  are  told  that  the  variation  of  the 
compass  was  found  to  be  11 0°  west,  by  several  sights  for  an  azi- 
muth taken  on  shore  by  Lieut.  Hoppner.  From  this  observation 
it  is  concluded  that,  at  the  extreme  westerly  point  in  Lancaster 
Sound,  the  variation  was  1 14^  W.  Lieut.  Parry,  who  commanded 
the  shore  party,  thus  describes  this  part  of  the  coast : — 

'  In  this  bay  was  a  steep  beach  of  sand  and  ver^  small  pebbles.  There 
is  always  something  pleasing  in  the  idea  of  landmg  in  a  country  where 
DO  European  foot  has  ever  trodden  before,  and  we  enjoyed  our  ramble 
here  to  day  exceedingly.  The  land  at  the  back  of  the  bay  is  a  valley 
of  considerable  size^  the  country  gently  rising  as  it  recedes  from  the 
•here,  and  flanked  on  each  side  by  high  hills  covered  with  snow,  of  which 
Bone  was  to  be  seen  in  the  valley.  The  land  was  here  by  no  means 
destilttte  of  soil,  and  a  number  of  very  beautiful  plants  were  sent  to  the 
Commodore,  such  as  would  make  no  despicable  figure  in  an  English 
garden.  We  walked  along  the  side  of  the  deep  bed  of  a  river  about 
fifty  yards  broad,  and  not  less  than  twenty-four  feet  deep,  having  a  goed 
stream  of  water  running  down  it  to  the  sea,  at  half  a  mile  from  which  it 

*  Cape oiD  Rom  and  all  the  gentlemen  employed  in  the  expedition  «eem  io  think 
that  by  the  word  '  Sound*'  Baffin  meant  an  mlet  terminated  t>y  land.  It  nerer  had 
Mich  a  meaning  among  geographers  and  navigators,  being  used  hj  them,  as  the  wofd 
kopUes,  to  denote  a  sea,  strait,  bay,  &c  wlncii  coiid  bf  99undtd.  Th*  Sound,  for  m- 
stance  ieadJAg  to  the  Baltic,  m  a  fMll. 
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divided  into  two  branches.  We  pnnued  the  lef^  branch  for  a  rotiOy  and 
could  trace  it  a  Jong  way  farther.  There  was  something  extren^eiy  pic- 
turesque in  this  place,  and  nothing  but  a  few  trees  were  wanting  to  make 
it  very  beautiful.  An  interesting  circumstance  occurred,  however, 
which  makes  it  highly  probable  3iat  trees  were  not  very  far  distant ; 
for  we  picked  up  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  a  piece  of  the  bark  of  a  birch 
tree,  I  believe  of  the  silver  birch,  it  having  none  of  that  brown  colour 
which  the  bark  has  of  that  species  of  which  the  Indians  at  Quebec 
and  Halifax  construct  their  canoes.  It  was  very  white  on  both  sides, 
and  appeared  to  have  peeled  and  dropped  off  in  the  course  of  nature. 
I  saw  no  appearance  of  iron,  but  abundance  of  limestone.  Thei  tracks 
of  bears  of  enormous  dimensions  were  very  frequent ;  and  the  recent 
one  of  some  cloven-footed  animal,  seven  inches  and  a  half  long  by  iive 
inches  and  a  half  broad.  I  saw  no  traces  of  human  habitations,  but  we 
have  met  with  no  spot  within  the  Arctic  regions  which  1  should  prefer 
to  this.  Indeed,'  it  was  impossible  to  fancy  oneself  within  the  polar 
circle,  while  walking  upon  tolerable  good  soil,  entirely  free  from  snow, 
and  not  a  piece  of  ice  to  be  seen  to  the  utmost  limits  of  a  clear  horizon 
in  every  direction.'* 

This  birch  bark  found  by  Mr.  Parry,  and  part  of  the  stein  of  a 
fir  tree  five  inches  in  diameter,  would  seem  to  prove  that  the 
branches  of  the  rivw  proceed  from  a  part  of  the  country  on 
which  trees  are  growing. 

We  find  nothing  whatever  of  interest  in  the  voyage  after  their 
departure  firom  this  spot.  It  is  quite  obvious  they  were  home- 
ward bound  as  expeditiously  as  they  could  well  proceed,  sometimes 
in  sight  of  the  land  and  at  other  times  not,  but  always  at  such  a  dis- 
tance as  to  obtain  very  little  information  respecting  the  numerous 
islands  and  inlets  on  this  side  of  the  bay.  '  From  Lsmcaster  Sound/ 
says  Captain  Sabine, '  to  the  entrance  of  Cumberland  Strait,  the 
coast  was  imperfectly  known  before,  and  was  very  imperfectly  seen 
l)y  us  ;*  and  yet  Captain  Sabine  is  said  to  have  asserted,  M'hen 
opposite  Lancaster  Sound,  th^t  there  was  no  passage  through 
this  coast,  which  he  now  admits  to  be  *  imperfectly  Imown.'  It 
so  happened  that  they  came  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  Cumberland 
Strait,  but  not  near  it,  on  the  Jst  October:  and  ^  as  the  1st  Oc- 
tober,' says  Captain  Ross,  *  was  the  latest  period  which,  by  my 
Instructions,  I  was  allowed  to  continue  on  this  service,  1  was  not 
aathorized  to  proceed  up  tfab  strait  to  explore  it,  which,  perhaps, 
at  the  advanced  season  of  the  year,  might  be  too  hazardous  an 
attempt.'  We  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  was  fully  authorized; 
and  have  not  the  smallest  doubt,  judging  from  his  Instructions, 
that  such  a  proceeding  would  have  met  with  the  unqualified  ap- 
probation of  his  employers ;  and  saved  them  the  mortification  of 

♦  PriTate  Journal  (>f  lAeuteoaQl  Parry. 
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bearing  from  him  that, '  from  the  drcumttamce  of  a  current  bemg 
found  at  the  entrance  of  this  strait,  there  is  no  doubt  a  mucn 
better  chance  of  a  passage  there  thaui  in  any  other  place/  Hav- 
ing thus  found  the  current  of  which  he  had  so  long  been  in 
search,  the  least  he  could  do  was  to  follow  it  up ;  and  though  it  might 
be,  and  certainly  was  '  a  subject  of  much  regret  that  they  had 
not  been  able  to  reach  the  strait's  entrance  sooner,'  yet  it 
was  better  late  than  not  at  all,  and  the  time  was  wholly  at 
command.  But  there  appear  to  be  different  opinions  as  to 
the  lateness  of  the  season.  At  this  very  spot,  Lieutenant  Parry 
observes — '  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  weather  We  have  had 
for  some  days  past ;  and  I  feel  confident  from  aH  I  have  lately 
witnessed,  that  the  attempts  at  discovery  in  the  polar  regions 
have  always  hitherto  been  relinquished,  just  at  a  time  when  there 
is  the  greatest  chance  of  succeeding ;  for  eight  or  nine  hours 
of  night  are  not  a  disadvantage  by  any  means  equal  to  the  advan- 
tage of  a  sea  clear  of  ice,  which  can  only  be  e^^pected  towards  this 
time  of  the  year.'  There  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt  that  the  three 
months  of  August,  September,  uid  October  are  the  most  fa* 
vourable  in  this  respect.  The  new  ice  rarely  begins  to  form  be^ 
fore  the  latter  part  of  December  and  till  then  the  old  ice  con- 
tinues to  waste  away. 

But  the  ofiicers  of  the  Alexander  were  of  opinion  that  a  south- 
easterly current  had  been  experienced  long  before  they  approached 
the  entrance  of  Cumberland  Strait ;  and  whatever  Captain  Ross 
may  say  or  think  to  the  contrary,  there  cannot  remain  the  slightest 
doubt  ^at  die  great  body  of  the  water  in  Baffin's  Bay  has  a  motion 
in  that  direction ;  else  how  could  the  great  icebergs  (to  the  lunount 
of  some  thousands)  which  are  principally  formed  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  bay,  be  floated  down  till  they  su^e  grounded  in  the 
narrows  and  shoals  of  Davis's  Strait,  whence,  as  soon  as  broken 
away  till  they  again  float,  they  are  invariably  swept  along  the 
coast  of  Labrador  into  the  Atlantic  where  they  are  finally  dis- 
solved i  As  a  further  proof  of  what  we  ^ire  advancing,  these  ice- 
bergs have  been  observed  over  and  over  again  by  intelligent  resi- 
dents of  Greenland,  as  well  as  by  whale  fishers,  working  their 
way  to  the  southward  directly  in  the  teeth  of  both  wind  and  tide, 
the  action  of  these  on  a  very  small  substance  of  the  berg  above 
water  being  unable  to  countervail  that  of  the  water  on  the  vast 
body  immersed  in  it.  If  the  water  of  the  polar  sea  circulates 
into  the  Atlantic,  it  is  not  by  a  superficial  current,  which  the  re- 
gular tides  may  overcome,  but  by  the  whole  body  of  the  water. 
A  bottle  thrown  overboaitl  from  the  Alexander  off  Cape  Fare- 
well on  the  a4th  May,  1818,  was  picked  up  on  the  Island  of 
Bartragh  in  the  Bay  of  Killala,  on  tke  17th  March,  1819^  having 
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floated  across  the  Atlantic  at  the  rate  of  about  four  miles  a-(k^< 
An  iceberg  in  the  same  situation  would  have  coasted  Labrador, 
crossed  the  tail  of  the  gulph  stream  and  the  bank  of  Newfound- 
land, being  carried  southerly  by  the  under  current,  whereas  the 
bottle  floated  easterly  by  the  superficial  movement  of  the  water. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  great  quantity  of  field  ice  and 
the  multitude  of  those  icebergs  which,  from  gales  of  wind  or  some 
other  cause,  were  dislodged  ^om  their  abodes  in  Ba£Bn's  Bay  and 
the  Greenland  seas  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1817  >  and  carried 
into  the  Atlantic,  were  the  main  cause  of  the  extreme  chilli- 
ness and  dampness  of  the  weather  on  the  coast  of  America,  and 
over  the  eastern  coasts  of  Europe  in  the  summer  of  that  year, 
and  that  the  almost  total  absence  of  ice  in  1818  produced 
that  warmth  and  dryness  felt  through  the  winter,  not  only 
by  us  and  all  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  but  also  along  tl^ 
whole  coast  of  America.  In  the  depth  of  last  winter,  the  Bidtic 
remained  unfrozen ;  so  late  as  the  end  of  February  the  bays  of 
Newfoundland  were  free  from  ice;  and  even  to  the  middle  of 
April  there  had  been  neither  ice  nor  snow  on  Iceland,  a  circum- 
stance which  had  not  happened  before  in  the  memory  of  man. 
The  fact  may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  long  contiimance 
of  southerly  winds,  which,  as  found  by  both  the  late  expeditions, 
had  hemmed  up  the  ice  to  the  northward ;  and  so  likely  is  this, 
that  the  Greenland  fishermen  have  a  common  observaticm  that 
when  the  winter  at  home  is  mild,-  they  are  sure  to  meet  with  a 
close  season  in  the  Arctic  seas.  That  the  approach  to  the  south* 
ward  and  the  melting  of  such  masses  of  ice  should  exert  an 
influaice  on  the  temperature  and  movement  of  the  atmosphere 
is  no  new  idea;  and  the  dissolution  of  an  ice-mountain  of  the  fol- 
lowing dimensions,  measured  by  Mr.  Parry,  n\ust  be  allowed 
very  materially  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere.  It 
was  more  than  two  miles  square  and  367  feet  high :  its  weight  by 
measurement  was  1,292,397,673  tons — and  it  was  capable,  if  re- 
duced to  a  plane  of  a  foot  in  thickness,  of  covering  a  space  equid 
to  1750  square  miles. 

Having  thus  fairly  stated  our  objections  to  the  conduct  of  the 
voyage,  we  shall  just  glance  at  the  advantages  which  have  resulted 
from  it.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  now  quite  sure  that  there  is 
such  a  bay,  or  rather  inland  sea,  as  that  of  Baflin,  though  neither 
so  wide  nor  of  the  same  form  as  it  is  usually  represented  in  charts. 
One  chart,  however,  must  be  excepted,  which  is  that  of  the  navi- 
gator who  quaintly  calls  himself,  *  the  North-west  Foxe.*  The 
coincidence  of  the  latitudes  and  longitudes,  but  more  especially 
of  the  latter,  with  those  observed  by  Captain  Ross,  is  so  very 
striking  (being  within  a  d^ree  of  longitude  on  both  sides^  or  fif- 
teen 
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leeb  milesyas  to  lead  to  the  conciiisioii  that  Vote  must  have  been 
in  possession  of  Baffin's  chart,  which  Ptirchas  found  too  trouble- 
some and  ex^rensive  to  engrave.  All  th^  other  charts  tliat  we  have 
seen  are  very  far  wide  of  the  truth: 

In  the  second  place,  the  swinging  of  the  pendulum  on  Hare 
Island  in  lat.  70^  Sff  has  given  results,  we  understand,  highly 
satisfactory,  as  tending  to  Corroborate  the  previous  theory  for 
determining  the  ptecise  figure  of  the  earth,  built  on  experiments 
made  in  various  latitudes,  but  never  before  in. one  so  high  as 
this. 

In  the  third  place,  the  variation  and  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
and  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force  taken  at  different  places 
so  very  near  to  one  of  the  magnetic  poles,  are,  in  themselves,  ex- 
ceedingly curious,  and  may  lead  to  important  conclusions.  It  had 
been  foreseien  that  the  probable  approach  of  the  ships  to  one  of 
the  magnetic  poles  would  afford  the  oppoi'tunity  of  making  some 
interesting  observations,  and  accordingly  compasses  of  various 
construction,  and  other  instruments.  Were  provided  for  this  pur- 
pose. We  cannot  find,  however,  that  they  have  been  used  t^ 
the  extent  which  woiild  be  desirable. 

Another  phenomenon,  connected  with  these  observations,  seems, 
however,  to  have  attracted  the  marked  and  continued  attention 
of  our  navigators.  It  had  been  noticed,  on  Captain  Cook's 
voyages,  that  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  differed  very 
sensibly  on  the  same  spot  with  the  different  directions  of  the 
ship's  head,  but  not  to,  such  extent  as  to  be  considered  of  much 
importance  to  navigation.  Captain  Flinders,  however,  resumed 
the  subject,  and  made  a  series  of  observations  both  on  his  voyage 
of  discovery,  and  after  his  return  to  England,  from  the  result  of 
which  he  constructed  a  formula  for  correcting  the  error  of  the 
ship's  course  as  steered  by  the  compass.  This  formula,  however, 
was  found  to  be  wholly  inapplicable  in  high  latitudes,  where  the 
deviation  of  ^e  needle  from  the  correct  variation  was  much  more 
cow^derable  than  where  Captain  Flinders  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  his  observations.  He  concluded,  justly  enough,  that  the 
error  was  occasioned  by  the  iron  in  the  ship  ;  but  conceived  that 
the  attractive  power  of  it  was  concentrated  in  some  particular  part 
of  the  ship,  whose  inilueBce  was  exerted  on  that  pole  of  the  needle 
%irhich  dipped  towards  the  pole  of  the  earth,  and  was  drawn 
aside  towards  it.  The  fact,  however,  as  might  have  been  suppos- 
ed, is,  that  the  compasses  of  different  ships  are  differently  affected, 
according  to  the  quantity  and  the  disposition  of  the  iron  employed 
in  tlie  construction  of  the  vessel,  or  of  her  ballast,  guns,  &c.  and 
^consequently,  that  each  ship  will  have  her  particular  deviation, 
VOL.  XXI.  NO.  XLi.  K.  whigh 
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which  will  differ  very  materially  in  di^erent  parts ;  and  die  K^f^ 
of  one  ship's  head^  which  give  no  deviadon,  will,  probaUy,  ^ 
another,  be  those  of  the  greatest  deviation.  These  irregularly 
ties  must,  no  doubt,  be  owing  to  the  unequal  distribution  cl 
the  iron  with  regard  to  the  two  sides  of  the  ship.  Thb  was 
remarkably  the  case  oh  the  present  occasion,  the  compass^ 
oif  the  Isabella  di^ering  from  those  of  the  Alexander  not  merely 
several  degrees,  but  in  some  situations  several  points ;  in  hctf 
in  the  high  latitudes  vvhere  the  dip  and  variation  were  greatest 
so  sluggishly  did  the  needles  act,  that  those  which  were  loadea 
with  heavy  cards  would  scarcely  move  at  aU,  but  stood  stffl 
n\  any  point  to  which  they  were  directed.  In  middle  and 
low  latitudes  this  deviation  is  of  little  or  no  importance,  and 
in  high  latitudes  we  suspect  it  can  only  be  truly  ascertained 
by  actual  observations  frequently  repeated.  Dr.  Youngs  how- 
ever, has '  constructed  a  formula  and  a  table  firom  the  expe- 
riments of  the  Isabella,  which  may  assist,  at  least^  in  coming 
to  an  approximation  of  the  deviation.  The  following  results  of 
the  mean  of  several  observations  taken  on  the  ice,  for  oetermining 
the  variation  and  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle,  may  be  considered 
as  approaching  nearly  to  the  truth. 


Where  taken. 


Harel9land.  .  .  « 
Tituree  islands  of  Baffin, 
n  est  coast'  of  Greenland. 

Do.       .' 

tKr.        

Do 

Db 


Hedd  of  Baffin's  Bay.   .     . 

E::  : :  ; : :  :  : 

Do 

West  coast  of  Davis's  Strait. 
Do.       . 


Latitude. 


o  / 
70  26 
74  1 

74  57 

75  29 
75  49 
75  51 

75  50 
f5  54 

76  32 
76  33 
76  8 
73  30 
70  36 


Long. 


17  54 
20  57 
4559 
60 
62 
62 
64 
65 
73 
77 
78 
77 
-^67 


53  55 

55  45 
49  30 

42  43 

43  45 
40  — 
48  57 

56  — 
45 

9  52 
35  38 
24  9 
27  45 


Dip.' 


82  9  39 
84  9  15 

84  25  6 

84  44  55 

85  44  38 
85  59  31 
84  39  35 


Variation. 


71  42  45 
81  37  19 
»r  19  34 
87  43  11 

90  43  22 

91  2  12 

92  1  — 

107    3  57 

109  35  58 

109  32  53 

66  14  44 


taken  on  tiion* 


A  series  of  observations  on  the  temperature  of  the  sea  at  the 
surface,  and  at  certain  depths,  may  serve  to  correct  erroneous  no- 
tions^ which,  it  would  appear,  have  prevailed'on  this  subject.  We 
Iriveno  doubt  they  are  the  most  accurate  that  have  yet  been  made, 
aiid  in  deeper  water  than  a  self-registering  thermometer  had  ever 
been  sent  down  before  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  result  is 
very  different  from  that  of  former  observations.  It  seems  that,  in 
Baffin's  Bay,  the  temperature,  generally  speaking,  decreases  with  the 
depth.  At  1005  fathoms,  in  lat.  71*^  24',  the  temperature  was  8i°, 
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aitfee  surface  3<?*,  and  whenever  the  depth  exceeded  lOOfatAoiii's, 
the  thdhiiomefer  generally  descended  to  30°,  or  below,  when  3  4 
or  55  at  the  surface.  Near  Cape  Walsingham,  it  is  stated  ttiiat, 
from  the  depth  of  660  fethomk  thie  thermometer  came  up  at  2;>{; 
from  400,  at  es"";  from  200,  at  sg^^j  and  from  100,  at  30°:  the 
temperature  of  the  air  being  37^.  It  would  be  diflicult  to  explain 
why  the  sea  remained  in  the  state  of  water  at  25}°  of  Fahren- 
heit. Did  the  pressure  of  the  column  of  water  prevent  its  freez- 
ing?— or  Was  the  water  more  strongly  im{)regnated  with  salt! 
These  and  other  observations  made  in  the  course  of  this  voyage^ 
both  oil  land  and  sea.  are  completely  at  variance  with  the  theory 
of  isothermal  lines  of  temperature  which  had  been  assumed,  as*it 
would  now  appear,  from  a  too  limited  number  of  facts.  But  the 
most  unaccountable  circumstance  is  that  of  the  Polar  Expedition 
having,  in  the  seas  of  Spitzbergen,  on  the  same  parallels  of  lati- 
tude, invariably  obtained  a  contrary  result,  the  temperature  ot 
Ae  sea  increasing  with  the  depth;  so  that  when  the  thermometer 
at  the  surface  stood  at  32°  or  33^^  at  300  fathoms  it  was  36*  or 
^7^.  We  pretend  riot  to  explain  this  singular  anomaly  ;  indeed 
we  do  not  conceive  that  we  are  yet  in  possession  of  a  QufBcieni 
number  of  facts  to  enable  us  to  reason  on  the  subject. 

A  remarkable  uniformity  of  temperature  prevailed  throughout 
the  three  months  the  ships  were  within  the  Arctic  circle.  During^ 
the  whole  of  this  time,  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 
(m  the  shade)  never  ascended  beyond*  53®,  nor  fell  below  26i^ ; 
and  thescf  extremes  occurred  but  once,  the  generaV  average  being 
between  35^,  and  37°.  The  consequence  of  which,  and  of  keep- 
ing the  ship'diy,  was,  that  no  deaths  took  place,  and  scarcely  at 
%'8  ilhess  in  either  vessel;  and  Mr.  Parry,  judging  from  these 
circumstances,  says,  'I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  a  sbip^ 
provided,  as  we  were,  with  abundance  of  provisions,  warm 
clothing  and  fuel,  might  winter  in  the  highest  latitude  that  we 
have  been  in,  without  suffering  materially,  either  from  cold  or 
disease.'  When  we  reflect  on  the  wintering  of' William^  Barentz 
and  his  companions  in  76°  of  latitude  in  the  coldest'  couritrr 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  destitute  of  alL these  advantages,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  Mr.  Parry  is  right.* 

So  long  as  the  sun  was  perpetually  allove  the  horizon,  there 
could  not  be  any  appearance  of  the  aurora  boreisdisl  This  phe- 
nomenon commenced,  however,  with  the  commencement  of  night, 
and  was  frequent'  on  the  return  voyage.  In  a  tremendous  gale 
off  Cape  Farewell,  these  lights  placed  with  awful  magnificence. 
Tte  Isabella  w^s  furnished  with'  an  electrical  apparatus,  coiT- 
tHvedby  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
n»ed.     Mr.  Parry  ^aid  particular  attention  to  the  compasses  du- 
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ring  the  appearance  of  the  aurora,  but  could  not  perc^e  that  it 
liad  the  slightest  influence  on  the  magnetical  needle,  either  in  al- 
tering its  direction  or  causing  any  tremulous  motion ;  he  observed 
however  that  the  arc  was  generally,  though  not  invariably,  inter- 
sected by  the  magnetic  meridian. 

Where  nature  has  been  so  sparing  in  the  number  and  variety  of 
her  gifts,  much  could  not  be  expected  from  the  expedition,  espe- 
cially as  no  professed  naturalist  was  employed  on  the  occasion : 
the  few  opportunities  which  occurred  for  collecting  specimens 
were  not,  however,  neglected.  On  this  subject.  Captain  Ross 
complains  of  the  unwillingness  of  Captain  Sabine  to  assist  him, 
which  he  certainly  ought  to  have  done,  though  not  engaged  spe- 
cifically for  that  purpose.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  for  the  interests 
of  science,  that  commanders  of  ships  of  war  and  naturalists  rarely 
^gree ;  but  it  arises  generally  from  the  objects  of  their  several 
pursuits  interfering  with  each  other.  Captain  Cook  indeed  agreed 
with  every  one ;  but  Vancouver  and  Menzies  quarrelled.  Boudin 
was  at  variance  with  all  the  savam  on  board ;  but  this  was  the 
less  to  he  wondered  at,  as  they  were  almost  numerous  enough  to 
man  the  ship:  and  Captain  Freycinet,  who  is  now  employed  in 
the  southern  hemisphere  in  astronomical,  magnetical,  and  mete- 
orological observations,  positively  refused  to  take  on  board  a  sin- 
gle naturalist.^ 

We  observe  with  pleasure  that  in  consequence  of  the  Prince 
Regent's  Order  in  Council,  grounded  on  the  late  amended  Act  of 
Parliament,  the  Board  of  Longitude  has  adopted  a  graduated 
scale  of  rewards  for  discovery,  proportioned  to  the  progress  made 
to  the  westwaf-d,  from  Hudson's  or  Baffin's  Bays  towards  the 
Pacific  Oceaii:  as  certain  portions  of  these  rewards  are  allotted  to 
places  not  very  remote  from  the  usual  haunts  of  whale  fishers,  such 
as  have  not  been  fortunate  in  the  fishery  may  be  induced  to  strive 
for  them,  through  Cumberland  or  Lancaster's  Straits,  or  some  other 
of  the  numerous  openings  in  the  western  knd.  It  is  possible  in- 
deed that  the  first  point  of  the  scale,  the  meridian  of  the  Copper 
Mine  River  of  Heame,  (Avhich  entitles  to  5,000/.)  may  turn  out  to 
be  much  nearer  to  Davis's  Strait  than  it  appears  to  be  on  the 
charts.  Mr.  Heame,  by  his  own  account,  made  but  one  single 
observation  for  the  latitude,  and  that  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  so  that  whether  its  latitude  be  69°  or 

♦  To  be  even  with  the  Captain,  the  Minister  of  Marine  interdicted  all  females  from 
proceeding  on  the  voyage,  knowing  that  Freycinet  had  intended  to  take  his  wife  with 
him.  Oil  the  third  day  after  the  ship's  departare  from  Toulon,  a  youth  made  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  quarter-deck  whom  the  commander  had  not  before  observed — it  was  his 
wife,  whr,  in  the  disguise  of  a  seuraan,  had  got  on  board  just  as  the  ship  was  weighing 
anchor,  and  concealed  herself  among  the  crew. 
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72^  fe  left .  undecided.  But  this  is  not  the  most  material  part  of  his 
omissions :  whether  he  had  a  compass  with  him  or  not,  we  cannot 
tell;  but  at  all  events^  we  conclude  that  he  laid  down  his  track 
without  any  regard  to  the  variation ;  and  for  this  reason, — that, 
having  left  a  spot  on  the  margin  of  Hudson's  Bay,  over  which  the 
magnetic  meridian,  or  line  of  no  variation,  passed,  a  person  so  evi- 
dently inattentive  to  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a  portion  of  the 
continent  never  before  trodden  by  an  European  foot,  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  have  given  any  consideration  to  the  variation  of 
the  magnetic  needle,  which  was  known  to  have  none  or  very  little 
at  the  spot  from  which  he  started.  Now  we  know  from  Mac- 
kenzie's observations,  that,  at  Fort  Chepawyan,  situated  in  about 
5?P  of  latitude,  and  on  or  near  the  meridian  of  Heame's  river, 
the  variation  of  the  needle  in  the  year  1789  was  14°  east,  and 
at  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie's  river  in  latitude  6{f  it  was  36°  east. 
-As  the  mouth  of  Heame's  river,  even  as  now  laid  down,  cannot 
be  half  the  distance  from  the  magnetic  pole  that  Mackenzie's 
river  is,  and  as  we  may  conclude,  from  the  very  extraordinary  in- 
crease of  variation  in  proceeding  northward  up  Baffin's  Bay,  that  a 
i^imilar  increase,  in  a  contrary  direction,  would  take  place  in  pro- 
ceeding northward  from  Fort  Chepawyan,  we  may  further  con- 
clude that  the  course  of  the  Copper  Mine  river  is  not  north,  as 
laid  down  in  Heame's  chart,  but  deflected  to  the  eastward  of  that 
point ;  and  will  perhaps  be  found  to  open  either  into  the  WeU 
come  or  Davis's  Strait,  which  would  be  the  case  if  we  allow 
only  four  or  five  points  of  easterly  variation,  though  we  cannot 
doubt,  from  its  nearness  to  the  magnetic  pole,  of  there  being  much 
more.  Hearne,  in  his  narrative,  talks  vaguely  of  the  sea  being  full 
of  islands  and  shoals  at  the  month  of  the  river,  as  far  as  he  could 
see  with  the  assistance  of  a  good  pocket  telescope ;  but  in  his  ins- 
troduction,  which  was  written  many  years  after  the  journey,  he 
•bserves, '  I  think  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Copper  river 
empties  itself  into  a  sort  of  inland  sea,  or  extensive  bay,  somewhat 
like  that  of  Hudson's.'  There  is  another  circumstancie  corrobora-r 
tive  of  our  supposed  direction  and  termination  of  the  Copper  Mine 
river.  We  noticed  in  our  review  of  Captajo  Burney's  *  Me- 
moir on  the  Geography  of  the  North-eastern  part  of  Asia,'*  the 
observation  of  the  late  Mr.  Dalrymple,  that,  on  one  of  the  native 
Indian  maps,  painted  on  skins,  the  sea  is  continued  from  Hudson's 
Bay  to  the  Copper  Mine  river,  and  that  in  this  circumstance  all  the 
Indian  maps  and  reports  concur.  Mr.  Barrow  says  that  a  chart  of 
this  kind  is  still  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  House ;  that  the 
lets  from  the  bay  are  marked  on  it  with  tolerable  accuracy ;  and 
that  the  coast  is  carried  northerly  without  interruption  to  the 
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Copper  Mine  river^,  which  ha9  not  a  northerly  but  lan  eaatedjr 
direction.*  Taking  -these  circumstances  together,  we  have  very 
little  doubt  that  the  mouth  of  the  Copper  Mine  river  and  the 
waters  of  the  upper  part  of  Hudson's  Bay  or  Davis's  Strait  will 
either  be  found  united,  or  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other. 
This  apd  several  other  interesting  points  connected  with  the 
geography  and  natural  history  of  the  northern  shores  of  North 
America  will  probably  soon  be  cleared  up.  An  expedition,  we 
understand,  is  about  to  proceed,  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant 
Franklin,  Isrte  commander  of  the  Trent,  from  Fort  York  on  the 
shores  of  Hudson'^s  Bay,  with  the  co-operation  and  assistance  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Copper  Mine 
river,  and  from  thence  along  the  shore  of  the  Hyperborean  Sea  to 
the  eastward  or  the  northward,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  order  to 
settle  the  long  sought  point  which  forms  the  nort^-eastem  ex* 
treniity  of  the  continent  of  America.  Whether  the  two  ships 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Parry,  or  the  land  expedition 
under  Lieutenant  Franklin,  will  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  the 
first  in  determinmg  this  point,  we  cannot  pretend  to  guess  ;  but 
we  have  very  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  determmed  by  one  of 
them;  and  that  thus  the  cloud  which  hangs  over  the  northern 
geography  of  the  American  continent  will  be  dissipated,  and  this 
reproach  to  the  physical  knowledge  of  the  nineteenth  century 
finally  removed. 

f»*  Since  the  foregoiog  Article  was  printed  oiT,  Captain  Sabine's 
^  Remarks'  on  Captain  Ro»s's  book  have  been  published.  They  more 
than  confirm  all  our  conjectures  respecting  the  extraordinary  abanjdoa- 
ment  of  Sir  James  Lancaster's  Sound ;  as  to  the  rest  w^  wilUngly  leave 
those  gentlemen  to  settle  their  disputes  in  their  own  way. 


*  History  of  Voyages  into  thc^  Arctic  Regions,  p.  376. 
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Thomfts  Rickraan.    8vo.  15s. 
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By  William  M'Kenzie.    8vo.  4s.  6d. 
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Auxiliaries  to  Medicine.    By  Charles  Gower,  M.D.    8s.  6d. 
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A  Lecture  on  Dropsy.    By  George  Gregory,  M.D.     2s. 
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Letters  from  the  North  of  Italy,  addressed  to  Henry  Hallam,  Esq.  By 
William  Stewart  Rose.     2  vols.    8vo.     18s. 

The  Rocking-horse;  or  True  Things  and  Sham  Things;  intended  for  the 
Amusement  and  Instruction  of  Children.     IGmo. 

Brewster's  Encyclopaedia.    Vol.  XIII.  Part  I.     11.  Is. 
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Essays,  Biographical,  Literary,  Moral,  and  Critical.  By  the  Bev.  John 
Evans.     12mo.     7s.  6d. 
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Esq.     Vol,  UL  Part  IL     ll.  5s. 
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Art.  I. — Lectures  on  the  History  of  Literature^  Amient  and 

Modernyfrom  the  German  of  Frederick  Schlegei.    2  vols.  8vo. 

Edinburgh.  ]818.  . 
A  CONSIDERABLE  time  has  now  elapsed  since  we  called 
-^  the  attention*  of  the  public  to  a  writer  who,  in  an  age  fruitful 
of  extraordinary  men,  seemed  to  us  to  hold  no  humble  place 
among  the  proudest  of  his  contemporaries.  Feelings,  however, 
much  too  respectable  in  themselves  to  be  rudely  assaulted,  existed 
on  the  subject,  and  our  opinions  were  promulgated  with  the  defer- 
ence due  to  such  feelings.  The  Schlegels  have  trod  in  our  steps, 
but  with  more  boldness— they  have  placed  the  great  comic  poet  of 
his  day  on  a  groundliigh  indeed,  but  which  every  scholar  will  allow 
to  be  no  more  than  his  due ;  and  had  they  offered  any  clue  for  ascer* 
taining  the  reasons  by  which  Aristophanes  and  Socrates  so  rudely 
jostled  against  each  other,  the  question  as  to  the  merits  of  the  fortner 
might  have  been  considered  as  completely  at  rest :  what  they  have 
not  done  we  shall  attempt  from  our  own  resources  to  supply;  the 
task  Qiay  lead  us  somewhat  back  in  Grecian  history,  but  we  pre- 
sume that  a  discussion,  in  which  the  reputations  of  two  men,  the 
one  the  wittiest  and  the  other  the  wisest  in  Athens,  are  canvassed, 
can  only  be  made  superfluous  or  uninteresting  by  the  manner  of 
treating  it. 

After  some  remarks  equally  just  and  forcible  on  the  old  come- 
dy, the  merits  of  the  first  of  these  two  extraordinary  men  are  ad- 
mirably characterised  by  M.  Schlegei;  and  as  his  remarks  form  in 
some  measure  the  groundwork  of  what  we  shall  have  to  ofFer,  we 
shall  not  hesitate,  though  at  some  length,  to  insert  them. 

*If  we  would  judge  of  Aristophanes  as  a  writer  and  as  a  poet,  we 
must  transplant  ourselves  freely  and  entirely  into  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  In  the  modern  ages  of  Europe  it  has  often  been  made  the  subject 
of  reproach  against  particular  nations  or  periods,  that  literature  in  ge- 
neral, but  principally  the  poets  and  their  works,  have  too  exclusively 
endeavoured  to  regulate  themselves  according  to  the  rules  of  polished 
society,  and,  above  all,  the  prejudices  of  the  female  sex.  Even  among 
those  nations,  and  in  those  periods  which  have  been  most  frequently 
charged  with* this  fault,  there  has  been  no  want  of  authors  who  have 
loudly  lamented  that  it  should  be  so,  and  asserted  and  niaintained,  with 
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no  inconsiderable  zeal,  that  the  introduction  of  this  far-sought  elegance 
and  gallantry,  not  only  into  the  body  of  literature  as  a  whole,  but  even 
into  those  departments  of  it  where  their  presence  is  most  unsuitable, 
has  an  evident  tendency  to  make  literature  tame,  uniform,  and  un- 
manly. It  may  be  that  there  is  some  foundation  for  this  complaint: 
the  whole  literature  of  antiquity,  but  particularly  that  of  the  Greeks, 
lies  open  to  a  reproach  of  an  entirely  opposite  nature.  If  our  literature 
has  sometimes  been  too  exclusively  feminine,  theirs  was  at  all  times 
uniformly  and  exclusively  masculine,  not  unfrequently  of  a  nature  far 
more  rough  and  unpolished  than  might  have  been  expected,  from  the 
general  intellectual  character  and  refinement  of  the  ancients.* — p.  55. 

After  some  further  remarks  on  the  degraded  state  of  female 
society  in  Greece^  and  the  baneful  effect  it  bad  upon  Grecian  lite- 
rature, M.  Schlegel  proceeds  to  consider  more  at  length  the  cha- 
racter of  the  extraordinary  man,  who  has  pourtrayed  the  mmmers 
of  bis  own  times  with  such  singular  success.  The  glowing  mind 
of  the  ci'itic  throws  a  warm  colouring  over  bis  author ;  but  to 
those  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  him  in  the  ori^nal  (and 
all  effective  transfusion  must,  we  are  persuaded^  be  given  op  as 
hopeless)  the  encomiums  bestowed  will  not  appear  fanciful  or  ex- 
travagant. 

*  Here,  where  we  are  treating  of  the  decline  of  Grecian  manners,  and 
of  the  writer  who  has  painted  that  decline  the  most  powerfully  and  the 
most  clearly — the  consideration  of  this  common  defect  of  antiquity  has, 
I  imagine,  been  not  improperly  introduced.  But  when'  this  imperfec- 
tion has  once  been  distinctly  recognised  as  one  the  reproach  of  which 
affects  in  justice  not  the  individual  writers,  but  rather  the  collective  cha- 
racter, manners,  and  literature  of  antiquity  ;  it  were  absurd  to  allow 
ourselves  to  be  any  longer  so  much  influenced  by  it,  as  to  disguise  from 
ourselves  the  great  qualities  often  found  in  combination  with  it  in  wri- 
tings which  are  altogether  invaluable  to  us,  both  as  specimens  of  jpoetical 
art,  and  as  Representations  of  the  spoken  wit  of  a  very  highly  refined 
state  of  society ;  to  refuse,  in  one  word,  to  perceive  in  Aristophanes  the 
great  poet  which  he  really  is.  It  is  true  that  the  species  and  form  of 
his  writing — if  indeed  that  can  be  said  wi^th'pr<:>priety  to  belong  to  any 
precise  species  or  form  of  composition — are  things  to  which  we  have  no 
parallel  in  modern  letters.  All  the  peculiarities  of  the  Old  Comedy  may 
be  traced  to  those  deifications  of  physical  powers,  which  were  prevalent 
among  the  ancients.  Among  them,  in  the  festivals  dedicated  to  Bac- 
chus and  the  other  frolicsome  deities,  every  sort  of  freedom,  even  the 
wildest  ebullitions  of  mirth  and  jollity  were  not  only  permitted^  but 
were  strictly  in  character,  and  formed,  iii  truth,  the  consecrated 
ceremonial  of  the  season.  The  fancy,  above  all  things,  a  power  by  its 
very  nature  impatient  of  constraint,  the  birthright  and  peculiar  posses- 
sion of  the  poet,  was  on  these  occasions  permitted  to  attempt  the  most 
audacious  heights,  and  revel  in  the  wildest  world  of  dreams,  loosened 
for  a  moment  from  all  those  fetters  of  law,  custom,  and  propriety,  which 
at  other  times,  and  in  other  species  of  writing,  must  ever  regulate  its 
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exertion  even  in  the  bands  of  p6ets.  The  true  poet,  however,  at  what- 
ever time  this  old  privilege  granted  him  a  Saturnalian  licence  for  the 
play  of  his  ^ncy,  was  uniformly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  obligation 
under  which  he  lay,  not  only  by  a  rich  and  various  display  of  his  inven- 
tive genius,  but  by  the  highest  elegance  of  language  and  versification, 
tp  maintain  entire  his  poetical  dignity  and  descent,  and  to  show,  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  extravagances,  that  he  was  not  animated  by  prosaic  pe- 
tulance, nor  personal  spleen,  but  inspired  with  the  genuine  audacity 
and  fearlessness  of  a  poet.  Of  this  there  is  the  most  perfect  illustration 
in  Aristophanes.  In  language  and  versification  his  excellence  is  not 
barely  acknowledged — it  is  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  take  his  place 
among  the  first  poets  to  whom  Greece  has  given  birth.  In  many  pas- 
sages of  serious  and  earnest  poetry,  which  (thanks  to  the  boundless 
variety  and  lawless  formation  of  the  popular  comedy  of  Athens)  he  has 
here  and  there  introduced,  Aristophanes  shews  himself  to  be  a  true 
poet,  and  capable,  had  he  so  chosen,  of  reaching  the  highest  eminence 
even  in  the  more  dignified  departments  of  his  art. 

'  This  might  be  abundantly  sufficient,  not  indeed  to  represent  Aristo- 
phanes as  a  fit  subject  of  imitation,  for  that  he  can  never  be,  but  to  set 
his  merit  as  a  poet  in  its  true  light.     But  if  we  examine  into  the  use 
which  he  has  made  as  a  man,  but  more  particularly  as  a  citizen,  of  that 
liberty  which  was  his  poetical  birthright,  both  by  the  manners  of  anti- 
quity, and  by  the  constitution  of  his  country,  we  shall  find  many  things 
which  might  be  said  stifl  further  in  his  vindication,  and  which  cannot  in- 
deed fail  to  raise  him  personally  in  our  esteem.     His  principal  merit  as 
a  patriot  consists  in  the  fidelity  with  which  he  paints  all  the  corruptions 
of  the  state,  and  in  the  chastisement  which  he  inflicts  on  the  pestilent 
demagogues  who  caused  that  corruption  or  profited  by  its  effects.     The 
latter  duty  was  attended  with  no  inconsiderable  danger  in  a  state  go- 
verned by  a  democracy,  and  during  a  time  of  total  anarchy  ;  yet  Aris- 
tophanes has  performed  it  with  the  most  fearless  resolution.     It  is  true 
that  he  pursues  and  parodies  Euripides  with  unrelenting  severity ;  but 
this  is  perfectly  in  character  with  the  old  spirit  of  merciless  enmity  which 
animated  all  the  comic  poets  against  the  tragedians ;  and  it  is  impossible 
hot  to  perceive  that  not  only  the  more  ancient  ^schylus,  but  even  his 
contemporary  Sophocles,  is  uniformly  mentioned  in  a  tone  altogether 
different,  in  a  temper  moderate  and  sparing;  nay,  very  frequently,  with 
the  profound^t  feelings  of  admiration  and  respect.    It  forms  anothdr 
grieoaus  subject  of  reproach  against  Aristophanes,  that  he  has  represented 
in  colours  so  odious,  Socrates,  tJie  most  wise  and  the  most  virtuous  of  all  his 
felkmndtizens  ;  it  is,  however,  by  no  means  improbable 
effect  of  mere  poetical  wantonness  ;  but  that  Aristoph 
Qny  bad  intention,  that  first  and  best  of  illustrious  ^ 
under  it  render  the  Sophists,  as  ridiculous  as  they  da 
foolish  and  worthless  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  as  he  cot 
poet,  it  is  not  unlikely,  in  his  own  mind,  mingled  and  cc 
(nt  wishing  it,  this  inestimable  Sagt  with  his  enemies 
tckools  he  frequented  in  his  maturer  years,  solely  with 
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Mmedfmoiter  of  that  wMch  he  intended  to  refute  and  overthrow.' — pp.  57 
^62. 

It  is  oil  this  subject  of  reproach  against  Aristophanes,  on  MrLich 
these  two  distinguished  brothers  seem  to  think  something  ought  to 
be  said,  that  our  owu  remarks  will  be  offered.-^ We  shall  take  it  for 
granted  that  our  readers  are  acquainted  with  some  of  the  leading 
differences  between  the  scenic  representations  of  the  Greeks  and 
our  own.  We  shall  suppose  them  to  know,  that  the  dramas  of  that 
people  grew  out  of  and  formed  part  of  their  religious  ceremonies 
— that  they  were  exhibited  in  theatres  of  a  colossal  size  compared 
with  ours — ;that  the  times  of  exhibition  were  at  distant  intervals — 
that  when  those  few  intervals  did  take  place,  the  whole  day  was 
devoted  to  theatrical  entertainments — that  a  prize  was  conferred  on 
the  most  successful  competitor — and  that  a  piece  once  performed, 
was  never,  in  the  same  shape  at  least,  represented  a  second  time. 
We  shall  also  suppose  them  to  know  something  of  the  general 
principles  of  that  peculiar  part  of  the  ancient  drama,  the  old 
COMEDY,  as  it  is  called,  in  contradistinction  to  what  was  after- 
wards named  the  middle,  and  the  new; — as  that  it  stood  in  the 
most  extreme  relation  of  parody  to  the  tragedy  of  the  Greeks — 
that  it  was  directed  chiefly  to  the  lower  orders  of  society  at  Atlieus 
-^that  it  served  in  some  measure  the  purposes  of  Uie  modem 
Gazette,  in  which  public  measures  and  the  topics  of  the  day  might 
be  fully  discussed,  and  that  in  consequence  the  dramatis  persofiie 
were  generally  the  poet's  own  contemporaries,  speaking  in  their 
own  names,  and  acting  in  masks,  which,  as  they  bore  only  a  cari- 
cature resemblance  of  their  faces,  shewed  that  the  poet  in  his  ob- 
servations upon  them  did  not  mean  to  be  taken  literally  to  his 
expression. — The  extreme  and  even  profane  gaiety  of  the  old  co- 
medy is  not  also  without  its  jbxcuse. — That  man  was  the  plaything 
of  the  gods,  was  an  opinion  advanced  by  the  gravest  philoso- 
phers ;*  the  comic  poet  reversed  the  picture,  and  made  the  gods  the 
plaything  of  men  :  in  his  hands  indeed  every  thing  was  upon  the 
broad  grin ;  the  gods  laughed,  men  laughed,  animals  laughed :  Na- 
ture was  considered  as  a  sort  of  fantastic  being,  with  a  turn  for  the 
humorous,  and  the  world  was  treated  as  a  species  of  extended  jest 
book,  where  the  poet  pointed  out  the  bons-mots,  and  acted  in  some 
degree  as  corrector  to  the  press.  If  he  discharged  this  office  some- 
.  times  in  the  sarcastic  spirit  of  a  Mephistophilus,  this  too  was  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  his  functions:  he  was  the  Terrae-filius  of  the 
day,  and  lenity  would  have  been  considered,  not  as  an  act  of  dis- 
cretioii,  but  as  a  cowardly  dereliction  of  duty. 

Of  the  species  of  comedy  thus  described,  whoever  was  the  in- 

*  Plato  de  JCeg.  lib.  vu.  p.  633.  F.  lib.  i.  573.  C. 
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fentor,  wbether  "*  £picharnius  or  Phormis,  Aristophanes  was  the 
;reat  fiuisher  and  perfecter.  With  an  ear  tuned  to  the  nicest  mo- 
iulations  of  harmony^  and  with  a  temperament  apparently  most 
oyousy  he  wasjust  fitted  for  the  entertainment  of  a  people^  of  whoih 
Philip  of  Macedon^  when  he  compared  them  to  the  Hermaicf  sta- 
ues,  80  common  in  their  streets,  drew  in  a  few  words  one  of  the 
nost  happy  and  characteristic  descriptions.  That  gaiety  which  is 
o  well  adapted  to  a  nation  of  quick  natural  parts,  and  wliich  has 
io  few  charms  for  persons  of  cultivated  minds,  the  gaiety  which 
:onsists  in  painting  pleasantly  the  dulness  of  the  understanding 
la  Mtise)  and  in  inspiring  buffoonery ;  of  that  gaiety,  which  has 
3een  made  equally  the  basis  of  Italian  and  Grecian  comedy,  Aris- 
lophanes  was  pre-eminently  the  master.  Music,  dancing,  metre^ 
iecoration — all  that  union  of  amusement,  which  the  Greeks,  a 
seeing  and  not  a  reading  public,  (this  fact  cannot  be  too  much  in 
3ur  minds,  when  we  are  talking  of  their  dramatic  literature)  re- 
quired of  their  writers  for  the  stage,  Aristophanes  seems  to  have 
improved ;  the  muse  of  Comedy  herself  he  left  as  he  fomid  her — a 
beautiful  Titania,  matchless  in  her  own  proportions,  but  with  a  spell 
upon  her  affections^  and  showering  favours,  which  should  have  been 
better  bestowed — upon  an  ass's  head,  with  Bottom,  the  weaver, 
below  it.  An  utter  aversion  to  every  species  of  affectation,  and  a 
most  splenetic  hatred  to  Euripides,  (derived  from  deeper  views  of 
things,  than  people  have  generally  given  the  comedian  cudit  for,) 
perhaps  guided  Aristophanes  on  this  point.  He  Found  that  poet, 
lialf-pleader  and  half-bard,  as  he  contemptuously  considered  him, 
affecting  to  rescue  the  sister  muse  of  tragedy  from  the  coarse  hands 
of  ^schylus,  under  whom  she  had  bpen  pampered  into  a  sort  of 
cumbrous  ostentatious  Amazon.  A  course  of  strait-lacing  and  cool 
diet  was  bringing  her  a  little  more  into  compass :  her  appearance 
had  already  become  more  genteel,  and  only  a  little  more  polish  was 
necessary  to  fit  her  for  the  society  of  the  Sophists,  to  vihose  schools 
she  continually  resorted  for  the  little  prettinesses,  and  affectations, 
and  delicacies  of  thought  and  expression,  which  were  for  ever  in  her 
mouth.  A  rough  hand  and  a  good  course  of  bark  and  steel  were  ne-. 
cessary  to  repair  the  spreading  mischief.    The  puns  of  the  Peirasus,^ 

•  Arist.  de  Poet.  lib.  i.  xi. 

Stobaei  Serm.  Edit  Schow.  iv.  p.  120.     See  also  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  v.  $  8«. 

X  We  are  apt  to  forget  that  Athens  was  the  greatest  maritime  power  of  antiquity  : 
but  Aristophanes,  a  consummate  politician  amid  all  his  buffoonery,  knew  where 
her  real  strength  lay ;  be  therefore  takes  every  occasion  of  paying  court  to  the . 
naval  part  of  his  audience,  the  nautic  multitude  as  Thucydides  calls  them,^  and 
advocates  their  rights  upon  all  occasions.  How  much  Plato  and  he  were  at  variance 
upon  this  point,  see  the  fourth  book  of  his  Legislation.  Aristotle  coincides  with  the 
poet.    De  Eep.  L  yii.  c.  6. 
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the  proverbs  of  the  Agora,  and  the  .coarse  jokes  of  the  Ecclesiaand 
Heliasa  were  therefore  diligently  collected,  and  showered  from  a  full 
cornucopia,  in  all  their  native  richness  and  strength  upon  an  audience 
who  perhaps  found  in  them  a  charm  of  which  we  are  not  susceptible. 
The  Italians,  who  in  the  particular  cast  of  their  vivacity,  approach 
very  nearly  to  the  Athenians,  are  enthusiastically  attached  to  the  low 
Florentine ;  and  many  of  their  critics  to  this  day  think  nothing  written 
with  purity,  which  is  liot  formed  upon  the  language  of  the  lower 
orders  of  Florence  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Perhaps  it  added 
to  their  value,  in  th^  eyes  of  deniocratical  pride  and  vanity,  that  it  was 
a  man  of  rank  and  property*  (for  Aristophanes  was  both)  who  con- 
descended to  amuse  them  according  to  their  own  notions  of  plea- 
santry and  humour. 

Till  the  fatal  exhibition  therefore  of  the  Clouds,  the  dramatic 
career  of  Aristophanes  had  been  short, .  but  eminently  successful. 
His  first  play,  (the  Daetaleis,)  which  was  brought  out  before  the  au- 
thor had  reached  the  age  established  by  law,  we  kpow  to  have  been 
received  with  the  most  flattering  attention:  his '  Babylonians'  could 
boast  the  triumph  of  having  at  once  excited  and  defeated  the  ven- 
geance of  that  pestilent  denxagogue,  who  seems,  as  the  historian 
expresses  it,  to  have  been  as  much  born  for  the  depression  of 
Athens,  as  Miltiades,  Theraistocles,  Cymon  and  Pericles  for 
its  elevation ;  while  the  prize  of  victory  had  been  awarded  to  his 
comedies  of  the  Acharnians  and  the  Knights.  Diffidence  had  thus 
been  removed;  exertion  was  stimulated;  and  gratitude,  success, 
emulation  and  hope,  all  urged  the  writer  to  press  forward  in  ^  career, 
which  had  commenced  under  such  favourable  auspices. 

The  first  of  the  dramatic  pieces  of  Aristophanes  seems  to  have 
been  directed  against  the  state  of  private  manners  in  Athens ;  in 
his  Acharnians  he  had  endeavoured  to  moderate  the  insolence  of 
national  success,  and  to  infuse  juster  notions  respecting  a  great 
public  measure,  which  was  putting  the  existence  of  the  Athenians 
as  a  people  at  stake  ;  while  in  the  Knights,  or  as  we  should  pre- 
fer calling  it,  the  Demagogues,  a  mirror  was  held  up  to  his 
fellow-citizens,  where  the  ruler  and  the  ruled  saw  themselves  re- 
flected with  equal  fidelity,  and  by  which  posterity  has  gained  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  greatest  historical  phaenomenon  that 
ever  appeared,  the  Athenian  Demus.  It  now  remained  for 
the  author  to  strike  at  the  root  of  all  these  evils,  private  ^nd  pub- 
lic, domestic  and  political, — a  mischievous  and  most  pernicious 
system  of  education.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  origin  and  object 
of  the  Clouds  ;  and  a  brief  outline  of  the  progress  of  knowledge 
among  the  Greeks,  and  more  particularly  of  that  branch  of  it, 

*  Mit  Hist,  of  Greece,  v.  iii.  p.  327.    Arist  in  Achar.  v.  663,  4. 
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whidi  was  comprehended  under  the  name  of  ^  Philosophy/  will  at 
once  tend  to  explain  the  aim  of  the  author^  and  throw  some  light 
upon  the  comedy  itself. 

The  proper  epoch  of  Grecian  literature  begins  with  Solon. 
Before  his  time,  says  Frederic  Schlegel^  the  Greeks  possessed  no 
more  tfaau. commonly  falls  to  the  share  of  every  people,  who  are 
blessed  with  a  favourable  organisation,  while  they  are  animated  with 
the  fresh  impulses  of  a  youthful  society — ^traditions  which  hold  the 
place  of  histories,  and  songs  and  poems  which  are  repeated  and 
remembered  so  as  to  serve  instead  of  books.  Such  songs,  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  national  feelings,  to  give  animation  in  the  hour  of 
battle,  or  to  be  sung  at  the  festivals  of  their  religion,  the  Greeks 
possessed,  in  the  utmost  variety,  from  the  earliest  period  of  tlieir 
existence  as  a  nation.  They  possessed  also  in  abundance  those 
still  more  valuable  songs  of  narrative,  which  express  not  the  feelings 
that  sdze  and  overpower  an  individual  poet,  but  embody  the  recol- 
lection and  the  feelings  of  the  people, — the  faint  memory  of  a 
fabulous  antiquity, — ^the  achievements  of  heroes  and  of  gods, 
— the  origin  of  a  nation,  and  the  creation  of  the  world.  Among 
these  stood,  highly  pre-eminent,  the  Homejic  poems,  the  still  asto- 
nishing Works  of  the  Iliad  and.  the  Odyssey. 

In  con^mitting  these  poems  to  memory,  many  of  them  perhaps 
to  be  learned  only  by  oral  communication ;  in  understanding  criti- 
cally their  beauties  and  defects,  and  in  attaining,  through  them,  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  that  wonderful  language,  which,  formed  amid 
migrations  and  revolutions  of  every  kind,  yet  attained  to  such  per- 
fection, as  to  make  all  subsequent  languages  appear  nearly  bar- 
barous, consisted  too  great  a  part  of  Adienian  education.  It  cul- 
tivated the  imagination,  almost  exclusively  at  the  expense  of  the 
understanding,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  that  extravagance 
and  enthusiasm,  which  so  strongly  marked  the  Athenian  character. 
Instead  of  those  plain  treatises  on  morality,  which  teach  us  how  to 
live,  the  ^ammarian  (yp^tft/tanpjOy  ^hose  business  it  was  to^conduct 
the  opening  years  of  education,  invariably  put  into  his  pupils' hands 
the  works  of  Homer%  ^  The  whole  of  these  were,  like  other  poems, 
frequently  committed  to  memory ;  and  the  mischiefs  which  resulted 
from  thus  reading  in  infancy,  what  ought  to  have  been  the  study  of 
the  rip^t  years,  were  so  many,  that  Plato,  notwithstanding  his  own 
evident  predilection  for  the  great  father  of  poetry,  does  not  hesitate 
to  banish  him  wholly  from  the  imaginary  state,  which  his  fancy 
dressed  up  as  a  model  of  perfection.  From  the  criticisms,  commen- 
taries^ explanations  and  interpolations  of  Homer  by  the  gramma- 
rians, the  pupil  was  committed  to  the  teacher  of  music,  or 
more  properly  to  the  master  of  the  instrument  called  the  cithara 
(uti^oifi^s).    A  knowledge  of  music  was  indispensably  necessary 
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for  the  younger  people  of  both  sexes,  that  they  might  be  able  to 
bear  a  part  in  the  chorusses  and  hymns,  >vhich  accompanied  their 
religious  solemnities ;  and  it  was  required  of  men,  who  held  the 
higher  offices  of  the  state,  to  enable  them  to  give  their  suffi'ages 
with  propriety  at  those  warm  and  animated  contests,  which  were 
perpetually  submitted  to  their  decision  at  the  theatres  and  music-- 
rooms.  The  principal  development  of  the  faculties  was  now  left  to 
be  effected  by  the  two  opposite  engines,  at  once  producing  and 
evincing  that  love  of  contrast,  which  obtained  so  much  among  the 
Athenians,  and  which  forms  (as  we  may  perhaps  have  another  op- 
portunity of  shewing)  the  great  key  to  ascertaining  their  character,, 
—music  and  gymnastic  exercises.  What  the  music  itself  of  the 
ancients  was,  we  have  now,  as  a  very  competent*  observer  remarks, 
little  means  of  judging,  as  none  of  it  has  been  transmitted  intel- 
ligible to  us ;  but  that  the  Grecian  music,  even  from  the  earliest 
times,  had  extraordinary  merit,  we  have  Plato'sf  testimony  in  very 
remarkable  words ;  and  Aristotle,t  generally  enough  disposed  to 
differ  from  his  master,  upon  this  subject  coincides  with  him.  It  ap- 
pears indeed  a  solecism,  as  the  same  writer  observes,  to  suppose 
that  those  elegant  perceptions  and  nice  organs  which  gave  form  to 
the  most  harmonious  language  ever  spoken  among  men,  and  guided 
invention  to  the  structure  of  that  verse  which,  even  under  the  gross 
disguise  of  modern  pronunciation,  is  still  universally  charming, 
could  have  produced  or  tolerated  a  vicious  or  inelegant  style  of 
music.  As  instruments  of  education,  Plato  delights  to  dwell  upon 
these  two  powerful  engines :  he  paints,  in  the  most  earnest  lan- 
guage, their  ill  effects,  when  pursued  separately  and  immoderately; 
their  admirable  influence,  when  conjointly  and  temperately.  Na- 
turally mystic  and  fanciful>  it  i^  not  likely  that  this  philosopher 
should  be  always  clear  or  plain,  when  subjects,  which  offered  so 
much  temptation  to  both  his  ruling  propensities,  as  harmony  and 
the  exercises  of  the  palaestra,  were  under  his  consideration ;  what 
share  they  had  in  producing  that  physical  perfection  at  least — that 
ynion  of  strength  and  elegance  in  the  body,  ^nd  that  capacity  in  the 
organs  for  receiving  impressions  from  works  of  art  and  beauty, — 
which  has  generally  been  conceded  to  the  Greeks,— we  may  gather 
from  the  observations  which  he  has  left  us,§  most  unsparingly,  upon 
the  subject.  From  the  earliest  periods,  education  among  the  greater 
part  of  the  Athenians  seems  to  have  embraced  little  more  than  the 
circle  here  described  :  and  till  the  age  of  Pericles,  the  three  great 

*  Mitford's  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  151. 
t  Minos,  46  (B).    Convivium,  333  (B). 
X  Polit.  1.  viii.  c.  5. 

^  See  more  particularly  the  Republic,  U.  3. 4.    De  Legibu«»  lib.  2.  also  In  Protv 
gori,  199.  Ill  Lachetc,  p.  249. 
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preceptors  of  Athenian  youth  remained  as  before ;— *the  gramma- 
rian,  the  teacher  of  music^  and  the  master  of  the  gymnasium. 

But  there  were  some  minds  of  a  higher  cast  and  more  restless 
enei^ies  than  to  be  satisfied  with  this  narrow  range  of  instruction ; 
and  the  same  shore  which  had  given  birth  to  the  great  father  of 
Grecian  poetry  had,  in  the  person  of  the  Milesian  Tlales,  provided 
a  preceptor,  who  was  at  once  calculated  to  excite  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  gratify  that  love  of  research  and  curious  speculation  which 
seems  to  have  been  at  least  as  inherent  in  the  Grecian  character  as 
a  love  of  poetry  and  the  fine  arts.  How  congenial  these  pursuits 
were  with  their  national  temperament  may  be  inferred  from  the 
single  remark,  that  the  fire  which  Thales  lighted  up  has  never  since 
been  extinguished.  His  own  school*  was  followed  in  quick  suc-r 
cession  by  the  Italian,  and  £leatic,f  where  physical  and  metaphy-t 
sical  knowledge  were  followed  with  equal  success;  and  the  dialogues 
of  Plato  furnish  the  most  ample  testimony  of  the  zeal  and  fervour 
with  which  they  were  pursued  in  Athens,  as  soon  as  a  respite  from 
revolution  and  wars  gave  leisure  for  their  introduction  into  that  in-« 
quisitive  town.  The  struggle  which  the  Greek  philosophy  main* 
tained  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  forms  one  of  the  great 
partitions  between  the  old  world  and  the  new;  and  if  the  Greeks 
paved  the  way  to  the  final  destruction  of  their  country,  by  disputing 
instead  of  fighting,  this  has  not  prevented  them  from  soothing  tlie 
disgrace  of  political  degradation  by  the  subtle  inquiries  and  never- 
ending  debates  of  polemical  divinity.  Can  we  be  altogether  sur- 
prized at  it  in  a  nation,  which,  with  organs  the  most  acute  atid  per- 
ceptive, possessed  a  language  that  could  express  every  sensation ;  a 
language,  as  the  historian  enthusiastically  expresses  it,  so  musical 
and  prolific,  that  it  could  give  a  soul  to  the  objects  of  sense,  and  a 
body  to  the  abstractions  of  metaphysics? — ^Those  lofty  but  dange- 
rous speculations,  therefore,  in  which  the  strongest  minds  some- 
times become  entangled,  and  in  which  the  weak  are  sure  to  suffer 
shipwreck,  became  very  soon  the  favourite  studies  &f  such  among 
the  Greeks,  as  were  possessed  of  leisure  and  had  a  curiosity  to  sa- 
tisfy; and  God,  the  Univebsb  and  Man  at  once  divided  and  en- 
grossed the  whole  of  their  attention.  Their  facts  were  few,  but 
dieir  disputes  were  long ;  if  they  could  not  convince,  th^y  could 
at  least  reason: , one  absurdity  led  them  to  another;  but  every  ab- 
surdity furnished  a  disputation  of  words ;  and  words,  even  without 

*  The  great  leaders  in  the  Ionian  school  (and  it  is  clear  from  the  writings  of  Diogenes 
Laertias  that  the  successions  were  very  accurately  observed)  were,  from  the  time  of  its 
foundation  by  Thales,  to  the  time  of  Socrates,  the  period  to  which  we  have  confined  our 
remarks,  Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  Anaxagoras,  Dioeenes  of  Apollonia,  and  Arche- 
If  OS ;  the  latter  was  the  preceptor  of  Socrates,  and  not  Anaxagoras,  as  Madame  Daciet 
inadvertently  maintained. 

fXbe  Eieatici  properly  speaking,  was  a  bnmch  of  the  Italian  or  Pythagorean  schooK 
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ideas,  were  as  the  breath  of  life  to  the  loqttaciou9  Athenians. 
What  is  God?  the  philosophers  therefore  first  asked.  He  is  the 
most  ancieQt  of  all  things,  for  he  is  without  beginning,  said  Thales. 
He  is  air,  said  Anaximefies.  He  is  a  pure;  mind,  said  Anaxagoras. 
He  is  air  and  mind,  said  Archelaus.  He  is  mind  in  a.s[^erical 
form,  said  Democritus.  He  is  a  monad  and  the  principle  of  good, 
said  Pythagoras.  He  is  an  eternal  circular  fire,  said  Heradeitus. 
He  is  the  finite  and  immoveable  principle  in  a  spherical  form,  said 
Parmenides;  he  is  one  and  every  thing,  said  Melissus  and  Zenon, — 
the  only  eternal  and  infinite.  These  were  subjects  in  which  the 
profoundest  mind  might  have  discovered  the  most  ample  exercise 
for  itself ;  but'  to  the  Greek,  a  vacuity  was  still  left :  Necessity, 
Fate  and  Fortune  oi*  Accident  filled  it  up. 

The  Universe  furnished  another  set  of  disputations.  What  is, 
has  ever  been,  and  the  world  is  eternal,  said  one  party.  The  world 
is  not  eternal,  but  the  matter  is  eternal,  argued  another  party. 
Was  this  matter  susceptible  of  forms ;  of  one  or  many  i  was  it 
water,  or  air,  or  fire!  i  was  it  w  assenjjblage  .q/  ^Joms,  or  an  infinite 
number  of  incorruptible  elements?  Had  this  matter  subsisted 
without  movement  in  chaps,  or  had  it  an  irregular  movement  ?  Did 
the  world  appear  by  Intelligence  commAnicating  its  action  to  it, 
or  did  God  ordain  it  by  t>€inetrating  it  with  a  part  of  his  essence? 
Did  these  atoms  move  in  the  void,  and  wa^  the  universe  the  result 
of  their  fortuitous  union  ?  Are  there  btit  two  elements  in  nature, 
earth  and  fire,  and  by  th^se  are  all  things  formed  and  produced; 
or  are  there  four  elements,  whose  parts  are  united  by  Love  and 
separated  by  Hatred  ?  Causes  and  Essences,  bodies,  forms  and  co- 
lours, production  and  dissolution,  the  great  ph^tiomena  of  visible 
nature ;  the  magnitudes,  figures,  eclipses  and  phases  of  the  two 
heaveidy  luminaries;  the  nature  and  division  of  the  sky ;  the  magni- 
tude and  situation  of  the  earth ;  the  sea  with  its  ebbs  find  flows; 
the  causes  of  thunder,  lightning,  winds  and  earthquakes — ^all  these 
furnished  disquisitions,  which  were'  .pursued  with  an  eagerness  of 
research  and  an  intens^ness  of  application,  peculiar  to  the  Greeks. 
Man,  a  compound  of  matter  and  of  mind,— -having  relatiokis  to  the 
universe  by  the  former,  and  to  the  Eternal  Being  by  the  latter,— 
presente4  phaenomena  and  contradictions,  as '  puzzling  to  the  old 
philosophers,  as  the  universe  of  which  he  was  the  abridgement. 
"While  all  allowed  hini  a  soul  and  an  intell^ence,  all  diiSered  widely 
in  their  definition  of  this  soul  or  intelligence.  It  is  always  in  mo- 
tion and  it  moves  by  itself,  said  one  party — ^it  is  a  number  in 
motion — it  is  the  harmony  of  the  four  elements — ^it  h  air,  it  is 
water,  it  is  fire,  it  is  blood — it  is  a  fiery  mixture  of  things  per- 
ceptible by  the  intellect,  which  have  globose  shapes  and  the  force 
of  fire — it  is  a  flame  which  emanates  from  the  sun — it  is  an  as- 
semblage 
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seHibloge  of  fiery  and  spherical  atoms,  like  those  subtle  particles  of 
matter,  which  are  seen  agitated  in  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  speculations/  which  science  had  devised^ 
for  employing  the  thoughts  of  active-minded  men  in  Greece;  and 
if  the  mere  enumeration  of  them  on  paper  (without  entering  into 
the  thousand  shades  and  differencea  which  had  all  their  separate 
promulgators,  advocates  and  abettors)  has  excited  either  a  smile,  or 
a  sensation  of  wearisomeness  in  a  reader,  he  may  imagine  what  must 
have  been  their  eflFects  upon  a  man  of  lively  and  mercurial  tempera- 
ment, like  Aristophanes,  who  found  them  crossing  his  path  at  every 
turn,  and  saw^  them  operating  with  the  most  ridiculous  effects  upon 
the  petulance  of  the  lively,  and  the  conduct  of  the  sedate ! 

The  hold  which  ^the  philosophers,  properly  so  called,  acquired 
over  the  public  mind  at  Athens  was  gradual,  and  perhaps  at  all 
times  partial ;  that  which  a  much  more  pernicious  class  of  men, 
known  since  by  the  name  of  Sophists,  assumed,  was  instantaneous, 
and  almost  universal ;  the  very  causes  \v*hich  operated  against  the 
introduction  of  philosophy,  tending  to  encourage  and  give  entrance 
to  the  precepts  of  the  sophists.  The  busy  and  stirring  nature  of 
the  times,  the  change  from  monarchical  to  republican  governments, 
the  institution  of  popular  assemblies,  and  still  more  the  Persian 
contest,  by  making  the  Greeks  act  in  bodies,  where  feelings  were 
to  be  conciliated,  prejudices  consulted,  and  large  sacrifices  of  pri- 
vate interest  to  be  demanded  in  favour  of  public,  all  conspired  to 
bring  into  vogue  a  knowledge  more  adapted  to  the  transaction  of 
human  business,  than  the  study  of  the  heavens,  and  the  properties 
of  matter,  the  nature  of  God  and  the  soul.  Political  wisdom  soon 
became  the  leading  object  of  attainment;  and  the  splendid  emi-. 
nence  to  which  political  eloquence  led,  made  it  of  essential  im- 
portance to  investigate  and  cultivate  those  rules  which  were  found 
most  effectual  for  working  upon  large  bodies  of  men.  It  is  im^ 
possible  to  peruse  the  interesting  dialogues  of  Plato  and  Xeno- 
phon,  without  receiving  a  most  lively  impression  of  the  strong  fer- 
ment, which  was  then  taking  place  in  men's  minds,  and  without  re- 
cognising in  them  some  of  the  marks  of  that  agitated  fermentation' 
of  the  intellect,  which,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  is  working  in  our 
own  days.  To  be  able  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  Gene- 
ral Assemblies  ($)}/x,ayctfyixoi  sivai) — to  make  a  figure  in  the  courts 
of  justice  (Sftxavftxoi)— to  be  ingenious  in  putting  and  ready  in  an- 
swering questions  (8iaX«xTixoi) — and  what,  in  the  now  complicated 
affairs  of  Grecian  politics,  was  becoming  of  still  more  importance,  to 
become  men  of  business  (^rpaxTixoi),  was  the  ruling  object  of  every 
young  man's  ambition  in  Athens.  The  example  of  Pericles  had 
taught  experimentally  the  advantage  of  a  union  of  the  deeper  know- 
ledge 
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ledge  of  philosophy*  with  the  rich  gifts  of  nature ;  and  the  splendid 
prize,  which  had  for  so  many  years  been  the  reward  of  his  profound 
accomplish mentSy  seems  to  have  stood  before  the  eyes  of  his  young 
and  admiring  fellow-countrymen  till  it  absolutely  dazzled  and 
blinded  them.  All  wished  to  be  like  Periclesf — all  would  be  at 
the  head  of  public  affairs — all  would  command  men,  and  have  their 
fame  spread,  like  his  fame  and  that  of  Themistocles,];  from  their 
own  city  to  Greece,  and  from  Gr^ce  to  the  remotest  regions  of 
barbarism.  But  how  was  this  knowledge  to  be  acquired? — For 
those  of  younger  years  there  was  no  deficiency  of  masters  in  those 
branches,  which  formed  the  system  of  education  in  Athens :  but  for 
young  men  of  riper  age,  who  bad  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
grammarian  and  the  music-master,  and  who  had  acquired  that  limited 
knowledge  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  history,  and  astronomy,  which 
the  state  of  science  could  supply,  no  establishments,  like  our  uni- 
versities, were  in  beihg,  where  further  opportunities  were  held 
out  to  that  dangerous  age,  when  a  course  of  instruction,  fitted  to 
fill  and  enlarge  the  mind,  to  form  the  taste,  and,  what  is  still  more 
important,  to  perfect  the  morals,  becomes  so  imperiously  necessary. 
But  where  a  want  is  felt  in  society,  it  is  not  long  before  some  one 
starts  up  to  supply  it;  and  a  race  of  men  soon  made  their  way  into 
Athens,  who,  under  the  name  of  Sophists,  undertook  to  supply  all 
deficiencies  of  schools,  halls,  and  colleges.  The  first  person  who 
acquired  distinction  in  this  profession,  sufficient  to  have  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  to  make  his  name 
known  to  posterity,  was  Protagoras  of  Abdera.  Originally 
a  faggot-maker,  his  mode  of  tying  up  bundles  excited  the  attention 
of  Democritus;  and  the  instructions  of  that  philosopher  subse- 
quently enabled  him  to  quit  a  trade,  in  which  he  might  have  been 
humbly  useful,  for  a  profession  in  which  he  unfortunately  became 
splendidly  mischievous.^     Bred  up  in  that  school  of  philosophy^ 

which 

*  Pericles  had  been  a  scholar  of  Anaxagoras ;  and  fironn  his  intcTcoane  with  thai 
philosopher,  he  is  said  by  Plato  (in  Phaedro,  354  D.)  to  haire  derived  that  forcible 
and  sublime  spirit  of  oratory,  which  distiiigaished  him  above  all  his  contemporaries^ 
Tot  an  account  of  Anaxagoras  see  Brucker's  chapter  de  Sect&  lonicil,  §  xtx.  The 
learned  German,  who  might  have  been  expected, 'from  the  bulk  of  h\%  enormous  tomes,^ 
to  have  thought  away  all  feeling,  becomes  almost  affecting  in  his  account  of  this  real  and 
most  enthusiastic  philosopher. 

t  Plato  in  Theage,  p.  9.  H. 

t  Xen.  Mem.  lib.  iii.  cap.  6* 

$  The  human  mind  never  losing  altogether  the  impression  of  its  first  employments, 
the  inventor  of  the  porter's  knot  became  also  the  discoverer  of  the  knots  of  language ; 
and  accordingly  to  Protagoras*  is  ascribed  the  pernicious  proclamation,  that  with  him 
might  be  acquired,  for  a  proper  compensation,  that  species  of  knowledge,  which  was 
able  to  confound  right  and  wrong,  and  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause :  a 
doctrine  which  strikes  us  with  amazement  and  confusion,  but  which  was  propagated! 

*  Arist.  Khet.  lib.  ii.  c.  t6.    Diog.  Laert.  in  viti  Prot.  lib.  ix.  aeg.  51. 
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>vhich  taught  that  there  was  nothing  fixed  in  nature^  this  flagitious 
sophist  carried  the  uncertain  and  dangerous  language  of  physics 
into  the  business  of  human  life^  and  thus  poisoned  the  stream  of 
truth  in  its  very  fountain  and  source^  The  direct  language  of 
ThaleSy  Epicharmus,  and  Heracleitus,  and  the  allegorical  genea- 
logies of  Homer  were  brought  to  prove,  that  all  things  being  in  a 
state  of  continual*  motion,  nothing  actually  is^  and  every  thing  is 
in  a  state  of  becoming:  that  an  object  therefore,  considered  in  itself, 
is  not  one  thing  more  than  another;,  but  that  through  motion,  mix- 
ture, and  the  relation  of  one  thing  to  another,  the  same  object 
both  was  and  appeared  one  thing  to  one  person,  and  another  thing 
to  another.  W  hat  are  called  heat  and  cold,  changed  their  situa- 
tions, it  was  said,  even  in  the  time  of  pronouncing  the  words ;  and 
before  the  enunciation  was  completed,  heat  ceased  to  be  heat, 
and  cold  ceased  to  be  cold — ^nothing,  therefore,  it  was  inferred, 
can  be  affirmed  or  even  seen  with  certainty  :  heat  is  no  more  heat 
than  cold,  white  is  not  more  white  than  its  opposite,  knowledge 
is  nothing  more  than  sensation,  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things, 
of  things  existing,  as  they  are,  and  of  things  non-existing,  as  they, 
are  not,  and  all  thoughts  are  true.  For,  every  one  thinks  accord- 
ing to  the  impression  made  upon  him,  impressions  are  made  by 
what  is  in  motion,  motion  is  created  by  agency,  agency  can  pro- 
ceed only  from  the  things  which  are,  and  the  things  which  are, 
must  be  true.  From  these  sentiments  it  naturally  followed,  that 
not  only  what  is  wholesome  and  useful  had  no  actual  substance  in 
themselves;  but  that  honour  and  virtue,  being  the  beginning  and 
aim  of  what  is  useful^  existed  only  in  the  opinions  and  habits  of 
men. 

In  such  a  town  as.  Athens,  we  may  easily  imagine  that  the  small 
wits  and  humbler  sophists  eagerly  fastened  upon  doctrines,  so  well 
suited  to  the  meridian  of  their  capacities.  When  the  great  Belial 
himself  first  began  to  advance  them,  and  more  particularly  those 
odious  ones,  which  ought  to  heap  the  curses  of  posterity  upon  his 
head ;  viz.  the  doctrine  of  sensation,  and  the  ofl^er  to  teach,  how 
in  disputation  the  worse  cause  might  be  made  to  appear  the  bet- 
ter, vire  cannot  say:  but  we  find  it  declared  by  Socratesf  that  the 
hoary  impostor  had  for  a  space  of  more  than  forty  years  been  ad- 
vancing them,  and  that  from  the  practice  of  this  baneful  trade  he 

with  $ach  success,  that  in  the  days  of  Aristophanes  and  Plato  it  appears  to  have  ex- 
cited little  surprize  in  those  who  professed  it,  and  to  have  been  rather  expected  than 
otherwise  in  such  persons  as  set  themselves  up  for  teachers  of  wisdom. 

•  It  is  most  probable  that  the  Aristophanic  Voetex,  or  substitute  for  Jupiter,  (in 
Nub.  V.  300.)  was  derived  from  this  doctrine  of  the  school  of  Protagoras.  The  word 
'^m^ayopntn  in  the  icholium  on  the  passage  is  easily  rectified. 

t  In  Mfioxme,  «1.  C. 
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had  derived  more  gains  than  Pheidias*  and  ten  sculptors  to  boot. 
So  much  more  agreeable  to  Athenian  minds  vfCT^  cunning,  trick, 
fallacy  and  deception,  than  those  noble  specimens  of  art,  which 
were  then  growing  up  among  them,  and  on  whose  mutilated  re- 
mains, the  more  accomplished  of  our  own  countrymen  are  too 
happy  to  be  allowed  to  fix  their  eyes  in  fervent  admiration  ! 

The  market  was  now  successfully  opened  and  adventurers 
of  a  similar  cast  soon  flocked  in  abundance  to  Athens,  who  in- 
sinuated in  terms  much  more  intelligible  and  in  language  much 
more  palatable,  the  doctrines  which  Protagoras  had  delivered  in  the 
abstruse  and  often  obscm-e  terms  of  physical  or  metaphysical  sci- 
ence. Among  a  crowd  of  persons,  who  now,  under  the  names 
of  sophists,  took  the  public  education  of  the  young  Athenians 
into  their  hands,  and  had  more  or  less  a  fatal  influence  upon  their 
intellects  and  manners,  history  has  preserved  the  names  of  Prodi- 
cus  of  Ceos,  Gorgias  of  Leontium,  Hippias  of  Elis,  Euthydemus 
and  Dionysodorus  of  Chios,  Theodorus  of  Byzantium,  Evenus  of 
Paros,  Polus  of  Agrigentum,  Callicles,  Thrasymachus,  Tisias,  Li- 
cymnion,  &c.;  and  before  adverting  to  the  doctrines  which  they 
taught,  the  state  of  Athenian  society  will  be  traced  more  accu- 
rately by  dwelling  a  little  longer  upon  the  actual  introduction  of 
the  sophists  into  it.  The  greater  part  of  these  men,  as  tfie  rea- 
der will  see  by  their  names,  were  strangers,  not  natives  of  Attica; 
but  their  abilities  in  their  own  country  had  pointed  them  out  for 
distinction,  and  when  business  was  to  be  transacted  with  other 
stateS)  and  more  particularly  with  the  imperial  town  of  Athens, 
none  seemed  more  fitted  to  conduct  it  to  the  advantage  of  their 
mother-country.  Many  of  them  therefore  made  their  first  ap- 
pearance at  Athens  in  the  capacity  of  public  ambassadors  ^  and 
their  manner  of  conducting  public  business,  their  ostentatious 
professions,  the  boasted  extent  of  their  attainments,  the  charms 
of  their  language,  and  even  their  personal  appearance,  all  tended 
to  captivate  in  an  astonishing  manner  the  minds  of  a  people  na- 
turally greedy  of  what  was  new ;  nothing  indeed  could  be  more  cal- 
culated to  fix  their  attention  than  these  men.  They  appeared  in 
sumptuous  robes,  followed  by  a  numerous  escort  of*  noble  youths, 
who  thus  acquired  by  oral  communication  that  knowledge  which 
books  could  not  supply,  or  which,  from  the  costliness  of  books, 
was  difficult  of  attainment: — ^theit  language  was  rich  and  artifi- 
cial; full  of  splendid  antitheses  and  far-sought  metaphors,  they 
were  subtle  in  argument,  and  where  argument  failed,  they  amused 
the  imagination  by  the  most  fmciful  tales.    Their  language  had 

•  InMenone,21.B. 

t  PlatQ  in  Hippia  Majorc,  95  (D)  96  (E).    In  Prot  203.    Arist.  Rhet  1 3.  c  IT. 
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also  the  additional  charm  of  novelty  to  recommend  it ;  for  the 
knowledge  of  physics  and  almost  all  other  science  had  hitherto 
been  communicated  in  verse^  and  the  language  of  prose,  as  far  as 
artificial  beauty  was  concerned,  remained  yet  to  be  discovered. 

In  terms  thus  persuasive,  and  with  a  confidence  the  most  un- 
limited^ they  professed  themselVies  ready  to  answer  every*  ques- 
tion, leaving  the  choice  of  the  manner  to  the  will  of  the  questionist. 
Considering  nothing  as  too  high  by  its  abstruseness  nor  too  mean 
by  its  lowness,  they  professed  to  have  acquired,  and  th^  engaged 
themselves  to  teach  all  knowledge.    To  make  good  this  boast  of 
universal  talent,  one  of  them  actually  exhibited  himself  at  the 
Olympic  games,  not  merely  with  what  might  be  supposed  the  tra- 
velling stock  of  a  person  of  his  profession,  a  set  of  epics,  trage* 
dies,  dithyrambics  and  speeches,  but  with  the  annunciation  tiiat 
every  article  about  his  person, — l^is  rmg,  his  seal,  his  body-coat, 
his  perfume-box,  his  upper  and  under  mantle,  his  girdle,  and 
even  his  shoes,  was  the  work  of  his  own  hands.    Their  boast  of 
what  they  could  do  for  their  pupils  was   as  pompous  as  die 
exaggerated  declarations  ojT  their  own  attainments;  the  first  day 
was '  to  make  an  impression ;  in  the  second,  this  progress  yv9is  to 
be  still  more  visible ;  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  two  they  en- 
gaged to  make  them  every  thing  that  could  be  wished:  neither 
age  nor  capacityt  was  to  be  any  obstacle,  and  all  \vvls  to  be  done 
without  lett  or  hindrance  of  business;  and  business  in  the  happy, 
polished  and  poetical  town  of  Athens,  was  what  it  is,  we  sus- 
pect, in  most  other  towns— money-getting.     The  price  of  know- 
ledge was  indeed  high:  a  single  lecture,  or  epideixis  as  it  was 
called,  sometimes  cost  fifty  drachmae,  and  one  of  these  instruc- 
tors, from  the  rewards  of  his  professional  labours,  could  afford 
to  place  a  golden  Statue  of  himself  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi.     But  when  a  mania  took  place  in  Athens,  whether  for 
cock-fighting  or  speech-making,  for  quail-feeding  or  philosophy, 
it  was  no  slight  obstacle  that  could  oppose  it ;  and  Philosophy 
had  now  become  the  fashionable  study.     He  therefore  that  had 
money,  bought  knowledge  :  he  that  had  no  resources  of  his  own, 
drew  upon  his  friends ;  and  he  who  had  neither  resources  nor 
friends,  was  told  to  beg,  borrow,  or  steal,  and  at  any  rate  not  to 
be  without  some  of  the  droppings  at  least  of  this  precious  banquet. 
Luckily  the  poorest  needed  not  be  hopeless ;  for  ari  Athenian  was 
a  garrulous  animal ;  and  whoever  had  an  egg  to  lay  was,  in  gene- 

*  Plato  111  Menone,  12.  D.  IiiGorgift,  281.  The  learned  and  venerable  President 
of  Magdalen  Coll.  Oxf.  (Dr.  Roath)  compares  them  in  tliis  sense  to  the  itinerant  scho- 
lars of  the  middle  ages,  whose  practice  it  was  to  «et  tip  challenges,  offering  to  dispute 
4e  omni  seibiiL    Plat.  Eutby.  et  Gorg.  p.  363. 

t  In  Etttbydemo,  228.  C. 
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raly  only  solicitous  for  a  comer  in  which  he  might  deposit  it.  The 
manlj  diversions  of  the  field  were  accordingly  left  for  the  Schools^ — 
not  to  be  a  philosopher  was  not  to  be  a  gentleman;  and  the  arrival 
of  a  new  sophist,  who  could  add  to  the  stores  acquired^  or  re- 
conmaend  by  any  novelty  of  diction  the  knowledge  already  existing, 
was  considered  as  a  subject  of  national  congratulation.  The 
houses  of  the  great  and  the  wealthy  were  immediately  thrown  open 
to  him*— the  young  men  crowded  to  hear  and  to  admire — sleep  it- 
self was  broken  to  attend  his  instructions;  and  those  honours, 
f<^tes,  and  caresses  which  in  the  fashionable  circles  of  Liondon  are 
now  lavished  upon  the  great  leaders  of  our  poetry,  were  in  those 
days  reserved  for  the  successful  promulgators  of  sophistry,  or,  as 
it  began  to  be  called,  philosophy. 

We  have  now  traced  the  course  of  Athenian  education,  and  the 
masters  under  whom  it  was  acquired ;  we  shall  just  take  a  rapid 
glance  at  the  effect  of  such  a  system  of  education  upon  manners, 
and  then  proceed  to  the  more  serious  part  of  our  subject,  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  morals  of  the  times.  A  little  history,  (for  the 
delightful  work  of  Herodotus  had  but  just  banished  the  marvellous 
prodigies  of  Cadmus  and  Eugaeon,  and  the  prosing  narratives  of 
Hecataeus  and  Hellanicus);  a  little  geometry  (for  the  Delphic 
oracle  had  not  even  yet  promulgated  the  problem,  whose  solution 
was  to  carry  geometrical  science  a  step  farther  than  the  measure 
of  surfaces);  a  little  astronomy  (for  the  Metonic  discoveries, 
respectable  as  they  were,  are  to  the  Principia  and  the  M6canique 
C61este  as  a  rush-light  to  the  full  blaze  of  the  meridian  sun) : — 
these,  with  whatever  of  poetry  and  music  was  laid  as  the 
substratum,  were  the  utmost  limits  to  which  Athenian  education 
could  possibly  reach ;  and  we  presume  that  any  young  person  in 
the  higher  order  of  society  among  ourselves,  who  should  be 
thrown  upon  the  stream  of  life  with  no  more  ballast  than  this, 
would  not  have  himself  only  to  blame  if  he  sufiered  shipwreck  on 
the  voyage ;  and  the  more  discerning  spirits  of  antiquity  thought 
precisely  of  the  attainments  of  their  countrymen  as  we  do.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  the  works  of  Plato  and  Aristophanes,  the  two 
great  painters  of  the  higher  and  lower  classes  of  society  in  Athens, 
without  being  struck  with  the  incessant*  pains  they  take,  to  root 
out  of  the  minds  of  their  fellow-citizens  the  false  notions  of  supe- 
rior wisdom,  which,  upon  the  strength  of  these  small  acquire- 
ments, and  llief  superficial  lessons  of  the  sophists,  were  growng 
up  among  them.     The  serious  powers  of  the  former  and  the  un- 

*  See  among  other  o£  the  Piatooic  dialogues  that  singular  one  called  the  Sophist. 
We  do  uot  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  person  who  has  not  read  this  dialogue  (utterJy  un- 
susceptible of  translation)  and  the  Comedies  of  Aristophanes,  can  have  no  idea  of  the 
powen  of  the  Greek  language. 
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sparing  ridicule  of  the  latter  are  exerted  on  all  occasions,  and  with 
the  happiest  success^  to  prove^  that  i/vith  all  the  pretensions  of 
their  countrymen,  their  knowledge  consisted  in  mere  appearance 
and  not  in  reality ;  that  they  were  lovers  of  the  knowledge  which 
lay  merely  in  opinion  (^iXoSoJoi),  not  loyers  of  the  wisdom^,  which 
lay  in  real  science  d^iXf^yo^oi).  To  separate  and  define  with  the 
utmost  precision  these  distinct  species  of  knowledge,  the  most 
gigantic  powers  are  displayed  by  Plato  :  it  was  with  this  view, 
no  doubt,  that  he  framed  his  theory*  of  the  two  worlds,  the  one 
visible,  the  other  ideal ;  the  latter  containing  immutable  essences 
and  real  beings,  the  former  containing  only  objects  drawn  from 
the  great  archetypes  in  the  ideal  world,  and  w{hich,  being  subject 
to  generation  and  corruption,  to  increase  and  diminution,  are  unfit 
to  be  called  beings.  For  the  same  purpose,  he  drew  out  his  four 
species  and  degrees  of  knowledge — intelligence,  or  the  know- 
ledge  of  pure  essences  (voijcn^) ;  the  knowledge  where  the  rea- 
soning powers  void  imagery  act  conjointly,  as  in  estimating  the 
ideal  of  geometrical  figures  {hotvoia) ;  the  knowledge  into  which 
belief  entered,  and  by  which  bodies  and  their  properties  were  to 
be  estimated  (iFis-tg) ;  and  that  more  common  knowledge  of  his 
own  and  all  other  superficial  times,  the  knowledge  which  lay  only  , 
in  conjeeturhy  and  whose  food  was,  in  Plato's  contemptuous  classi- 
fication, the  knowledge  of  the  images  or  shadows  of  bodies.  Ig^ 
norance  he  divides  *with  equal  precision  into  two  kinds :  simple 
ignorance  {ayvoioL)  and  the  ignorance  which,  mistaking  itself  for 
knowledge  (ajuoJ^ia)  is  without  hope  of  remedy,  as  long  as  this 
opinion  attends  it :  and  it  is  certainly  a  strong  incentive  to  the 
desire  of  attaining  true  knowledge  ourselves,  and  of  being  cautious 
what  opinions  we  promulgate  among  others,  to  find  such  a  man  as 
Plato,  laying  it  down  as  a  fiindamentalt  principle,  that  the  wicked 
man  sins  only  through  ignorance,  and  that  the  end  of  his  actions, 
like  that  of  all  other  men,  is  good,  but  that  he  mistakes  tlie  nature 
of  it,  and  uses  wrong  means  to  attain  it.  The  poet,  writh  a  dif- 
fierent  but  not  less  powerful  weapon,  attacks  his  countrymen 
upon  the  same  score.  Under  cover  of  a  few  compliments,  with- 
out which  the  sovereign  people  of  Athens  were  not  very  safely 
approached,  he  tells  them  to  their  faces  that  they  were  a  set  of 
shallow,  self-conceited,  assuming  coxcombs;  that  their  distm- 
guishing  feature  was  ignorance,  and  their  pretended  wrisdom 
only  the  worst  part  of  ignorance,  excessive  cunning :  he  assures 
them  that  they  were  the  dupes  of  every  person,  native  or  stranger, 

•  Sw  the  close  of  tbe  Sixth  Book  of  Plat.  Rep.— a  book,  as  Gray  remarks,  which 
can  never  be  read  too  often. 

tlnProtog.    InEpist  adDion.  Fam.inMenone,mPbilebo,inSophi8t^    See  also 
Gray's  Works,  ▼.  ii.  p.  361. 

VOL.  XXI.  NO.  XLH.  T  who 
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who  had  only  the  talent  to  discover  that  their  fedings  centered  h 
their  e^irs  :  he  gives  them  to  understand,  that  the  great  intellects, 
which  had  sprung  up  suddenly  among  them,  and  among  whom 
he  might  have  placed  himself  as  not  the  least  extraordinary,  had 
only  made  them  a  sort  of  parvenus  in  knowledge,  as  the  miracu- 
lous and  almost  incredible  events  of  the  Persian  war  had  made 
them  parvenus  in  the  history  of  nations  :  and,  drawing  an  image 
from  those  foolish  birds  whose  mouths  are  always  open,  he  tells 
them,  by  a  bold  pun,  the  deep  sense  of  which  excuses  the  con- 
ceit, that  they  were  Cechenians,  and  not  Athenians.  Such  were 
the  opinions  of  Plato  and  Aristophanes  respecting  the  state  of 
knowledge  in  their  own  country. 

That  morality  should  have  improved  under  such  a  system  of 
edu^cation  as  this,  was  not  much  to  be  expected ;  and  in  fact,  as 
intellect  advanced,  if  such  a  word  is  to  be  prostituted  by  applica- 
tion to  such  a  species  of  knowledge,  the  public  morals  became  de- 
teriorated with  a  most  alarming  rapidity :  how  indeed  could  it  be 
otherwise  under  preceptors,  such  as  were  allowed  to  direct  the 
minds  of  the  wealthy,  the  young  and  the  unsuspecting !  Like  their 
great  predecessor,  Protagoras,  they  taught  that  the  first  and  most 
important  of  all  acquisitions  was  eloquence  ;  not  that  simple  and 
sublime  eloquence  which  advocates  the  cause  of  innocence  and 
truth,  but  that  specious  eloquence  which,  in  the  senate,  the  ec- 
clesia,  the  courts  of  law,  and  the  common  intercourse  of  societ}', 
could  steal,  like  the  songs  by  which  serpents  were  charmed,  upon 
the  ears  of  their  auditors,  and  sway  their  minds  at  the  will  of  the 
speaker.  As  the  first  step  towards  this  important  acquisition,  the 
pupil  was  carefully  initiated  in  all  the  niceties  of  that  language, 
whqse  no^azes  and  subtleties  sometimes  led  from  premises  appa- 
rently simple,  to  conclusions  which  seemed  more  like  legerdemain 
than  the  effects  of  sober  reasoning.*  He  was  instructed,  that  it 
was  in  his  power  and  his  duty,  to  make  the  same  thing  appear  to 
the  same  person  at  one  time  just,  at  another  unjust :  that  he  could 
by  this  means  in  a  speech  to  the  people  make  the  same  things  ap- 
pear, at  this  time  good,  at  that  time  the  reverse ;  nay,  that  if  as 
clever  as  the  Eleaticf  Palamedes,  he  might  make  the  same  things 
appear  like  and  unlike,  one  and  many,  in  a  state  of  quietude  and 
in  a  state  of  motion.  These  lessons  admirably  prepared  the  pupil 
for  his  next  degree ;  viz.  imtiation  into  the  mystery  of  the  Great 
Beast,j;  the  i/leya  ©pe/jijcf^,  as  that  populace  was  significantly  and 

•  In  Gorgia,  p.  284. 

t  By  the  Eleatic  Palamedes  was  meant  Atcidamas,  a  pupil  of  Gorgias,  (vid.  Quintil. 
1.  iii,  c.  1.)  and  not  Zenon,  as  Diogenes  Laertius,  quoting  from  Plato  with  his  too  com- 
mon inaccuracy,  supiwses.    (Diog.  Laert.  IX.  25.) 

t  De  Rep.  lib.  vl  p.  472.    F,  G. 
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contemptoously  termed  in  private  by  those,  who  did  not  scruple  to> 
pandar  to  its  basest  feelings  in  public.  He  was  told,  that  this  ani- 
mal,— ^great  and  strong, — had  certain  irascible  and  concupiscent 
Sassions,  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  make  himself  the  master. 
[e  was  accordingly  taught  to  know  in  what  way  it  was  necessary 
to  approach  this  animal,  and  how  to  touch  him — what  made  him 
difficult  and  what  easy  of  access — how  to  discriminate  between  the 
tones  which  the  Great  Beast  himself  uttered,  and  the  tones  which 
in  others  either  soothed  or  provoked  him.  All  this,  the  neophyte 
was  told  had,  during  a  course  of  time,  been  collected  into  an  art ; 
in  this  art,  he  was  assured,  lay  true  wisdom,  and  this  wisdom  was 
what  they  (the  sophists)  undertook  to  teach.  As  to  any  discrimina- 
tion of  the  passions  of  this  animal,  or  any  separation  of  the  ho- 
nourable, the  good  and  the  just,  from  the  base,  the  bad  and  the 
unjust;  it  was  what,  they  declared,  they  neither  laid  claim  to 
themselves,  nor  expected  from,  others :  it  was  their  business  to 
shape  their  judgments  by  the  instincts  of  the  animal ;  calling  that 
good,  in  which  he  delighted;  that  evil,  with  which  he  was  dis- 
pleased, and  considering  all  as  just  and  honourable  which  satisfied 
dienecessities  of  nature ; — and  what  essential  diflFerence  there  was 
between  that  which  is  good  in  itself  and  good  according  to  nature, 
they  confessed  they  did  not  know  themselves,  and  consequently 
could  not  communicate  to  others. 

The  higher  pandects  of  the  school  were  now  laid  open  to  him; 
and  it  is  at  once  curious  and  painful  to  see  how  early  these  so- 
phists had  discovered  all  those  dangerous  doctrines,  which,  at 
subsequent  periods,  have  been  made  use  of  by  bad  and  designing 
men  for  the  subversion  of  society.  They  asserted  on  all  occa- 
sions that  might  makes  right;  tiiat  the  property  of  the  weak 
belongs  to  the  strong,  and  that,  whatever  the  law  might  say  to 
the  contrary,  the  voice  of  nature  taught  and  justified  the  doc- 
trine. They  proclaimed  that  the  only  wise  persons  were  those, 
who  aspired  to  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  and  who  were 
stopped  in  this  attempt  by  no  other  consideration  than  the 
measure  of  their  capacity;  and  they  added,  that  those  who, 
without  any  command  over  themselves,  could  acquire  a  com- 
mand over  others,  had  a  right  to  have  their  superior  talent  re- 
warded by  possessing  more  than  others ;  for  temperance,  self- 
restraint,  and  a  dominion  over  the  passions  and  desires,  were  set 
down  by  them  as  marks  of  dulness  and  stupidity,  only  calculated 
to  excite  mirth  and  derision.  They  asserted  with  confidence, 
that  nature  itself  made  it  both  just  and  honourable,  that  he  who 
wished  to  live  happily,  ought  to  permit  his  desires  as  large  a 
sway  as  possible:  they . bargained  indeed  for  the  possession  of 
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courage  and  political  wisdom  in  their  scholars  ;  but  once  in  pos- 
session of  these,  a  man,  in  their  opinion,  Mras  at  liberty  to  administer 
to  his  passions  in  all  other  respects,  and  to  leave  nothing  unin- 
duTged,  which  could  contribute  to  their  gratification.  They  de- 
clared, that  those  who  attached  disgrace  to  this  doctrine,  did  it 
only  from  a  sense  of  shame  at  wanting  the  means  to  gratify  their 
own  passions ;  and  their  praises  of  moderation  they  asserted  to  be 
mere  hypocrisy,  and  to  proceed  solely  from  the  wish  of  enslaving 
better  men  than  themselves.  With  the  same  power  of  self-in- 
dulgence, said  these  flagitious  liars,  these  assertors  of  moderation 
would  pursue  the  same  path  as  those  who  were  now  the  objects  of 
their  animadversions : — they  concluded,  therefore,  that  it  was  ri- 
diculous in  those,  who  were  above  restraint,  to  lay  a  restraint  up- 
on themselves,  and  they  proclaimed  in  the  most  unqualified  terms, 
that  luxury,  intemperance  and  licentiousness,  were  alone  virtue 
and  happiness,  and  that  all  other  declarations  were  mere  specious 
pretences^ — compacts  contrary  to  nature, — the  triflings  of  men, 
who  deserved  no  consideration. 

The  sacred  principles  of  justice  were  treated  with  a  contempt 
equally  daring.  They  often  began  with  the  bold  definition,  that 
justice  itself 'was  nothing  but  the  interest  of  the  strongest ;  that  the 
master-piece  of  injustice  was  to  appear  a  man  of  virtue  without 
being  really  one :  and  they  proceeded  to  prove  (and  in  a  town  like 
Athens,  the  demonstration  perhaps  was  not  d^flScult)  that  on  all 
occasions  the  just  man  came  off  worse  than  the  unjust.  In  the  mu- 
tual compacts  of  private  life,  said  they,  the  just  man  is  always  a 
loser,  and  the  unjust  a  gainer.  In  public  affau-s,  when  a  contribu- 
tion is  to  be  made,  the  one  with  equal  property  always  contri- 
butes less  than  the  other ;  whereas>  when  a  disbursement  is  to  be 
made,  the  former  receives  nothing,  and  the  latter  is  a  considerable 
gainer.  If  both  are  in  oflice,  one  mischief  at  least  happens  to  the 
just  man ;  his  private  affairs  go  to  ruin  from  being  neglected^  and 
the  public  givel  him  no  redress,  merely  because  he  is  a  just  man  ; 
he  becomes  odious  besides  to  his  relations  and  his  friends,  be- 
cause he  will  n6t  for  their  service  overstep  the  bounds  of  right ; 
whereas,  to  the  unjust  man,  the  very  reverse  is  the  case.  To  paint 
this  more  forcibly,  they  drew  the  picture  of  a  tyranny,  where  the 
unjust  man  was  in  the  highest  state  of  felicity,  the  voluntarily  just 
in  the  greatest  state  of  depression  ;  and  they  proved  that  the  for- 
mer, though  outraging  every  rule  of  humanity,  was  loaded  with 
praises,  not  only  those  who  were  conscious  of  his  crimes,  but  even 
those,  who  had  suffered  by  them,  considering  him  a  happy  man : 
for  if  injustice,  added  they,  is  ever  blamed,  the  blame  proceeds 
not  from  the  feajr  of  committing  it,  but  from  the  fear  .of  suffering 
by  it.     Improving  upon  these  notions^  they  declared  that  to  be  able 
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to  commit  an  injury,  was  in  itself  a  blessing,  to  receive  an  injur/ 
ivas  in  itself  an  evil;  but  that  there  v\^as  more  of  ill  in  receiving, 
than  there  was  of  good  in  committing,  and  that  to  set  this  right, 
was  the  origin  and  object  of  legislation.  Justice,  therefore,  they 
considered  as  a  medium  between  the  greatest  of  blessings,  that  of 
committing  wrong  with  impunity,  and  the  greatest  evil,  which 
consists  in  not  being  able  to  revenge  an  injury  received ;  and 
hence  accordbg  to  them,  was  derived  the  common  attachment  to 
justice,  not  as  being  a  blessing  in  itself,  but  because  persons  in 
a  capacity  to  hurt  others,  oblige  them  to  consider  it  as  such  :  for 
he,  they  continued,  who  has  power  in  his  hands,  and  is  really  a 
man,  would  never  submit  to  such  a  convention  :; — it  would  indeed 
be  complete  folly  to  doit.  Give  the  good  man  and  the  bad  man, 
they  triumphantly  concluded,  power  to  act  as  they  please ;  present 
them  with  rings  like  that  of  Gyges,  which  should  make  them  in- 
visible, iand  what  will  be  the  consequence  ?  The  virtuous  man 
would  soon  be  found  treading  the  vory  same  path  as  the  villain, 
and  if  he  should  be  ^o  *  adamantine^  as  to  act  otherwise,  he  would 
be  considered  as  the  most  pitiful  and  stupid  of  his  species :  in 
public,  indeed,  every  one  would  eulogize  his  virtues;  but  this 
would  be  done  with  a  design  of  deceivmg  others,  and  in  the  fear 
of  risking  fortune,  if  a  contrary  course  were  pursued. 

Such  were  some  of  the  doctrines,  which,  advanced  with  all  the 
powers  of  dialectic  skill,  and  dropping  upon  a  soil  too  well  fitted 
by  an  imperfect  education  for  their  reception,  confused  the  in- 
tellects and  perverted  the  notions  of  the  young  Athenians.  But 
the  poisonous  chalice  was  not  yet  full. — As  some  compunctious 
visiting  of  nature  might  interfere,  and  the  dread  of  present  or 
•future  retribution  (that  witness  of  himself,  which  the  Deity  has 
left  in  all  ages)  might  hinder  the  pupil  from  giving  due  effect  to 
these  pernicious  precepts,  the  high  doctors  of  this  infernal  school 
now  took  him  in  hand ;  and  in  this  moment  of  wavering  and  irre- 
solution, they  with  a  hot  iron  for  ever  seared  the  conscience, 
which  still  jcetained  some  faint  marks  of  tenderness  and  sensi- 
bility. The  opinions,  which  he  had  sucked  in  with  his  nurse's 
and  his  mother's  milk,  which  from  the  mouths  of  the  same  persons 
he  had  heard  conveyed  in  the  shape  of  serious  arguments,  or 
amusing  fables,  and  which  he  saw  evinced  in  the  numerous  and 
imposing  sacrificial  rites  of  his  country,  all  these  he  was  told  were 
false;  and  he  was  required  to  abjure  them  :  he,  who  had  been 
witness  to  the  victims  offered  to  the  gods  by  his  parents,  and  to 
the  prayers  and  supplications  n>ade  to  the  same  gods  in  behalf  of 
themselves  and  their  children  with  an  earnestness  and  a  warmth, 
which  shewed  the  conviction  of  their  own  minds  that  there  was 
some  superintending  Power;  he,  who  in  the  prostrations  and  adora- 
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lions  erf  Greeks  and  barbarians,  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
two  great  luminaries,  had  either  seen  or  heard  that  this  persua- 
sion was  common  to  all  people — he  was  now  told  to  give  up  all 
these  notions,  fitted  only  for  the  capacities  of  dreaming  ignorance 
and  anile  superstition.  He  was  assured  in  broad  open  day,  in 
the  sight  of  that  sun,  which  he  saw  rising  every  day  to  run  his 
glorious  course,  and  in  the  face  of  that  earth,  which  he  beheld 
■covered  with  flowers  as  well  as  fruit,  that  of  three  things  he 
might  console  himself  with  one ;  either  that  there  were  no  gods, 
or  that  if  there  were,  they  took  no  cognizance  of  human  affairs, 
or  that  if  they  did,  their  connivance  could  be  gained  and  their  ven- 
geance appeased  by  returning  to  them  some  of  the  lowest  of  their 
own  gifts ; — a  bull,  an  ox,  a  sheep,  a  little  incense,  or  a  few 
grains  of  salt.  By  what  arguments  these  doctrines  were  sup- 
ported, we  have  neither  time  nor  patience  to  mention  ;  and  those 
by  which  they  were  refuted,  it  is  not  surely  necessary,  at  this  time 
of  day,  to  repeat;  but  one  argument,  however  uselessly  k  was 
urged,  is  too  honourable  to  human  nature  to  be  altogether  omit- 
ted;  and  some  among  ourselves  may,  perhaps,  mutatis  mutandis, 
receive  benefit  from  the  ideas  of  an  unassisted  and  uninspired 
heathen.  *  My  son,  (this  better  voice  whispered  to  the  unfortunate 
victim  of  superficial  education  and  devilish  sophistry,)  you  are 
yet  young  :  time  will  make  an  alteration  in  your  opinions  ;  and 
of  many,  which  you  now  strongly  maintain,  you  will  hereafter  ad- 
vocate the  very  reverse :  wait,  therefore,  till  time  has  made  you  a 
judge  of  matters,  so  deep  and  so  important  in  their  nature.  For 
that  which  you  now  think  of  no  consequence,  is  in  fact  the  concern 
of  the  very  highest  importance ;  viz.  the  direction  of  life  to  good 
or  bad  purposes,  by  corresponding  investigations  into  the  naturef 
of  the  heavenly  powers.  One  thing  and  that  not  trivial,  I  can  at 
least  venture,  in  all  the  confidence  of  truth,  to  assure  you  respecting 
them ;  the  opinions,  which  you  now  entertain,  are  not  solitary 
opinions,  first  originated  by  you  or  your  friends ;  they  are  opinions, 
which,  at  all  times,  have  found  advocates,  more  or  less  in  number ; 
but  I  speak  the  language,  of  experience  when  I  say  that  not  one  of 
those  who  in  their  youth  had  been  led  to  think  that  there  were  no 
gods,  has  found  his  old  age  consistent  in  opinion  with  that  of  his 
more  juvenile  years.'*  Alas !  to  many  of  these  persons  such  an  old 
age  never  came :  and  if  the  natural  consequences  of  these  damna- 
ble lessons  sometimes  brought  moments  of  anguish  and  remorse, 
the  effect  of  such  feelings,  when  the  great  doctrine  of  Repentance 
had  not  yet  been  promulgated,  was  only  to  plunge  the  pupil  into 

*  Plat.  d€  Leg.  I.  x.  p.  66.5. 
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Beeper  sins,  that  he  might  get  rid  of  the  terrors  of  an  upbraiding 
conscience ! 

In  laying  open  to  our  readers  the  manners  and  the  doctrines  of 
the  Sophists  we  have  been  led,  almost  unawares,  into  a  length, 
which  may  seem  to  have  drawn  us  from  the  purpose  for  which 
these  remarks  were  designed ;  but  humour  depends  for  its  relish 
very  frequently  upon  knowledge — knowledge  not  acquired  at  the 
moment,  but  iixed  in  the  mind,  and  asking  little  explanation ; 
for  nobody,  says  a  French  critic,  laughs,  when  there  is  need  of  an 
explanation  to  tell  him,  why  he  ought  to  laugh.  It  is  only  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  state  of  manners,  and  the  habits  of 
society  in  the  upper  classes  of  society  in  Athens,  which  can  give 
die  reader  a  frill  idea  of  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes.  It  is  tfien 
only  that  the  full  force  of  many  of  his  single  happy  word»  can  be 
understood,  or  those  images  raised  in  the  mind,  which  mere  words 
are  sometimes  calculated  to  light  up.  But  our  purpose  must 
still  lie  by  a  little  longer.  Some  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  the 
veracity  of  the  author,  from  whose  writings  these  remarks  have 
chiefly  been  suggested  or  collected;  and  an  agreeable  compiler, 
well  luiown  to  scholars,  would  wish  us  to  believe,  that  the  mastev 
of  the  Academy  acted  the  same  part  by  the  sophists  of  his  day^ 
as  Aristophanes  did  by  the  great  originator  of  the  Grecian  moral 
philosophy.  The  Dialogues  of  Plato  do  certainly,,  by  tlie  intro- 
duction of  living  characters,  speaking  freely  and  uareservedfy,  ap- 
proach the  nearest  of  any  thing  which  antiquity  has.  left  us,  to  the 
modem  novel,  that  dangerous  species  of  literature,  which  has 
opened  all  the  recesses  of  the  heart,  and  lelit  none  of  those  safic-« 
tuaries  unvisited  into  which  a  person's  owa  thoughts  should  fear 
to  penetrate. — But,  without  adverting  to  the  difference  of  manners 
between  the  Greeks  and  ourselves,  without  shewing  that  Athe-< 
nseus,  ^n  attacking  the  character  of  Plato  for  veracity,  has  left  his 
own  reputation  for  truth  in  an  awkward  predicament ;:  after  ad- 
mitting, in  its  fullest  eiCtent,  the  literary  jealousy  of  Plato,  which 
could  bear  no  rival  near  his  throne,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
we  possess  other  means  of  establishing  the  trudi  of  his  observa-* 
tions.  If  such  dark  and  malignant  spirits,  as  Plato  describes,  had 
been  at  work  with  such  doctrines  as  he  details,  their  effects  would 
be  pretty  visible  in  the  annals  of  the  times ;  for  what  is  history  but 
the  register , of  opinion  converted  into  fact  ?  and  how  read  we  i  what 
says  the  great  contemporary  chronicler  ?  *  About  this  time,'  says 
Thucydides,  (and  he  is  speaking  of  the  period  which  immediately 
preceded  the  representation  of  the  Clouds,)  *  the  received  value 
of  names  imposed  for  signification  of  things,  began  to  be  changed 
into  arbitrary :  for  inconsiderate  boldness  was  counted  true-hearted 
manliness  ;  prudent  deliberation,  a  handsome  fear^  modesty,  the 
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cloftk  of  cowardice;  to  be  wise  »«¥efy  Ubing,  to  be  lazy  in  every 
thing.  A  furious  suddenness  was  reputed  a  point  of  vaJour.  To 
re^advise  for  the  better  security,  was  held  for  a  fair  pretext  of  ter- 
giversation. He  that  was  fierce,  was  always  trusty ;  and  he  that 
contraried  such  a  one,  was  suspected.  He  that  laid  a  snare,  if  it 
took^  was  a  wise  man ;  but  he  whose  forecast  discovered  a  snare 
laid,  a  more  dangerous  man  than  he :  he  that  bad  been  so  prudent, 
as  m>t  to  need  to  do  the  one  or  the  other,  was  said  to  be  a  dis* 
solver  of  society,  and  one  that  stood  in  fear  of  his  adversary.  In 
brief,  he  that  could  outstrip  another  in  the  doing  of  an  ill  act,  or 
that  xould  persuade  another  thereto,  that  never  meant  it,  was 
commended.  To  be  kin  to  another,  was  less  binding  than  to  be  of 
his  Society  or  Company;  because  these  were  ready  to  undertake  the 
most  hazardous  enterprizes,  and  that  without  any  pretext.  For 
Societies*  were  not  made  upon  prescribed  laws  of  profit,  but  for 
rapine,  contrary  to  the  laws  established.  And  as  for  mutual  trust 
amongst  them,  it  was  confirmed  not  so  much  by  oaths  or  divine 
law,  as  by  the  communication  of  guilt.  And  what  was  well  ad- 
yiaed  of  their  adversaries,  they  received  with  an  eye  to  their  actions, 
to  see  whether  they  were  too  strong  for  them,  or  not,  and  not  in* 
genuously.  To  be  revenged  was  in  more  request,  than  never  to 
have  received  injury.  And  for  oaths  (when  any  were)  of  recon- 
cilement, being  administered  in  the  present  for  necessity,  they 
wore  of  force  to  such  as  had  otherwise  no  power :  but  upon  op^ 
portunity,  he  that  first  durst,  thought  his  revenge  sweeter  by  the 
trust,  than  if  he  had  taken  the  open  way.  For  they  did  not  only 
put  to  account  the  safeness  of  that  course,  but  having  circumi- 
vented  their  adversary  by  fraud,  they  assumed  to  themselves 
with  all,  a  mastery  in  point  of  wit.  And  dishonest  men  for  the 
most  part  are  sooner  called  able,  than  simple  men  honest.  And 
men  are  ashamed  of  this  title,  but  take  a  pride  in  the  other.  The 
cause  of  all  this  is  desire  of  rule,  out  of  avarice  and  ambition,  and 
the  zeal  of  contention  from  those  two  proceding.  Thus  was 
wickedness  on  foot  in  every  kind,  throughout  all  Greece,  and  sin* 
cerity  (whereof  there  is  much  in  a  generous  nature)  was  laughed 
down.'t 

A  Tragedy  of  manners,  thus  fearful,  wanted  a  Gracioso.to  re- 
lieve some  oif  its  more  sombre  scenes,  and  the  character  was  sup- 
plied in  Aristophanes. 

To  dispel  by  the  powerful  weapon  of  ridicule  these  mists  ol 
error, — to  give  a  finished  picture  of  a  man  as  he  was  likely  to  come 
from  the  hands  of  the  Sophists, — to  rescue  the  young  men  of 

*  By  societies  are  here  meant  companies  united  under  certain  laws  for  the  more  pro- 
Kiable  management  of  their  trades  or  arts. 
t  Hobbei'i  Trans,  of  Thocydides,  UIk  iii.  198.    Fol.  •d. 
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fuanlj  froia  the  haads  of  su€li  flagitious  pr^cejpttcft&iy  a^d  restore 
them  to  that  noble  simplicity  of  majmers,  which  had  prevjailedin 
Greece  ia  the  time  of  Homer,  and  which  had  not  entirely  disapr 
peared  even  in  the  days  of  Herodotus^  was  un4)ue9tionab]ty  thp 
object  of  the  Clouds  ; — ^it  was  a  task  of  no  ordini^ry  kind,  but  the 
author  has  accomplished  his  purpofiie  in  one  of  those  immortsd 
dialogues,  which,  wrapped  up  in  his  oiivn  rich,  mellifluous  and 
inimitable  versification,  remains,  to  the  modems,  like  so  many  0|f 
the  other  great  works  of  antiquity,  at  once  <m  object  of  admirar 
tion  and  despair.  If  the  modef  in  which  this  admirable  dialogue 
was  conveyed,  be  such  as  to  detract  in  our  eyes  somewhat  from 
its  merit,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  persons  for  whose 
service  it  was  intended,  were  not  likely  to  be  present  at  the  re- 
cital of  it,  and  that  the  reproof,  could  only  be  dealt  at  second 
hand  through  the  medium  of  a  clever,  but  noisy,  conceited,  and 
riotous  mob,  who  required  some  compensation  for  havmg  the 
merriment  of  tlieir  bacchanalian  anniversary  disturbed  by  satires 
upon  the  system  of  public  education. — ^It  now  remained  for  the 
author  to  give  a  central  figure  to  his  piece  ;  and  the  same  regard 
to  the  quality  of  his  audience,  seems  to  have  guided  him  also,  iu 
this  «tage  of  his  progress. 

About  the  time  wheti  the  play,  called  the  Clouds,  was  brought 
befcH'e  a  public  audience,  a  person  was  seen  in  all  the  stre^ets 
and  public  places  of  Athens,  whose  appearance,  manners  and 
doctrines,  equally  tended  to  excite  observation.f  If  not  a  sophist 
himself,  he  was  continually  among  them;  and  as  he  made  no 
scruple  to  practise  upon  them  the  arts  which  they  practised  upon 
others,  it  is  no  wonder  that  an  almost  general  opinion  should 
have  considered  him  as  one  of  the  profession ;  as  a  sophist  more 
hcHiest  indeed  than  the  rest,  but  in  talent,  ki  vanity,  and  self-con- 
ceit surpassing  them  all.  Like  the  sophists  and  philosophers,  bfs 
had  given  himi^elf  deeply  and  unremittedly  to  physical  researches: 
and  in  a  temperament  naturally  melancholy,  it  had  produced 
such  an  effect  upon  his  countenance  and  mmmers,  that  by  thie 
gajer  part  of  his  fellow^citizens,  who  wanted  opportunities  q( 
knowing  him  more  intimately,  an  introduction  to  his  society  was 
considered  as  something  like  venturing  into  the  sombre  cavern  of 
Trophonius4  And  certainly  there  were  not  wanting  reasons  for, 
forming  such  an  opinicm.     Wrapt  up  in  profound  reveries,  the 

*  There  can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  words  of  the<  scholiast,  that  the  en]l>odicd  Logv, 
or  representatives  of  the  two  straggling  and  opposite  sets  of  opinions  in  Athens,  on  the 
subjects  of  religion,  manners,  morn  Is,  music,  &c.  were  exhibited  to  the  audience,  as  two 
fighting  cocks,  in  large  wicker  cages. 

t  PUto  in  Lacl»ete,  246.  D,  E.  F.  250.  A.  B. 

t  In  Fbsdone,  392«    Conv.  Xen.  85.   Mem.  1.  iv.  c.  r.    Ari«t.  Nub.  v.  509. 
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ordinary  fonctions  of  nature  seemed  sometimes  suspended  in  him 
— ^the  vicissitudes  of  day*  and  night  passed  unobservedi  the  ne- 
cessary refections  of  rest  and  food  were  neglected,  and  he  seemed 
to  have  derived  from  his  own  experience  Uie  reproach  which-  he 
sometimes  cast  upon  the  other  philosophers,  that  their  native  town 
had  only  possession  of  their  bodies,  but  that  the  air  was  the  chosen 
habitation  of  their  minds.    The  pride  of  knowledge  communicated 
a  consequence  which  contrasted  rather  ridiculously  with  the  hu- 
mility of  his  external  appearance;  his  air  was  stem,t  his  step  vras 
lofty,  and  his  eyes,  if  not  fixed  upon  the  heavens,  were  thrown 
ttround  with  an  appearance  of  conscious  importance.    He  was 
rather  ostentatious  m  proclaiming  that  his  father  had  been  a  sta- 
tuary, his  mother  a  midwife;;]:  and  he  explained,  in  language 
highly  ingenious,  but  rather  more  at  length,  perhaps,  than  was 
consistent  with  good  taste,  and  certainly  in  terms  which  only  a  de- 
graded state  of  female  estimation  would  allow  to  be  called  deceit, 
that  the  profession,  which  his  mother  had  practised,  was  that 
which  he  also  pursued;  with  this  difference,  that  he  performed  for 
the  intellect,  what  she  bad  done  for  the  body ;  and  that  while  she 
confined  her  attentions  to  the  female  sex,  his  obstetric  services 
bad  been  devoted  exclusively  to  the  male.     In  his  more  convivial 
moments  he  had  a  term,  by  which  he  chose  to  characterize  his 
pursuit,  that  requires  still  more  circumlocution  in  mentioning;  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  came  nearest  to  that  office,  which 
is  considered  the  most  degrading  that  one  man  can  perform  for 
another;  and  he  who  had  accidentally  seen  die  author  of  it, 
coquetting  with  a  grey*bearded  brother  in  philosophy,  and  aping 
the  manners  of  a  courtezan  who  denies,  only  to  be  courted  to  do 
what  she  wishes,^  might  have  been  justified  in  thinking,  till  cir- 
cumstances had  better  informed  him,  that  the  pretended  office  was 
not  merely  assumed  for  the  purposes  of  momentary  pleasantry. 
By  whatever  name,  however,  he  chose  to  term  hi^  vocation,  cer- 
tain it  was,  that  no  man  could  be  more  assiduous  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  it.     Whoever  was  the  disputant,  or  whatever  the  subject  of 
conversation,  the  discourse  finaUy  fell  upon  the  head  of  the  p^- 
son,  with  whom  he  was  conversing.    Armed  with  a  divine  com- 
mission, as  he  pretended  for  that  purpose,  and  himself  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  a  supernatural  being,  not  perfectly  natu- 
ralized in  the  theology  of  his  country,  every  man  was  questioned 
by  him  in  turn,  and  found  no  respite,  till  he  gave  a  complete  ac- 

•  In  Convivio.  Plat  316  B.  335  C. 
t  In  Phaed.  40«  B.  Conv.  Plat.  335  F.  in  Nub.  v.  363. 
X  Acihiade  primo.  S6*    Id  Thcfleteto,  117. 

§  Conv.  Xen.  p.  86.    The  paraphrastic  translation  of  the  word  ^p/wrtfjum  is  givea 
from  Gray,  whoie  erudition  wai  as  exact  as  his  genius  was  subline. 
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count  of  himself : — what  wsts  his  present  and  what  had  been  his 
past  mode  of  life, — and  once  upon  this  topic,  said  one  who  knew 
him  well,  there  is  no  hope  of  escape,  till  you  have  been  put  to  the 
touchstone  torture,  iand  your  whole  life  sifted  to  thfe  bottom.     So 
strong  was  this  passion,  that  the  attachment  to  rural  scenes,  which 
prevailed  so  strongly  in  most  of  his  fellow-citizens,  in  him  seemed  a 
feeling  almost  extinct — he  was  a  stranger  to  the  environs  of  Athens, 
and  was  scarcely  ever  seen  outside  the  walls.     He  could  gain  no 
instruction,  he  declared,  from  fields  and  trees,  and  nothing  but  a 
book  could  entice  him  to  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus,  or  that  more 
beautiful  stream,  where  Venus*  quenched  her  thirst,  and  in  return 
blew  over  it  the  sweetest  breath  of  flie  Zephyrs,  and  sent  the 
Loves  to  be  the  companions  of  Wisdom.    Man  was  his  game ;  and 
from  man  he  never  wished  to  be'  absent ;  but  the  passion  was  by 
no  means  reciprocal :  a  catechist  so  inquisitorial  was  not  always 
agreeable,  and  the  presence  of  the  philosopher  either  created  a  so- 
litude where  he  went,   or  if  he  collected  an  audience,  it  was 
among  the  fidle  young  men,  who  took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  his 
cutting  remarks,  and  who  immediately  left  him  to  practise  upon 
others  the  lessons  which  they  had  just  received.     In  a  town  where 
the  personal  appearance  of  the  male  sex  excited  more  comments 
and  observation  than  the  female,;]:  even  the  exterior  of  this  person 
^as  calculated  to  fix  the  attention  of  many,  who  were  not  disposed 
to  penetrate  beyond  it;  and  whatever  merriment  was  excited  on 
this  subject,  it  must  be  owned  that  himself  was  ever  the  first  to  set 
the  joke  afloat.    His  eyes  (to  use  the  words  in  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  draw  his  own  figure,  and  in  which  we  shall  not  scruple 
to  follow  him,  for  purposes  which  will  appear  hereafter)  stood  so 
forward  in  his  head,  that  they  enabled  him  not  only  to  see  straight 
before  him,  but  even  to  look  sideways ;  and  he  used  in  consequence 
to  boast,  that  himself  and  a  crab  were,  of  all  animals,  the  two  best 
adapted  for  vision.^    As  his  eyes  took  in  a  larger  field  of  vision, 
80  his  nostrils,  from  standing  wide  open,  were  formed  to  embrat^ 
a  larger  compasis  of  smell.     His  nose,  too,  from  its  extreme  de- 
pression, had  in  like  manner  its  advantages  ;  for  had  it  been  aqui- 
line^ instead  of  what  it  was,  it  might  have  stood  like  a  wall  of  sepa- 
ration between  his  eyes,  and  Aus  have  obstructed  their  vision. 
His  mouth  and  his  lips  were  equally  subjects  of  pleasantry  with 
him,  and  the  latter,  with  reference  to  subjects,  to  which  the  de- 
corousness  of  modem  manners  does  not  admit  much  allusion. 
With  a  view  to  reduce  the  periphery  of  his  body,  which  certainly 
was  not  very  exact  in  its  proportions,  he  practised  dancing,  and 


*  Euripides  in  Medei,  83&  .  t  Conv.  Xenoph.  89. 

t  In  Apol.  361.  D.  §lueod.  66, 67^ 
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that,  down  to  a  very  advanced  period  of  life ;  not  merely  to  the  oc- 
casional discomfiture  of  serious  reflection  in  his  pupils,  but  even 
to  the  excitement  of  a  doubt  in  them^  whether  their  master  w^s 
quite  correct  in  his  senses : — to  close  this  not  very  agreeable  part 
of  our  subject: — when  these  pupils  likened  his  whole  exterior  to 
that  of  the  Sileni,''^  no  doubt  of  the  truth  was  ever  expressed,  and 
po  umbrage  taken  as  at  a  supposed  affront.  Though  little  distin- 
guished for  beauty  himself,  some  of  the  handsomest  young  men 
of  Athens  were  seen  continually  in  his  train ;  and  while  they  did 
not  scruple  to  take  the  utmost  liberty  in  expressing  their  opinion 
upon  his  deformity,  he  did  not  perhaps  altogether  find  his  advan- 
tage in  gazing  upon  their  beauty ;  for  it  led  to  the  objection,^  which 
the  warmest  of  his  admirers  either  did  not  attempt  to  deny,  or 
found  it  necessary  to  palliate,  that  it  led  him  sometimes  to  clothe 
the  noblest  operations  and  aspirations  of  the  mind  in  the  language 
of  the  senses,  that  it  engaged  him  to  arrive  at  mental  through  cor- 
poreal excellence,  and  made  it  appear,  that  the  presence  of  the 
beautiful  Agathon,  or  the  interesting  Autolycus  was  necessary, 
before  the  philosopher  could  arrive  at  the  essential  beauty,  the  amo 
Hot^*  auTOj  Ins  reveries  about  which  must  hkve  become  sometimes 
a  little  fatiguing  to  the  most  admiring  of  his  auditors.  With  these 
persons,  who  were  never  many  in  number,  J  of  whom  the  more 
lutnbitious  deserted  their  master  as  soon  as  they  had  gained  the  ob- 
ject which  brought  them  into 'his  society,  and  others  of  whom  left 
him  to  form  schools,  whose  names  have  since  been  synonimous 
with  sophistry,  the  coarsest  effivontery,  and  the  most  undi^uised 
voluptuousness,  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  was  spent;  for 
the  civil  duties  which  occupied  the  hours  of  others,  were  avo-^ 
cations,  which  he  chose  wholly  to  decline  :  he  never  made  part 
af  the  General  Assembly  ;§  he  never  frequented  the  Courts  of 
I^aw ;  and  the  awkward  manner,  in  which  he  performed  the  ex- 
ternals of  a  senator,  when  necessity  or  accident  brought  him  into 
the  situation,  shewed  that  tteidier  practice  nor  reflexion  had  made 
hun  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  the  office*  Even  that  duty  which 
seemed  peculiarly  connected  with  his  office  of  a  public  teacher, 
that  of  committing  to  writing  the  result  of  his  studies,  or  giving 
a  lasting  habitation  to  those  important  disputations  in  which  he 
^as  continually  engaged,  was  a* task  which  he  declined,  and  for 
which  he  had  framed  reasons,  which  however  satisfactory  to  him- 
self, have  by  no  means  been  equally  so  to  those  who  have  lived 
after  him.||  Ta himself,  however,  one  very  satisfactory  consequence 

•  In  Conv.  Plat.  o35,  et  alibi. 

t  Max.  Tyrius,  Diw.  xxrv,— xxvii.    Xen.  Mem.  lib.  iv.  e,  1  and  f. 
t  In  GoTgik,  J96.  H.  J  In  Apol.  365.  A.  B.  |t  In  Phaedro,  357. 
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resulted  from  these  derelictions^  as  some  did  not  hesitate  ta  catt 
theniy  of  the  duties  of  a  citizen  :  it  left  him  the  piost  unlimited  lei** 
sure  for  frequenting  what  seemed  his  peculiar  delight^  the  schools 
of  the  sophists^  and  engaging  in  disputation  with  those  fallacious 
pretenders  to  universal  knowledge.  If  there  were  some  points  io 
which  the  sophists  and  himself  have  a  certain  similarity,  there  were 
many  of  a  trifling,  and  still  more  of  a  serious  natu»,  in  which  they 
were  diametrically  opposite.  While  the  sophists  went  clad  in  mag- 
nificent garments,  he  appeared  in  the  most  plain  and  simple  ap^ 
parel.  The  same  coat  served  hipi  for  winter  and  summer,  and 
he  preserved  the  old-fashioned  manner' of  his  country  in  going 
always  barefooted:  he  frequented  the  baths  but  rarely,  and 
never  indulged  in  the  usual  luxury  of  perfumes.  While  they 
confined  themselves  to  the  sons  of  the  Wealthy  and  the  grett^ 
and  were  therefore  known  to  tliem  and  them  only,  he  did.  not  dis- 
dain to  frequent  the  meanest  of  the  artisans,'*''  to  converse  with 
them  in  their  own  language,  and  on  topics,  with  which  they  w^e 
most  familiar.  There  was .  even  a  class  in  so<?iety  still  more  de- 
graded, which  he  did  not  scruple  occasionally  to  visit,  and  to 
evince  by  his  instructi(His,  that  the  pursuits  of  no  profession. ii^ 
life  had  wholly  escaped  hi^  scruthiising  eye.  The  effect  of  these 
visits  was  very  evident  in  his  language,  and  J;hose  who  felt 
themselves  annoyed  by  his  raillery,  or  pressed  by  his  acuteness, 
did  not  fail  to  throw  into  his  face  the  shipwrights,  the  cob- 
blers, the  carpenters  and  weavers,  with  whom  his  habits  of  inter^ 
course  were  not  unfrequent,  and  from  whom  he  was  so  food  of 
drawing  those  maxims  and  comparisons,  which  confounded  the 
class  of  persons,  to  whose  annoyance  and  discomfiture  he  seemft 
to  have  devoted  the  greatest  portion  of  his  time.  It  is  the  lan« 
guage  of  the  chivalrous  ages,  which  would  best  do  justice  to  tl^ii» 
part  of  his  character :  '^nd  the  knight,  locked  up  in  complete  ar« 
mour,  and  ready  to  run  a  tilt  with  the  first  persoiji  be  met,  is  the 
completest  image  of  this  philosopher,  preparing  to  encounter  the 
sophists,  at  once  apparently  his  enemies  and  his  rivals. 

Every  age,  however,  has  expressions  and  images  in  wliich  it  can 
stamp  any  strong  feeling;  and  the  sophists,  wiuout  the  power  of 
recurring  to  the  iang«age  of  knighthood,  had  miany  significant 
terms,  by  which  they  could  express  the  Quixotism  of  this  re- 
doubted opponent.  They  compared  him  at  first  to  the  Spartans, 
who,  if  any  on^  approached  their  palaestrae  or  places  of  public  ex- 
ercise, obliged  the  intruder  to  make  choice  betu^een  immediately 
retiring  or  joming  in  the  exercises  of  which  he  was  a  spectator* 
But  they  recollected  that  this  was  conceding  too  much,  and  they 

♦  Xen.  Mem^lib.  iii.  c.  10. 
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corrected  their  position  bj  placing  their  riral  in  the  same  rank 
with  the  Scirons  and  Antsusses,  who  let  no  passer-by  escape 
them  without  a  previous  encounter.  To  ask  questions  or  to 
answer  them — ^to  convict  or  to  be  convicted — were,  in  his  own 
wordS)  the  great  purposes  for  which  men  should  meet  together; 
and  a  person,  who  had  decreed  that  his  life  should  be  a  complete 
logomachy,  could  not  have  come  to  the  contest  better  prepared ; 
nor,  where*  words  were  to  be  the  weapons  of  warfare,  could  any 
man  draw  them  from  a  better-prdVided  armoury.  That  a  person 
possessed  of  so  powerful  a  weapon  should  sometimes  have  been 
a  little  too  much  delighted  with  the  use  of  it,  is  no  subject  of 
wonder.  His  hearers  described  the  effect  of  it  upon  themselves 
as  resembling  that  of  witchery  and  enchantment :  they  compared 
it  to  the  touch  of  the  torpedo,  which  causes  a  numbness  in  the 
faculties.  Much  was  affirmed  by  him,  and  little  proved — ^both 
sides  of  a  question  were  alternately  taken,  and  the  result  left  upon 
his  hearers'  minds  was,  that  he  himself  was  in  doubt,  and  only  ex- 
cited doubts  in  odiers.  The  sophists,  indeed,  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  handled,  were  made,  especially  in  hotf  weather,  to 
perspire  more  copiously  than,  perhaps,  was  agreeable ;  for  their 
subtleties  were  met  widi  niceties  still  more  acute  than  their  own, 
and  they  were  artfully  entrapped  into  admissions  of  which  they  did 
not  foresee  the  consequence;  but  their  falsehoods  were  also  com- 
bated with  positions  which  he  who  advanced  them  would  have 
been  unwillmg  to  have  had  considered  as  decidedly  his  ovm ;  and 
in  pursuing  them  into  their  dark  recesses  his  own  gigantic  powers 
could  not  altogether  save  him  from  the  reproach  which  he  cast 
upon  others :  '  the  best  divers  only  should  venture  to  plunge  into 
a  sea  of  such  prodigious  depth.'  Such  was  the  person  whom  Aris- 
tophanes selected  to  be  the  hero  of  his  Clouds.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  Grecian  affairs  through  the  medium  of  history 
only,  will  not,  perhaps,  recognise  in  this  picture  the  celebrated 
son  of  Sopfaroniscus;  and  were  no  other  traits  added  to  the  above 
portrait,  men  of  deeper  research  might  justly  complain  that  it 
shewed  no  reluctance  to  exhibit  the  darker  shades,  and  much 
inability  to  describe  the  brighter  parts  of  a  philosopher,  whose 
virtues  and  whose  intellect,  in  spite  of  some  drawbacks  still  more 
serious  than  any  which  have  hitherto  been  mentioned,  have  been 
justly  allowed  to  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  man.  , 

Having  thus  got  his  central  figure,  the  attention  of  the  author 
was  next  turned  to  that  most  peculiar  part  of  the  ancient  drama, 
the  Chorus.     It  has  been  remarked  by  W.  Schlegel  as  one  of 

*  See  the  whole  of  the  dialogue  called  Crat^lua. 
t  Dc  Rep.  lib.  i.  419.  D. 
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the  peculiaurities  of  Aristophanes,  that  he  is  fond  of  adopting  a. 
metaphor  literally,  and  exfaibitbg  it  in  this  way  before  the  eyes* 
of  tl^  spectators.  As  a  person  given  to  abstraction  and  solitaiy 
speculation  is  proverbially  said  to  have  his  head  in  the  clouds,  it 
was  but  another  step,  therefore,  in  the  poet's  creative  mind  to 
make  the  clouds  the  chorus  of  bis  piece;  as  of  the  person,  whose 
abstractions  and  reveries  seemed  to  make  him  most  conversant 
with  them,  he  had  formed  the  hero  of  the  piece.  By  this  contri- 
vance the  author  wove  into  his  performance  the  mob  (no  incon- 
siderable body  in  Athens)  who  assisted  the  sophbts  in  the  perver- 
sion of  the  public  mind — 

The  fortune-tellers, 
Quacks,  medicine-mongers,  bards  bombastical, 
Chorus-projectors,  star  interpreters^ 
And  wonder-making  cheats. 

The  effect  of  this  personification  in  the  original  theatre  was  no 
doubt  very  striking.  A  solemn  invocation  calls  down  the  Clouds 
from  their  ethereal  abode — their  approach  is  announced  by  thun- 
der— they  chant  a  lyric  ode  as  they  descend  to  the  earth,  and,  after 
w^akening  attention  by  a  well-managed  delay,  they  are  brought 
personally  on  the  stage  as  a  troop  of  females,  *  habited,'  says  Mr. 
Cumberland,  *  no  doubt  in  character,  and  floating  cloud-like  in  the 
dance.*  AH  this  we  can  easily  conceive ;  but  a  more  curious  part 
of  dieir  duty  must  be  left  to  be  supplied  (and  that  we  suspect 
very  imperfectly)  by  the  imagination.  Recitation  was  not  the 
only  part  which  the  chorus  had  to  perform ;  a  great  share  of  their 
office  lay  in  their  feet>  as  well  as  in  their  tongue,  and  both  author 
and  actof  were  expected  to  be  great  proficients,  the  former  in  the 
composition,  the  latter  in  die  practice,  of  those  movements  and 
evolutions,  which,  as  w^  find  Aristotle  classing  them  with  poetry, 
music,  dnd  painting,  and  Lucian  terming  them  a  science  of  imita- 
tion and  exfiibitiony  which  explained  the  conceptions  of  the  mind, 
and  certified  to  the  organs  of  sense  things  naturally  beyond  their 
reach,  we  may  easily  conceive  to  have  consisted  of  something 
moFe  than  the  elegant  movements  which  now  go  under  the  name 
of  dancing.  Had  the  treatises  of  Sophocles  and  Aristocles  on 
the  subject  of* the  chorus  come  down  to  us,  or  had  those  statues 
not  been  lost  from  which  ideas  of  the  attitudes  of  the  ancient 
dancers  might  have  been  collected,  (for  every  movement  of  the 
body,  we  are  given  to  understand  by  Athenaeus,  was  observed,  in 
order  to  collect  those  gestures  which  might  aiford  a  concert  for 

*  All  early  literature,  in  fact,  is  fond  of  these  associations.  We  may  turn  to  every 
page  almost  of  the  Inferno  of  Dante  for  examples.  The  schismatics,  in  the  38th  Canto, 
who  walk  '  Fessi  nel  volto  dal  mento  al  ciuf&tto/  and  the  headless  4rank,  which  bears 
its  hetd  in  the  hand, '  Perch'  i'  parti'  cosi  giunte  persooe*  occur  to  us  at  the  moment. 
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Ae  eye,  modulated  npoo  that  which  was  at  the  same  time  pfe« 
salted  to  the  ear^)  we  might  have  spoken  with  more  confid^iee 
on  what  must  now  remain  a  subject  full  of  perplexity  and  ob- 
scurity. As  all  dancing,  however,  among  the  Greeks  was  of  the 
mimetic  kind,  whatever  was  the  nature  of  the  tragic  dance,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  comic  dance  stood  in  the  same  relation  of 
parody  to  it,  as  the  comedy  itself  of  the  ancients  did  to  their  tra- 
gedy;  and  to  have  enjoyed  the  mimetic  movements  of  the  cordax, 
or  dance  of  comedy,  we  ought  to  have  witnessed  in  the  tragic 
chorus  those  movements,. whose  general  name  (emmeleia)  implies 
accordance  and  a  modulated  harmony  in  the  play  of  the  characters. 
How  far  this  mimetic  province  of  the  dance  was  called  into  ac- 
tion by  the  chorus  of  the  Clouds,  what  steps  were  used  in  their 
parabases  to  give  effect  to  the  rhythm,  what  pauses  in  the  metre 
were  supplied  by  action,  what  gestures  at  once  aided  and  gave 
life  to  the  music,  and  in  what  manner  the  metaphysical  specula- 
tions of  the  sophists,  which,  resting  on  no  ground  of  experience, 
floated  about  in  the  kingdom  of  possibilities  without  any  definite 
shape  or  body, — ^how  far  all  this  was  ridiculed  by  impropriate 
movements  and  evolutions,  must  now  be  left  to  tlie  faocy :  we 
may  be  sure,  however,  that  the  fruitful  mind  of  the  poet  who  inr 
vented  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  graceful  metres*  in  the  Greek 
Iftnguage,  would  not  be  deficient  in  giving  effect  to  his  mental 
creations  by  all  the  effects  of  scenic  decoration,  and  all  the  addi- 
tions of  costume,  music,  and  dancing.  In  this  union  of  talents, 
lay  the  great  merit  and  difficulty  of  the  .ancient  dramatists ;  and  in 
this  lies  the  depressing  part  of  those  who  endeavour  to  give  the 
public  an  idea  of  their  works  by  translation.  Conscious  of  what 
<NAght  to  be  done,  and  what  they  know  never  can  be  done,  the 
ynfinished  appearance  of  their  labours  throws  a  damp  upon  their 
toils,  and  they  relinquish  a  work  in  despair,  where  they  feel  thai 
^leir  happiest  efforts  can  only  he  a  species  of  galvanism,  giving 
motion  to  a  muscle,  to  a  leg,  to  an  arm,  but  impotent  and  power- 
less to  breathe  the  breath  of  life  into  the  whole. 

We  have  now  described  (somewhat  more  at  lengtli,  we  fear, 
than  will  be  agreeable)  what  appears  to  us  to  have  been  the  ob- 
ject of  this  very  singular  drama,  the  Qouds,  and  the  process  by 
which  it  was  moulded  into  the  form  it  now  bears.  The  author 
might  surely  be  pardoned  for  supposing  that  a  piece  thus  care- 
fully and  laboriously  constructed  would  have  met  with  a  recep* 
tion,  far  more  flattering  than  had  attended  any  of  his  former  plays. 

•  Tlie  Anstophanic  tetrameter.  In  its  happy  routnre  of  anapestic  and  spondaic 
feet,  this  metre  combiiif  s  a  degree  of  strength  and  playfulness  which  no  other  language 
can  hope  to  reach.  It  is  the  want  of  a  metre  of  this  kind,  which  makes  every  scholar 
feel  a  deficiency  in  Mr.  Cumberland's  otherwise  excellent  translation  of  tli*  Cloads. 
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We  knoWy  however,  from  his  own  confessioD,  whidi  iSKrertaiBllf 
more  valid  than  Madame  Dacier's  conjectures,  that  this  was  not 
die  case ;  that  the  prize  of  victory  was  assi^d  to  the  Wine  Flask 
of  Oratinns,  (that  Cratinus  who  collected  his  declining  powers  to 
shew  a  youthful  and  not  altogether  forbearing  rival,  that  he  could 
still  cxMitest  the  palm  with  him,)  and  to  the  Connus  of  the  cold  and 
spiiitiess  Am^sias*    This  was  sufficiratly  moartifying;  and  the 
author,  by  his  frequent  com{daints,  shewed  that  he  felt  it  to  be  so. 
When  we  talk  of  a  piece  failing  in  our  own  country,  every  body 
knows  what  is  meant ;  the  taste  of  the  writer  and  the  taste  of  the 
audience,  it  is  immediately  understood,  were  at  variance,  and  the 
sentiments  of  the  latter,  pretty  unequivocally  expressed,  obliged 
the  former  to  withdraw  the  olmoxious  object  from  further  ob- 
trusiofi  upon  public  notice.    This  does  not  altogether  answer  to 
the  case  of  a  dramatic  failure  among  the  Greeks.    With  them,  a 
contributor  to  their  sceaic  exhibitions  had  two  or  three  (hs- 
tinct  sets  of  enemies  to  encounter — ^tbe  "^archon,  with  whom  lay 
the  power  of  rejecting  his  piece  m  the  first  instance ;  the  audience, 
to  vvhom,  after  permission  obtained  froni  the  ruling  magistrate,  it 
was  presented ;  and  thirdly,  the  critical  overseers  (xpirai),  whose 
business  it  was,  under  the  restrictions  of  a  solemn  oath,  to  decide 
the  prize  of  victory,  to  what  they  thought  the  most  distinguished 
oi  the  competing  pieces.    The  audieiice  and  the  umpires,  it  will 
easily  be  imagined,  were  not  always  unanimous  in  their  opinion. 
Which  parly  favoured  the  Clouds  ?    If  we  listen  to  ^lian,  whose 
testimony  however  stands  amid  such  a  tissue  of  falsehoods,  that 
his  opinion  is  scarcely  worth  a  reference,  the  Clouds  appeared  so 
delicious  \o  the  ears  of  the  audience,  that  they  applauded  as  no 
audiaice  ever  applauded  before ;  they  cried  out  that  the  victory 
belonged  to  Aristophanes,t  and  they  ordered  the  judges  to  inscribe 
his  name  accordingly.    If  this  story  be  true,  the  fell  of  ihe  piece, 
which  ccmsisted  in  not  gaining  the  dramatic  crown,  must  be  as- 
cribed to  the  presiding  critics,  and  we  should  have  to  account  why 
they  were  at  variance  with  the  audi^ice :  tiiis,  we  think,  would  be 
no  very  difficult  task.    How  many  the  judges  were  on  these  oc- 
casions, and  how  they  were  appointed,  we  have  no  satisfactoiy 
intelligence;  but  that  they  were  not  always  correct  in  their  cri- 
tical opinions,  the  welUmown  anecdotes  of  Philemon  and  Me- 
nander,  among  numy  others,  sufficiently  testify;  juid  that  this 
incorrectness  did  not  always  proceed  from  mere  error  in  judgment, 
we  find  Aristophanes  pretty  clearly  hinting,  and  Xenophon,  if  we 
remember  right,  ver>'  plainly  declaring.     Now  if  the  judge  in  the 

*  Aiist  in  Ranis,  v.  94.  Schol.  ibid.  Le  Jeune  Anach.  t.  vi.  p.  7^. 
•\  Varia  Historia,  lib.  ii.  c.  13.  p.  85.         ' 
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theatre  Wfts^  like  the  dicast  in  the  courts  of  law,  not  inapcessible 
to  a  bribe^  we  may  easily  believe,  that  the  sophists  and  their 
friends,  among  whom  we  must  class  the  sons  and  relatives  of  all 
the  richest  men  in  Athens,  and  who  had  possessed  interest  enough 
but"  three  or  four  years  before  to  shut  up  the  comic  theatre  alto- 
gether, would  not  be  idle  in  taking  every  means  to  quash  an  op- 
"ponent,  who  had  already  given  proofs  that  he  could  deal  blows, 
if  not  harder,  at  least  more  effective,  than  even  those  which  the 
strong-handed  Cratinus  had  administered.  But  we  are  inclined  to 
disagree  with  ^lian,  and  to  think  that  it  was  the  audience,  and 
not  the  judges,  to  whom  must  be  ascribed  the  ill  success  of  the 
piece. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Clouds  failed,  and  there  is  as 
little  doubt  that  the  author  re-cast  his  piece  with  the  intention  of 
bringing  it  before  the  audience  a  second  time ; — that  it  was  so 
brought,  the  acutest  modem  critics  seem  to  doubt.  By  some 
curious  accident,  it  so  Happens  that  the  play  originally  condemned 
has  come  down  to  us,  with"*^  part  of  a  parabasis  (or  address  to 
the  audience)  evidently  intended  for  the  second.  The  author 
here  complains  pretty  bitterly  (for  Aristophanes  was  clearly  a  man 
of  warm  feelings)  of  the  injustice  which  had  been  done  to  this 
most  elaborate  of  all  his  performances ;  but  he  no  where  hints  at 
the  judicial  overseers  as  the  occasion  of  its  failure ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  reproach  is  directed  against  the  spectators,  and  from 
the  epithet  he  attaches  to  them,  we  may  see  that  it  was  a  class  of 
spectators  not  usually  found  in  the  comic  theatre.  The  nattu-e  of 
the  poet's  subject,  and  the  unusual  labour,  which  he  had  be- 
stowed upon  the  composition  of  it,  had  evidently  led  him  to 
reckon  upon  an  audience  of  a  somewhat  higher  description  than 
usual ;  and  as  the  keenest  amateur  of  the  Thl&tre  Francois  some- 
times deserts  the  sublime  acting  of  Talma  for  the  inimitable  buf- 
fooneries of  Potier  and  Brunet,  so  Aristophanes  seems  to  have 
thought  that  he  might  reasonably  calculate  upon  having  for  once 
at  least  the  gentlemen  of  Athens  (the  xetXonciyot^oi)  among  his 
hearers.  That  they  did  attend,  and  that  they  assisted  in  the  demo- 
lition of  the  piece  with  the  less  enlightened  of  the  audience,  is 
pretty  clearly  intimated  in  the  poet's  own  words. 

r»vr  &9  vfAtt  fAtfAjfofiai 
Tditf  0*0^ o»^,  «iy  wilt*  lyftT  ravr  ivr^izyiAetvtvofint. 
In  his  play  of  the  succeeding  year,  the  Wasps,  Aristophanes  again 
complains  of  the  failure  of  his  Clouds,  and  mentions  the  direct 

•  Mr.  Cumberland,  who  was  not  aware  of  this  circumstance,  has  been  led  into  some 
errors  by  it  in  his,  translation  of  the  Clouds.  The  learned  Madame  Dacier,  whose 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  Aristophanes  led  her,  if  we  remember  right,  to  peruse  his 
'  Cloudf '  no  less  than  two  hundred  times,  has  fallen  into  the  same  mistake, 
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reason  of  its  failure,  viz.  a  novelty  of  invention^  which  the  au- 
dience had  not  the  merit  to  appreciate.  Had  we  not  thi«  direct 
testimony  of  the  author^  our  researches  would  have  led  us  to  this 
very  conclusion.  The  subject  of  the  Clouds  turned  upon  one  of 
the  most  serious  and  important  considerations  in  human  affairs, 
the  science  of  education :  and  what  connection  was  there  between 
this  aiid.  the  Dionysiau  Festival,  where  every  one  came  to  be 
amused  \  where  he  that  laughed  loudest  was  the  merriest,  and  he 
that  laughed  longest  was  the  wisest?  Why  were  the  Athenian 
rabble  to  be  cheated  of  their  Bacchanalian  festivity,  and  to  be 
passed  off  with  a  lecture,  which,  though  Conveyed  through  the 
medium  of  two  fighting  cocks,  had  yet  something  too  serious  in 
it,  to  be  sufficiently  piquant  for  an  Athenian  audience  just  ripe 
for  all  the  nonsense  of  holiday  revelry  ?  To  this  unfortunate  choice 
of  subject,  Aristophanes  added  another  error,  viz.  an  unfortunate 
choice  of  time;  for  he  selected  for  his  representation  of  the 
Clouds  that  particular  festival,  when  strangers  as  well  as  natives 
^vere  admitted  to  the  theatrical  entertainments,  and  when  of  the 
thirty  thousand  spectators  who  were  present,  half,  at  least,  were 
probably  strangers.  They  would  naturally  ask,  indeed,  as  we  learn 
from  JElian*  they  actually  did — Who  is  this  Socrates?  This  is 
perhaps  sufficient  to  show  upon  what  general  grounds  the  Clouds 
fell ;  but  there  are  also  some  particular  ones,  which  might  not  be 
without  a  share  in  its  rejection.  In  his  play  of  the  preceding  year, 
(the  Demagogues,)  Aristophanes  had  passed  some  severe  sarcasms 
upon  his  countrymen  for  their  general  ingratitude^to  their  comic 
poets  ;  and  though  the  extraordinary  merit  of  the  performance 
had  carried  the  poet  successfully  through  at  the  time,  the  Athe- 
nianSy  when  their  enthusiasm  was  over,  were  not  a  people  likely 
to  forget  the  affront,  nor  to  let  it  pass  with  impunity.  In  the 
course  of  his  bold  and  spirited  remarks,  the*  poet  had  further  in« 
dulged  a  train  of  somewhat  suspicious  compliment  upon  his  great 
predecessor  Cratinus,  nbt  without  a  hint  or  two  at  the  infirmities 
which  intemperance  had  brought  upon  a  man,  now  supposed  to 
be  past  his  labours.  The  old  bard  had  spirit  enough  to  resent 
the  attack ;  he  brought  forward  a  comedy,  called  the  Wine  Flask, 
the  subject  of  which  was  founded  on  his  young  rival's  allusions  j 
and  to  this  piece,  more  suited  in  its  nature  and  its  allusions  to  a 
Bacchanalian  festival  than  discussions  upon  pducatiop,  the  prize 
of  victory,  as  we  learn  by  the  Didascaliae,  was  adjudged.  As  the. 
parabasis,  referred  to,  throws  much  light  upon  the  dramatic  his- 
tory of  the  times,  we  shall  endeavour  to  relieve  the  dulness  of  our. 
remarks  by  its  insertion.     In  the  commatium,  or  light  prelude 

•  Varia  Hist.  1.  ii.  c.  13.  p.  89. 
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to  the  parabasisy  as  well  as  in  the  parabasis  itsdf,  said  the  rnao-on 
or  light  lines  at  the  conclusion  of  the  parabasis,  which  the  per- 
former was  required  to  pronounce  without  taking  breath,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  come  as  near  as  possible  to  the  metre  of  the  ori* 
ginal. 

'  Cleon  having  challenged  his  rival  for  Demus's  fistvour  to  meet  him 
before  the  awful  bar  of  the  senate,  the  Chorus,  after  recommendifig 
the  latter  to  the  protection  of  that  divinity,  which,  in  modern  times, 
would,  under  the  same  mythology,  have  presided  over  the  Palais  Royal 
of  Paris,  and  the  Piazza  di  Marco  of  Venice,  addresses  the  audience 
in  the  name  of  the  poet 

May  the  spirit  that's  in  me  direct  thee ; 

And  Jove  of  the  Market  protect  thee ; 

May  the  pride  of  my  blessing  erect  thee 
To  efforts  and  enterprize  glorious ; 

And  when  next  thou'rt  descried, 

May  it  be  in  the  pride 

Of  conquest  and  valour  victorious. 

To  a  much  harder  task  (turning  to  the  mtdknce) 

I  am  bent,  while  I  ask 

A  hearing  from  those, 

Who  in  verse  and  in  prose 

For  their  tact  and  their  skill  are  notorious. 

Parabasis.* 
Were  it  one  of  that  old  school,  learned  sirs,  who  long  the  rule 

and  the  tone  to  your  drama  have  given, 
Who  his  lessons  and  his  verse  having  taught  us  to  rehearse, 

would  before  this  high  presence  have  driven ; 
Tis  great  chance  that  his  request,  however  warmly  prest, 

might  have  met  with  no  easy  compliance : — 
But  indulgent  we  have  heard  the  petitions  of  a  bard 

of  new  mettle  and  noblest  appliance. 
And  well  may  he  command  aid  and  service  at  our  hand ; 

for  his  hatreds  and  ours  closely  blending 
Into  one  concurring  point  leap,  and  hand  and  heart  and  joint 

to  the  same  noble  object  are  tending. 
He  no  shade  nor  shelter  seeks ; — what  he  thinks  he  boldly  speaks ; — 

neither  skirmish  nor  conflict  declining. 
He  marches  all  elate  'gainst  that  Typhon  of  the  state 

storm  and  hurricane  and  tempest  combining. — 

♦  When  a  writer  at  Athens  had  completed  a  dramatic  work;  he  generally  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  one  of  those  wealthy  persons  who  either  voluntarily  undertook,  or  b/ 
compulsion  of  the  law  were  enjoined  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  choral  and  theatri- 
cal  exhibitions.  Tliis  was  called  •)(pfcft  atruf,  Aristophanes  explains  why  he  had  been 
backward  in  complying  with  this  established  custom.  The  parabasis  itself  displays  a 
feeling  of  ingratitude  in  the  Athenians,  which  excites  as  much  indignation^  at  the  cou- 
rage with  which  it  is  here  exposed,  demands  applause. 
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b^arvel  much  we  hear  has  grown,  and  inquiries  through  ihe  town 

of  our  poet  have  been  most  unsparing, 
V^ith  subraissioa  be  it  known  that  these  words  are  not  our  own, 

but  his  own  proper  speech  and  declaring) 
Why  his  dramas  hitherto  came  not  forward  as  was  due, 

their  own  proper  Choregus*  obtaining ; 
Fake  us  with  you,  sirs,  awhile  and  a  moment's  easy  toil 

will  in  brief  be  the  reason  explaining. 
Twas  no  folly  bred,  we  say,  this  distrust  and  cold  delay, 

but  a  sense  of  th'  extreme  application 
And  the  toil  which  he  who  woos,  in  our  town,  the  Comic  Muse, 

must  encounter  in  such  his  vocation. 
Suitors  many  (and  brisk  sparks)  as  our  poet  oft  remarks, 

pa}'  her  court  and  profoundest  attention ;  j 

But  of  all  that  love  and  burn,  very  few  meet  due  return:— 

this  observance  first  bred  apprehension.  ; 

Then  your  tempers  quick— severe— ever  changing  with  the  year—  | 

to  this  thought  added  fears  more  appalling,  ; 

And  a  sense  of  those  disasters  which,  through  you  their  ikkle  masters, 

old  ag^  on  your  poets  sees  falling. 
Could  it  'scape  observing  sight  what  was  Magnes'  Wretched  plight, 

when  his  hairs  and  his  temples  were  hoary  ; 
Yet  who  battled  with  more  zeal  or  more  trophies  left  to  tell 

of  his  former  achievements  and  glory  ? 
He  came  piping,t  dancing,  tapping— fig^natting  and  wing-clapping,— 

frog-besmeai'd  and  with  Lydian  grimaces  : 
Yet  he  too  had  his  date,  nor  could  wit  or  merit  great 

preserve  him,  unchanged,  in  your  graces. 
Youth  pass'd  brilliantly  and  bright ;— when  his  head  was  old  and  white,  I 

strange  reverse  and  hard  fortune  confronted  ; 
What  boots  taste  or  tact  forsooth,  if  they've  lost  their  nicest  truth,  | 

or  a  wit  where  the  edge  has  grown  blunted  1 

Who  Cratinus  nay  forget,  or  the  storm  of  whim  and  wit,  j 

which  shook  theatres  under  his  guiding  ?  j 

When  Panegyric's  song  pour'd  her  flood  of  praise  along ;  " 

who  but  he  on  the  t<^  wave  was  riding  ?  , 

Foe  nor  rival  might  htm  meet;  planej  and  oak  ta'en  by  the  feet  I 

did  him  instant  and  humble  prostration ;  < 

For  his  step  was  as  the  tread  of  a  flood  that  leaves  its  bed,  , 

and  his  march  it  was  rude  desolation.  J 

Who  but  he  the  foremost  guest  then  on  gala-day  and  feast } 

What  strain  fell  from  harp  or  musicians,  I 


♦  The  o&ce  of  Choregus,  or  Ckorus-master,  was  both  honourable  and  expensive. 
Eaeb  of  the  ten  tribes  famished  one  annually,  and  his  business  was  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  scemcal  representations  and  those  of  the  solemn  festivals.  If  the  tnbe 
were  too  poor  to  provide  a  choregus,  the  expense  feU  upon  the  state. 

t  The  poet  aUudes,  in  his  pecuBar  manner,  to  the  titles  of  some  of  the  dramatic  works 


oi  Aiagnos.  .              r  41       1           f 

%  There  is  some  allusion  here,  most  probably,  to  a  passage  in  one  of  the  plays  oi 
Cratinosy  all  of  which  have  uiifi)rtQnately  perished< 

U  3  "^^ 
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But "  Doro,  Dopo  sweet,  nymph  with  fig-beslipper'd  feet" — 

or — "  Ye  verse-smiths  and  bard-mecbanicians/' 
Thus  in  glory  was  be  seen,  while  his  years  as  yet  were  green; 

but  now  that  his  dotage  is  on  bim, 
God  help  him  1  for  no  eye,  of  all  those  who  pass  him  by, 

•  throws  a  look  of  compassion  upon  him. 
Tis  a  couch,  but  with  the  loss  of  its  garnish  and  its  gloss;— 

'tis  a  harp  that  hath  lost  all  its  cunning,-^- 
Th  a  pipe  where  deftest  hand  may  the  stops  no  more  command, 

nor  on  it  divisions  be  running. 
Connas-like,*  he's  chaplet-crown'd,  and  he  paces  round  and  round 

in  a  circle  which  never  is  ended ; 
On  his  head  a  chaplet  hangs,  but  the  curses  and  the  pangs 

of  a  drought  on  his  lips  are  suspended. 

0  if  ever  yet  on  bard  waited,  page-like,  high  Reward, 

former  exploits  and  just  reputation. 
By  an  emphasis  of  right,  sure  had  earn'd  this  noble  wight 

in  the  hall  a  most  conetant-rpotation ; 
And  in  theatres  high  station  ; — there  a  mark  for  admiration 

to  anchor  her  aspect  and  face  on, 
In  his  honour  he  should  sit,  nor  stand  drivelling  in  the  pit 

an  object  our  rude  jests  to  pass  on. 

1  spare  myself  the  toil  to  record  the  buffets  vile, 

the  affronts  and  the  contumelies  hateful, 
Which  on  Cratesf  frequent  fell,  yet  I  dare  you,  sirs,  to  tell, 

where  was  caterer  more  pleasing  or  grateful  ? 
Who  knew  better  how  to  lay  soup  piquant  and  entremets, 

dainty  patties  and  little  side-dishes? 
Where  with  all  your  bards  a  Muse  cookM  more  delicate  ragouts 

or  hash'd  sentiment  so  to  your  wishes? 
Princely  cost  nor  revenue  ask'd  his  banquets  it  is  true ; 

yet  he  is  the  only  stage-master. 
Through  all  changes  and  all  chances,  who  undaunted  still  advances, 

lord  alike  of  success  and  disaster.  «  v\.. 

Sirs,  ye  need  no  more  to  hear — ^ye  know  whence  the  hue  of  lear 

o'er  our  bard's  cheek  of  enterprise  stealing, 
And  why  like  wiser  men,  who  look  forward  in  their  ken, 

in  proverbs  he's  wont  to  be  dealing. 
Saying — better  first  explore  what  the  powers  of  scull  and  oar, 

ere  the  helm  and  the  rudder  you're  trying ; 
At  the  prow  next  take  your  turn,  there  the  mysteries  to  learn 

of  the  scud  and  the  winds  that  are  flying. 

♦  Connas  was  a  flute-player,  and  is  not  to  be  confcmnded  with  Connus,  the  preceptor 
of  Socrates  in  harp  music  Vid.  Piat.  in  Euthydemo,  et  Menexeno.  From  a  fwg- 
raent  of  Cratinus,  Connas  appears  to  have  made  himself  a  little  conspicuous  by  con- 
stantly wearing  a  chaplet  on  his  head.' 

t  Crates  was  first  an  actor,  and  afterwards  a  writer  of  the  Old  Comedy :  be  per- 
formed the  principal  characters  in  Cratinus's  plays,  and  was  the  great  rival  of  Arkto- 
phanes's  favourite  actors  Callistratus  and  Philonides.  He  is  said  to  have  been  ^  first 
^ho  introduced  a  drunken  character  on  the  Athenian  stage. 

This 
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This  mastery  attained,  time  it  is  a  skiff  were  gain'd, 

and  ytnir  pilotage  put  to  the  trial : — 
Thus  with  caution  and  due  heed  step  by  step  would  he  proceed 

in  a  course  that  should  challenge  denial. 
Nor  let  it  breed  offence,  if  for  such  befitting  sense 

and  so  modest  a  carriage  and  bearing, 
We  ask  some  mark  of  state  on  its  author  here  to  wait : — 
guard  of  honour,  procession,  or  chairing : — 

With  a  shout  of  such  cheering 

As  Bacchus  is  hearing, 

When' vats  overflowing 

Set  Mirth  all  a-crowiug. 

And  Joy  and  Wine  meet 

Hand  in  hand  in  each  street. 

So  his  purpose  attained 

And  the  victory  gain'd, 

Your  bard  shall  depart 

With  a  rapture- touch'd  heart. 

While  Triumph  shall  throw 

O'er  his  cheeks  such  a  glow, 

That  Pleasure  might  trace 

Her  own  self  in  his  face. 

We  hope  that  with  candid  and  discerning  readers,  we  have  already 
paved  the  way  for  the  justilScation  of  Aristophanes  by  some  of  the 
preceding  remarks,  and  that  many  errors,  which  might  have  arisen 
m  their  minds  from  confounding  the  ancient  drama  with  the  mo- 
dem, (than  which  no  two  things  can  be  more  dissimilar,)  have 
already  been,  removed.  It  is  not  for  us  to  tell  them  what  infe- 
rences are  to  be  drawn  from  the  circumstances  which  have  been 
incidentally  mentioned, — that  Aristophanes  did  not  invent  the  Old 
Comedy,  but  found  it  ready  made  to  his  hands — that  in  his  satiri- 
cal and  even  his  indecent  vein  he  acted  upon  established  princi- 
ples; principles  which,  however  inconsistent  with  our  notions  upon 
such  subjects,  found  sanction  in  the  very  religion  of  the  times. 
The  information  given  respecting  the  masks  has  apprised  them,  that 
the  audience  came  to  the  exhibition  with  a  previous  knowledge 
that  they  were  to  consider  what  they  saw  merely  as  a  harmless  ca- 
ricature. As  these  plays  were  acted  only  once,  our  readers  will 
tell  themselves,  that  it  became  a  necessity  that  the  impression 
made  should  be  a  strong  one;  and  this  necessity  will  be  fur- 
ther enforced  to  their  minds  by  the  reflexion,  that  the  au- 
dience could  only  carry  away  wlwtt  they  retained  in  their  me- 
mories ; — what  they  lost  in  the  recitation  was  riot  likely  to  be 
recalled  by  books ;  for  these  were  few  and  scarce,  and  the  Athe- 
nians were,  as  we  have  already  observed,  a  seeing  and  hearing,  but 
not  a  reading  public.     For  these  and  a  few  other  re^iarks  we  shall 
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trust  to  the  penetration  of  ottr  readers. .  In  this  place  also,  did  our 
limits  permit,  Yfe  might  enter  at  some  length  into  the  state  of 
parties,  which  in  some  shape  or  other  always  divided  Athens.  A 
war  paurty  and  peace  party — a  party  which  favoured  aristocratical, 
and  a  party  which  in  hke  manner  leaned  to  democratical  principles, 
are  terms  which  we  easily  understand ;  and  we  can  guess,  by  the 
influence  they  have  upon  ourselves,  what  would  be  their  effects 
upon  the  fiery,  disputatious,  and  idle  citizens  of  Athens.  To  their 
literary  parties  however,  and  more  particularly  to  that  war  of  opi- 
nion, which  existed  between  the  philosophers  and  the  writers  for 
the  comic  stage,  we  have  nothing  analogous ;  but  it  was  as  keen, 
as  bitter,  and  as  unintermitting  as  any  opposition  of  politics  be- 
tween the  Whig  and  Tory  of  this  count^  :  even  the  subordinate 
animosities  between  the  comedian  and  the  flute-player,  who  was 
employed  to  regulate  the  steps  of  the  choral  movements,  give  oc- 
casion to  remarks  in  the  plays  of  Aristophanes,  (who  certainly  did 
not  want  for  the  esprit  de  corps,)  which  to  this  day  are  highly 
amusing.  Now  though  nobody  questions  the  general  sincerity 
of  those  who  advocate  Whig  or  Tory  principles  among  ourselves, 
yet  we  believe  the  warmest  arguers  on  either  side  would  not 
always  like  to  be  taken  to  the  letter  in  the  opinions  of  each  other, 
which  the  heat  of  argument  sometimes  elicits :  the  public  mean- 
while are  the  real  gainers  by  the  controversy — they  form  silently 
their  judgment  from  the  conflicting  parties,  and  often  set  right 
those  who  are  ostensibly  their  preceptors.  And  in  free  states  it 
is  right  that  all  this  should  be  so.  The  atmosphere  which  we 
breathe  is  purged  and  cleansed  in  the  same  manner :  the  explosion 
takes  place  above,  and  the  quiet  fields  below  are  only  made  sen- 
sible of  the  storm  by  the  showers  which  are  elicited  frcwn  the 
concussion,  and  which  fall  to  gladden,  to  fatten,  and  to  fertilize. 
Ill  this  sense,  Socrates,  as  a  philosopher,  was  fair  game  for  Aris- 
tophanes, as  a  comedian ;  and  the  good  sense  of  the  former  (per- 
haps the  most  predominant  feature  in  his  wonderful  mind)  woukl 
lead  him  to  be  the  first  to  laugh  at  the  absurdity,  and  would  teacb 
him  that  in  a  free  state  it  was  better  that  many  things  should  eva- 
porate in  a  lau^h  than  in  a  more  serious  Way.  Many  other  points 
might  here  be  insisted  upon,  and  particularly  such  as  would  tend 
to  remove  those  prejudices,  which  lead  readers  to  suppose, 
that  Socrates  was,  at  the  time  of  the  exhibition  of  the  Clouds, 
the  same  important  personage  to  his  contemporaries  which  his 
doctrines  and  his  death  have  since  made  him  to  posterity ;  and 
that  therefore  any  attack  upon  him  must  have  been  the  effect  of 
envy  and  malevolence.  It  would  be  easy  to  prove,  that  Socrates, 
an  obscure  philosopher  just  commencing  his  career,  could  be  no 
great  object  of  envy  to  Aristophanes,  already  high  in  fame,  and 
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ahinmg  in  a  branch  of  that  particular  profession  ^^lere  it  was  to 
peculiarlj  the  object  of  ambition  m  Athens  to  excel.    The  rda* 
tioDships  of  rank, — those  rektions  which  all  are  so  ready  to  deny 
as  inftuencmg  their  conduct,  but  which^  in  fact,  cerate  so  strong^ 
vifoa  ally — might  here  also  be  mentioDed  with  effect;  and  it  would 
be  no  difficult  matter  to  Aew,  that  though  a  mistaken  contempt 
might  thus  be  generated,  there  would  be  small  grounds  for  sup* 
posing  a  decided  malev(4encey  in  a  man  of  rank  and  property,  to 
the  son  of  Phaenaret  the  midwife,  who  valued  his  house  widi  all 
its  contents  at  fiye  minaB«    Even  the  opposition  of  personal  charac* 
ter,  as  well  as  of  profession,  between  the  philosopher  and  the 
po^  ;<*— the  one  gay,  jovial,  light-hearted,  and  a  man  of  the  world ; 
the  other  serious,  thoughtful,  and  contemplative ;  witty  perhaps, 
but  from  the  vivacity  which  lies  in  the  intellect,  and  not  that  more 
sociable  one  wfaic^  lies  in  the  temperament,  might  not  be  unde- 
serving of  remark;  and  still  more  might  we  insist  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  personal  appearance  of  Socrates  (which  we 
described  more  at  length  than  persons  of  good  taste  m^ht  think 
warnmtable,  on  purpose  to  give  effect  to  this  remark)  was  a  con- 
uderation  to  a  poet,  part  of  whose  entertainment  consisted  in  the 
ridiculousness*  of  his  masks  : — but  we  hasten  to  remarks  of  a 
more  important  tendency,  and  we  shall  discuss  them  as  freely,  but 
as  candidly  as  we  have  every  oth^  part  of  our  subject. 

The  name  of  Socrates  is  known  to  most  readers,  we  believe, 
only  by  the  page  of  history,  ^here  nothing  appears  in  its  undress; 
and  even  to  paeons  tolenjbly  conversant  with  the  learned  lan- 
guages, the  knowledge  of  this  smgnlar  man  is  ofteu  confined  to 
that  beautiful  little  work  of  X^iophon,  which  mdeed  deserves  the 
classical  appellation  of  '  golden,'  and  to  that  immortal  Trilogy 
of  Plato,  which  has  been  embalmed  by  the  tearsf  of  all  ages. 
When  we  read  the  admirable  system  of  ethics  (some  few  blots 
excepted)  which  is  laid  open  in  the  former,  and  the  simple  narra- 
tions which  conduct  the  author  of  them  to  the  close  of  his  mor- 
tal career  m  the  latter,  it  is  not  simply  a  burst  of  admiration,  or 
grief,  or  horror,  which  breaks  from  us,  but  a  union  of  all  three, 
so  profound,  and  so  involved,  that  the  mind  must  be  strong  in- 
deed, which  csm  prevent  the  feelings,  for  a  time,  from  mastering 
the  judgment.  Few  readers,  we  believe,  even  make  the  attempt : 
the  prison  scene  is  an  agony  of  suffering,  to  which  the  inind  gives 

♦  *Ein  TO  ytXwcfrt^  lff^»/i*«T»^iTo  it  the  expression  of  Julius  PoUox  (lib.  Iv.  c.  19), 
when  speaking  of  the  comic  mask.    See  also  Lucian  de  Salt.  v.  v.  p.  141. 

t  One  of  tlie  greatest,  wisest,  and  best  men  of  antiquity,  and  whose  little  infirmities 
only  made  him  the  mure  amiable,  confesses  that  he  never  read  the  Pbaedon  without  an 
agony  of  tears.  Quid  dicam  de  Socrate  ?  cujus  uorti  Ulaebryniare  soleo  Flatonem  legeos. 
-^.  dif  Nta,  Ihor,  Ub.  viii. 
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"way  that  it  may  not  be  torn  by  opposing  it ;  Socrates  drinking  the 
poison  shocks  the  imagination — we  feel,  such  is  the  merit  of  the 
sufferer^  or  such  the  consummate  skill  of  his  biographer^  as  if  a 
sin  had  been  committed  against  human  nature — we  think  for  a  mo- 
ment that  a  chasm  has  been  left  in  society  which  can  never  again 
be  filled  up.  It  is  an  invidious  task  to  interrupt  the  current  of 
such  feelings,  even  if  there  be  any  thing  illegitimate  in  their 
source :  fortunately  for  the  honour  of  our  species  these  feelings 
are  mostly  r^ht  in  their  application,  and  what  deductions  are 
made  can  be  supplied  from  higher  sour<jes«  What  these  deduc- 
tions are  we  must  explain,  and  we  believe  the  minds  and  the 
authorities  of  much  more  learned  persons  than  ourselves,  vidll  go 
with  us  in  the  explanation. 

We  have  referred  to  twobooks,  (forming  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  Ckarta  SocraticcRyOT  those  writings  by  which  the  manners,  life 
and  doctrines  of  Socrates  may  be  made  familiar  to  us)  as  mcluding 
almost  all  that  is  known  of  this  extraordinary  man  by  the  generality 
of  readers.  These  books  form  part  of  the  system  of  education  in 
most  of  our  great  schools :  they  are  read  at  anage,  when  the  feelings 
are  warm,  the  impressions  vivid  and  lively,  and  when  the  pride  of 
learning  is  beginning  to  operate  very  strongly.  This  course  of 
study  necessarily  brings  two  names  into  contact,  which  are  often 
afterwards  connected  merely  for  the  purpose  of  making  dangerous 
and  unworthy  comparisons.  Youthful  and  inquisitive  minds  see 
that  system  of  ethics,  which  they  are  told,  more  particularly 
forms  the  internal  evidence  for  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, in  some  measure  laid  open  by  the  hand  of  Xenophon ; 
they  see  the  immortality  of  the  soul  intimated  in  the  dialogues  of 
Plato,  and  did  their  researches  extend  farther  into  the  Socratic  phi- 
losophy, they  might  see  dark  suggestions  of  many  of  the  other  great 
Scriptural  doctrines — the  nature  of  moral  evil,  the  originally  happy 
state  of  man,  the  deluge,  the  doctrine  of  free  will,  and  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  The  much  greater  doctrines  of 
Kepentance  and  the  Atonement  they  do*  not  see  displayed;  but 
neither  the  voices  of  their  own  conscience  nor  a  commerce  with 
the  world,  have  taught  them  the  truly  divine  hand  manifested  in 
the  former;  and  the  incomplete  development  of  their  faculties 
renders  them  utterly  incapable  of  duly  estimatmg  the  latter.  We 
know  that  we  ^  speak  from  higher  authority  than  our  own,  when 
we  say  that  the  consequences  of  these  early  impressions  are  often 
fatal ;  that  men  are  thus  made  half-wise  in  human  learning  and 
utterly  ignorant  in  that  better  wisdom,  which  makes  wise  unto 
salvation.  A  deeper  research  into  the  writings  of  the  Socratic 
school  might  lead  them  to  appreciate  somewhat  better  that  pro- 
found maxim,  which  does  so  much  honour  to  the  most  thought- 
ful 
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fill  and  philosophic  people  in  Europe^that  there  is  no  philosophy 
so  deep  as  the  philosophy  of  Christianity ;  but  time,  opportunity^ 
and,  we  may  add,  a  more  competent  share  of  scholarship  than 
sometimes  falls  to  the  lot  of  such  persons,  are  necessary  to  the 
task;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  they  are  left  a  prey  to  doubt» 
and  disquietudes,  from  which  even  the  consciousness  of  an  upright 
and  unblemished  life  does  not  at  all  times  remove  the  sting.""" 

We  have  for  this  reason  felt  less  compunction  than  we  should 
otherwise  have  done  in  removing  any  prop  to  virtue,  however  mis- 
placed, by  displaying  some  proofs  in  the  preceding  part  of  our  re- 
marks, that  the  character  of  Socrates  was  a  little  more  open  to  re- 
mark, than  some  admirers  in  their  ignorance  are  aware  of,  and  more 
than  some  in  their  knowledge,  are  willing  to  bring  into  notice. 
Learned  and  impartial  men,  well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  will 
do  ns  the  justice  to  say,  that  some  points  are  not  pressed  so  closely 
as  they  might  have  been,  and. that  had  we  not  confined  ourselves 
to  the  two  authors,  from  whom  we  have  very  rarely  deviated,  our 
remarks  might  have  been  conveyed  in  a  higher  tone  of  censure. 
Our  object,  however,  has  been,  not  to  depreciate  Socrates,  but  to 
do  justice  to  a  man,  whose  motives,  we  think,  have  been  much 
mistak^en,  and  whose  character,  in  consequence,  has  been 'unduly 
depreciated.  In  pursuing  our  remarks  upon  Xenophon  and  Plato^ 
the  two  highest  and  most  genuine  authoritie;3,  to  which  we  can 
g«  for  the  character  of  Socrates,  a  little  more  may  turn  up  for  the 
justification  of  Aristophanes. 

Dates  and  periods  make  no  great  figure  in  literary  discussions ; 
but  they  are  often  of  the  utmost  importance  in  settling  the  real 
truth  of  things.  Our  opinions  of  Socrates  are  derived  entirely 
from  the  writings  of  Xenophon,  Plato  and  Aristophanes ;  and  we 
believe  many  readers  class  all  these  persons  in  their  minds  as 
immediate  contemporaries,  and  perhaps,  from  a  passage  in  Plato's 
Banquet,  as  living  in  habits  of  society  together.  This  was  so  far 
from  being  the  case,  that  the  two  great  biographers  of  Socrates  v^ere 
actually  children  in  the  nursery,  at  the  time  the  Clouds  were  brought 
upon  the  stage ;  the  future  master  of  the  Academy  being  then 
but  six  years  old,  and  Xenophon  within  a  year  of  the  same  age. 
Had  these  difficultiies  rested  only  on  the  testimony  of  such  a 
man  as  Diogenes  Laertius,  whose  sins  of  forgetfulness  (ju^vij/tovixa 
ofMt^jLweTa)  are  almost  proverbial,  they  need  not  have  demanded 

*  The  nature  of  our  work  did  not  require  us  to  go  very  deeply  into  this  discussion ; 
and  we  are  glad  that  it  did  not.  A  book  was  put  into  our  hands,  just  as  we  reached' 
this  part  of  our  subject,  a  few  pages  of  which  convinced  us,  that  in  pursuing  the  matter 
farther  we  might  very  easily  have  exposed  ourselves  to  the  charge  of  incompetence. 
See  Lectures  on  the  Comparison  between  Paganism  and  Christianity,  by  the  present 
Peao  of  Westminster,  Dr.  Ireland. 
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mudi  inveatigation;  but  vfhen  we  find  the  mistake  ongiiiati»^ 
with  a  writer  in  general  so  accurate  as  *Strabo,  it  bec<Mnes  us 
to  state  the  grounds  of  our  dissent  from  them.  In  the  battle 
of  Delium,  which  took  place  one  year  before  the  representatioia 
of  the  Clouds,  Socrates  is  represented  by  both  these  writers 
as  saving  the  Kfe  of  Xenopbon,  durmg  the  retreat  which  fol- 
lowed tlmt  celebrated  engagement.  Now  this  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  is  a  ridiculous  fiction.  The  first  important  event  in 
the  very  eventful  life  of  Xenophon  was  his  joining  the  expedition 
of  Cyrus,  a  prince  certainly  not  without  errors,  but  whose  cha- 
racter, like  that  of  many  of  the  other  Persian  princes  and  nobles, 
contrasts  very  favourably  with  the  rude  republicans,  with  whom 
they  were  brought  so  much  into  contact.  This  expedition  is  settled 
by  chroHologists  as  taking  place  just  twenty-one  years  after  the  battle 
of  Delium ;  and  Xenophon,  who  has  left  us  so  matchless  an  ac- 
count of  that  interesting  expedition,  calls  himself  at  the  time  a 
young  man  (viavKmoi),  and  gives  us  to  understand  that  his  close 
pursuit  of  philosophy,  coupled  with  his  early  years,  excited  the 
mirth  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  till  circumstances  had  taught  them  to 
appreciate  the  practical  effects,  which  often  result  from  such  theo- 
retical pursuits.  The  English  historian  of  Greece,  who  to  the  ut- 
most bolcfaiess  and  originality  of  opinion,  unites  the  greatest  patience 
and  minuteness  of  research,  settles  the  age  of  Xenophon  at  the  time 
of  his  first  connexion  with  Cyrus  at  six  or  seven  mid  twenty.  What 
Socrates  therefore  really  was  at  the  time  of  the  representation  of 
the  Clouds,  and  how  far  the  poet  was  justified  in  his  attack,  neither 
of  the  two  persons,  from  whom  alone  any  authentic  accounts  re- 
specting him  have  come  down  to  us,  could  possibly  tell :  th^  inter- 
course with  their  great  master  must^have  commenced  long  after  the 
period  in  question,  smd  apparently  the  whole  of  Xenophon's  work, 
and  no  doubt  many  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato  were  written  at  a 
time,  when  for  their  own  personal  safety  it  became  them  to  com- 
municate rather  what  they  wished  to  be  made  known  respecting 
their  great  leader,  than  what  they  could  make  known.  These 
writers,  besides,  differ  considerably  in  their  accounts  of  their 
master :  in  some  points  they  are  almost  diametrically  opposite 
to  each  other,  in  others  they  evidently  write  at  each  other ; 
j^  perhaps  the  same  remark  may  have  struck  our  readers, 
which  has  often  occurred'  to  ourselves,  that  as  the  Boost  ex- 
cellent of  Xenophon's  compositions  is  that  which  he  deriyes 
entirely  from  Socrates,  so  the  most  noble  and  the  most  perfect 
work  of  Platof  is  that  into  which  even  the  name  of  Socrates  does 
not  enter.     Now  when  an  enemy  and  a  friend  give  something 

*  la  lib.  ix.  p.  278.  t  The  Treatise  on  Legislation. 
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like  tbe  same  accomit  of  a  person;  and  ei^peciaUy  when  tke 
favouring  party  has  had  previously  a  warning  voice  to  caudon  him 
as  to  the  line  he  might  take  in  his  delineation^  a  strong  presump- 
tion arises,  that  tke  joint  opinion  of  two  such  persons  comes 
nearer  to  the  truth,  than  that  of  a  single  individual^  however 
respectable  in  character,  or  gifted  with  talent.    Mow  we  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  the  single  foct  of  Socrates  receiving  pay  for 
his  instructions    excepted,  (the    great  chiEu*ge    of  making  the 
worse  apjpear  the  better  catue  has  been  already  disposed   of,) 
the  mysticism,  the  garrulity,  the  hair-splitting  niceties  of  laur 
guage,  the  contempt  for  exterior  appearance,  the  inelanch<Jy 
temperament,  the  strong  addiction  to  physical  pursuits,  the  be- 
lief in   a  supernatural  agency,  to  an  extent  not  precisely  re- 
cognized by  the  religion  of  his  country,,  every  single  trait  of 
the  Aristephanic  Socrates  may  be  traced  in  the  Plaitonic,  and  in 
some  cases  with  aggravating  circumstances,  which,  if  the  poet 
had  been  ill  disposed  towards  the  philosopher,  or  had  even  had 
any  more  personal  knowledge  of  him,  than  what  necessarily  hap- 
pened in  a  town,  not  of  very  considerable  population,  and  whose 
customs  and  manners  brought  all  persons  more  into  contact, 
than  the  habits  of  modem  society  do,  would  certainly  not  have 
been  suppressed  in  a  picture,  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  wilftd 
perversion  and  malevolent  misrepresentation.    What  are  we  to 
conclude  from  all  this  ?  Our  own  inference  is,  that  the  Clouds 
was  not  written  for  the  purpose  of  exposmg  Soo^tes,  but  thi^ 
Socrates  was  selected  {and  for  reasons  previously  mentioned)  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  more  effect  to  the  Clouds,  as  an  ingenious 
satire  directed  against  the  sophists  and  the  pemicioos  system;  of 
public  education  at  Athens :  so  hr  from  its  being  a  wilful  mi^e,- 
presentation,  dictated  by  envy  or  jealousy,  we  believe  that  the 
parties  were  very  little  luiown  to  each  other;  that  the  character 
of  Socrates  made  much  that  sort  of  impression  on  the  poet,  which 
we  designed  our  own  portrait  of  him  should  make  upon  our 
readers ;  and  we  affirm,  that  it  is  a  much  more  difficult  problem 
to  solve,  why  Aristophanes  should  be  singularly  right  in  his  re- 
presentation of  others,  and  singularly  wrong  m  his  representation 
of  Socrates ;  than  it  is  to  take  the  plain  case,  that  the  poet  drew 
the  philosopher,  such  as  he  knew  him  at  the  time  to  be,  (which 
we  think  not  improbable,)  or  such,  as  he  judged  him,  from  a 
very  imperfect  knowledge,  to  be,  wUch  we  mink  more  than  pro- 
bable.    We  go  one  step  farther ;  we  are  so  far  from  blaming  the 
poet  for  the  course  he  pursued  in  consequence  of  this  real  or 
mistaken  knowledge,  that  we  think  him  entitled  to  Ahe  gratitude 
of  posterity  for  the  assumption  and  the  execution  of  the  task. 
We  are  all  fond  of  the  expression  that  Socrates  brought  down 
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philosophy  from  the  clouds  (and  certainly  till  his  time  the  cloud  sr 
bad  been  her  principal  residence)  to  live  among  men.  If  the  poet 
found  him  on  his  journey  for  that  purpose,  he  was  not  to  know 
the  nature  of  the  philosopher's  errand;  and  the  wholesome  re- 
proof, that  was  dealt  him  on  the  occasion,  (for  our  virtues  and 
our  vices,  our  merits  and  our  demerits  are  often  the  children  of 
circumstances,)  had  perhaps  the  power  of  directing  his  mind 
to  better  pursuits. 

We  feel  that  our  remarks  ought  here  to  close,  and  that  any  fur- 
ther observations  may  perhaps  have  the  effect  of  weakening  our 
preceding  arguments.  But  he,  who  has  been  lingering  over  the 
delightful  pages  of  Xenophon  and  Plato,  willingly  deceives  him- 
self by  supposing,  that  a  few  remarks  on  the  personal  history  of 
the  two  great  biographers  of  Socrates,  the  friend  of  Agesilaus  and 
Cyrus,  and  the  master  of  the  Academy,  may  yet  be  allowed  him, 
and  that  in  perusing  them,  the  relations  between  their  great  master 
and  the  comic  poet  may  be  still  further  elucidated .  Early  in  life, 
Xenophon  had  been  thrown  into  those  situations,  which  make  a 
man  think  and  act  for  himself ;  which  teach  him  practically  how 
much  more  important  it  is,  that  there  should  be  fixed^  principles 
of  right  and  wrong  in  the  minds  of  men  in  general,  than  that  there 
should  be  a  knowledge  of  letters  or  a  feeling  of  their  elegance  in 
the  minds  of  a  few.  The  writer,  who  has  thrown  equal  interest 
into  the  account  of  a  retreating  army,  and  the  description  of  a 
scene  of  coursing;  who  has  described  with  the  same  fidelity 
a  common  groom,  and  a  perfect  pattern  of  conjugal  fidelity, 
such  a  man  had  seen  life  under  aspects,  which  taught  him  to 
know  that  there  were  things  of  infinitely  more  importance  than 
the  turn  of  a  phrase,  the  music  of  a  cadence,  and  the  other  niceties, 
which  are  wanted  by  a  luxurious  and  opulent  metropolis. — He 
did  not  write,  like  his  fellow-disciple,  for  the  suppers  and  the 
sjpdposiac  meetings  of  Athens-^he  had  no  eye,  like  Plato,  to  the 
jokers  by  profession  (yeXwroTroio/),  whose  business  it  was  to  despatch 
books  and  authors  between  the  courses,  and  to  fill  up  those  inter- 
vals, when  guests  look  round  to  see  who  is  guilty  of  the  last 
pause  in  conversation — his  Socrates  was  not  to  be  exhibited,  as 
we  believe  the  real  Socrates  often  exhibited  himself,  a  sort  of 
'  bon  enfant,'  a  boon  companion  for  the  petits-mattres  of  the  Ilis- 
sus ;  who  sought  to  win,  by  dropping  even  the  decent  gravity 
of  a  preceptor,  and  who  endeavoured  to  reclaim  by  affecting  a 
show  of  what  in  his  heart  he  must  have  loathed  and  detested. 
Estranged  from  his  own  country  at  first  by  choice,  and  very 
soon  afterwards  by  necessity,  Xenophon  became,  almost  before 
the  age  of  manhood,  a  citizen  of  the  world ;  and  the  virtuous 
feelings,  which  were  necessary  in  a  mind  constituted  as  his  was, 
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let  loose  from  the  channels  of  mere  patriotism,  took  into  their 
comprehensive  bosom  the  welfare  of  the  world.  Life,  which 
had'  commenced  with  him  in  a  manner  singularly  active  and 
romantically  perilous,  was  very  soon  exchanged  for  that  quiet 
solitude,  which  either  finds  men  good  or  makes  them  so.  Iii 
his  delightful  retirement  at  Scillus,"^  amid  those  enchanting 
rural  scenes,  where  a  bad  man  finds  himself  an  anomaly  in  the 
beautiful  and  harmonious  works  of  nature-  around  him,  Xenor 
phon  had  ample  leisure  to  meditate  on  all  that  he  Jiad  seen. or 
heard.  The  *  digito  monstrarier,'  that  great  stumbling-block 
of  weak  heads,  and  of  those,  who  do  not  know  how  trifling 
the  applause  of  the  world  is  to  him  who  appeals  only  to 
his  own  breast  for.  the  motives  of  his  actions,  could  not 
here  apply  to  Xenophon — to  him  the  present  time  was  as  no-  / 
thing ;  he  lived  only  to  the  past  and  for  the  future.  In  such 
a  situation,  the  lessons  of  morality  received  from  Socrates 
would,  rise  up  in  his  mind — how  much  aided  by  early  intimacy 
with  Cyrus,  and  by  the  knowledge  thereby,  acquired  of  the  sen- 
Um^its  of  chivalry  and  honour,  inherent  in  monarchical  govem-r 
ments,  and  how  much  improved  by  subsequent  connection  with 
the  most  virtuous  state  of  Greece,  and  with  Agesilaus,  the  most 
distinguished  man  in  that  state — his  own  beautiful  writings  suiE-* 
ciently  testify.  His  own  high  talents,  aided  by  such  experience 
and  such  connections,  would  teach  him  what  to  omit,  and  what 
to  press  in  a  work  which  was  not  intended  for  the  wits  and 
s^avants  of  Athens,  but  which  was  meant  to  be  one  of  those 
eternal  possessions,  those  xi^jxardt  h$  asi,  which  great  minds  g^ 
nerate  and  perfect  in  solitude  and  retirement.  It  is  the  Ethics 
therefore  of  Socrates,  that  are  chiefly  unfolded  in  the  admirable 
Memorabilia  of  Xenophon ;  and  after  admitting  that  many  of  the 
higher  doctrines  of  antiquity  are  but  negatives  oC  the  Christian 
precepts,  he  must  be  dead,  we  think,  to  the  moral  sense,  who  does 
not  feel  fi  burst  of  exultation  within  him,  at  seeing  how  much 
even  unassisted  nature  is  able  to  produce.  But  tlie  intellect,  (and 
we  are  apt  to  think  from  the  extraordinary  mimetic  powers  of  the 
narrator,)  the  manners  of  the  real  Sofcrates  were  left  to  be  dis- 
played.by  a  man,  to  whom,  when  we  say  that  Xenophon  can  bear 
no  comparison  in  point  of  genius,  we  only  ascribe  to  him  an  in- 
feriority, which  he  shares  in  common  with  all  mankind;    the 

*  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  rational  or  more  -delightful  life,  than  a  few  words 
of  Diogenes  Laertius  describe  Xenophon  as  leading  in  that  *  loop-hole  of  retreat  :* 
fkmvbtv  hETiXet  nvnyirmt  xrt»  rug  <pi\yg  b^iw,  hai  rag  Wo^tag  ovyy^a^.  lib.  ii.  seg.  of. 
Book8,--8tudy,— cowposition ;— the  healthj  sports  of  the  field,  and  the  enjoyments  of 
wcial  recreation, — nothing  seems  wantuig  to  the  picture,  which  our  imaginations  are 
accustomed  to  draw  of  an  accomplished  heathen  philosopher. 
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Stageirite  alotte  excqpted,  whose  Enteleckeia  mtj  peihsps  be 
put  on  a  par  widi  the  Eros,  or  inspiratioii  of  the  great  master  of 
the  academy.  We  leave  him  who  has  not  yielded  to  the  argu- 
ments brought  forward  by  vs  for  the  justification  of  Ari8t(q;diaiie8, 
to  have  his  indignation  neutralised  by  the  Dialogues  of  Plato^ 
Let  him  peruse  these,  and  he  will  dismiss  the  Qouds  of  Ari^o- 
phanes  as  the  best-natured  of  men  dismissed  the  fly  which  had 
buzzed  about  him  and  annoyed  hun. 

A  ^rasp  and  a  eapacity  d  mind  the  most  astonishing — a  ^»irit 
inquisitive  and  scrutmising — a  subtlety  painfully  acute — ^a  compre- 
hensiveness which  could  embrace  with  equal  ease  the  SMaUeat  and 
most  lofty  knowledge — a  suppleness  virhich  with  ahnost  incrediMe 
facility  could  descend  from  the  deepest  abstraction  to  the  com- 
monest topics  of  the  world — a  temper  whidi  in  the  heat  of  disputa- 
tion could  preserve  the  most  perfect  selfrpossesrion,  and  throw  iato 
disquisitions,  whkh  must  have  been  the  result  of  long  study,  soli*- 
tude  and  profound  meditation,  all  the  graces  of  society  and  the 
qualifying  embellishments  of  the  most  perfect  good-breeding; — 
these  are  qualities  which  seem  to  have  been  inherent  in  the  ound 
ol  Plato,  and  with  these  he  has  according  OMiowed  the  persMMi 
whom  he  in  general  selected  for  the  organ  of  conveying  ^irjoint 
sentiments  to  the  world.  In  this  union  of  opposite  qualities,  ^lato 
may  be  said  to  resemble  the  Homeric  cham  of  gold :  if  one  end 
rested  on  earth,  the  other  had  its  termanatioo  in  heaven.  A  resi- 
dence in  courts  (and  tiie  court  of  Dionysius  seems  to  have  been  no 
ordinary  one)  adds  to  his  attractions  some  of  thoae  charms  vi4uch 
are  so  rarely  found  in  republican  writers :  that  tone  of  good  aodety, 
which  sifts  without  exhausting,  and  plays  upon  the  surface  as  if 
'  to  take  breath  from  having  soundecl  the  bottom; — that  c(»rrect- 
ness  of  observation  which,  acting  rather  as  die  annalist  than  die 
spy  in  sodety,  gives  to  raillery  itself  the  dnracter  of  wit,  and  to 
scandal  a  half  tone  of  biogra^y; — that  tact,  rapid  as  light  Basti 
unerring  as  instinct,  whidi,  charitable  as  it  may  be  to  unassum* 
ing  apd  natural  manners,  seizes  instantly  upon  pret^ision,  and  lays 
k  bare  widi  pitiless  sevmty; — that  delicate  intuition,  which  k 
manners,  in  conversation,  and  in  authorship  watches  with  jealousy 
that  nice  point,  where  self-<€ommendation  beginning,  the  commen- 
dation of  others  is  snre  to  cease :  all  this  may  be  seen  in  Plato, 
and  if  less  perfectly  than  in  some  modem  writers,  it  was  only 
because  that  sex,  in  whose  society  it  is  best  learnt,  had  not  yet 
been  able  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  democratical  tyranny,  or  to 
attain  the  accomplishments  of  a  liberal  education,  without  for- 
feiting what  ought  to  be  dearer  to  them  than  any  accomplish- 
ments.   At  once  a  geometrician  and  a  poet,  the  understanding 
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and  tb^  fancy  find  in  Plato  a  purveyor  equally  bountiful :  for  the 
one  he  supplies  solid  food^  and  tie  captivates  the  other  by  the 
most  beautiful  fables  and  tales.    To  his  treasures  the  east  and 
the  south  equally  contributed :  he  pours  forth  the  one  in  all  the 
pomp  of  oriental  richness  and  profusion,  with  the  lavish  hand  of 
youthful  extravagance ;  and  his  intercourse  with  Egypt  enables 
him  to  cast  over  his  writings  the  imposing  reserve  of  that  myste- 
rious e\dy  who  has  surrounded  the  impotence  of  her  old  age 
"with  a  solemn  reverence,  by  affecting  the  posjsession  of  treasures, 
of  which  she  mysteriously  withholds  the  key.     To  Plato  the  pre- 
sent and  the  future  seem  alike ;  he  haa  amassed  in  himself  all 
the  knowledge  of  the  first ;  he  paints  the  present  to  the  life,  and 
by  some  wonderful  instinct,  he  has  given  dark  hints,  as  if  the 
most  important  events  which  were  to  happen  after  his  time,  had 
not  been  wholly  hidden  from  his  sight.     Less  scientific  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  materials  than   his  great  scholar  the   Sta- 
geirite,  he  has  infinitely  more  variety,  more  spirit,  more  beauty ; 
evincing  at  every  step,  that  it  was  in  his  own  choice  to  become  the 
most  profound  of  philosophers,  the  most  pointed  of  satirists,  the 
greatest  of  orators,  or  the  most  sublime  of  poets;  or,  by  a  skilful 
combination  of  all,  to  form  such  a  character  as  the  vyorld  had 
never  yet  seen,  nor  was  ever  after  to  witness.     Nor  is  the  lan- 
guage in  which  his  thoughts  are  conveyed  less  remarkable  than 
the  thoughts  themselves.     In  his  more  elevated  passages,  he  rises, 
like  his  own  ''^Prometheus,  to  heaven,  and  brings  down  from 
thence  the  noblest  of  all  thefts — Wisdom  with  Fire :  but  in  ge- 
neral, calm,  pure,  and  unaffected,  his  style  flows  like  a  stream 
which  gurgles  its  own  music  as  it  runs ;  and  his  works  rise  like 
the  great  fabric  of  Grecian  literature,  of  which  they  are  the  best 
model,  in  calm  and  noiseless  majesty,  like  the  palace  of  Aladdin 
rearing  itself  from  an  ethereal  base,  or  like  that  temple,  equally 
gorgeous  and  more  real,  in  which 

*  No  workman's  steel,  no  ponderous  axes  rung ; 
Like  some  tall  palm  the  noiseless  fabric  sprung/ 

Hcber's  Paksttne. 

That  Socrates  could  have  so  commanded  the  spirits  of  t^^o 
men  so  gifted  as  Xenophon  and  Plato,  that  they  may  be  said  to 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  delineation  of  his  character  and 
sentiments,  is  a  proof  of  ascendancy  which  gives  us  the  most 
astonishing  opinion  of  his  powers.  It  cannot  however  be  suf- 
ficiently regretted  that  he  did  not  take  the  task  upon  himself:  the 
most  interesting  book,  perhags,  that  ever  could  have  been  written, 
would  have  been  that  which  traced  gradually  and  minutely  the 
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progress  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  So^erates,  aad  through  \flKit 
changes  and  circumstances  he  arrived  at  that  system  of  opmions 
whichy  if  they  sometimes  remind  us  of  what  unassisted  nature 
must  be,  more  often  recall  to  us, '  How  glorious  a  piece  of  work 
man  is !  how  noble  in  reason !  how  infinite  in  faculties !  in  ap- 
prehension how  like  a  god !'  •  This,  however,  has  not  been  done ; 
',  and  Socrates  must  now  be  taklen  as  we  find  him :  by  thus  leaving 
V  Ihi  task  to  others,  he  has  perhaps  gained  something  iu  reputa^ 
tjion  on  the  score  of  intellect,  but  it  can  neither  be  concealed  noi^ 
denied,  that  on  the  side  of  manners  and  morals,  he  has  h>st  much 
both  in  purity  and  dignity. 

We  are  aware  that,  in  offering  these  remarks,  we  come  across 
many  prejudices  and  prepossessions ;  but  in  making  liiem  we  have 
been  conscious  of  no  bias  on  our  own  minds,  and  we  confident 
trust  to  the  truth  and  the  utility  of  them  for  our  apology. 
*  Se  la  voce  sar^  iholesta 
,     N«l  ptemo^gosto^  vital  nutrimento 
V.   ,  '       .  ■  '  A'  Luficefk  poi  quandO  sar^  digesta/ 


Art.  II. — Personal  Narrative  of  Travels  to  the  Equinoctial 
Regions  of  the  New  Continent,  during  the  yectrs  1799 — 1804* 
By  Alexander  de  Humboldt  and  Aim6  Bonpland ;  with  Maps, 
Plans,  &c.  vol.  iv.     London,  18 19. 
nPHE  fourth  volume  of  Baron  de  Humboldt's  '  Personal  Nar- 
-^    rative'  has  all  the  beauties  and  all  the  blemishes  of  the  three 
preceding  ones.     Like  them  it  exhibits  an  exuberance  of  style  and 
a  weight  of  diction  in  treating  of  the  most  common  occurrences^ 
which  ^uld  scarcely  be  tolerated  if  it  were  not  for  the  solidity  of 
tl^  Judgment  and  the  justness  of  the  conceptions^ — but,  on  the  va- 
rioiis  icqiarenieats  of  thils  accomplished  traveller,  we  have  dwelt  so 
largely '  on  former  occasions,  that  any  thing  we  could  now  add 
would  only  appear  superfluous;  we  shall,  therefore,  content  our- 
selves with  observing,  that  he  is  so  deeply  versed  in  the  study  of 
nature,  and  possessed  of  such  facility  in  bringing  to  bear,  on  every 
object  that  arrests  his  attention,  so  vast  a  fund  of  knowledge,  that  we 
may  say  of  him,  in  physics,  what  was  said  of  Barrow  in  divinity^ 
that  he  never  quits  a  subject  till  he  has  exhausted  it. 

But  this  very  facility,  which  perhaps  may  be  thought  the  highest 
praise  that  could  be  bestowed,  as  applied  to  a  series  of  philosophical 
essays,  or  distinct  dissertations  on  physical  subjects,  becotnes  a  fault 
in  the  personal  narrative  of  voyages  or  travels;  at  least  the  bulk 
of  readers  will  be  very  apt  to  lay  down  the  book  on  finding  the 
thread  of  the  story  perpetually  interrupted  by  a  learned  disqui- 
sition of  a  dozen  pages  on  the  geognostical  constitution  of  a  chain 
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(](f  moiintainiSy  or  the  lines  of  isothermar temperature.  Dissertations 
of  this  kind  will  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  them  from  taking  the 
trouble  to  cull'  those  numerous  beauties  which,  in  an  unincumbered 
narrative,  would  have  carried  them  along  with  an  irresistible  impulse. 
M.de  Humboldt  may  perhaps  reply,  that  he  writes  for  the  learned ; 
be  it  so :  yet  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  there  are  few  of  those 
most  devoted  to  pure  abstract  science,  or  physical  research,  who 
^vouId  not  rather  see  each  subject  treated  separately  and  apart,  than 
thus  find  them  all  mixed  up  with  common-place  observations  and 
matters  of  ordinary  occurrence.  W  ith  a  little  management,  we  con* 
ceive,he  might  have  adapted  his  volumes  to  every  kind  of  reader— * 
he  might,  for  example,  have  given  an  uninterrupted  narrative  of 
incidents,  with  views  of  society  and  manners,  descriptions  of  natural 
objects,  accompanied  with  such  reflections  and  observations  as  na- 
turally rise  out  of  them ;  and  no  traveller  knows  how  to  catch  the 
prominent  features  of  objects,  and  turn  them  to  account  better  than 
Baron  de  Humboldt.  Tlie  scientific  descriptions,  and  the  disserta- 
tions to  which  they  might  lead,  would  be  advantageously  thrown 
into  an  appendix,  where  they  would  be  more  accessible  and  mor^ 
acceptable  to  those  who  had  a  taste  for  such  matters. 

We  might  bring  forward  the  whole  of  the  first  chapter  of  the 
present  volume  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  <)bjection  we  have 
taken  to  the  plan  of  the  '  Personal  Narrative.'  It  is  not  merely 
an  account  of  the  earthquake  which  happened  at  the  Caraccas 
twelve  years  after  (he  author  had  left  that  country,  but  a  complete 
dissertation  on  earthquakes  in  general:  for  the  introduction  of  thij? 
extraneous  topic  he  pleads  the  example  of  M.  de  la  Condamine, 
who  described  the  memorable  eruptions  of  the  volcano  of  Cotapaxi^ 
which  took  place  long  after  his  departure  from  Quito,  ^  I  trust' 
(says  he)  ^  I  shall  deserve  less  blame,  as  the  events  1  am  going  to 
relate  will  tend  to  elucidate  the  theory  of  volcanic  reactions,  or  the  ' 
influence  of  a  system  of  volcanoes,  on  a  vast  space  of  circumjacent 
country.'  So  far  from  blame,  we  should  say  he  is  deserving  of  ali 
praise  for  the  accumulation  of  facts  brought  to  bear  upon  this  ques- 
tion ;  all  we  object  to  is,  their  being  introduced  into  the  text  of  his 
Personal  Narrative.  There  is  something,  however,,  so  awful  in  the 
terrible  catastrophe  which  befel  the  city  of  Caraccas  On  the  S6th  of 
March,  that  we  cannot  forbear  transferring  some  account  of  it 
to  our  pages.  After  stating  a  multitude  of  facts,  in  connection  with 
each  other,  to  shew  '  the  relations  that  link  together  volcanoes  of  the 
same  group,'  and  which  pave  the  way  for  the  fatal  earthquake  in 
question,  M.  de  Humboldt  thus  proceeds. 

*  A  great  drought  prevailed  at  this  period  in  the  province  of  Vene- 
zuela. Kot  a  single  drop  of  rain  had  fallen  at  Caraccas,  or  in  the 
country  ninety  Teagues  round,  during  the  five  months  which  preceded 
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the  destruction  of  tbe  capital.  The  26th  of  March  was  a  remarkably 
hot  day.  Tbe  air  was  calm,  and  tbe  sky  unclouded.  It  was  Holy 
Thursday,  and  a  great  part  of  the  population  was  assembled  in  the 
churches.  Nothing  seemed  to  presage  the  calamities  of  the  day.  At 
seven  minutes  after  fuur  in  the  afternoon  the  first  shock  was  felt;  it 
was  sufficiently  powerful  to  make  the  bells  of  tbe  churches  tpll ;  it 
lasted  five  or  six  seconds,  during  which  time,  the  ground  was  in  a  con- 
tinual undulating  movement,  and  seemed  to  heave  up  like  a  boiling 
liquid.  The  danger  was  thought  to  be  past,  when  a  tremendous  sub- 
terraneous noise  was  heard,  resembling  the  rolling  of  thunder,  but 
louder,  and  of  longer  continuance,  than  that  heard  within  the  tropics  in 
time  of  storms.  This  noise  preceded  a  perpendicular  motion  of  three 
or  four  seconds,  followed  by  an  undulatory  movement  somewhat  longer. 
The  shocks  were  in  opposite  directions,  from  north  to  south,  and  from 
east  to  west.  Nothing  could  resist  the  movement  from  beneath  upward, 
and  undulations  crossing  each  other.  The  town  of  Caraccas  was  entirely 
overthrown.  Thousands  of  the  inhabitants  (between  nine  and  ten  thou- 
sand) were  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  houses  and  churches.  The  pro- 
cession had  not  yet  set  out ;  but  the  crowd  was  so  great  in  the  churches, 
that  nearly  three  or  four  thousand  persons  were  crushed  by  the  fall  of 
their  vaulted  roofs.  The  explosion  was  stronger  toward  the  north,  in 
that  part  of  the  town  situate  nearest  the  mountain  of  Avila,  and  the 
SJlla.  The  churches  of  la  Trinidad  and  Alta  Gracia,  which  were 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  and  the  naves  of  which  were 
supported  by  pillars  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  diameter,  left  a  mass  of 
ruins  scarcely  exceeding  five  or  six  feet  in  elevation.  The  sinking  of 
the  ruins  has  been  so  considerable,  that  there  now  scarcely  remain  any 
vestiges  of  pillars  or  columns.  The  barracks,  called  El  Quartel  de  San 
Carlos,  situate  farther  north  of  the  church  of  the  Trinity,  on  the  road 
from  the  Custom-house  de  la  Pastora,  almost  entirely  disappeared,  A 
regiment  of  troops  of  the  line,  that  was  assembled  under  arms,  ready  to 
join  the  procession,  was,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  men,  buried  under 
the  ruins  of  this  great  edifice.  Nine  tenths  of  the  fine  town  of  Caraccas 
were  entirely  destroyed.  ,  The  walls  of  the  houses  that  were  not  thrown 
down,  as  those  of  the  street  San  Juan,  near  the  Capuchin  Hospital, 
were  cracked  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  was  impossible  to  run  the  risk 
of  inhabiting  them.  The  effects  of  the  earthquake  were  somewhat  less 
violent  in  the  western  and  southern  parts  of  the  city,  between  the  prin- 
cipal square  and  the  ravin  of  Caraguata.  There,  the  cathedral,  sup- 
ported by  enormous  buttresses,  remains  standing. 

*  Estimating  at  nine  or  ten  thousand  the  number  of  the  dead  in  the  city 
of  Caraccas,  we  do  not  include  those  unhappy  persons,  who,  dangerously 
wounded,  perished  several  months  after,  for  want  of  fdod  and  proper 
care.  Tbe  night  of  Holy  Thursday  presented  the  most  distressing 
scene  of  desolation  and  sorrow.  That  thick  cloud  of  dust,  which,  rising 
above  the  ruins,  darkened  the  sky  like  a  fog,  had  settled  on  the  ground! 
J»Jo  shock  was  felt,  and  never  was  a  night  more  calm,  or  more  serene. 
The  moon,  nearly  full,  illumined  the  rounded  domes  of  the  Silla,  and 
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the  aspect  of  the  sky  formed  ft  perfect  contrast  to  that  of  the  earth, 
covered  with  the  dead,  aiid  heaped  with  ruins.  Mothers  were  seen 
bearing  in  their  arms  their  children,  whom  they  hoped  to  recnl  to  life.' 
Desolate  families  wandered  through  the  city  seeking  a  brother,  a  hus- 
Hnd,  a  friend,  of  whose  fate  they  were  ignorant,  and  whom  they 
believed  to  be  lost  in  the  crowd.  The  people  pressed  along  the  streets, 
which  could  no  more  be  recognized  but  by  long  lines  of  ruins. 

*  All  the  calamities  experienced  in  the  great  catastrophes  of  Lisbon,. 
Messina,  Lima,  and  Riobamba  were  renewed  on  the  fatal  day  of  the 
26th  of  March,  1S12.  The  wounded,  buried  under  the  ruins,  im- 
plored by  their  cries  the  help-  of  the  passers  by,  and  nearly  two  thou- 
sand were  dug  out.  Never  was  pity  displayed  in  a  more  affecting 
manner;  never  had  it  been  seen  more  ingeniously  active,  than  in  the 
efforts  employed  to  save  the  miserable  victims,  whose  groans  reached* 
the  ear. '  Implements  for  digging,  and  clearing  away  the  ruins  were 
entirely  wanting ;  apd  the  people  were  obliged  to  use  their  bare  hands,' 
to  disinter  the  living.  The  wounded,  as  well  as  the  sick  who  had 
escaped  from  the  hospitals,  were  laid  on  the  banks  of  the  small  river 
Guayra.  They  found  no  shelter  but  the  foliage  of  trees.  Beds,  linen 
to  dress  the  wounds,  instruments  of  surgery,  medicines,  and  objects  of 
the  most  urgent  necessity,  were  buried  under  the  ruins.  Every  thing, 
even  food,  was  wanting  during  the  fii-st  days.  Water  became  alike 
scarce  in  the  interior  of  the  city.  The  commotion  had  rent  the  pipes 
of  the  fountains;  the  falling  in  of  the  earth  had  choaked  up  the  springs 
that  supplied  them;  and  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  have  water, 
to  go  down  to  the  river  Guayra,  which  was  considerably  swelled ;  and 
then  vessels  to  convey  the  water  were  wanting. 

*  There  remained  a  duty  to  be  fulfilled  toward  the  dead,  enjoined  at 
once  by  piety,  and  ttte  dread  of  infection.  It  being  impossible  to  inter 
so  many  thbusand  corpses,  half-buried  under  the  ruins,  commissaries 
were  appointed  to  burn  the  bodies :  and  for  this  purpose  funeral  piles 
were  erected  between  the  heaps  of  ruins.  This  ceremony  lasted  several 
days.  Amid  so  many  public  calamities,  the  people  devoted  themselves 
to  those  religious  duties,  which  they  thought  were  the  most  fitted  to 
appease  the  wrath  of  Heaven.  Some,  assembling  in  processions,  sang 
funeral  hymns ;  others,  in  a  state  of  distraction,  confessed  themselves 
aloud  in  the  streets.  In  this  town  was  now  repeated  what  had  been 
remarked  in  the  province  of  Quito,  after  the  tremendous  earthquake  of 
1797 ;  a  number  of  marriages  were  contracted  between  persons,  who 
had  neglected  for  many  years  to  sanction  their  union  by  the  sacerdotal 
benediction.  Children  found  parents,  by  whom  they  had  never  till 
then  been  acknowledged ;  restitutions  were  promised  by  persons,  who 
bad  never  been  accused  of  fraud ;  and  families,  who  had  long  been 
enemies,  were  drawn  together  by  the  tie  of  common  calamity .*—' 
pp.  I2--17. 

We  now  proceed  to  accompany  our  travellers  from  the  Caraccas 
across  the  vallies  of  Aragua^  in  their  descent  of  the  Rio  Apure 
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to  its  junction  with  the  Oroonoko,  and  up  that  river  to  the  spot 
where  the  confluefice  of  the  Rio  Meta  (falling  from  the  eastern 
Cordilleras)  enlarges  its  noble  stream^  at  which  the  present  volume 
terminates.  In  tracing  their  route  over  this  interesting  portion  of 
the  new  continent^  we  sh'all  present  our  readers  with  suth  parts  of 
the  narrative  as  appear  the  most  striking,  either  for  novelty,  beauty 
of  description,  or  force  of  expression,  connecting  them  with  such 
an  abstract  only  as  may  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  contents 
of  the  volume ;  omitting  however  the  more  scientific  subjects,  as 
being  the  least  interesting  to  the  great  majority  of  readers,  particu- 
larly those  which  relate  to  the  geological  construction  of  Soutli 
America ;  a  subject  that,  to  render  it  intelligible,  would  of  itself  oc- 
cupy nearly  all  the  space  which  we  have  to  bestow. 

Following  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Guayra,  by  a  fine  road 
partly  scooped  out  of  the  rock,  the  two  travellers  passed  La 
Vega,  whose  church  displays  itself  in  a  picturesque  manner  on  a 
range  of  hills  covered  with  vegetation.  The  scattered  houses 
surrounded  with  date  trees  seemed  to  proclaim  the  easy  circum- 
stances of  their  inhabitants.  The  rounded  summit  of  Carapa,  and 
the  ridge  of  Galipano,  crenated  like  a  wall,  were  the  only  objects 
that  in  the  basin  of  gneiss  and  mica  slate  below,  impressed  a  cha- 
racter on  the  landscape.  This  part  of  the  country  furnishes  abun- 
dance of  peaches,  quinces,  and  other  European  fruits  for  the  mar- 
ket of  Caraccas. 

Beyond  the  village  of  Antimano  the  road  becomes  fatiguing,  the 
valley  narrows  considerably,  and  the  Guayra  is  crossed  seventeen 
times  between  it  and  Aiuntas.  This  river  is  bordered  with  lata,  a 
beautiful  gramineous  plant  with  distich  leaves  growing  sometimes 
to  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  and  to  which  our  botanists  have  given 
the  name  oi gynerium  saccharoides.  Every  hut  was  surrounded  with 
enormous  trees  of  the  aligator  pear  (laurus  persea),  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  aristolochia^  paulliniay  and  other  creepers  were  seen  to 
flourish.  We  have  here  a  digression  of  several  pages  chi  the  cultiva- 
tion of  coffee,  which  we  shall  pass  over,  and  proceed  with  our  tra- 
vellers across  the  mountains  of  Higuerota,  which  separate  the  two 
vallies  of  Caraccas  and  Aragua,  at  835  toises  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean.  The  country  had  a  savage  aspect  and  was  thickly  wooded, 
but  the  plants  of  the  valley  of  Caraccas  gradually  disappeared.  The 
road  however  was  much  frequented  ;  and  long  files  of  mules  and 
Oxen  were  met  at  every  step. 

Descending  the  table-land  of  Buenavista,  an  abundant  spring 
was  observed,  gushing  from  the  gneiss,  and  forming  several  cas- 
cades surrounded  with  the  richest  vegetation; — among  other  fine 
plants  were  arborescent  ferns,  4he  trunks  of  which  reached  the 
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beigfat  of  twenty-five  feet  The  torrent  was  shaded  with  beautifttl 
heliconias,  plumeria^,  cupels,  brawneaSy  and  the  ficus  giganlea. 
*  The  brownea^  which  the  inhabitants  call  rosa  del  morite, ,  or 
falo  de  cruZy  bears  four  or  five  hundred  purple  flowers  together 
in  one  thjrsus ;  each  flower  has  invariably  eleven  stamina ;  and  this 
majestic  plant,  the  trunk  of  which  reaches  the  height  of  fifty  or 
sixty  feet,  is  beconiing  rare  because  its  wood  yields  a  highly  va- 
lued charcoal/  The  soil  of  this  delightful  spot  is  saKl  to  be 
covered  with  pine-apples,  heniimeris,  polygala,  melastomas, 
cletbras,  aralias,  and  a  great  variety  of  the  finest  plants. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountains  was  situated  in  a  basin  the 
small  village  of  San  Pedro,  where  on  one  spot  were  culti- 
vated the  coffee  shrub,  plantams,  and  potatoes.  We  may  here 
remark  that  Messrs.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  took  great  pains  in 
every  part  of  their  travels  to  discover  the  potatoe  (solatium  tnbero^ 
sum)  in  its  native  state;  but  they  searched  in  vain  the  Antilles, 
Terra  firma,  the  elevated  plain  of  Mexico,  and  the  more  elevated 
regions  of  Peru  :  and  it  is  but  the  other  day  that  the  native  dwelling 
of  this  most  useful  root  was  discovered  by  Ruiz  and  Domberg  in 
the  vallies  of  Lima  and  Peru,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Chili,  near  the  sea-coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  not  more  than  four- 
teen leagues  from  Lima.  The  correctness  therefore  of  the  vulgar 
notion  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  pota- 
toe into  Ireland  from  Guiana  may  be  called  in  question  ;  it  being 
more  probable  that  this  root  was  originally  carried  from  Lima  to 
Cadiz,  and  from  thence  found  its  way  into  Ireland,  between  which 
and  that  port  a  considerable  commerce  was  carried  on. 

Leaving  the  mountains,  our  travellers  entered  upon  a  highly  cul- 
tivated country,  covered  with  hamlets  and  villages,  several  of  which 
in  Europe  would  be  called  towns.  In  the  valley  or  plain  of  the  Rio 
Tuy  in  a  line  of  twelve  leagues,  they  passed  La  Victoria,  San 
Matheo,  Turmero,  and  Maracay,  containing  together  about  30,000 
inhabitants.  Tlie  Tuy  winds  among  grounds  covered  with  plantains, 
the  hura  crepitans,  erythrina  corallodendron,  and  fig-trees  with 
nymphea  leaves ;  the  bed  of  the  river  is  formed  of  quartz  pebbles, 
and  the  water  is  always  cool,  and  as  clear  as  <?rystal.  M.  de  Hum- 
boldt bears  testimony  to  the  humane  treatment  which  the  Negroes 
experience  here,  as  in  most  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  They  have 
each  a  small  spot  of  ground  to  cultivate ;  they  have  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  to  themselves;  they  all  keep  poultry,  and  many  of  them  a 
pig.  In  the  Spanish  colonies  too  the  laws,  the  institutions,  and  the 
manners  are  more  favourable  to  the  liberty  of  the  blacks,  than  in 
any  other  European  settlements. 

The  valley  of  the  Tuy  has  its  '  gold  mine '  like  every  other 
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part  of  America  inhabited  by  whites.    Grains  of  this  metal  are 
said  in  fact  to  have  been  picked  up  in  the  ravine  of  the  Oro. 

*  An  overseer,  or  major  domo^  of  a  neighbouring  plantation,  had 
followed  these  indications;  and  after  his, death,  a  waistcoat  with  gold 
buttons  being  found  among  his  clothes,  this  gold,  according  to  the  logic 
of  these  people,  could  only  have  proceeded  from  a  vein,  which  the 
falling*in  of  the  earth  had  rendered  invisible.  In  vain  I  objected,  that  I 
could  not,  by  the  mere  view  of  the  soil,  without*  digging  a  large  trench 
in  the  direction  of  the  vein,  well  judge  of  the  existence  of  the  mine; 
I  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  desire  of  my  hosts.  For  twenty  years 
past  the  major-domo's  waistcoat  had  been  the  subject  of  conversation 
in  the  country.  Gold  extracted  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth  is  far 
more  alluring  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  than  that  which  is  the  produce 
of  agricultural  industry,  favoured  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the 
mildness  of  the  climate/— p.  87. 

This  supposed  gold  mine  was  situated  in  a  deep  ravine,  named 
Quebrada  Seca ;  and  to  this  the  travellers  proceeded  :  all  traces  of 
it,  however,  were  obliterated,  the  falling  down  of  the  earth  having 
changed  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Great  trees  were  growing 
where  the  gold-washers  had  worked  twenty  years  before.  The 
vegetation  was  every  where  of  a  magnificent  description.  Ligne- 
ous excrescences  in  the  form  of  ridges  or  ribs,  augmented  in  an 
extraordinary  manner  the  thickness  of  the  trunk  of  the  American 
fig-trees.  *  I  found  some  of  them,'  says  our  author,  *  twenty-two 
feet  and  a  half  in  diameter  near  the  roots  V  The  natural  roots 
winding  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  when  cut  with  a  hatchet  at 
the  distance  of  several  feet  from  the  trunk  throw  out  a  milky  juice^ 
which,  when  deprived  of  the  vital  influence  of  the  organs  of  the 
tree,  is  soon  altered  and  coagulated. 

*  What  a  wonderful  combination  of  cells  and  vessels  exists  in  these 
jiregiet^ble  masses,  in  these  gigantic  trees  of  the  torrid  zone,  which,  with- 
out interpption,  perhaps  during  a  thousand  years,  prepare  nutricious 
foods,  ra)se  them  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  convey 
them  do>yn  again  to  the  ground,  and  conceal  beneath  a  rough  and  hard 
bark,  under  the  inanimate  layers  of  ligneous  matter,  all  the  movements 
of  organized  life !' 

We  left  (says  M.  cje  Humboldt)  the  plantation  of  Manterolo  on 
the  nth  February  J  the  road  followed  the  smiling  banks  of  the 
•^uy ;  the  morning  was  cool  and  humid,  and  the  air  seemed  em- 
balmed by  the  delicioiis  odour  of  the  pancratium  undulatum,  and 
other  large  liliaceous  plants.  At  a  farm  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Monteras,  ^  a  negresj  more  than  a  hundred  years  old  was  seated 
before  a  small  hut  constructed  witli  earth  and  reeds.'  She  seemed 
still  to  enjoy  very  good  health — '  I  hold  her  to  the  sun,'  (la  tengo  al 
0ol,)  said  her  grandson,'  *  the  heat  keeps  her  alive.*     Blacks  well 
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seasoned  to  the  climate,  and  Indians,  are  known  to  attain  a  liappy 
old  age  in  the  torrid  zone.  *  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere/  says 
our  author,  *  the  history  of  a  native  of  Peru,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  143  years,  after  having  been  90  years  married/ 

The  city,  or  town,  or  village  of  Vittoria,  situate  asit  were  in  the 
bottom  of  a  desiccated  lake,  contains  7, (XX)  inhabitants,  many 
fine  edifices,  a  church  decorated  with  Doric  columns,  and  all  the 
resources  of  commercial  industry.  The  environs  presented  to  the 
travellers  a  remarkable  aspect,  with  regard  to  agriculture.  On  the 
surface  little  less  than  three  hundred  toises  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  they  beheld  fields,  of  corn  mingled  with  plantations  of 
sugar-canes,  coffee,  and  plantains.  La  Vittoria  and  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  San  Matheo  yield  an  annual  produce  of  four 
thousand  quintals  of  vvheat.  It  is  sown  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, and  the  harvest  is  reaped  on  the  seventieth  or  seventy-fifth  day. 
An  acre  (Ij  English)  generally  yields  from  three  thousand  to  three 
thousand  two  hundred  pounds  of  wheat;  and  *  consequently,'  says 
M.  de  Humboldt,  *  the  average  produce  is  here,  as  at  Buenos 
AyreSy  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  thdt  of  northern  countries.' 
We  know  not  in  what  *  northern  countries '  it  would  repay  the  hus- 
bandman's labour  and  expense  to  reap  so  scanty  a  crop,  as  from  ten 
to  twelve  bushels  an  acre,  but  we  are  quite  sure  it  would  not  an- 
swer to  an  English  farmer.  We  suspect  the  Baron  is  not  much  of 
an  agriculturist,  and  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the 
statement,  *  that  beyond  the  latitude  of  45°,  the  produce  of  wheat 
is  no  where  so  considerable  as  on  the  northern  coasts  of  Africa  and 
the  table-lands  of  New  Grenada,  Peru,  and  Mexico/  If  it  be 
meant  by  merely  turning  over  the  soil  to  throw  in  the  seed,  without 
any  preparatory  tilth  or  manure,  then  indted  the  fact  may  be  as  he 
states  it,  as  the  augmentation  of  heat  may  to  a  certain  degree  staud 
in  lieu  of  tillage. 

From  St.  Matheo  to  Turmero,  a  distance  of  four  leagues,  the 
road  leads  through  plantations  of  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  and 
coffee.  The  regularity  of  all  the  villages  indicated  their  origin  to 
monks  and  missions — streets  straight  and  parallel,  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  the  church  in  the  great  square,  situate  in 
the  centre.  Indians  are  here  mixed  with  the  whites.  Those  of 
Turmero  are  described  as  of  small  stature,  but  less  squat  than  the 
Chaymas,  and  with  more  vivacity  and  intelligence  in  their  eyes  : 
active  and  laborious  during  the  short  intervals  in  which  they  can  be 
prevailed  on  to  work,  they  spend  in  one  week  the  earnings  of  two 
months  in  strong  liquors,  at  the  small  inns  which  every  where 
abound. 

Our  travellers  remained  some  time  at  Cura  on  the  borders  of  the 
lake  of  Valeotia  or  Tacarigua,  agreeably  surprized  not  only  at  the 
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progress  of  agriculture,  but  at  the  obvious  increase  of  a  free  add  la- 
borious population,  accustomed  to  toil,  and  too  needy  to  rely  on 
the  assistance  of  slaves.  The  great  landholders,  had  at  length 
discovered  their  advantage  in  letting  out  small  separate  farms  to 
the  poor  families,  who  applied  themselves  chiefly  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton.  '  I  love/  says  M.  de  Humboldt, '  to  dwell  on 
these  details  of  colonial  industr)%  because  they  prove  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Europe,  what  to  the  enlightened  inhabitants  of  the  colo- 
nies has  long  ceased  to  be  doubtful,  that  the  continent  of  Spaaish 
America  can  produce  cotton,  as  well  as  sugar  and  indigo,  by  free 
hands,  and  that  the  unhappy  slaves  are  capable  of  becoming  pea* 
sants,  farmers,  and  landholders.' 

We  pass  over  the  picturesque  beauties  of  the  lake  of  Valentia, 
with  its  numerous  rocky  islets,  and  its  cultivated  shores,  together 
with  the  question  of  the  diminution  of  its  waters,  which  is  dis^ 
cussed  at  great  length;  and  which  seems  to  us  fully  accounted 
for  by  the  destruction  of  forests,  the  clearing  of  plains,  the  eva* 
poration  of  the  soil,  and  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  On 
one  of  the  fifteen  islands  which  embellish  the  lake,  our  travellers 
learnt  the  following  anecdote. 

*  Burro,  the  largest  of  these  islands,  is  two  miles  in  length  ;  and 
even  inhabited  by  some  families  of  Mestizoes,  who  rear  goats.  These 
simple  men  seldom  visit  the  shore  of  Mocundo.  To  them  the  lake 
appears  of  immense  extent ;  they  have  plantains,  cassava,  milk,  and 
a  little  fish.  A  hut  constructed  of  reeds ;  hammocks  woven  with  the 
cotton,  which  the  neighbouring  fields  produce ;  a  large  stone,  on- which 
the  fire  is  made,  the  ligneous  fruit  of  the  tutuma,  in  which  they  draw 
water,  constitute  their  domestic  establishment.  The  old  Mestizo,  who 
offered  us  some  of  the  milk  of  his  goats,  had  a  beautiful  daughter.  We 
learned  from  our  guide,  that  solitude  had  rendered  him  as  mistrustful, 
as  he  might  perhaps  have  been  made  by  the  society  of  men.  The  day 
before  our  arrival,  some  sportsmen  had  visited  the  island.  They  were 
surprized  by  the  night ;  and  preferred  sleeping  in  the  open  air  to  re- 
turning to  Mocundo.  This  news  spread  alarm  throughout  the  island. 
The  father  obliged  the  young  girl  to  climb  up  a  very  lofty  zamang  oir 
acacia,  which  grows  in  the  plain,  at  some  distance  from  the  hut ;  while 
he  stretched  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  did  not  permit  hifi 
daughter  to  descend,  till  the  sportsmen  had  departed.  Travellers  have 
not  always  found  this  timorous  watchfulness,  this  great  austerity  of 
manners,  among  the  inhabitants  of  islands.* — p.  159. 

From  Mocundo  our  travellers  continued  their  journey  by  Los 
Guayos  to  the  city  of  Nueva  Valencia  which,  occupying  a 
very  extensive  space,  contains  only  six  or  seven  thousand  souls. 
Many  of  the  white  inhabitants  however  forsake  their  houses,  and 
live  in  litde  piantationa  of  ind^o  and  cotton,  '  where  fhey  can  ven-^ 
ture  to  work  with  their  own  bands/  which  it  seems  would  be  a  dis- 
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l^race  to  them  in  the  town.  Here  the  termites  or  white  ants  are  so 
abundant,  that  th^r  excavations  are  said  to  resemble  subterraneous 
canals,  which  filling  with  water  in  the  time  of  the  rains^  become 
very  dangerous  to  the  buildings  of  the  town. 

Valencia  calls  to  the  recollection  of  our  author  the  crimes  and 
adventures  of  Lopez  de  Aguirre,  which  form  one  of  the  most  dra- 
matic episodes  in'  the  history  of  the  conquest'.  On  entering  this 
city,  he  proclaimed  the  independence  of  the  country,  and  the  depo- 
sition of  Philip  II.  In  his  celebrated  letter  to  this  sovereign,  of 
M'hich  M .  de  Humboldt  has  given  several  extracts,  he  paints  with 
frightful  truth  the.  manners  of  the  soldiery  of  the  fifteenth  ceiitiiry 
in  this  unfortunate  country.^ 

*  The  tyrant  (Aguirre  is  still  thus  denominated  by  the  vulgar)  boasts 
alternately  of  his  crimes  and  his  piety ;  he  gives  advice  to  the  king  on 
the  government  of  the  colonies,  and  the  system  of  missions.  Surrounded 
by  savage  Indians,  navigating  on  a  great  sea  of  fresh  water,  as  he  calls 
the  river  of  Amazons,  he  is  alarmed  at  the  heresies  of  Martin  Luther, 
and  the  increasing  influence  of  schismatics  in  Europe.  Lopez  de 
Aguirre  was  killed  at  Barquesimeto,  after  having  been  abandoned  by 
his  own  men.  At  the  moment  when  he  fell,  he  plunged  a  dagger  into 
the  bosom  of  his  only  daughter,  "  that  she  might  not  have  to  blush  be- 
fore the  Spaniards  at  the  name  of  the  daughter  of  a  traitor,"  The  soul 
of  the  ti/rant  (such  is  the  belief  of  the  natives)  wanders  in  the  savannahs, 
like  a  flame  that  flies  the  approach  of  men.' 

Our  travellers  visited  Porto  Cabello  on  the  sea  coast,  and  stop^ 
piog»  on  their  return  to  Valencia,  at  the  farm  of  Burbula,  were 
gratified  with  a  new  object  of  the  vegetable  world,  interesting  U> 
the  philosopher  and  lover  of  natural  history ;  it  was  the  pah  de 
vaca  or  cow-tree^  yielding,  from  incisions  made  in  its  trunk,  a  vege- 
table milk  of  a  nutricious  quality,  used  plentifully  by  the  negroes. 
This  juicy  matter  is  described  as  glutinous,  tolerably  thick,  desti- 
tute of  all  acrimony,  and  of  an  agreeable  and  balmy  smell.  M. 
de  Humboldt  says  that  they  drank  considerable  quantities  of  it  in  the 
evening  before  Aey  went  to  bed,  and  very  early  in  the  morning, 
without  feeling  the  least  injurious  effect ;  the  viscosity  alone  ren- 
dering it  a  litde  disagreeable.  The  tree,  it  seems,  has  not  been  de!- 
scribed  or  classed  by  botanists,  but  it  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
sapota  family,  of  which  the  butter-tree  of  Mungo  Park  is  another 
member.  It  is  represented  as  a  beautiful  tree,  rising  like  the 
bit>ad4eaved  star-apple  (chrysophyium  cainito.)  The  milk  ex- 
posed to  the  air  produces  a  coagulum,  which  the  people  call  cheese. 
The  following  reflections  are  in  the  best  manner  of  M.  de  Humboldt. 

*  Amid  the  great  number  of  curious  phenomena,  which  have  pre- 
sented themselves  to  me  in  the  course  of  my  travels,  I  confess  there  are 
few  that  have  so  powerAiUy  affected  my  imagination  as  the  aspect  of 
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the  cow-tree.  Whatever  relates  to  milk,  whatever  regards  corn,  in- 
spires an  interest,  which  is  not  merely  that  of  the  physical  knowledge  oC 
things,  but  is  connected  with  unnther  order  of  ideas  and  sentiments. 
We  can  scarcely  conceive  how  the  human  race  could  exist  without  fa- 
rinaceous substances;  and  without  that  nourishing  juice,  which  the 
breast  of  the  mother  contains,  and  which  is  appropriated  to  the  long 
feebleness  of  the  infant.  The  amylaceous  matter  of  corn,  the  object  of 
religious  veneration  among  so  many  nations,  ancient  and  modern,  is 
diffused  in  the  seeds,  and  deposited  in  the  roots  of  vegetables ;  milk, 
which  serves  us  as  an  aliment,  appears  to  us  exclusively  the  produce  of 
animal  organization.  Such  are  the  impressions  we  have  received  in 
our  earliest  infancy:  such  is  also  the  source  of  that  astonishment,  which 
seizes  us  at  the  aspect  of  the  tree  just  described.  It  is  not  here  the  so- 
lemn shades  of  forests,  the  majestic  course  of  rivers,  the  mountains 
wrapped  in  eternal  frost,  that  excite  our  emotion.  A  few  drops  of  ve- 
getable juic^  recall  to  our  minds  all  the  powerfulness  and  fecundity  of 
nature.  On  the  barren  flank  of  a  rock  grows  a  tree  with  coriaceous 
and  dry  leaves.  It's  large  woody  roots  can  scarcely  penetrate  into  the 
stone.  For  several  months  of  the  year  not  a  single  shower  moistens  its 
foliage.  Its  branches  appear  dead  and  dried  ;  but  when  the  trunk  is 
pierced,  there  flows  from  it  a  sweet  and  nourishing  milk.  It* is  at  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  that  this  vegetable  fountain  is  most  abundant.  The 
Blacks  and  natives  are  then  seen  hastening  from  all  quarters,  furnished 
with  large  bowls  to  receive  the  milk,  which  grows  yellow,  and  thickens 
at  its  surface.  Some  employ  their  bowls  under  the  tree  itself,  others 
carry  the  juice  home  to  their  children.  We  seem  to  see  the  family  of 
a  shepherd,  who  distributes  the  milk  of  his  flock. 

^  I  have  described  the  sensations,  which  the  cow-tree  awakens  in  the 
mind  of  the  traveller  at  the  first  view.  In  examining  the  physical  pro- 
perties of  animal  and  vegetable  products,  science  displays  them  as 
closely  linked  together ;  but  it  strips  them  of  what  is  marvellous,  and 
perhaps  also  of  a  part  of  their  charms,  of  what  excited  our  astonish- 
ment. Nothing  appears  isolated;  the  chemical  principles  that  were 
believed  to  be  peculiar  to  animals,  are  found  in  plants;  a  common 
chain  links  together  all  organic  nature.' — p.  215. 

We  must  quit  the  remainiDg  part  of  this  chapter,  which  is  chiefly 
occupied  by  a  tedious  dissertation  on  the  culture  of  cacao,  and  the 
manufacture  and  export  of  chocolate.  There  is  an  incident ,  how- 
ever, culled  out  of  Oviedo's  History  of  Venezuela,  which  is  inte- 
resting as  being  somewhat  analogous  to  those  which  are  now  pass- 
ing in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo. 

*  A  Negro  slave  excited  an  insurrection  among  the  miners  of  the  Real 
de  San  Felipe  de  Buria.  He  retired  into  the  woods,  and  founded,  with 
two  hundred  of  his  companions,  a  town,  where  he  was  proclaimed  king. 
Miguel,  this  new  monarch,  was  a  friend  to  pomp  and  parade.  He  caused  his 
wife  Guiomar,  to  assume  the  title  of  queen  ;  and,  according  to  Oviedo, 
he  appointed  ministers  and  counsellors  of  state,  officers  of /a  casa  real, 
a|id  even  a  Negro  bishop.     He  had  soon  after  the  boldness  to  attack 
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the  neighbouring  town  of  Nueva  Segovia' de  Barqu6simeto;  butj  being 

repulsed  by  Diego  de  Losada,  he  perished  in  the  fight.  This  Afri- 
can monarchy  was  succeeded  at  Nirgua  by  a  republic  of  Zamboes, 
the  descendants  of  Negroes  and  Indians.  The  whole  municipality 
is  composed  of  men  of  colour,  to  whom  the  king  of  Spain  has  given  the 
title  of  "■  his  faithful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Zamboes  of  Nirgua"  Few 
families  of  Whites  will  inhabit  a  country,  where  the  system  that  pre- 
vails is  so  contrary  to  their  pretensions  ;  and  the  little  town  is  called  in 
derision  la  repvblica  de  Zrnnbos  y  Mulatos.  It  is  as  imprudent  to  cede 
the  government  to  a  single  cast,  as>  to  segregate  that  cast  by  depriving 
it  of  its  natural  rights/ — p.  252. 

Our  travellers  now,  to  use  the  words  of  M.  de  Humboldt,  ^  from 
a  peopled  country  embellished  with  cultivation,  plunge  into  a  vast 
solitude' — into  those  immense  plains,  savannahs,  destitute  of  trees, 
which  appear  to  the  eye  to  ascend  like  the  great  ocean  toward  the 
horizon.  In  the  Mesa  de  Paja,  in  the  ninth  degree  of  latitude, 
they  first  entered  the  basin  of  the  Llanos. 

*  The  sun  was  almost  at  the  zenith ;  the  earth,  wherever  it  appeared 
sterile  and  destitute  of  vegetation,  was  at  the  temperature  of  48°  or  50^. 
Not  a  breath  of  air  was  felt  at  the  height  at  which  we  were  on  our 
mules;  yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  apparent  calm,  whirls  of  dust  inces- 
santly arose,  driven  on  by  those  small  currents  of  air,  that  glide  only 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  are  occasioned  by  the  difference  of 
temperature,  which  the  naked  sand  and  the  spots  covered  with  herbs 
acquire.  These  sand  winds  augment  the  suffocating  heat  of  the  air. 
Every  grain  of  quartz,  hotter  than  the  surrounding  air,  radiates  heat  in 
every  direction ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  observe  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  without  these  particles  of  sand  striking  against  the  bulb  of 
the  thermometer.  All  around  us,  the  plains  seemed  to  ascend  toward 
the  sky,  and  that  vast  and  profound  solitude  appeared  to  our  eyes  like 
an  ocean  covered  with  seaweeds.  According  to  the  unequal  mass  of 
yapours  diffused  through  the  atmosphere,  and  the  variable  decrement 
in  the  temperature  of  the  diflferent  strata  of  air,  the  horizon  in  some 
parts  was  clear  and  distinct ;  in  other  parts  it  appeared  undulating, 
sinuous,  and  as  if  striped.  The  earth  there  was  confounded  with  ihe 
sky.  Through  the  dry  fog,  and  strata  of  vapour,  the  trunks  of  palm* 
trees  were  seen  from  afar.  Stripped  of  their  foliage,  and  their  verdant 
summits,  these  trunks  appeared  like  the  masts  of  a  ship  discovered  at 
the  horizon. 

*  There  is  something  awful,  but  sad  and  gloomy  in  the  uniform  as- 
pect of  these  Steppes.  Every  thing  seems  motionless ;  scarcely  ddes  a 
small  cloud,  as  it  passes  across  the  zenith,  and  announces  the  approach 
wthe  rainy  season,  sometimes  cast  its  shadow  on  the,  savannah.  I 
know  not  whether  the  first  aspect  of  the  Llanos  excite  less  astonishment 
than  that  of  the  chain  of  the  Andes.  Mountainous  countries,  whatever 
"^ay  be  the  absolute  elevation  of  the  highest  summits,  have  an  analogous 
physiognomy ;  but  we  accustom  ourselves  with  difficulty  to  the  view  of 
the  Llanos  of  Venezuela  and  Casanare,  to  that  oi  the  Pampas  of  Bueiios- 
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Ayres  And  of  Chaco,  which  recall  to  mind  incessantly,  and  during  jour- 
iiies  of  twenty  or  thirty  days,  the  smooth  surface  of  the  ocean/ — p.  292. 

M.  de  Humboldt  justly  observes  that  erroneous  notions  are  Jh- 
culcated  by  characterizing  Europe  by  its  heaths,  Asia  by  its  steppes, 
Africa  by  its  deserts,  and  America  by  its  jsavaunalis ;  because  none 
of  them  are  peculiar  to  any  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
Deserts,  it  is  true^  like  those  of  Africa,  are  almost  wanting  in  the 
new  world ;  they  exist,  however,  in  the  low  part  of  Peru  on  the 
borders  of  the  South  Sea,  and  are  called  by  the  Spaniards,  not 
Llanos,  but  desiertos.  *  This  solitary  tract  (our  author  says)  is  not 
broad,  but  four  hundred  and  forty  leagues  long.  The  rock  pierces 
every  where  through  the  quicksands.  No  drop  of  rain  ever  falls  on 
it ;  and,  like  the  desert  of  Sahara,  to  the  north  of  Tombuctoo,  the 
Peruvian  desert  affords,  near  Huaura,  a  rich  mine  of  native  salt. 
Every  where  else,  in  the  new  world,  there  are  plains^  desert  because 
not  inhabited,  but  no  real  deserts.' 

The  name  of  prairies,  given  to  the  savannahs  of  America,  ap- 
pears to  M.  de  Humboldt  to  be  little  applicable  to  pastures  that 
are  often  very  dry,  though  covered  with  grass  of  four  or  five  feet  in 
height.  The  Llauos  and  the  pampas  of  South  America  he  consi- 
ders as  real  steppes.  *  They  display,'  he  says,  *  a  beautiful  verdure 
m  the  rainy  season,  but  in  the  time  of  great  drought  assume  the 
aspect  of  a  desert.  The  grass  is  then  reduced  to  powder,  the  earth 
cracks,  the  alligator  and  the  great  serpents  remain  buried  in  the 
dried  mud  till  awakened  from  their  long  lethargy  by  the  first 
showers  of  spring.'  These  immense  plains  appear,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  to  adopt  our  traveller's  expression, '  like  an  ocean  of 
verdure.'  Their  extent,  however,  great  as  it  is,  is  apt  to  deceive 
the  traveller.  *  The  uniform  landscape  of  the  Llanos ;  the  ex- 
treme rarity  of  inhabitants;  the  fatigue  of  travelling  beneath  a 
burning  sky,  and  an  atmosphere  darkened  with  dust ;  the  view  of 
that  horizon  which  seems  for  ever  to  fly  before  us ;  those  lowly 
trunks  of  palm  trees,  which  have  all  the  same  aspect,  and  which  we 
despair  of  reaching,  because  they  are  confounded  with  other  trunks 
that  rise  by  degrees  on  the  visual  horizon ;  all  these  causes  com- 
bined make  the  steppes  appear  far  greater  than  they  are  in  reality.' 
The  chief  characteristic  of  these  savannahs  is  the  absolute  want  of 
hills  and  inequalities,  and  the  perfect  level  of  every  part  of  the  soil, 
iso  remarkable,  that  often  in  the  space  of  thirty  square  leagues,  there 
js  not  an  eminence  of  a  foot  high.  This  regularity  of  surfaceiis 
said  to  reign  without  interruption  from  the  mouth  of  the  Oroonoko 
to  La  Villa  de  Aran  re  and  Ospinos  under  a  parallel  of  a  himdred 
and  eighty  leagues  in  length,  and  from  San  Carlos  to  the  savan- 
nahs of  Caqueta,  on  a  meridian  of  two  hundred  leagues.  There 
are,  how^ever,  on  the  surface  of  these  Uanos  two  kinds  of  inequali- 
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ties  which,  M.  de  Humboldt  remarks,  will  not  escape  thcf  obser« 
vation  of  an  attentive  traveller.  The  first  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Bancos,  which  he  says  are  real  shoals  in  the  basin  of  the  steppes , 
fractured  strata  of  sandstone  or  compact  limestone,  standing  four  or 
five  feet  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  plain,  and  extepding  sometimes 
three  or  four  leagues  in  length ;  being  entirely  smooth,  with  a  hor- 
rizontal  surface,  their  existence  is  discovered  only  by  examining 
their  borders.  The  second  species  of  inequality  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Mesa,  and  is  composed  of  small  fiats,  or  rather  convex 
eminences,  which  rise  insensibly  to  the  height  of  a  few  toises,  and 
are  to  be  recognized  only  by  geodesical  or  barometrical  levellings, 
or  by  the  course  of  rivers.  Some  of  these,  inconsiderable  as  they 
are,  divide  the  waters  between  the  Oroonoko  and  the  northern 
coast  of  Terra  Firma. 

Our  author  has  sketched  a  bold  geographical  outline  of  South 
America.  He  observes  that  in  order  to  have  an  exact  idea  of  the 
plains,  their  configuration  and  their  limits,  we  must  know  the  chains 
of  mountains  that  form  their  boundary.  From  die  great  chain  of 
the  Andes,  then,  which  bounds  or  nearly  so  the  western  side  of  ^ 
South  America  throughout  its  whole  extent  in  a  north  and  south  di- 
rection, branch  out  three  distinct  Cordilleras,  or  transverse  chains, 
dividing  this  continent  from  east  to  west.  The  first  to  the  north- 
ward is  called  by  our  author  the  Cordillera  of  the  Coast,  of  which 
the  highest  summit  is  the  Silla  de  Caraccas,  and  which  runs  across 
the  country  in  about  the  tenth  parallel  of  latitude.  The  second 
chain  he  has  named  the  Cordillera  of  Parimey  or  of  the  great  Ca- 
taracts of  the  Oroonoko ;  it  extends  between  the  parallels  of  3^  and 
7°  from  the  moudis  of  the  Guaviare  and  the  Meta  to  the  sources 
of  the  Oroonoko,  the  Marony  and  the  Esquibo,  towards  French 
and  Dutch  Guyana.  The  third  chain  is  die  Cordillera  of  Chiqui'^ 
toSf  which  divides  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Amazon  from  those 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Pitta;  and  unites,  in  l6^  and  1 8°  of  south  latitude, 
the  Andes  of  Peru  to  the  mountains  of  Brazil.  *  The  small  eleva- 
lion  of  the  great  plains  inclosed  widiin  these  Cordilleras  and  the 
Andes,  but  open  to  the  east,  would  tempt  one  to  consider  them,' 
says  o«r  traveller,  '  as  gulfs  stretching  in  the  direction  of  the  current 
of  rotation.  If  from  die  eflfect  of  some  peculiar  attraction,  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  were  to  rise  fifty  toises  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Oroonoko,  and  two  hundred  toises  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  the 
great  tide  would  cover  more  than  half  of  South  America.  The 
eastern  declivity  of  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  now  six  hundred  leagues 
distant  from  the  coast  of  Brazil,  would  become  a  shore  beaten  by 
the  waves.'  He  might  have  added  that  siich  a  tide  would  covej  the 
plains  of  Hindostan  and  wash  the  feetof  the  Himalaya  mountains; 
and  we  are  not  sure  that  one  half  of  the  globe,  as  well  as  half  of 
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South  America,  would  not  be  deluged  by  a  tide  of  600  feet  in 
perpendicular  height. 

Having  described  the  mountains,  we  have  next  the  foUowii^ 
grand  outline  of  the  three  plains. 

*  These  three  transverse  chains,  or  rather  these  three  groups  qfrnoun" 
iainSy  stretching  from  west  to  east,  within  the  limits  of  the  torrid  zone, 
are  separated  by  tracts  entirely  level,  the  plains  of  CaraccaSy  or  of  the 
Lower  Oroonoko;  tht  plains  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Rio  Negro;  and  the 
plains  of  Buenos  Ayresy  or  of  La  Plata.  I  do  not  use  the  name  of  val- 
ley, because  the  Lower  Oroonoko  and  the  Amazon,  far  from  flowing  in 
a  valley,  form  but  a  little  furrow  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  plain.  The  two 
basins,  placed  at  the  extremities  of  South  America,  are  savannahs  or 
steppes,  pasturage  without  trees;  the  intermediate  basin,  which  receives 
the  equatorial  rains  during  the  whole  year,  is  almost  entirely  one  vast 
forest,  in  which  no  other  road  is  known  than  the  rivers.  That  strength 
of  vegetation  which  conceals  the  soil,  renders  also  the  uniformity  of  its 
level  less  perceptible;  and  the  plains  of  Caraccas  and  La  Plata  alone 
bear  this  name.  The  three  baisins  we  have  just  described  are  called, 
in  the  language  of  the  colonists,  the  Llanos  of  Varinas  and  of  Caraccas, 
the  bosques  or  sekas  (forests)  of  the  Amazon,  and  the  Pampas  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  trees  not  only  for  the  most  part  cover  the  plains  of  the 
Amazon,  from  the  Cordillera  of  Chiquitos,  as  far  as  that  of  Parime; 
they  crown  also  these  two  chains  of  mountains,  which  rarely  attain  the 
height  of  the  Pyrenees.  On  this  account  the  vast  plains  of  the  Ama- 
zon, the  Madeira,  and  the  Rio  Negro,  are  not  so  distinctly  bounded  as 
the  Llanos  of  Caraccas  and  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres.  As  the  region 
of  forests  comprises  at  once  the  plains  and  the  mountains,  it  extends 
from  18°  south  to  7°  and  8°  north,  and  occupies  an  extent  of  near  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  square  leagues.  This  forest  of  South 
America,  for  in  fact  there  is  only  one,  is  six  times  larger  than  France.' 
—p.  306. 

Some  faint  traces  of  the  industry  of  an  ancient  people  that  has 
disappeared,  are  afforded  on  the  northern  plains  of  Varinas  in  a 
few  scattered  hillocks,  or  tumuli^  of  a  conical  shape,  called  by  the 
Spaniards  the  Serillps  de  las  Indios ;  and  in  a  causeway  of  earth 
five  leagues  in  length,  and  fifteen  feet  high,  crossing  a  plain  which 
is  frequently  overflowed.  These  were  constructed  long  before  the 
conquest;  and  M.  de  Humboldt  seems  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
their  appearance.  *  Did  nations,'  he  says,  *  farther  advanced  in 
civilization  descend  from  the  mountains  of  Truxillo  towards  the 
plain  of  the  Apure  ?  the  Indians,  whom  we  now  find  between  the 
Apure  and  the  Meta,  are  in  too  rude  a  state  to  think  of  making 
roads  or  raising  tumuli.' 

The  paucity  and  the  poverty  of  the  lactiferous  animals,  and  the 
consequent  absence  of  pastoral  nations  in  the  New  World,  afford  a 
powerful  argument  against  the  theory  which  would  people  America 
from  Eastern  Asia,  to  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  M.  de  Humboldt 
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rather  inclines;  for  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  an;  of  the  pastoral 
hordes  of  Tartars  would  emigrate  across  the  strait  of  Beiiring,  or 
pass  the  bridge  formed  by  the  Aleutian  islands^  without  carrying 
with  them  a  supply  of  those  cattle  on  which  their  whole  subsistence 
depended.  That  America  was  admirably  suited  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  them  is  proved  by  the  extraordinary  herds  of  wild 
cattle  and  horses  which  have  overrun  the  plains  from  the  few 
originally  carried  over  by  the  Spaniards.  In  the  northern  plains, 
alone,  from  the  Oroonoko  to  the  lake  of  Maracaybo,  M.  Depons 
reckons  that  1,200,000  oxen,  180,000  horses,  and  90,000  mules, 
wander  at  large;  and  M.  de  Humboldt  observes,  on  the  authority 
of  Azzora,  that  it  is  believed  there  exist  in  the  Pampas  of  Buenos 
Ayres  12,000,000  cows,  and  3,000,(XX)  horses,  \i4thout  comprizing 
in  this  enumeration  the  cattle  that  have  no  acknowledged  proprietor. 
In  the  Llanos  of  Caraccas  the  rich  hateros,  or  proprietors  of  pas- 
toral farms,  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  number  of  cattle  they 
possess.  The  young  are  branded  with  a  mark  peculiar  to  each 
herd,  and  some  of  the  most  wealthy  owners  mark  as  many  as  14,000 
a  year. 

Several  species  of  the  palm  tribe  are  scattered  over  the  nordiem 
Llanos,  especially  the  palma  de  cobija^  (the  corypha  tectorum,) 
the  wood  of  which  is  so  hard  that  it  is  difficult  to  drive  a  nail  into 
it.  It  is  therefore  excellent  for  building,  and  its  fanlike  leaves 
afford  a  thatch  for  the  roofs  of  the  huts,  which  will  last  more  than 
twenty  years.  Another  species  of  corypha  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  palma  real  de  los  Llanos, 

*  Other  palm-trees  rise  to  the  South  of  Guayaval,  especially  the  piritu 
with  pinnate  leaves,  and  the  muricki,  (morichej  celebrated  by  father 
Guroilla  under  the  name  ofarbol  de  la  vida.  It  is  the  sago-tree  of  Ame- 
rica, furnishing  "  victum  et  amictumy*'  flour,  wire,  and  thread  to  weave 
hammocks,  baskets,  nets,  and  clothing.  Its  fruit,  of  the  form  of  the 
cones  of  the  pine,  and  covered  with  scales,  perfectly  resemble  those  of 
the  calamus  rotang.  It  has  somewhat  the  taste  of  the  apple.  When 
arrived  at  its  maturity  it  is  yellow  within  and  red  without.  The  ara« 
guato  monkeys  eat  it  with  avidity ;  and  the  nation  of  G\iaraoun09S» 
whose  whole  existence,  it  may  be  said,  is  closely  linked  with  that  of  the 
tnuric/ti  palm-tree,  draw  from  it  a  fermented  liquor,  slightly  acid,  and 
extremely  refreshing.  This  palm-tree,  with  large  shining  leaves  folded 
like  a  fan,  preserves  a  beautiful  verdure  at  the  period  of  the  greatest 
drought.  Its  sight  alone  produces  an  agreeable  sensation  of  coolness, 
and  the  murichi^  loaded  with  scaly  fruit,  contrasts  singularly  with  the 
mournful  aspect  of  the  palma  de  cohija^  the  foliage  of  which  is  always 
gray  and  covered  with  dust.  The  Llaneros  believe  that  the  former  at- 
tracts the  vapours  in  the  air;  and  that  for  this  reason  water  is  co<l- 
stantly  found  at  its  foot  when  dug  for  to  a  certain  depth.  The  effect  is 
confounded  with  the  cause. .  The  murichi  grows  best  in  moist  places; 
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and  it  may  rather  be  toid,  that  the  water  attracts  the  tree.  The  natives 
of  the  Oroonoko,  by  analogous  reasoning,  admit  that  the  great  serpents 
contribute  to  preserve  humidity  fn  a  canton.  '*  You  would  look  in  vain 
for  water-serpents,"  said  an  old  Indian  of  Javita  to  us  gravely,  *'  where 
there  are  no  marshes ;  because  the  water  collects  no  more  when  you 
imprudently  kill  the  serpents  that  attract  it."  ' — p.  334. 

Our  travellers  having  passed  two   nights  on   horseback,   and 
sought  in  vain  by  day  for  some  shelter  from  the  ardour  of  the  suu 
beneath  the  tufts  of  the  murichi  palm-trees,  arrived  just  before  the 
third  night  set  in  at  the  little  farm  of  El  Cayman^  or  the  Alliga- 
tor^  a  solitary  hoiise  surrounded  by  a  few  sniaD  huts,  covered  widj 
reeds  and  skins :  no  enclosure  of  any  kind  appeared ;  the  horses, 
oxen  and  mules  rambled  where  they  pleased,  and  were  brought  to- 
gether by  men  naked  to  the  waist,  and  armed  with  a  laocey  who 
icour  the  savannahs  on  horseback  for  that  purpose.     These  people 
are  known  by  the  name  of  Peones  Llaneros,  and  are  partly  free 
and  partly  slaves.     A  little  meat  dried  in  the  air  and  sprinkled  with 
salt  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  their  food.     An  old  negro  slave  had 
the  management  of  the  farm  in  question,     lliough  be  had  several 
thousand  cows  under  his  care,  it  was  in  vain  our  travellers  asked  for 
a  bowl  of  milk ;  and  they  were  fain  to  put  up  with  some  fetid 
water  drawn  from  a  neighbouring  pool,  which  he  advised  them  to 
drink  through  a  piece  of  linen  cloth,  that  they  might  not  be  incom- 
moded by  the  smell,  or  swallow  the  fine  yellowish  clay  suspended 
in  the  water. 

After  suffering  greatly  from  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun  they 
reached  Calabozo,  a  flourishing  little  town  in  the  midst  of  the 
Llanos,  with  a  population  of  about  5000  souls,  their  wealth  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  herds  of  cattle.  Here  an  ingenious  inhabitant, 
of  the  name  of  Carlos  del  Pozo,  had  constructed  an  electrical  ma- 
chine with  large  plates,  electrophori,  batteries  and  electrometers, 
forming  an  apparatus  nearly  as  complete  as  the  first  scieqtific  meo 
in  Europe  possessed,  and  which  he  had  constructed  entirely  from 
reading  the  treatise  of  Sigaud  de  la  Fond  and  Franklin's  Memoirs. 
The  joy  of  this  curious  and  ingenious  native  of  the  Llanos  may  be 
easily  conceived  on  meeting  with  such  intelligent  travellers  as  MM. 
de  Humboldt  and  Bonpland.  They  shewed  him  the  effect  of  the 
contact  of  heterogeneous  metals  on  the  nerves  of  frogs;  and  thus, 
for  the  first  time,  the  names  of  Galvani  and  Volta  resounded  in 
those  vast  solitudes. 

Men  of  science  and  ingenuity  seldom  communicate  without  de- 
riving mutual  advantage.  The  electrical  apparatus  and  the  Vol- 
.taic  pile  led  to  the  subject  of  the  gymnoti,  or  electrical  eels,  which 
had  been  ^n  object  of  research  to  M.  de  Humboldt  from  the  time 
of  his  arrival  at  Cumana.  He  wished  to  procure  some  of  these 
eels  at  Calabozo,  but  the  dread  of  them  is  so  great  among  the 
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Indians  that  the  offer  of  reward  was  unaVaiKng;  though  they  pre** 
tended  that,  by  only  chewii^  a  httle  tobacco,  ihey  might  venture  to 
touch  them  with  impunity.  *  This  fable/  says  M.  de  Humboldt, 
'  of  the  influence  of  tobacco  on  animal  electricity,  is  as  general  on 
the  continent  of  South  America,  as  the  belief  among  mariners  of  the 
effect  of  garlic  and  tallow  on  the  magnetic  needle' — he  might  have 
added,  as  groundless  too.  Impatient  of  waiting  longer  for  the 
Indians,  they  proceeded  to  the  Cano  de  Bera,  from  whence  they 
were  conducted  to  a  stream,  which  in  the  time  of  drought  forms  a 
basin  of  muddy  water  surrounded  by  fine  trees.  The  gymnoti  are 
difficult  to  be  taken  by  nets  on  account  of  their  extreme  agility,  and 
their  burying  themselves  in  the  mud  like  serpents;  they  are  more 
easily  caught  by  the  roots  of  the  piscidea  erithrymij  jacquinia 
armUfariSy  and  some  species  of  pht/ilanthus,  which,  when  thrown 
into  the  pool,  intoxicate  or  benumb  thehi;  this,  however,  would 
have  enfeebled  the  gymnoti,  and  our  philosophers  wished  to  pro- 
cure them  in  full  vigour.  The  Indians  therefore  told  them  that  they 
would  embarbascar  con  cavallos — set  the  fish  to  sleep,  or  intoxi- 
cate them  with  horses.  They  found  it  difficult  to  conceive  what  this 
meant;  but  they  saw  the  guides,  who  had  gone  to  the  savannah,  re- 
turn presently  with  about  thirty  horsed  and  mules  which  they  had 
collected,  llie  novel  and  singular  scene  which  ensued  is  thus  de- 
scribed. 

*  The  extraordinary  noise  caused  by  the  horses' hoofs  makes  the  fish 
issue  from  the  mud,  and  excites  them  to  combat.  These  yellowish  and 
livid  eels,  resembling  large  aquatic  serpents,  swim  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  crowd  under  the  bellies  of  the  horses  and  mules.  A  contest 
between  animals  of  so  different  an  organization  furnishesa  very  striking 
spectacle.  The  Indians,  provided  with  harpoons  and  long  slender  reeds, 
surround  the  pool  closely ;  and  some  climb  upon  the  trees,  the  branches 
of  which  extend  horizontally  over  the  surface  of  the  water.  By  their 
wild  cries,  and  the  length  of  their  reeds,  they  prevent  the  horses  from 
running  away  and  reaching  the  bank  of  the  pool.  The  eels,  stunned  by 
the  noise,  defend  themselves  by  the  repeated  discharge  of  their  electric 
batteries.  During  a  long  time  they  seem  to  prove  victorious.  Several 
horses  sink  beneath  the  violence  of  the  invisible  strokes,  which  they  re-^ 
ceive  from  all  sides  in  organs  the  most  essential  to  life;  and  stunned  by 
the  force  and  frequency  of  the  shocks,  disappear  under  the  water. , 
Others,  panting,  with  mane  erect  and  haggard  eyes,  expressing  anguish, 
raise  themselves,  and  endeavour  to  flee  from  the  storm  by  which  they 
are  overtaken.  They  are  driven  back  by  the  Indians  into  the  middle  of 
the  water;  but  a  small  number  succeed  in  eluding  the  active  vigilance 
of  the  fishermen.  These  regain  the  shore,  stumbling  at  every  step,  and 
stretch  themselves  on  the  sand,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  their  limbs 
benumbed  by  the  electric  shocks  of  the  gymnoti. 

*  In  less  than  five  minutes  two  horses  were  drowned.    The  eel,  being 
five  feet  long,  and  pressing  itself  against  the  belly  of  the  horses,  makes' 
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a  discharge  along  the  whole  extent  of  it9  dectrte  organ.  It  attacks  at 
ooce  the  b^art,  the  intestines,  and  the  vlexus  cmUaats  of  the  abdominal 
serves.  It  is  natural  that  the  effect  feit  by  the  horses  should  be  more 
powerful  than  that  produced  upon  man  by  the  touch  of  the  same  Ash  at 
only  one  of  his  extremities.  The  horses  are  probably  not  killed,  but 
only  stunned.  They  are  drowned  from  the  impossibility  of  rising  an^'d 
the  prolonged  struggle  between  the  other  horses  and  the  eels. 

'  We  had  little  doubt  that  the  fishing  would  terminate  by  killing  suc- 
cessively all  the  animals  engaged;  but  by  degrees  the  impetuosity  of 
this  unequal  combat  diminished,  and  the  wearied  gymnoti  dispersed. 
They  require  a  long  rest,  and  abundant  nourishment,  to  repair  what 
Ithey  have  lost  of  galvanic  force.  The  mules  and  horses  appear  less 
frightened ;  their  manes  are  no  longer  bristled,  and  their  eyes  express 
less  dread.  The  gymnoti  approach  timidly  the  edge  of  tl)e  marshy 
;wbere  they  are  taken  l^y  means  of  small  harpoons  festened  to  long 
cords.  When  the  qords  are  very  dry  the  Indians  feel  no  shock  in  raisr 
ing  the  fish  into  the  air.  In  a  few  minutes  we  had  five  large  eels,  the 
greater  part  of  which  were  but  slightly  wounded.  Some  were  taken  by 
the  same  means  toward  the  evening/ — pp.  348 — 350. 

M.  de  Humboldt  savs  it  would  be  temerjty  to  expose  oneself  to 
the  6rst  shocks  of  a  large  and  strongly  irritated  ^ynuiotus;  that 
a  stroke  from  such  a  fish  is  productive  6f  more  pain  and  numb- 
ness than  from  the  discharge  of  a  large  Leyden  jar;  and  that 
he  received  so  dreadful  a  shock  by  imprudently  placing  bis  feet 
on  one  just  taken  out  of  the  water,  that  he  was  aiFected  the  rest  of 
the  day  with  a  violent  pain  in  the  knees,  and  in  almost  every  joint 
fie  adds,  that  the  electric  action  of  the  fish  depends  entirely  on  its 
will,  and  that  it  has  the  power  of  directing  the  action  of  its  organs 
to  any  particular  part  of  the  external  object  that  loay  affect  it,, or 
towards  the  point  where  it  finds  itself  the  most  strongly  irrkated. 

We  have  now  a  dissertation  o£  about  twenty  pages  on  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  electrical  action  of  fishes,  of  which  we  can  only 
$nd  room  for  the  follovifing  curious  paragraph. 

'  The  presence  of  the  gymnoti  is  considered  as  the  principal  cause 
of  the  want  of  fish  in  the  ponds  and  pools  of  the  I^laiios.  Th^ 
gymnoti  kill  many  more  than  they  devour;  and  the  Indians  told  us, 
that  when  they  take  yoi^ng  alligators  and  gymnoti  at  the  same  time  in 
very  strong  nets,  the  latter  never  display  the  slightest  trace  of  a  wound, 
because  they  disable  the  young  alligators  before  they  are  attacked  by 
them.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters  dread  the  society  of  the  gym- 
noti. Lizards,  tortoises,  and  frogs  seek  the  pools,  where  they  are  se^ 
cure  from  thetr  action.  It  became  necessary  to  change  the  direction 
of  a  road  near  Uritucu,  because  these  electrical  eels  were  so  numerous 
in  one  river  that  they  ^very  year  killed  a  great  number  of  mules  of 
burden  as  they  forded  the  water.* — p.  374. 

.  Our  travellers  left  C^labftzo  op  the  f?4th  of  MiM-ch^  highly  ^atis- 
1^  lyith  the  experio^ent?  wUch  th^  b^d  nifid^, 
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<  As  we  tdvanced/  M.  de  Htoboldt  says,  *  intd  the  sottthern  pari  of 
tbe  Llanos,  we  found  the  ground  more  dusty,  more  destitute  of  herbage, 
and  more  cracked  by  tbe  effect  of  long  drought.    The  palm-trees  disap^r 
pMeared  by  degrees.    The  thermometer  kept,  from  eleven  in  the  morning 
till  sunset,  at  34^  or  35^.    The  more  the  air  appeared  calm  at  eight  or 
ten  feet  high,  the  more  we  were  enveloped  in  those  whirlwinds  of  dust 
caused  by  the  little  currents  of  air  that  sweep  the  ground.    About  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  found  a  young  Indian  girl  stretched  upon  the 
savannah.    She  was  quite  naked,  lay  upon  her  back,  and  appeared  t6 
be  only  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age.     Exhausted  with  fatigue  and 
tliirst,  her  eyes,  nostrils,  and  mouth  filled  with  dust,  she  breathed  with 
a  rattling  in  her  throat,  and  was  unable  to  answer  our  questions.    A 
pitcher  overturned,  and  half  filled  with  sand,  was  lying  at  her  side* 
Happily  one  of  our  mules  was  laden  with  water;  and  we  roused  the 
young  girl  from  her  lethargic  state  by  washing  her  face,  and  forcing  her 
to  drink  a  few  drops  6f  wine.    She  was  at  first  frightened  at  seeing  her- 
self surrounded  by  so  many  persotis ;  but  by  degrees  she  took  courage 
and  conversed  with  our  guides.    She  judged  from  the  position  of  the  sun 
that  she  must  have  remained  during  several  hours  in  tnilt  state  of  lethar- 
gy.'—pp.  378,  379. 

During  the  night  they  forded  the  Rio  Uritucu,  which  is  infested 
v/iih  a  breed  of  crocodiles  remarkable  for  their  ferocity.  *  We 
were  advised,'  M.  de  Humboldt  says^  ^  to  prevent  our  dogs  from 
g<Hlig  to  drink  in  the  rivers,  for  it  often  happens  that  the  crocodiles 
come  out  of  the  water  and  pursue  dogs  on  the  shore. 

*  The  manners  of  animals,'  he  continues,  *  vary  in  the  same  species 
according  to  local  circumstances  difficult  to  investigate.  We  were  shown 
a  hut,  or  rather  a  kind  of  shed,  in  which  our  host  of  Calabozo,  Don 
Miguel  Cousin,  had  witnessed  a  very  extraordinary  scene.  Sleeping  with 
one  of  his  friends  on  a  bench  covered  with  leather,  Don  Miguel  was 
awakened  early  in  the  raoniing  by  violent  shakes  and  a  horrible  noise. 
Clods  of  earth  were  thrown  into  the  middle  of  the  hut.  Presently  a 
young  crocodile  two  or  three  feet  long  issued  from  under  the  bed, 
darted  at  a  dog  that  lay  on  the  threshold  of  the  door,  and,  missing  him 
in  the  impetuosity  of  his  spring,  ran  toward  the  beach  to  attain  the  river.^ 
On  examining  the  spot  where  the  barbacon,  or  bedstead,  was  placed,  the 
cause  of  this  strange  adventure  was  easily  discovered.  The  ground  was 
disturbed  to  a  considerable  depth.  It  was  dried  mud  that  had  covered 
the.  crocodile  in  that  state  of  lethargy,  or  summer  sleep,  in  which  many 
of  the  species  He  during  the  absence  of  the  rains  amid  the  Llanos.  The 
noise  of  men  and  horses,  perhaps  the  smell  of  the  dog,  had  awakened  the 
crocodile.  The  hut  being  plac<id  at  the  edge  of  the  pool,  and  inundated 
duYihg  part  of  the  year,  the  crocodile  had  no  doubt  entered,  at  the  tim^ 
df  tbe  inundation  of  the  savannahs,  by  the  same  opening  by  which  Mi. 
Peso  saw  it  go  out.'— pp.  380,  381. 

On  the  27th  our  travellers  arrived  at  the  f^il/a  d$  San  Fh^ 
Aun^f  ^16  <:^pital  df  ^t  mii^^ocis  of  the  Capucliin*;  te  the  pro- 
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vince  of  Varenas,  which  terminated  their  journey  over  the  Llanos. 
The  breadth  of  the  Apure  on  which  they  were  about  to  embark 
was  found  to  be  20G  toise's.  This  river,  like  the  Meta  and  the 
Oroonoko,  has  its  periodical  swellings,  when  the  horses  that  wander 
in  the  savannah  and  have  not  time  to  reach  the  rising  grounds  of 
the  Llanos,  perish  by  thousands.  The  mares,  followed  by  their 
colts,  may  be  seen  swimming  about,  and  feeding  on  the  grass  of 
which  the  top  alone  waves  above  the  waters.  In  this  state  they  are 
pursued  by  the  crocodiles;  and  their  thighs,  should  they  be  fortunate 
enough  to  escape,  frequently  bear  the  prints  of  the.  teeth  of  these 
carnivorous  reptiles.  The  carcasses  of  such  as  perish  attract  in- 
numerable vuUures,  which  have  *  the  mien  of  Pharaoh's  chicken^ 
and  render  the  same  service  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Llanos  as  the 
vultur  percnopterus  to  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt.' 

*  We  cannot  reflect  on  the  efl*ectsof  these  inundations  without  admir- 
ing the  prodigious  pliability  of  the  organization  of  the  animals  that  man 
has  subjected  to  his  sway.  In  Greenland  the  dog  eats  the  refuse  of  the 
fisheries;  and,  when  fish  are  wanting,  feeds  on  seaweed.  The  ass  and 
.the  horse,  originally  natives  of  the  cold  and  barren  plains  of  Upper 
Asia,  follow  man  to  the  New  World,  return  to  the  savage  state,  and 
lead  a  restless  and  painful  life  in  the  burning  climate  of  the  tropics. 
Pressed  alternately  by  excess  of  drought  and  of  humidity,  they  some- 
times seek  a  pool  in  the  midst  of  a  bare  and  dusty  soil  to  quench  their 
thirst;  and  at  other  times  flee  from  water,  and  the  overflowing  rivers,  as 
menaced  by  an  enemy  that  threatens  them  on  all  sides.  Hara^ed 
during  the  day  by  gadflies  and  moschettoes,  the  horses,  mules  and  cows 
find  themselves  attacked  at  night  by  enormous  bats,  that  fasten  on  their 
backs,  and  cause  wounds  that  become  dangerous,  because  they  are 
filled  with  acaridae  and  other  hurtful  insects.  In  the  time  of  great 
drought  the  mules  gnaw  even  the  thorny  melocactus,  melon  thistle,  in 
order  to  drink  its  cooling  juice,  and  draw  it  forth  as  from  a  vegetable 
fountain.  During  the  great  inundations  these  same  animals  lead  an 
amphibious  life,  surrounded  by  crocodiles,  water-serpents,  and  manatees. 
Yet,  such  are  the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  their  races  are  preserved 
in  the  struggle  with  the  elements,  and  amid  so  many  sufferings  and  dan- 
gers. When  the  waters  retire,  and  the  rivers  return  again  into  their 
beds,  the  savannah  is  spread  over  with  a  fine  odoriferous  grass;  and  the 
animals  of  Europe  and  Upper  Asia  seem  to  enjoy,  as  in  their  native 
climate,  the  renewed  vegetation  of  spring.' — pp.  394—396. 

An  old  farmer  of  the  name  of  Don  Francisco  Sanchez  obligingly 
offered  to  conduct  our  travellers  overland  to  the  Oroonoko.  His 
dress  denoted  the  great  simplicity  of  manners  that  prevails  in  these 
distant  regions.  He  had  acquired  a  fortune  of  more  than  100,000 
piastres,  and  yet  he  mounted  his  horse  bare-legged  and  bare-'footed, 
though  armed  with  large  silver  spurs.  They  preferred  however  the 
longer  road  by  the  Rio  Apure,  and  hired  a  large  canoe,  called  by 
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the  Spaniards  lancha^  manf^ed  by  a  pilot  and  four'  Indians*  A 
sort  of  cabin  was  constructed  in  the  stjern^  covered  with  the  leaves  of 
the  corypha ;  and  some  ox  hides  stretched  on  frames  of  brazil*, 
wood  served  for  a  table  and  benches.  They  laid  in  a  month's  pro- 
visions. The  A  pure  abounds  in  fish,  manatees,  and  turtles ;  its 
banks  are  frequented  by  an  innumerable  quantity  of  birds,  among 
which  are  the  pauxi  and  the  guacharaca,  which  may  be  called-  the 
turkies  and  pheasants  of  these  countries. 

The  Yaruroes  inhabit  the  left  bank  of  the  Apure  below  the  Apu- 
rito.  They  live  by  hunting  and  fishing,  and  supply  the  European 
markets  chiefly  with  the  skins  of  the  jaguar,  known  generally  as 
those  of  the  tiger.  M.  de  Humboldt  thinks  they  have  some  fea-* 
tures  which  belong  to  the.Mongul  species, — a  stern  look,  an  elon- 
gated eye,  high  cheek-bones — but  the  nose  prominent  throughout 
its  whole  length.  The  missionaries  praise  their  intellectual  cha- 
racter. 

Having  passed  the  susar  plantation  called  Diamante,  they  en- 
tered a  land  inhabited  only  by  tigers,  crocodiles  and  chiguifes,  the 
latter  being  a  large  species  of  the  genus  cavia  of  Linnaeus :  flights  of 
birds  were  crowded  so  closely  together  as  to  appear  like  a  dark 
cloud.  The  banks  of  the  river  were  generally  covered  with  a  forest^ 
the  trees  of  which  were  singularly  disposed.  First,  buslies  of  sausa 
(hermesia  castaiieifolia),  forming  a  kind  of  hedge  fo«r  feet  high, 
aj3peared  as  if  they  had  been  clipped  by  the  hand  of  man.  Be- 
hind these,  copses  of  cedars,  brazillettoes,  and  lignum  vitae  reared 
their  heads^ ;  with  here  and  there  a  palm  tree,  and  a  few  scattered 
trunks  of  the  thorny  piritu  and  carozo*  In  this  scene  of  untamed 
and  savage  nature,  the  traveller  at  one  moment  is  delighted  with  the 
sight  of  the  jaguar,  the  beautiful  panther  of  America,  at  another 
with  the  peacock,  pheasant,  or  cashew  bird  with  its  black  plumage 
and  its  tufted  head,  moving  slowly  along  the  sausOs.  Gliding  down 
the  stream,  animals  of  the  most  difierent  classes  succeed  each  other. 
'  Esse  como  en  el  Paradisa,' — *  it  is  just  as  it  was  in  Paradise,*  said 
the  old  Indian  pilot  of  the  missions  to  our  travellers;  and  M. 
de  Humboldt  observes,  that  '  every  thing  indeed  here  recals  to. 
mind  that  state  of  the  primitive  world,  the  innocence  and  felicity 
of  which  ancient  and  venerable  traditions  have  transmitted  to  all 
nations;  but  in  carefully  observing  the  manners  of  animals  among 
themselves,  we  see  that  ihey  punctually  avoid  each  other.  The 
golden  age  has  ceased;  and  in  this  paradise  of  American  forests, 
as  well  as  every  where  else,  sad  and  long  experience  has  taught  all 
beings,  that  benignity  is  seldom  found  in  alliance  with  strength !'    - 

Crocodiles  to  the  number  of  eight  or  ten  were  frequently  seen 
stretched  motionless  on  the  sand,  and  with  jaws  open  at  right  angles,. 
reposing  by  each  other,  along  the  whole  course  q/ the  river;  yettbe 
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twdlfilg  of  the  Apart  hat^g  scarcely  begun^  thoumids  sliH  we* 
Maitied  buried  in  tbe  sands  of  the  savaimabs.  The  species  is  pre* 
cisely  that  6f  the  Nile.  Our  travellers  learned  at  San  Fernando  that 
scarcely  a  ycfar  passes  without  several  persons,  particularly  women, 
being  drowned  by  them.  The  following  anecdote  is  analogous  to 
one  which  cannot  fail  to  be  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers. 

"*  They  related  to  ns  the  history  of  a  young  girl  of  Urttuca,  who  by 
singular  intrepidity  and  presence  of  mind  saved  herself  from  the  jaw?  of 
a  crocodile.  When  she  felt  herself  seized,  she  sought  the  eyes  of  the 
animal,  and  plunged  her  fingers  into  them  with  such  violence,  that  tbe 
pain  forced  the  crocodile  to  let  her  loose,  after  having  bitten  off  the 
loDlrer  part  of  her  left  arm.  The  girl,  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
<|uantity  of  blood  she  lost,  happily  reached  the  shore,  swimming  with  the 
h^nd  she  had  still  left.  In  those  desert  countries,  where  man  is  ever 
wrestling  with  nature,  discourse  daily  turns  on  the  means,  that  may  be 
employed  to  escape  from  a  tiger,  a  boa  or  traga  venado^  or  a  crocodile ; 
every  one  prepares  himself  in  some  sort  for  the  dangers  that  await  him. 
1  knew,  said  the  young  girl  of  Uritucu  coolly,  "  that  the  cayman  lets  go 
Bis  hold,  if  you  push  your  fingers  into  his  eyes."  Long  after  my  return 
to  Europe  I  learned,  that  in  the  interior  of  Africa  the  Negroes  know 
send  practise  the  same  means.  Who  does  not  recollect  with  a  lively 
iaterest  haacoy  the  guide  of  the  unfortunate  Mango  Park,  seized  twice, 
near  BouUnkombou,  by  a  crocodile,  and  twice  escaping  from  the  jaws 
of  the  monster,  having  succeeded  in  placing  his  fingers  umler  water  in 
both  his  eyes?  The  African  Isaaco,  and  the  young  American,  owed 
their  safety  to  the  same  presence  of  mind,  and  tbe  same  combination  of 
ideas/— pp.  423,  42^4. 

Near  the  Vuelta  del  Joval  a  jaguar  was  seen^  surpassing  in 
size  all  the  tigers  which  M.  de  Humboldt  had  ever  seen  in  the 
collections  of  Europe.  It  held,  in  its  paw,  a  chiguire,  which  it 
bad  just  killed,  and  flocks  of  the  zamuroes  were  waiting  to  devour 
the  remains  of  its  repast.  They  every  now  and  then  advanced 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  jaguar^  but  drew  back  on  the  least 
movement  made  by  him.  Our  travellers  got  into  their  little  boat 
to  observe  more  closely  the  manners  of  these  animals;  but  the 
jaguar,  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  oars,  retired  slowly  behind  the 
aouao  bushes ;  the  vultures,  profiting  by  his  absence,  soused  upon 
the  chiguire ;  but  the  animal,  leaping  into  the  midst  of  thetn,  seized 
on  the  carcass  and  carried  off  his  prey.  Lai^e  herds  of  chiguires 
6very  where  appeared.  Its  flesh  has  the  smell  of  musk,  but  hams 
are  made  of  it  which  the  monks  do  not  scruple  to  eat  during  Lent, 
placing  it,  in  their  zoological  classification,  with  tbe  armadillo,  and 
the  manatee,  near  the  tortoises,  and  these  next  to  tbe  fish  family. 

At  this  place  the  travellers  passed  the  night,  as  usual,  in  the 
open  air,  though  in  a  plantation,  the  proprietor  of  which  employed 
himself  in  bmiting  tigers.    Nearly  naked,  and  with  a  complexion 
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as  brown  as  a  Zambo,  Signhr  Don  Ignacio  (for  so  lie  was  styled) 
considered  himself  as  a  wbhe.  His  wife  and  daugbter,  as  naked  as 
himselfy  were  called  Donna  Isabella  and  Donna  Manuela.  Tfai* 
man,  proad  of  his  nobility  and  the  colour  of  his  skin,  bad  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  construct  himself  even  a  hut  of  palm  leaves,  but 
swung  his  hammock  between  t\Vo  trees.  The  night  was  stormy; 
and  Donna  Isabella's  cat,  which  had  taken  up  its  lodging  in  a  tama- 
rind tree,  fell  into  the  hammock  of  one  of  the  travellers,  who,  con- 
ceiving himself  attacked  by  some  wild  beast,  raised  a  terrible  outcry 
winch  not  a  little  discomposed  the  rest  of  the  party.  It  rained 
in  torrents  all  night,  and  their  host  congratulated  the  drenched  and 
shivering  travellers  next  morning  on  their  good  fortune  in  not  sleeps 
ing  on  the  strand,  but  erttre  gente  blanca  y  de  trato,  among  whites 
and  persons  of  rank !  Don  Ignacio  piqued  himself  on  his  valour 
against  the  Indians,  and  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  God 
and  the  king,  in  carrying  away  children  from  their  parents  to  distri- 
bute them  in  the  missions.  '  Mow  singular  a  spectacle,'  says  M.  de 
Humboldt, '  to  find  in  that  vast  solitude  a  man  who  believes  him- 
self of  European  race,  and  knows  no  other  shelter  than  the  shade  of 
a  tree,  with  all  the  vain  pretensions,  all  the  hereditary  prejudices,  all 
the  errors  of  long  crvilizalion  !' 

Proceeding  down  the  river  which  glided  through  vast  forest*, 
our  travellers  slept  the  following  night  on  the  margin  by  suspending 
their  hammocks  between  two  oars  stuck  in  the  ground.  Towarcte 
midnight  a  terrific  noise  commenced  in  the  neighbouring  forest, 
sufficient  to  appal  the  stoutest  heart ;  it  proceeded  from  the  wild 
beasts,  who,  according  to  the  report  of  the  native  Indians,  *  were 
keeping  the  feast  of  the  full  moon.'  Amidst  all  this  clamour,  M. 
de  Humboldt  says,  the  Indians  could  discriminate  the  soft  cries 
of  the  sapajous,  the  moans  of  the  alouates,  the  howlings  of  the 
tiger,  the  couguar,  or  American  lion,  the  pecan,  and  the  sloth,  and 
the  voices  of  the  curassoa,  the  parraka,  and  other  gallinaceous  birds. 

Here  they  caught  a  fish  known  by  the  name  of  caribe,  or  carp- 
bitOy  from  its  delight  in  blood :  it  is  the  dread  of  the  Indians,  seve- 
ral of  whom  shewed  the  seal's  of  deep  wounds  in  the  calf  of  the  leg 
and  thigh  made  by  this  little  animal.  '  They  live  at  the  bottom  of 
rivers ;  but  if  a  few  drops  of  blood  be  shed  in  the  water,  they  arrive 
by  thousands  at  the  surface.'  As  no  one  ventures  to  bathe  S^'here 
the  caribe  is  found,  it  becomes  as  great  a  scourge  in  the  water  as 
die  mosquito  is  in  the  air.  M.  de  Humboldt  however  had  nearly 
encountered  a  more  potent  and  dangerous  enemy  than  the  caribe — 
it  wasahuge  jasuar,  lying  ilnder  the  thick  foliage  of  a  ceiba,  whiqh 
lie  had  approached  inadvertently  within  eighty  steps* 

f  There  are  accidents  in  life,  against  which  we  might  seek  in  vain  to 
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fortify  our  reason.  I  was  extremely  frightened,  yet  sufficiently  master 
of  myself,  and  of  my  motions,  to  enable  me  to  follow  the  advice  which 
the  Jndians  had  so  often  given  us,  how  to  act  in  such  cases.  I  con- 
tinued to  walk  on  without  running;  avoided  moving  my  arms;. and 
thought  I  observed  that  the  jaguar's  attention  was  fixed  on  a  herd  of 
captfbaraSf  which  were  crossing  the  river.  I  then  began  to  return, 
making  a  large  circuit  toward  the  edge  of  the  water.  As  the  distance 
increased,  1  thought  I  might  accelerate  my  pace.  How  often  was  I 
tempted  to  look  back,  in  order  to  assure  myself  that  I  was  not  pursued! 
Happily  I  yielded  very  tardily  to  this  desire.  The  jaguar  had  remained 
motionless.  These  enormous  cats  with  spotted  robes  are  so  well  fed  in 
countries  abounding  in  capj/baras,  pecaris,  and  deer,  that  they  rarely 
attack  men.  1  arrived  at  the  boat  out  of  breath,  and  related  my  ad- 
venture to  the  Indians.  They  appeared  very  little  moved  by  it;  yet, 
after  having  loaded  our  firelocks,  they  accompanied  us  to  the  ceiba, 
beneath  which  the  jaguar  had  lain.  He  was  there  no  longer,  and  it 
would  have  been  imprudent  to  have  pursued  him  into  the  forest,  where 
we  must  have  dispersed,  or  marched  in  file,  amid  intertwining  lianas.' 
— pp.  446,  447. 

In  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  April,  the  travellers  passed  the  mouth 
of  the  Cano  del  Matiati,  thus  named  on  account  of  the  immense 
quantity  of  manatees  caught  there  every  year.  This  herbivorous  ani- 
mal of  the  cetaceous  tribe  attains  the  length  of  ten  or  twelve  feet, 
and  the  weight  of  six  or  eight  hundred  pounds.  Its  flesh  is  savoury, 
^pd  resembles  pork.  When  salted  and  dried  in  the  sun,  it  will 
keep  a  whole  year ;  and  as  it  is  considered  by  the  monks  as  a  fish, 
it  is  much  sought  for  during  Lent.  The  fat  is  used  for  preparing 
food,  and  for  lamps  in  the  churches  ^  the  hide,  of  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  thickness,  is  cut  into  slips  and  serves  in  the  Llanos  for  cordage, 
and  for  whips  to  punish  the  slaves  and  the  Indians  of  the  missions. 

The  next  day  our  travellers  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Apure 
where  it  unites  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Oroonoko.  llie  aspect 
of  the  country  was  now  totally  changed. 

*  An  immense  plain  of  water  stretched  before  us  like  a  lake,  as  far  as 
we  could  see.  \Vhite-topped  waves  rose  to  the  height  of  several  feet, 
from  the  confiict  of  the  breeze  and  the  current.  The  air  resounded  no 
longer  with  the  piercing  cries  of  the  herons,  the  flamingoes,  and  the 
spoonbills,  crossing  in  long  files  from  one  shore  to  the  other.  Our  eyes 
sought  in  vain  those  water  fowls,  the  inventive  snares  of  which  vary  in 
each  tribe.  All  nature  appears  less  animated.  Scarcely  could  we  dis- 
cover in  the  hollows  of  the  waves  a  few  large  crocodiles,  cutting 
obliquely,  by  the  help  of  their  long  tails,  the  surface  of  the  agitated 
waters.  The  horizon  was  bounded  by  a  zone  of  forests,  but  these 
forests  no  where  reached  so  far  as  the  bed  of  the  river.  A  vast  beach 
constantly  parched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  desert  and  bare  as  the  shores 
of  the  sea,  reseml^led  at  a  distance,  from  the  effect  of  the  mirage^  pools 
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of  stagnant  water.  These  sandy  shores,  .far  from  fixing  the  liniits  of 
the  river,  rendered  ihera  unceitain,  by  approaching*  or  withdrawing 
them  alternately,  according  to  the  variable  action  of  the  inOected  rays. 

*  In  these  scattered  features  of  the  landscape,  in  this  character  of 
solitude  and  of  greatness,  we  recognize  the  course  of  the  Oroonoko,  one 
of  the  most  majestic  rivers  of  the  New  World.  The  water,  like  the 
land,,  displays  every  where  a  characteristic  and  peculiar  aspect.  The 
bed  of  the  Oroonoko  resembles  not  the  bed  of  the  Meta,  the  Guaviare, 
the  Rio  Negro,  or  the  Amazon.  These  differences  do  not  depend  alto- 
gether on  the  breadth  or  the  velocity  of  the  current :  they  are  connected 
with  a  multitude  of  impressioiis,  which  it  is  easier  to  perceive  upon  the 
spot,  than  to  define  with  precision.  Thus  the  mere  form  of  the  waves, 
the  tint  of  the  waters,  the  aspect  of  the  sky  and  the  clouds,  would  lead 
an  experienced  navigator  to  guess,  whether  he  were  in  the  Atlantic,  in 
the  Mediterranean,  or  in  the  equinoctial  part  of  the  Great  Ocean.'— 
p.  457,  458. 

The  bed  of  the  Oroonoko  in  its  present  state  of  low  water  wasr 
IfjOG  toises  broad,  but  in  the  height  of  the  rainy  season  it  is  said 
to  attain  to  5517*  The  distant  mountains  of  Encararnada  ap* 
peared  to  rise  from  the  water  as  if  they  were  seen  above  the  hori- 
zon of  the  sea.  At  tlie  little  port,  or  rather  landing-place  of  this 
name,  our  travellers  stopped  some  time  to  examine  the  nature  of 
the  neighbouring  rocks ;  here  too,  they  fell  in  with  some  Carib- 
bees  of  Parapana. 

*  A  Cacique  was  going  up  the  Oroonoko  in  his  canoe,  to  join  in 
the  famous  fishing  of  turtles'  eggs.  His  canoe  was  rounded  toward  the 
bottom  like  a  bongo,  and  followed  by  a  smaller  boat  called  curiara.  He 
was  seated  beneath  a  sort  .of  tent,  toldo,  constructed,  as  well  as  the  sail, 
of  palm-leaves.  His  cold  and  silent  gravity,  the  respect  with  which  he 
was  treated  by  his  attendants,  every  thing  denoted  him  to  be  a  person 
of  importance.  He  was  equipped,  however,  in  the  same  manner  as  his 
Indians.  They  were  all  equally  naked,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
and  covered  with  onoto,  which  is  the  colouring  fecula  of  the  bixa 
orellana.  The  chief,  the  domestics,  the  furniture,  the  boat,  and  the 
sail,  were  all .  painted  red.  These  Caribbees  are  men  of  an  almost 
athletic  stature ;  they  appeared  to  us  much  taller  than  the  Indians  we 
had  hitherto  seen.  Their  smodth  and  thick  hair,  cut  upon  their  fore- 
head like  that  of  choristers,  their  eyebrows  painted  black,  their  look  at 
once  gloomy  and  animated,  give  their  physiognomy  a  singular  hardness 
of  expression.  Having  till  then  seen  only  the  skulls  of  some  Caribbees 
of  the  West  India  islands  preserved  in  the  collections  of  Europe,  we 
were  surprised  to  find,  that  these  Indians,  who  were  of  pure  race,  had 
the  forehead  much  more  rounded  than  it  has  been  described.  The 
women,  very  tall,  but  disgusting  from  their  want  of  cleanliness,  carried 
their  infants  on  their  backs,  having  their  thighs  and  legs  bound  iat 
certain  distances  by  broad  strips  of  cotton  cloth.  The  flesh,  strongly 
compressed  beneath  the  ligatures,  was  swelled  in  the  interstices.  It  is 
generally  to  be  observed,  that  the  Caribbees  are  as  attentive  to  their 
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^nitnoTf  and  didr  ornainent8»  as  it  b  ponible  for  men  to  be,  who  ara 
naked  and  painted  red.  They  attach  great  importance  to  certam 
forms  of  the  body ;  and  a  mother  would  be  accused  of  culpable  indtl* 
lerence  toward  her  children,  if  she  did  not  employ  artificial  means,  to 
shape  the  calf  of  the  leg  after  the  fashion  of  the  country.  As  none  <if 
our  Indians  of  Apure  understood  the  Caribbee  language,  we  could 
obtain  no  information  from  the  Cacique  of  Panama  respecting  the 
encampments,  that  are  made  at  thb  season  in  several  islands  of  die 
Oroonoko  for  collecting  turtles'  eggs.' — p.  465. 

The  natives^  it  seems,  have  retained  a  belief  that '  at  the  time  of 
the  sreat  waters,  when  their  fathers  were  forced  to  have  recourse 
to  their  boats  to  escape  the  general  inundation,  the  waves  of  the 
aea  beat  against  the  rocks  of  Encaramada;'  and  this  belief  prevails 
among  almost  all  the  tribes  of  the  Upper  Oroonoko.  The  Tanaat* 
Hacks  say,  that  in  this  great  deluge,  ^  a  man  and  a  woman  saved 
themselves  on  a  high  mountain,  called  Tamanacu,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Asiveru ;  and  casting  behind  them,  over  their  heads, 
the  fruits  of  the  mauritia  palm-tree,  they  saw  the  seeds  contained 
in  those  fruits  produce  men  and  women,  who  repeopled  the  earth.' 
This  is  an  improvement  of  the  tale  so  beautifully  told  by  Ovid: 
but  whence,  it  may  be  asked,  did  the  Tamanacks  obtain  a  fable  so 
analogous  to  that  which  the  ancients  have  embellished  with  all  the 
charms  of  imagination  ?  This  we  shall  not  attempt  to  determine, 
M.  de  Humboldt  contents  himself  with  remarking  that  similar  tra-t 
ditions  exist  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and,  *  like  the  re- 
lics of  a  vast  shipwreck,  are  highly  interesting  in  the  philosophical 
study  of  our  own  species.'  The  following  is  something  more  than 
tradition. 

*  A  few  leagues  from  Encaramada;  a  rock,  called  T^-^mereme^  or 
*'  the  painted  rock,"  rises  in  the  midst  of  the  savannah.  It  displays 
resemblances  of  animals,  and  symbolic  figures,  resembling  those  W6 
saw  in  going  down  the  Oroonoko,  at  a  small  distance  below  Encara* 
mada,  near  the  town  Caycara.  Similar  rocks  tn  Africa  are  called  by 
travellers  Fetish  Stones.  I  shall  not  make  use  6f  this  term,  because 
fetishism  does  not  prevail  among  the  natives  of  the  Oroonoko ;  and  the 
figures  of  stars,  of  the  sun,  of  tigers,  and  of  crocodiles,  which  we  found 
traced  upon  the  rocks  in  spots  now  uninhabited,  appeared  to  me  in  n6, 
way  to  denote  the  objects  of  worship  of  those  nations.  Between  thd 
banks  of  the  Cassiquiare  and  the  Oroonoko ;  between  Encaramada,  the 
Capuchino,  and  Caycara,  these  hieroglyphic  figures  are  often  placed  at 
great  heights  on  the  walls  of  rock,  that  Could  be  accessible  only  by  con* 
structing  very  lofty  scaffolds.  When  th<E^  natives  are  asked  hovt^  thos^ 
figures  could  have  been  sculptured,  they  answer  with  a  smile,  as 
relating  a  fact  of  which  a  stranger,  a  white  man  Only,  could  be  ignorant, 
that "  at  the  period  of  the  gfeat  waters,  their  ikth^rs  went  to  th,at  height 
in  boats."— pp.  472, 473. 
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Our  travellers  landed  on  ah  island  near  the  Boca  de  la  Tartaga, 
celebrated  for  the  turtle  fishery,  or  the  harvest  of  eggs.  About 
three  hundred  Indians  were  living  in  huts  of  palm-leaves:  each 
tribe  was  separately  encamped,  a^d  distinguished  by  the  painting  pf 
their  skins.  Here  ^  missionary  from  the  Uruana,  a  native  of  the 
country,  came  to  meet  them;  he  was  particularly  astonished  to  see 
^Europeans,  and  thought  the  object  of  their  voyage  very  mystedous ; 
be  coulU  not  conceive  it  possible,  that  they  should  have  left  their 
country  to  be  devoured  by  mosquitoes,  and  to  measure  lands  that 
were  not  their  own.  His  business,  he  told  them,  was  to  celebrate 
mass  during  the  harvest  qfesags,  to  procure  oil  for  the  church,  and 
to  keep  in  order  this  '  repiiblica  de  Xudios  y  Castellanos.' 

The  turtle,  which  lays  these  eggs,  is  called  tlie  arrau,  and  weighs 
from  forty  to  fifty  pounds.  In  the  month  of  January  they  issue  iq 
troops  from  the  water  to  repose  on  the  sands,  and  warm  theniselvey 
in  the  sun,  and  they  continue  baskipg  on  the  beach  in  the  day-tim^ 
during  the  month  of  February.  In  March  they  repair  to  the  small 
islands  to  lay  their  eggs.  With  their  hind  feet,  which  are  very  Iqng 
and  furnished  with  claws,  the  animals  dig  a  hole  about  three  feet  iti 
diameter,  and  two  feet  deep.  In  these  holes  they  deposit  their  eggs 
during  tl:^  night.  Sometimes  day  surprises  them  before  the  business 
is  done.  They  are  then  pressed  by  the  double  necessity  of  depo* 
siting  their  eggs  and  closing  the  holes  they  have  dug,  thu  they  may 
not  be  perceived  by  the  tigers.  The  tortoises  that  thus  remain  too 
late  are  insensible  to  their  own  danger.  They  work  in  the  presence 
of  the  Indians,  who  visit  tlie  beach  at  a  very  early  hour,  and  who 
call  them  mad  tortoises. 

The  gathering,  under  the  guidance  of  the  missionary,  is  con- 
ducted with  the  utmost  regularity.  The  ground  is  measured  out 
and  distributed  among  the  tribes.  An  area  of  I  £0  feet  in  length  and 
30  in  breadth  has  been  knqvyi^  to  produce  a  hundred  jars  ofoil,  so 
clear  and  inodorous  that  the  Ypissioparies  .compare  i^  to  the  best 
olive  oil.  M.  de  Humboldt,  however,  gives  it  a  different  character, 
and  says  it  has  generally  a  putrid  smell,  owing  to  some  of  the  eggs 
having  little  tortoises  formed  in  them.  Of  this  article  it  is  esti- 
mated that  five  thousand  botijas  (each  from  1000  to  1200  cubic 
inches)  are  collected  annually. 

*  Now  as  two  hundred  egg$  yield  oil  enough  to  fill  a  bot(]e,  or  limet^ 
it  requires  fks^  thousand  eggs  for  a  jar  or  hottja  of  oil.  Estimating  at 
one  hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  sixteen,  the  number  of  eggs,  that 
one  tortoise  producer ;  and  reckoning  that  one  third  of  these  is  broken 
at  the  time  of  laying,  particularly  by  the  iwck/  tortoises;  we  may  pre^ 
some,  that,  to  obtain  annually  five  thousand  jars  of  oil,  three  hundred 
aod  thirty  thoqt>and  (Ur^,  tortoi$e;9»  the  weight  of  which  amounts  to  one 
hundred  and  ^i&ty-fiye  th9U9luid  quiptals,  must  come  ^nd  lay  thirty- 
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three  millions  of  eggs  on  the  three  shores  appropriated  to  this  faanrest/ — 
p.  489. 

The  jaguar  tiger  is  a  great  enemy  of  the  tortoises ;  it  follows 
them  to  the  beach,  and  in  order  to  devour  them  at  its  ease,  it  turns 
them  on  their  backs.  In  this  position,  the  turtles  are  unable  to 
rise,  and  the  Indians  avail  themselves  of  the  cunning  of  the  jaguar. 
The  crocodiles  also  feed  on  the  turtles,  and  the  herons  and  the 
galinazo  vulture  devour  the  young  ones  just  after  they  are  tatched, 
though  they  are  said  never  to  come  oiit  of  the  sand  during  the  day, 
and  are  so  sagacious  that  they  at  once  take  the  shortest  road  to  the 
M'ater,  appearing,  says  M.  de  Humboldt,  to  *  feel  with  extreme 
delicacy  on  what  side  the  most  humid  air  blows.' 

The  Oroonoko  at  the  passage  of  Baraguan  was  889  toises 
broad;  a  little  lower  down  it  measured  2674  toises,  or  nearly 
four  nautical  miles.  The  shores  here  were  barren,  and  the  tem- 
perature exceedingly  high,  which  called  forth  the  following  striking 
observations  from  M .  de  Humboldt. 

*  We  looked  in  vain  for  plants  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  which  are  as 
steep  as  walls,  and  furnish  some  traces  of  stratification.  We  found  only 
an  old  trunk  of  aubletia,  with  large  pomiform  fruit,  and  a  new  species 
of  the  family  of  the  apocyneae.  All  the  stones  were  covered  with  an 
innumerable  quantity  of  iguanas  and  geckoes  with  spreading  and  mem- 
branous fingers.     These  lizards,  motionless,  the  bead  raised,  and  the 

,  mouth  open,  seemed  to  suck  in  the  heated  air.  The  thermometer 
placed  against  the  rock  rose  to  50-2^.  The  soil  appeared  undulating, 
from  the  effect  of  mirage,  without  a  breath  of  wind  being  felt.  The 
sun  was  near  the  zenith,  and  its  dazzling  light,  reflected  by  the  surface 
of  the  river,  contrasted  with  the  reddish  vapours  that  enveloped  all  the 
surrounding  objects.  How  vivid  is  the  impression  produced  by  the 
calm  of  nature,  at  noon,  in  these  burning  climates!  The  beasts  of  the 
forests  retire  to  the  thickets;  the  birds  hide  themselves  beneath  the  fo^ 
liage  of  the  trees,  or  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  Yet,  amid  this 
apparent  silence,  when  we  lend  an  attentive  ear  to  the  most  feeble 
sounds  transmitted  by  the  air,  we  hear  a  dull  vibration,  a  continual 
murmur,  a  hum  of  insects,  that  fill,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  all 
the  lower  strata  of  the  air.  Nothing  is  better  fitted  to  make  man  feel 
the  extent  and  power  of  organic  life.  Myriads  of  insects  creep  upon 
the  soil,  and  flutter  round  the  plants  parched  by  the  ardour  of  the  sun. 
A  confused  noise  issues  from  every  bush,  from  the  decayed  trunks  of 
trees,  from  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  and  from  the  ground  undermined  by 
the  lizards,  millepedes,  and  cedlias.  These  are  so  many  voices  pro- 
claiming to  us,  that  all  nature  breathes ;  and  that,  under  a  thousand 
different  forms,  life  is  diffused  throughout  the  cracked  and  dusty  soil,  as 
well  as  in  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  and  in  the  air  that  circulates 
around  us. 

*  The  sensations,  which  I  here  recalled  to  mind,  are  not  unknown  to 
those  who,  without  having  advanced  to  the  equator,  have  visited  Italy, 
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Spain,  or  Elgyptt.  That  contrast  of  motion  and  silence,  that  aspect  of 
nature  at  once  calm  and  anin^ated,  strikes  the  imagination  of  the  tra- 
veller, when  he  enters  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  within  the  zone 
of  olives,  dwarf  palms,  and  date-trees/-rpp.  oO-i — 506. 

At  Pararuina^  where  there  is  another  turtle-harvest,  the  mis- 
sionary monks  of  Caricbana  and  the  Cataracts  were  seated  on  the 
ground  playing  at  cards  and  smoking  tobacco  in  long  pipes :  from 
their  ample  blue  garments,  their  shorn  heads,  and  their  long  beards, 
they  might  (says  M.  de  Humboldt)  have  been  taken  for  natives  of 
the  East.  From  one  of  these  missionaries  they  purchased  a  new 
canoe,  and  another  offered  to  accompany  thenii  as  far  as  the  fron- 
tiers of  Brazil.  The  canoe,  like  all  Indian  boats,  was  merely  the 
trunk  of  9  tree  hollovyed  out  by  the  double  means  of  the  hatchet  and 
of  fire;  it  was  forty  feet  long  and  three  broad ;  the  inconveniences 
that  must  be  suffered  in  such  wretched  vessels  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived. In  the  after  part  a  lo\y  roof  of  branches  was  erected  to 
keep^off  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  but  it  only  admitted  of  those 
under  it  to  lie  down  or  sit  double ;  and  the  legs  reached  far  beyond 
it,  so  that  when  it  rained  half  the  body  was  drenched.  The  Indian 
rowers  sit  in  the  fore  part,  two  by  two,  perfectly  naked,  and  row 
with  spoon-shaped  paddles  of  three  feet  long,  in  sad  and  mono- 
tonous cadence,  but  with  surprising  uniformity.  To  all  the  incon- 
veniences of  the  miserable  canoe  were  joined  the  torments  inflicted 
by  the  mosquitoes,  and  the  heat  that  radiated  from  the  leav/es  of  the 
palm-tree  covering :  but,  as  M.  de  Humboldt  good-humoii redly 
observes,  *  with  some  gaiety  of  temper,  with  dispositions  of  mutual 
benevolence,  and  with  a  vivid  taste  for  the  majestic  nature  of  these 
jgreat  valleys  of  rivers,  travellers  easily  support  evils  that  become 
habitual/ 

The  assemblage  of  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  at  Pararuma 
leads  our  author  into  a  long  digression  on  the  preparation  of 
onoto,  or  the  colouring  matter  extracted  from  the  pulp  of  the 
bixa  orellana,  and  of  another  pigment  made  from  the  leaves  of  the 
bigfiorda  chica  macerated ,  in  water,  with  which  they  paint  their 
naked  bodies.  Such  is  the  avidity  of  the  Indians  for  these  pig- 
mepts,  that,  according  to  our  author,  some  of  the  missionaries  spe- 
culate on  their  ^  state  of  nudity' — that  is,  they  prepare  and  store  up 
these  articles,  and  then  sell  them  so  dear  to  the  thoughtless  natives, 
that  a  tall  stout  fellow  ^  gains  with  difficulty  enough  by  the  labour 
of  a  fortnight  to  procure  in  exchange  as  much  ckica  as  is  necessary 
to  paint  himself  red.  '  Seen  at  a  distance,'  says  M.  de  Humboldt, 
'  these  naked  men  appear  to  be  dressed  in  laced  clothes.  \^ painted 
nations,'  he  adds,  '  had  been  examined  with  the  same  attention  as 
clotlied  nations,  it  would  have  been  perceived,  that  the  most  fertile 
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imaginatiotiy  and  the  most  mutable  caprice,  have  created  the 
fashions  of  painting,  as  well  as  those  of  garments/ 

We  have  next  a  dissertation  on  manakins  and  monkeys,  mari- 
mondes,  titb,  viuditas,  and  ^  other  quadrimanous  animals,'  which, 
to  the  naturalist,  may  be  very  interesting,  but  makes  rather  too 
large  a  break  in  the  thread  of  the  narrative  where  it  is  placed.  This 
is  succeeded  by  a  dissertation  on  hail,  ^hich  we  pass  over,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  mouth  of  the  Paruasi,  where  the  Oroonoko  narrows. 
Near  this  place  is  a  detached  mountain,  with  a  bare  top,  about 
300  feet  high,  on  which  was  once  situated  a  fortress  of  the  Jesuits 
—fortalza  de  San  Francisco  Xavier.  The  garrison  which  the  good 
fathers  maintained  here  was  not  intended  merely  to  protect  them 
against  the  incursions  of  the  Indians;  it  was  employed  also  in 
offensive  warfare,  or,  as  they  say  here,  in  the  conquest  of  souls — 
conquesta  de  almas.  The  soldiers  made  military  incursions  into 
the  lands  of  the  independent  Caribs,  killed  all  those  who  dared  to 
make  any  resistance,  burnt  their  huts,  destroyed  their  plantations, 
and  carried  away  their  old  men,  women,  and  children,  as  prisoners. 
M.  de  Humboldt  says,  that  these  spiritual  conquests  are  not  fol- 
lowed by  the  monks  of  St.  Francis,  St.  Dominic,  and  St.  Augus- 
tine, who  now  govern  a  vast  portion  of  South  America. 
'  In  proceeding  upwards,  our  travellers  passed  several  rapids^  or 
small  cascades,  made  by  the  granitic  rocks  rising  out  of  the  bed  of 
the  river.  At  the  cataract  of  Cariven  they  were  in  some  danger 
from  those  frequent  eddies  which  occur  in  the  Oroonoko,  as  well 
as  in  the  Amazons.  M.  de  la  Condamine,  we  remember,  was 
whirled  round  and  round  in  the  latter  river  for  more  than  an  hour 
by  an  eddy  formed  under  an  overhanging  rock ;  and  he  mentions 
a  poor  missionary  whose  canoe,  having  got  into  one  of  these  eddies, 
was  whirled  round  incessantly  for  two  days,  and  who  was  saved  only 
from  perishing  of  hunger  by  a  sudden  rise  of  the  river,  which  sent 
his  canoe  into  the  middle  of  the  stream. 

Our  travellers  escaped  a  similar  peril  by  the  timely  assistance  of 
two  Saliva  Indians ;  but  they  lay  all  night  on  the  shelf  of  a  bare 
rock  called  Piedra  de  Carichana  Fiejay  which  is  one  of  those, 
M.  de  Humboldt  says,  where  travellers  on  the  Oroonoko  have 
heard  from  time  to  time,  toward  sun-rise,  subterraneous  sounds, 
resembling  those  of  the  organ.  Such  stones  are  called  by  the 
missionaries  laxas  de  musica.  He,  however,  ^vas  not  fortunate 
enough  to  hear  any  of  this  mysterious  melody ;  but  he  believes  in 
its  existence,  and  ascribes  the  sounds  to  the  difference  of  tempera- 
ture between  the  subterraneous  and  external  air,  which  attains  its 
maximum  about  sun-rise,  or  at  that  moment  which  is  at  the  same 
time  farthest  from  the  period  of  the  maximum  of  the  heat  of  the 
preceding  day.    The  Current  of  air  issuing  through  the  crevices 
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ihHy,  be  tUnks,  j^odik;^  thb^  tmiieii  ivhk^  ure  mA  to  be  tiMrd  by 
a  person  lyitig  on  tbe  rock  witb  hid  ei^r  m  coti^ct  with  the  stone. 

'  May  we  not  admit,  (he  adds)  that  th6  ancient  inhabitants  of  Egypt, 
in  passing  incessantly  up  and  do^n  the  Nile,  had  made  the  same  obser- 
vation on  some  rock  of  the  Thebaid ;  and  that  tbe  fiiuskoftke  rocks  th^tt 
fed  to  the  jnggfety  of  the  priests  in  the  statue  of  Memnon  ?  Perhaps, 
when  ^'  the  rosy-finguted  Aurot;^  rendered  her  son,  the  glorious  Memnon, 
vocal,"  the  voice  was  that  of  ^  nmn  hidden  beneath  the  pedestal  of  the 
statue  ;  but  tbe  observation  of  the  natives  of  the  Oroonoko,  whfch  we 
relate,  seems  to  explain  in  a  natural  manner  what  gave  rise  to 
the  Egyptian  belief  of  a  stone  that  poured  forth  sounds  at  sunrise.'— 
p.  060. 

Tbe  three  ssrvans  Jotnard,  JoUois  and  Devilliers  beard,  at  aun- 
rise^  in  a  mohument  of  granite  placed  at  tbe  bentre  of  tbe  spot 
OA  which  the  pakce  of  Karnac  stands^  a  noise  resembling  that 
of  a  string  breaking,  which  is  precisely  tbe  comparison  employed 
by  tbe  dneient  writers  in  speaking  of  tbe  voice  of  Memnpn  ;  and 
the  French  travellers  thought^  like  M.  de  Humboldt,  ^  that  the 
passage  of  rdrefied  ait'  through  the  fissures  of  a  sonorous  stone^ 
might  bave  suggested  to  the  Egyptian  priests  tbe  jtiggleries  of  the 
Memnoniukn.' 

We  take  leave  of  our  traveller^,  where  the  waters  of  the  Meta 
join  tbe  Oroonoko,  the  itio^  considerable  of  all  its  branches  ex- 
cept tbe  Guaviare,  and  large  enough  to  be  compared  .with  tbe  Da* 
nube.  This  branch  will  one  day  become  of  great  political  and 
commercial  importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  Guyana  and  Vene- 
zuela. '  Being  navigable  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Andes  of  New 
Graitada,  a  direct  conveyance  by  water  is  aflforded  from  the  Golfo 
Tristo  by  tbe  Oroonoko  and  tbe  Meta,  to  within  fiftfeen  or  tlwebty 
leagues  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bagota.  '  Tbe*  Meta,'  says  M.  de  Hum^ 
boidt,  '  is  Uke  A  canal  of  communication  between  countries  placed 
in  tlie  same  latitude,  but  differing  in  their  productions  as  much  as 
Fralice  and  Senegal/  That  miserable  spirit  of  monopoly,  however, 
which  has  been  the  bane  of  all  the  Spanish  colonies,  has  not  only 
^but  up  tbe  Meta,  but  also  its  more  noble  trunk  the  Oroonoko; 
the  result  is  that  those  exten^ve  regions  through  Which  they  flow 
and  scatter  unprofitable  fertility  are  tenanted  only  by  a  few 
sfcraggliDig  hordes  of  Indians  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest. 
Bbt  other  days  appear  to  be  approaching,  and  hostile  armies  are 
atr^dy  encamped  on  tbe  borders  of  these  migestic  streams.  If  an 
evil  Genins  had  not  guided  the  council^  of  Spain,  tbe  murderous 
scenes  that  ate  now  exhibiting  qn  this  fairest  portion  of  the  earth's 
Sttr&ce  nbaght  have  be^n  avoided,  and  all  its  inbabitpts  been  pros- 
perous and  happy.  Had  tbe  mediation  of  England  been  accepted, 
it  it  more  than  probable  that  tbe  adoption  of  1^  more  liberal  policy 
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would  have  tended  to- the  mutual  advantage  of  tke  mother-couRti^y 
and  the  colonies^  by  putting  a  speedy  end  to  a  contest  in  which  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  inhabitants  at  large  take  little  or  no  interest. 
The  Spanish  portion  of  South  America  is  become,  in  fact,  nothing 
more  than  the  arena  on  which  a  set  of  needy  and  adventurous  prize- 
fighters are  contending,  each  for  his  own  individual  advantage.  It 
is  idle  to  tolk  of  ^  ten  millions  of  people  struggling  for  their  liber- 
ties/ when  they  have  scarcely  an  enem^  to  struggle  with;  for  such 
is  the  imbecility  of  the  mother'<:ountryy  that  had  there  existed  any 
thing  like  a  general  wish  among  the  colonists  to  shake  off  her  yoke, 
—had  even  one  of  the  ten  millions  said  to  be  so  desirous  of  inde- 
pendence, united  against  her,  she  could  not  have  held  out  as  many 
months  as  she  has  done  years.  In  the  mean  time,  shoals  of  foreign 
buccaneers  are  gathering  round  the  shores  of  this  unhappy  country, 
and,  under  the  ridiculous  pretence  of  patriotism,  are  keeping  up 
the  unfortunate  contest  with  the  view  of  enriching  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  both  parties.  The  interested  succours,  and  the  sordid 
views  of  the  Cochraries  and  McGregors  can  deceive  no  one ;  their 
sole  object  is  plunder:  but  it  is  melancholy  to  think  that  so 
many  brave  fellows  who  have  nobly  fought  for  the  liberties  of  Eu- 
rope should  be  seduced  from  their  country,  and  sent  to  perish 
ingloriously  in  the  savannas  of  South  America,  to  fill  the  pockets 
of  crimps  and  swindlers,  or  minister  to  the  cupidity  of  mercantile 
speculation.  • 


T 


AiiT.  III. '  Dissertation  on  the  Use  (fnd  Importance  of  Utiautho- 
ritative  Tradition.  By  E.  Hawkins,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College.     8vo.    Oxford  and  London. 

HE  benefit  derived  from  the  Reformation,  which  can  hardly  be 
rated  too  highly,  did  not  so  much  consist  in  the  renunciation 
of  particular  errors,  as  in  the  emancipation  from  that  usurped  and 
pernicious  authority  on  which  the  existing  Romish  errors  rested  for 
support,  and  on  which  fresh  ones  to  an  unlimited  amount  might  at 
any  time  be  founded.  Vain  would  have  been  the  removal  even  of 
all  the  abuses,  if  a  door  had  been  left  open  for  their  re-admission, 
by  continuing  to  regard  fallible  men,  instead  of  the  word  of  God, 
as  the  tribunal  of  ultimate  appeal ;  by  leaving  to  oral  tradition  an 
authority  equal  and  even  paramount  to  that  of  Scripture,  and  to  the 
Church  an  absolute  power  of  deciding  on  the  pretensions  of  that 
tradition.  From  error,  in  particular  points  indeed,  human  nature 
can  never  be  completely  secured ;  and  that  accordingly  errors  have 
crept  into  prqtestant  churches,  is  more  to  be  lamented  than  won- 
<lered  at ;  but  while  such  churches  continue  to  appeal  to  Scrip- 
ture as  the  sole  unerring  standard  in  matters  of  doctrine,  they  fijup- 
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msh  tbe^  means  for  tbe  reclificadon  of  their  own  faults,  and  die  de^ 
tection  of  their  own  mistakes :  that  they  may  not  err,  even  as 
grievously  as  the  Romish  Church,  we  cannot  decisively  pronouuee ; 
but  they  can  never  err  irretrievably,  so  long  as  they  make  their 
ultimate  reference  to  the  Bible  as  paramount  to  all  human  autho- 
rity. 

But  the  vehement  dnd  successful  struggle  against  the  usurped 
authority  of  the  Church  and  of  tradition  seems  to  have  produced, 
as  indeed  was  to  be  expected,  a  strong  reaction.  The  very  name 
of  tradition,  from  being  associated  with  the  abuses  to  which  it  had 
been  made  subser\'ient,  became  odious ;  and  some  of  those  who 
had  escaped  from  the  unauthorised  and  unbounded  pretensions  of 
the  popish  hierarchy,  seemed  no  longer  to  regard  the  Christian 
Church  as  a  community  established  by  the  founder  of  our  religion, 
and  endowed  by  Him  with  authority  and  privileges,  but  as  a  mere 
name  applicable  to  any  collection  of  individuals  who  might  think 
^t  voluntarily  to  associate  for  the  purposes  of  religious  instruction 
and  public  devotion. 

TTiese  .notions  are  by  no  means  obsolete  in  the  present  day.  The 
important  maxim,  that  the  Bible  and  the  Bible  only,  is  the  reUgion 
of  Protestants,  is  eagerly  cited  by  many,  as  an  argument  that  men 
ought  to  be  left  to  make  out,  eVery  one  for  himself,  a  system  of 
belief  from  the  Scriptures ;  that  conSecJuenlly  the  circulation  of-lhe 
Scriptures  alone,  without  note  or  comment,  is  not  only  a  sufficient 
but  is  the  only  justitiable  mode  of  religious  instruction  ;  and  that 
the  education  of  children  in  any  particular  mode  of  faith  is  an  at- 
tempt unduly  to  bias  their  minds,  ta  derogate  from  the  authority  of 
the  Bible,  and  to  limit  the  free  exercise  of  reason. 

Without  entering  into  the  questions  which  have  been  so  often 
discussed,  respecting  the  proper  mode  of  national  religious  instruc- 
tion, both  for  children  and  adults,  it  is  important  to  remark  that  the 
total  rejection  or  depreciation  of  all  tradition, — and  the  habit  of 
regarding  the  Scriptures  as  not  only  the  sole  authority  in  matters 
of  faith,  but  also  the  only  proper  medium  for  attaimng  religious 
knowledge,  gives  weight  to  a  difficulty,  which  may  raise  doubts,  in 
some  instances,  respecting  Christianity  itself,  and  in  many  more, 
concerning  the  trutli,  of  its  most  fundamental  doctrines  :  this  diffi- 
culty is  foimd  in  the  want  of  systematic  form  in  the  instruction  which 
Scripture  furnishes,  and  the  oblique  and  incidental  manner  in  which 
niany  of  what  are  usually  regarded  as  its  most  impprtant  truths,  are 
conveyed  to  iis. 

'  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  are  many  of  the  most  important  articles  of 
faith  rather  implied  than  taught;  why  have  we  to  learn  them  in  great 
measure  from  incidenUil  notices  of  them  in  b(K)k8  written  upon  particu- 
lar occasions,  controversie»j  or  lieresies,  many  of  them  long  since  passed 
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awity,  whilst  some  men  hnve  erred  through  ighorance  of  theM  partk^- 
lats,  and  some  have  been  at  times  perplexed  althoogh  they  have  em- 
braced the  troth,  and  some  haipe  missed  altogether  that  faith  in  which 
all  are  most  concerned  to  live?  Why  this  difficulty,  they  ask»  when 
more  direct  and  syitcmaiic  statements  of  the  main  points  of  faith  might 
have  been  with  equal  ease  delivered  by  the  same  authority,  and  would 
of  course,  from  believers,  have  met  with  implicit  veneration?' — p.  1. 

To  encounter  this  difficulty,  is  the  primary  object  of  the  work 
before  us;  though  the  course  ojf  the  argument  is  such  as  to  embrace 
incidentally  several  other  points  of  no  less  interest. 

The  difficulty  in  question  is,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Hawkins  acknow- 
ledges, by  no  means  universally  felt,-  and  accordingly  he  is  at  some 
pains  clearly  to  point  it  out.  This,  however,  is  a  circumstance  by 
DO  means  peculiar  to  the  present  case.  Dr.  Paley  remarks,  in  the 
preface  to  his  '  Moral  Philosophy,'  that  ^  in  discoursing  to  young 
.minds  upon  topics  of  morality,  it  requires  much  more  pains  to 
make  them  perceive  the  difficulty,  than  to  understand  the  solution; 
that  unless  the  subject  be  so  drawn  to  a  point,  as  to  exhibit  the 
&iU  force  of  an  objection,  or  the  exact  place  of  a  doujbt,  before  any 
explanation  is  entered  upon, — in  other  words,  unless  some  curiosity 
be  excited  before  it  is  attempted  to  be  satisfied,  the  labour  of  the 
teacher  is  lost.'  But  it  is  more  especially  necessary  here^  to  put 
forward  the  difficulty  in  a  distinct  and  prominent  form,  from  its 
peculiar  liability  to  be  overlooked,  in  consequence  of  the  mode  in 
which  most  Christians  have  lictually  acquired  their  own  religious 
notions : 

*  Thoroughly  convinced  by  the  authority  of  Scripture,  they  may  not 
have  attended  strictly  to  the  process  by  which  their  own  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  doctrines  has  been  established ;  although  rest- 
ing them  entirely  upon  Scriptural  authority,  they  may  not  have  Jirit 
collected  them  solely  and  immediately  from  the  Scriptures.  Hence 
they  may  not  have  observed,  that  the  various  proofs  of  a  given  doctrine 
have  been  accumulated  perhaps  from  the  parts  of  the  sacred  volume  the 
most  unconnected  apparently  With  each  other;  that  one  text  occasion- 
ally of  the  greatest  importance  towards  their  conviction,  had  no  force  at 
all  in  that  respect  until  compared  with  another,  and  that  perhaps  with 
a  third,  each  separately  incapable  of  bearing  upon  the  point  in  question, 
but  all  together  composing  an  indissoluble  argument,  of  so  much  the 
more  force  indeed,  as  it  precludes  the  possibility  of  forgery  and  int^- 
polation.' — p<^. 

It  is  bnrdiy  necessary  to  obserre  that  tbe  kidirect  manner  in 
which  particular  doctrines  are  taught  in  Scripture,  m^l  also  the  ir^ 
regularity  and  want  of  system  in  the  delivery  of  the  whole  body  of 
them,  are  circumstances  which  it  is  highly  important  to  point  out 
td  diose  who  have  never  been  troubled  with  scruples  arit^iiig  from 
this  cause ;  they  cannot  otherwise  be  properly  aware  of  tbe  im<^ 
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pr€s4on  ^Mc\k  tbe  ScHptores  are  liMj  to  make  on  the  minds  of 
thoae  wko  may  cbaoce  to  bafe  no  access  to  any  other  means  of 
religious  instruction;  and  consequently^  will  be  liable  to  commit 
errors  and  to  incur  disappoiotmeutS;  in  tbe  most  benevolent  and 
laudable  of  all  pursuits,  tbe  endeavour  to  diffuse  Christianity. 

Mr.  Hawkins  proceeds  to  notice  several  circumstances  which 
either  have  beeu  brought  forward,  or  may  suggest  themselves  as 
solutions  of  the  difficulty : 

*  To  attempt  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  detailing  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  several  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  composed 
is  by  no  means  satisfactory ;  for  however  natural  and  just  the  method 
of  them  may  thus  be  made  to  appear  with  respect  to  the  then  Christian 
churches  or  converts*  the  question  still  remains — how  is  such  a  style 
or  method  suited  to  our  wants*  which  must  be  supposed  to  have  been 
equally  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Divine  Author  of  the  Scriptures? 
how  can  these  writings  be  the  best  adapted  to  convey  satisfactory  iu- 
formatiou  upon  doctrinal  points  to  Christians  now,  or  in  succeeding 
ages  ? 

*  Nor  will  It  suffice  to  answer,  that  we  are  frequently  obliged  to  gather 
the  sentiments  of  other  writers,  (the  heathen  philosophers  for  example) 
^m  a  careful  examination  and  comparison  of  their  works ;  that  we 
thus  become  satisfied  what  thdr  sentiments  were ;  and  why  not  then 
submit  to  the  same  mode  in  ascertaining  tbe  opinions  of  the  sacred 
writers?'— p.  6. 

There  is  indeed  this  essential  distinction  between  the  inspired 
'writers  and  all  others  whal^rer;  that  the  former  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  on  any  occasion  either  nnaUtf  or  (as  b  said  of 
some  of  the  ancient  philoaophers)  utHDiltingf  lo  make  known  with 
perfect  cleaiuess  to  ordinary  capacities,  those  truths  at  least  which 
they  considered  as  fundamentally  important.  And  yet,  with  respect 
to  nmny  of  these,  the  alleged  indirectness  and  want  of  arrange«- 
inent  ia  sufBciently  manifest  upon  a  candid  investigation.  ^  Men  are 
fiptf  however,  (as  tbe  author  ^tt  well  remarked,)  very  greatly  to  un»- 
derrate  Ae  difficulty  of  arriving  at  any  truth,  when  once  it  has  been 
cfearly  ascertuned;  as  he  instances  in  the  existing  systems  of 
astronomy  and  of  political  economy.  And  in  the  present  case,  it 
is  only  by  calm  reflection  and  careful  exammatioo,  that  one  who  is 
well  instructed  in  tbe  Christian  doctrines  can  be  enabled  adequately 
to  judge  of  the  difficulty  which  an  ordinary  reader  woidd  find  in 
eliciting  for  himself,  from  the  bare  perusal  of  the  sacred  volume, 
without  any  pvevious  instruction,,  the  same  clear  and  connected 
view  of  the  subject. 

This  diffieally,  however,  it  wouM  be  an  afiront  to  reason  and  to 
revelation  to  disguise  or  to  shrink  from,  (even  if  no  complete  solu- 
tion of  it  could  be  offered,)  ns  H  k  awarded  any  vdid  objection 
against  Christianity. 
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*  There  is  stirely  little  canse  to  refrain  frCHn  any  argument  catcu- 
fated  to  benefit  the  believer,  when  the  cavils  to  which  it  may  ^ve 
occasion  cannot  possibly  aroonnt  to  an  objection  to  Revelation  itself 
without  the  grossest  presumption,  or  most  culpable  ignorance  on  tbe 
part  of  the  objecter.  For  the  difficulty  in  question  is  no  olpectkm  ;  it 
has  long  since  been  unanswerably  shewn,  that  no  objection  can  lie 
against  Revelation  on  account  of  any  alleged  obscurity,  or  partial  dis- 
covery of  its  truths,  which  does  not  equally  lie  against  the  tenets  of  pure 
deism/ — p.  12. 

*  But  with  respect  to  the  believer  it  might  be  wrong  indeed  to  hazard 
presenting  a  new  difficulty  to  his  mind,  were  there  not  some  reason  from 
experience  to  believe  that  those,  who  have  not  felt  the  difficulty  before, 
are  not  likely  to  feel  it  long :  whilst  of  course  the  inquiry  would  not 
have  been  proposed  ;  did  it  not  seem  calculated  to  lead  to  results  satis- 
factory perhaps  at  once  to  stome  who  have  laboured  under  the  difficulty 
assumed,  and  in  their  consequences  also,  not  uninteresting  to  all  be- 
lievers in  Christianity/— p.  13, 

We  most  cordially  agree  with  Mr.  Hawkins  in  regarding  tradi- 
tion as  furnishing  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  question, 
by  supplying  precisely  that  kiud  and  degree  of  fud  that  is  needed, 
-  in  the  acquisition  of  religious  knowledge.  The  persons  to  whom 
the  Apostolic  Epistles  (the  grand  repository  of  Christian  doctrines) 
were  addressed,  were  Christians^ — ^had  already  been  catechetically 
instructed  with  great  care,  in  the  outlines  and  rudiments  at  least  of 
the  Christian  faith,  and  had  among  them  ministers  formally  ap- 
pointed for  tbe  express  purpose  (among  others)  of  keeping  up,  and 
diffusing,  and  transmitting,  by  oral  instruction,  ^  the  faith  once  dtr 
livered  to  the  saints/  This  circumstance  not  only  accounts  most 
fully  for  the  incidental  and  unsystematic  mention,  in  these  Epistles, 
of  the  elementary  doctrines  of  Christianity^  but  also  points  out  to 
all  succeeding  Christians  what  course  they  ought  to  adopt,  when* 
ever  it  is  practicable,  for  maintaining  and  propagating  those  doc* 
triues :  the  Christians  of  the  Apostolic  age  transmitted  to  their 
posterity,  together  with  the  inspired  writings  which  alone  possess 
authority,  that  systematic  traditional  instruction  which  the  Scrip- 
tures do  not  afford :  ample  provision  has  been  made  for  the*  conti- 
nuance of  the  same  system  in  all  succeeding  ages ;  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  just  reason  why  it  should  not  be  thus  continued.  Men  of 
the  present  day  are  not  fairly  put  on  a  level  with  those  to  whom 
the  Apostolic  Epistles  were  addressed,  if  the  same  sacred  volume 
is  placed  in  the  bands  of  both  parties,  but  the  advantage  of  regular 
instruction,  which  was  enjoyed  by  one,  is  denied  to  the  other. 

The  Romish  doctrine  concerning  tradition  is  perfectly  distinct 
from  that  here  inculcated.  Mr.  Hawkios,  indeed,  has  used  every 
po9sible  pretaution  to  keep  this  distiqction  clearly  in  view,  by  the 
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expression  of  nnnutfioritatite  tradition,  and  by  a  plain  exposition 
of  the  erroneous  and  of  the  true  doctrines. 

*  We  perceive  that  traditions  may  be  contradictory  to  the  Scriptures, 
and  thus  we  absolutely  reject  them  ;  or  they  may  be  unsupported  by 
the  Scriptures,  and  then  we  allow  them  no  further,  than  as  they  coincide 
with  the  dictates  of  reason  ;  or  they  may  be  supported  by  the  sacred  ' 
writings,  and  then  we  respect  them  as  the  original  sentiments  of  the  first 
believers — as  derived  indeed  from  the  true  and  only  authority/ — p.  20* 

Nevertheless,  we  have  no  doubt  that  some  will  be  inclined  to 
feel  a  prejudice  against  tradition,  from  the  unwarrantable  applica- 
tion of  it  by  the  Romish  Church  :  never,  while  the  world  lasts,  will 
the  inconsiderate  and  the  violent  be  prevented  from  confounding: 
together  things  which  differ  only  in  the  point  which  is  of  most 
essential  importance,  or  from  indiscriminately  censuring  M'hatever 
has  been  much  abused.  Nor  is  this  objection  confined  to  the  mere 
vame  of  tradition ;  (in  which  case  the  author  would  have  been  to 
blame  for  giving  needless  offence  by  adopting  it;)  but  to  tlie  very 
plan  itself  of  elementary  religious  in&truction.  We  have  already 
adverted  to  the  vehement  reaction  produced  by  the  tyranny  of  the* 
Church  of  Rome,  through  the  well-known  propensity  of  mankind 
to  rush  from  one  extreme  into  the  other.  The  natural  transition  of 
error  was  from  a  blind  obedience  to  the  authority  of  tradition,  and 
acquiescence  in  all  that  load  of  additions  to  Christianity  which 
were  thus  introduced,  to  a  total  rejection  of  the  legitimate  use  of 
tradition,  and  an  indiscriminate  contempt  and  aversion  towards  all 
formularies,  catechisms,  creeds,  articles,  and  religious  establish- 
ments. 

We  need  hardly  remind  our  readers  of  the  declamations  which 
are  current  in  the  present  day  against  the  iniquity  of  giving  a. bias 
to  the  minds  of  young  persons,  by  teaching  them  our  own  inter- 
pretation of  the  sacred  volume,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  investi- 
gate for  themselves  ;  that  is,  against  endeavouring  to  place  them  in 
the  same  situation  with  those  to  whom  those  very  Scriptures  were 
written,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  struggle  with  difficulties  which 
the  Scriptures  no  where  contemplate  nor  provide  against.  The 
maintainers  of  such  a  principle  would  do  well  to  consider  whether 
*  it  would  not,  if  consistently  pursued,  prove  too  much.  Do  you  not, 
it  might  be  asked,  bias  the  minds  of  children  by  putting  into  their 
hands  the  Scriptures  themselves^  as  the  infallible  word  of  God  ? 
If  you  are  convinced  that  they  are  so,  you  must  be  sure  that  they 
will  stand  tKe  test  of  unprejudiced  inquiry :  are  you  not  at  least 
bound  in  fairness  to  teach  them  at  the  same  time  the  ^^stems  of 
ancient  mythology,  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran,  and  those  of  modem 
philosophers,  that  they  may  freely  cbuse  amongst  all  ?  Le^  any 
one  who  is  disposed  to  deride  the  absurdity  of  such  a  proposal^ 
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cQjmiex  whether  there  is  my  ohjection  to  k  which  would  opt 
equally  lie  against  the  exclusion  of  systematic  religious  insjtrMcUoa. 

We  have  been  induced  to  notice  these  opinions  the  more  fully,  t^ 
cause  those  who  do  not  keep  in  mind  the  general  prevalence  of  them, 
will  be  apt  to  underrate  very  much  the  importance  of  the  ai^ur 
ment  before  us.  The  aqthpr  seems  indeed  himself  to  be  ^vvare 
that  while  his  doctrine  is  strongly  controverted  by  Siome,  it  is  Uk^y 
to  be  regarded  by  others  as  self-evident,  and  scarcely  neediug  even 
to.  be  stated.  Th^  ei^treme  sii?ip)icity,  indeed,  and  persjpicuitj  of 
his  arguments^  may  contribute  i(iot  ^  little  to  produce  this  impres- 
sion. What  is  veify  clearly  d^mon^ti^ated  will  often  appear  to  a 
superficial  reader  90  evid/eat  as  to  need  no  deq^opstration;  ^d  the 
ability  which  ha9  been  employed^  t^  T^zaA^  i^t  thus  plain  and  ^v^nt, 
is  disparaged  in  cop^qi^pce  of '^^  own  success. 

There  is  in  fact  a  very  origiijial  train  9f  thought  in  the  Uttle 
work  before  us.  If  it  contain  noUung  ^^t  can  strictl^y  be.  called 
new,  (as  indeed  the  subject  is  not  one  in  which  new  tri^s,  pro- 
perly $peaking,  are  to  be  expected,)  ^t  l^e^st  it  s^^  mapy  poifits  in 
a  new  and  interesting  light :  mapy  of  its  reaid^Sp^  W^  are  persuaded, 
will  find  on  e:i(amination.  that  spme  of  the  author's  feiparka  and 
reasonings  which  appear  to  thei?^  tb^  most  ^ovUar  had^  in  fact, 
nevei;  occurred  to  them  before.  Indeed  th^  i^«^m.h^  and  prevalence 
of  opinions  and  practices  wb^^h  are  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples maintained  by  Mr.  Hawl^ins  plainly  shew  that  though 
they  may  be  sufficiently  obvious,  they  ar^i  npt  sufficiently  attewM 
to.  He  makes  some  valuable  practical  applications  (or  rathec 
hints  for  the  application)  of  his  doctrine;  it  is  capable  of 
many,  and  those  most  ina^ortant;  which  an  attentive  veader  ii^ay 
easily  develops  for  hin>^elf.  In  the  fii^at  placey  sonve  who  perceive 
the  indirectness  and  want,  of  system  in  Scripture  maof  obj^t 
(however  unreasonably)  to  Ui^  divip^  authority  oi[  a  bpol^,  which 
in  their  judgqient  is  so  ill  adapted  to  its  purpose;  and  though  this 
has  been  shewn  to  be  no.  valid  or  sufficient  ohj^tjion,  y^t  as  it  may 
nevertheless  have  weight  with  m^y  mhuls,  it  is,  ^%  least  desimble 
that  it  should  be  answered.  Put  secondly,  it  is  p^bable  that  the 
objection  of  many  persons  to  some  of  the  ^real  ^nd.  characteristii; 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  may  have  heen^  if  QOt  produced,  at  least 
strengthened  and  supported,  by  the  ohliqpe  and  irr^^lan  naode  in 
which  those  doctrines  are  delivered;  thou^  Uiey  may  periceive  (as 
every  candid  reader  must)  the  obvipu?,  for<;e  of  the  ^x^i;es;sions, 
they  may  still  be  unable  to  satisfy  fhem^v^  that  W|hat  is  so  taugh^ 
could  be  intended  to  be  generally  believed,  a^  an  jessentia).  part  of 
the  Christian  revelation.  To  such  perspi^>  if  they  are  but  candidly 
disposed  to  receive  the  truth,  this  dissertation  cannot  but  prove 
highly  serviceable.    TbhdJy*  it  may  prove  a  piafeguarjd  ^gainat  tb^ 
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or  reprobate  th^  use  of  all  Qtber  helps  for  those  whoia  they  would 
instruct.  The  author  has  very  properly  put  in  ^  caveat  against 
the  opposite  error  of  undervaluing  the  Scriptures,  and  of  '  deriviiiff 
our  notions  of  religion  from  humap  comments^  to  the  neglect  9i 
the  only  authority  on  whic)i  they  rest/  p.  68.  And  he  has  wisely 
ah3tained  froui,  entering  into  the  co^itroversies  which  have  been  so 
long  and  so  unhappily  agitated,  between  the  different  societies 
engaged  ip  spreading  religious  knowledge ;  confining  himself  to 
tbe  combating  of  the  one  error,  (syrely  a  great  and  dangerous  one,) 
pf  those  who  fancy  they  are  sufficiently  propagating  Christianity, 
yvbiRn  they  are  merely  distributing  the  Bible. 

Lastly,  the  application  is  most  obvious  and  most  important,  to 
the  duty  of  catechising^  and  to  the  responsibility  of  all  who  are 
made  the  depositaries  of  Christian  tradition,  (that  is,  of  all  who 
have  themselves  received  it,)  in  communicating  instruction  as  hr  as 
tHeir  abilities  and  opportunities  extend,  and  in  recommending  their 
lessons  by  their  lives. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  strongly  recommend  this  Dissertation  to  the 
perusal  of  our  readers,  as  a  specimen  of  clear,  candid,  and  acute 
reasoning,  upon  a'  subject  of  great  interest  and  importance.  '  The 
arrangement  is  luminous,  and 'the  language  in  most  parts  neat  and 
perspicuous,  in  some,  not  destitute  of  eloquence.  But  it  possesses  ' 
one  merit  not  less  valuable,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  less  common 
than  any  we  have  mentioned; — the  mildness  and  truly  Christian 
temper  which  pervades  the  whole.  Since  to  maintain  our  own 
opinion,  is  virtually  to  in^pugn  that  of  our  opponents,  it  is  a  matter 
of  some  difficulty,  in  treating  of  any  disputable  point,  to  avoid  a 
controversial  air:  but  this  difficulty  is  much  greater  when  the 
sulgect  is  one  which  has  been  made  the  fi.eld  of  so  much  bitter  con- 
troversy as  the  present.  And  as  it  is  no  where  njpre  difficult,  so  it 
is  no  where  niore  important,  to  unite  firmness  with  conciliation^ 
'  in  meekness  instructing  them  that  oppose  them;selves ;'  conceding 
no  truth,  yet  giving  ho  unnecessary  offence, — and  ai^uing  forcibly, 
without  destroying  the  practical  effect  by  a  harsh  and  hostile  de- 
meanour, whict\  irritates  those  whom  it  is  our  business  to  per- 
suade. 
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Ai^T.  IV. — 1.  Promenade  mix  Cimetihes  de  t^aris,  aux  Sepul- 
tures Royales  de  Saint  Denis,  et  aux  Catacombes,  8^c.  l^r 
M.P.St.  A.     Paris. 

%  Description  des  Catacombes  de  Paris,  precedee  ^un  Precis  His^ 
torique  sur  les  Catacombes  de  tuus  les  Peuples  de  Caucien  et  dii 
n<)uvequ  Continent.    Par  t*.  Heri^art  de  Thury,  Maitre  des 
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Requetes,  Ing^nieur  en  chef  au  Corps  Royal  des  Mines,  Ib- 
specteur-G6n6raI  des  Travaux  souterrains  du  D6partement  de  la 
Seine.     Paris. 

npHE  Hjdriotaphia  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown  is  one  of  the  most 
-■"  beautiful  works  of  that  admirable  author.  There  is  perhaps 
no  other  writer  either  of  our  own  or  of  any  other  country,  whose 
intellect  had  so  perfectly  assimilated  all  its  stores  of  learniug.  His 
feelings  seem  always  to  have  ended  in  meditation;  and  his  medi- 
tations, on  the  other  hand,  always  bring  with  them  a  subdued  but 
vivid  feeling.  '  The  number  of  the  dead/  he  says,  ^  long  exceedeth 
all  that  shall  live.  The  night  of  time  far  surpasseth  the  day ;  and 
who  knows  when  was  the  aequinox  ?  Every  hour  adds  uuto  that 
current  arithmetic  which  scarce  stands  one  moment.  And  since 
death  must  be  the  Lucina  of  life,  and  even  pagans  could  doubt 
whether  thus  to  live  were  to  die, — since  our  longest  sun  sets  at 
right  desceusionSy  and  makes  but  winter  arches^  and  therefore  it 
cannot  be  long  before  we  lie  down  in  darkness,  and  have  our  light 
in  alshes, — since  the  brother  of  death  daily  haunts  us  with  dying 
mementos,  and  time  that  grows  old  itself  bids  us  hope  no  long 

duration, — diuturnity  is  a  dream  and  folly  of  expectation. 

To  subsist  in  lasting  monuments,  to  live  in  their  productions,  to 
exist  in  their  names, — was  large  satisfaction  unto  old  expectations, 
and  made  one  part  of  their  elysiums.  But  all  this  is  nothing  in  the 
metaphysics  of  true  belief.  To  live,  indeed,  is  to  be  again  our- 
selves ;  which  being  not  only  an  hope  but  an  evidence  in  noble  be- 
lievers, tis  all  one  to  lie  in  St.  Innocent's  church-yard,  as  in  the 
sands  of  Egypt,  ready  to  be  any  thing  in  the  ecstacy  of  being  ever, 
and  as  content  with  six  foot  as  the  moles  of  Adrianus.' 

'Man,'  says  the  same  writer,  'is  a  noble  animal,  splendid 
in  ashes,  and  pompous  in  the  grave;  solemnizing  nativities  and 
deaths  with  equal  lustre,  nor  omitting  ceremonies  of  bravery  in  the 
infancy  of  his  nature.'  It  is  indeed  worthy  of  notice,  that  the 
Caffres  are  the  only  savages  who  have  ever  been  found  in  so  brutal 
a  state  as  to  forsake  their  dead ;  for  even  among  the  most  degraded 
tribes,  some  funeral  custom  is  observed,  which  is  always  decent, 
and  generally  respectful :  and  though  among  the  Caffres  burial  is 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  king,  and  all  other  bodies  are  thrown 
to  the  hyenas,  this  arises  not  from  a  disrespect  to  the  dead.  It  is 
never  their  intention  that  any  person  shall  die  naturally,  and  they 
who  breathe  their  last  in  any  sudden  access  of  disease,  escape  the 
miserable  fate  of  being  cast  to  the  wild  beasts  while  they  are  yet 
breathing.  These  people  are  led  to  the  commission  of  siich  inhu- 
manity by  a  superstition  connected  with  death,  believing  that  if  it 
occurs  in  their  habitations,  it  will  draw  on  them  a  continuance  of 
calamities:  tlie  reason  therefore  that  they  have  no  funeral  ceremo- 
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nies  is,  that  by  the  general*  practice  none  are  suffered  to  die  among 
thena.     The  Caffres,  therefore,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  an 
exception  to  the  fact  that  an  awful  or  tender  feeling  of  respect 
for  the  remains,  of  the  dead  belongs*  to  human  nature,  and  is  re- 
tained even  when  many  of  its  other  instincts  have  been  perverted  or 
extinguished.     No  ruder  savages  have  ever  been  discovered  than 
those  of  New  Holland :  but  eveh  in  tliat  Country  Captain  Flinders 
found  skeletons  placed  upright  in  the  hollow  stumps  of  trees,  and 
the  skulls  and  bones  painted  or  smeared  partly  red  and  partly  white. 
So  universal  is  this  care,  that  although  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  mari- 
time city,  the  most  obvious  and  the  easiest  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
dead  would  be  by  comtnitting  them  to  the  deep,  no  such  method 
seems  in  any  instance  to  have  prevailed,  because  it  would  have  the 
appearance  of  casting  them  away,  rather  than  of  depositing  them 
in  peace. 

The  Mahomedans  pretend  to  shew  the  grave  of  Eve  near  Jidda ; 
and  a  wild  story  has  found  its  way  into  the  Romish  legends,  that 
the  bones  of  Adam  were  taken  into  the  ark  by  Noah,  and  buried  by 
him,  after  the  waters  had  abated,  on  Mount  Calvary,  upon  the  very 
spot  where  the  cross  was  placed.  Leaving  to  such  traditions  as 
little  credit  as  they  deserve,  it  appears  certain,  that  the  earliest 
mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead  was  by  interment,  and  probably 
the  earliest  refinement  that  of  having  sepulchres  in  the  rock. 
When  nations  have  been  desirous  of  doing  honour  to  their  dead, 
some  have  resorted  to  means  for  accelerating  decomposition,  others 
for  preventing  it.  Cremation,  by  which  the  former  object  is  best 
attained,  fell  into  disuse  in  those  countries  where  it  once  prevailed, 
partly  because  of  the  expense,  fuel  diminishing  as  population  and 
agriculture  incrtiased,  and  partly,  perhaps,  because  the  early  Chris- 
tians may  have  thought  it  less  congruous  than  interment,  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  According  to  Mr.  Ward  the  mis- 
sionary, who  .had  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  fact  in  Iildia, 
the  smallest  quantity  of  wood  which  is  sufficient  to  consume  a  hu- 

•  *  Civilians/  says  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  *  make  sepulture  but  of  the  law  of  nations^ 
others  do  naturally  found  it,  and  discover  it  also  in  animals.  They' that  are  so  thick- 
skinned  as  still  to  credit  the  story  of  the  phoenix,  may  say  something  for  animal  burning. 
More  serious  conjecturers  find  some  examples  of  sepulture  in  elephants,  cranes,  the 
sepulchral  cells  of  pismires,  and  practice  of  bees,  which  civil  society  carrieth  out  their 
dead,  and  hath  exequies  if  not  interments.'  A  remarkable  incident  in  the  story  of 
Sindbad  the  sailor  seems  founded  upon  this  notion  as  it  relates  to  elephants.  This  is 
mentioned  because  of  a  curious  passage  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Missionary  Society  ; 
speaking  of  these  animals.  Dr.  Vanderkemp  says,  '  I  was  surprized  that  we  never 
found  skeletons  or  teeth  of  those  that  die  spontaneously :  but  that  they  bury  or  hide 
their  dead,  I  am  now  led  to  suspect  by  the  following  observation.  One  of  our  com- 
pany killed  an  elephant,  and  went  the  next  day  unarmed  with  some  of  our  women  to 
take  out  its  teeth.  They  found  between  fifteen  and  twenty  elephants  at  work  to  take 
pp  thp  deM  corpse  with  thejr  tusks,  but  clroye  them  «way  by  th^ir  cm^* 
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man  bod^  19  ftbout  ibree  hundred  weight.  Even  ibis  is  a  conuder- 
able  biilki  and  w  expenie  beyond  tbe  means  of  the  poor;  for  whom 
indeed  it  seems  unlikely  that  burning  can  any  where  have  been  in 
general  use.  The  last  iostanee  of  it  in  any  Christian  country,  is 
Uiat  of  Henry  I«auren0»  the  first  President  of  the  American  Con- 
gress. He  desired  in  his  will  that  his  body  might  be  burnt,  and 
required  the  performance  of  the  wish  from  his  children  as  a  duty. 
One  of  bis  daughters  when  aJi  infant  had  been  laid  out  as  dead 
in  the  smaU-^pox,  and  was  revived  by  the  fresh  air  from  the 
window,  which  during  her  illness  had  been  carefully  kept  closed. 
This  circumstance  made  him  dread  the  possibility  of  being  buried 
alive;  and  he  had  some  whimsical  notions  of  the  purifying  nature 
of  fire,  which  he  supported  by  texts  of  Scripture  no  ways  relevant 
in  bis  application  of  them.  Such  a  purgatory  would  be  as  much 
easier  than  the  R6manists'  as  it  is  less  plausible.  He  that  hath  the 
ashes  of  his  friend,  says  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  hatli  an  everlasting 
treasure*  Savages,  who  seem  never  to  have  thought  of  incinerattoo, 
have  religiously  preserved  the  bones  of  their  friends.  Some  of  tliQ 
OrinooQ  tribes  fasten  their  dead  by  a  rope  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree  on 
the  8l>ore,  and  sink  the  body  in  the  river,  and  in  the  course  of  four 
and  twenty  hours  the  skeleton  is  picked  perfectly  clean  by  tlie  fish* 
The  Tapuyas  reduced  the  bones  to  powder,  and  mingled  them  as 
an  act  of  piety  with  their  food.  Some  of  the  Moxo  tribes  bad  a 
similar  cuatom :  they  made  their  powder  into  cakea  with  a  mixture 
of  nmiGy  and  considered  it  the  surest  pledge  of  friendship  to 
offer  and  partake  of  this  family  bread. 

Whatever  relation  there  may  have  been  between  the  Egyptians 
imd  the  ancient  Hindoos,  they  differed  wiikly  in  dieir  treatment  of 
the  dead*  The  Hindoos  regarded  the  body  as  a  clog  upon  the 
immortal  part  of  our  nature,— a  shell  which  the  spirit  was  to  burst 
before  it  CQuk)  take  wing,  ^  A  mansions'  says  MenUi '  with  bones 
for  its  rafters  and  beam^*  with  n^jrves  and  teudons  for  cords;  with 
muscles  and  blood  for  mortar,  with  skin  foe  its  outward  covering; 
— ^a  mansion  infested  bjr  age  and  sorrow,  the  seat  of  malady,  harassed 
M^itb  pains,  bauntfd  with  the  quaUty  of  darknes9>  and  incapable  of 
standing  long^-^-such  a  nnansaon  of  the  vital  soul  let  its  occupier  al- 
ways cheerfully  quit.*  The  Egyptians,  on  the  contrary,  thought  that 
when  the  great  cycle  was  com^plete,  the  soul  would  reti^n  to  roani^ 
mate  its  flefthly  mansion,  and,  therefore  they  were  at  such  extraor- 
dinary pains  for  keeping  the  old  tenement  in  good  repair; — though 
how  the  poor  tenant  was  to  be  accommodated  without  the  usual 
furniture  of  brains  and  intestines  is  a  difficulty  which  might  have 
puzzled  them.  Little  did  they  foresee  that  the  bodies  which  were 
so  carefully  embalmed  for  this  purpose,  and  di^ppsited  in  works  of 
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K^cb  extraopdinary  labour  an  thdf  cataodinbB>  wohU  one  day  be^ 
come  a  regular  article  of  trada  with  £iMrope>  to  be  broken  up  atldl 
sold  by  the  grain  and  ficmple^  and  taken  as  medicnie  I  When  the 
old  traveller,  John  Sanderson,  returned  to  England,  mt  hundred 
weight  were  brought  home  for  the  Turkey  Company^  in  pteees^ 
A  preference  was  gti^n  to  virgin  mutiimy  when  this  preeio«s 
drug  was  in  request.  The  virtue  was  certainly  supposed  to  bi 
more  in  the  Egyptian  than  the  spice*  FnNer  tells  ub^  that  ill 
bis  days  there  were  persons  ^  who  maintained  that  the  smelling 
to  perfect  mould  niade  of  men's  consumed  bodiea  is  a  preeervatke 
of  life/ 

The  rudest  mode  of  preserving  the  dead  is  that  which  Caplaiu 
Tuckey  found  upon  the  Coago.  ^  Simmons  renueated  a  f»eee  of 
cloth  to  envelope  his  aunt,  who  had  been  dead  seven  years^  avid 
was  to  be  buried  in  two  months,  being  now  airrived  at  a  size  to 
make  a  genteel  funeral.  The  manner  of  preserving  corpses  for  s# 
long  a  time  is  by  enveloping  them  hi  cioth  of  the  countiy,  or  in 
European  cottons,  the  smell  of  putrefaction  being  only  kept  iu 
by  the  quanti^  of  wrappers  whieh  are  successively  nuiiti{^ied  as 
they  can  be  procured  by  the  relations  of  the  deceased,  or  according 
to  the  rank  of  the  person;  in  the  case  of  a  rich  and  very  great 
man,  the  bulk  acquired  being  only  limited  by  the  power  of  convey^ 
ance  to  the  grave :  so  that  the  first  hut  in  winch  the  body  is  dep«^ 
»ted  becoming  too  small,  a  second,  a  third,  even  to  a  siMftb,  it^ 
creasing  in  dimensions^  Is  placed  over  k/  A  custom  sonMwbat 
reseasbiing  diis  was  found  in  the  province  of  Popayan,  when  lirst 
the  Spaniards  entered  it :  there  the  body  was  scorched  over  a  iire^ 
before  it  was  dms*  enveloped.  A  more  loathsome  custom  prevaile 
among  the  <>aribs  of  Guiana.  When  one  of  their  chiefs  dies^  hia 
body  is  watched  for  thirty  days  by  bis  wives^  whose  duty  it  is  X& 
keep  close  to  it  during  that  whole  tinfve,  and  not  sufibr  a  fty  to  alight 
upon  it,  whde  the  insupportable  stench  attracts  them  by  millions^ 
At  the  end  of  that  time  it  is  buried,  and  one  of  the  women  wkb 
it,  for  a  companion.  The  frequent  custom  among  the  Americatl^ 
Indians  of  ckpositing  food  in  *their  graves  draws  forth  a  euriou» 
Fonark  from  Pedro  de  Cieza :  *  the  devil  makes  ^em  believe  that 
ti^y  are  to  live  i^in  in  a  kingdom  which  he  has  prepared  for  themy 
aad  diat  they  must  take  with  them  provisions  for  the  joiumey,  as  if^^ 
says  the  good  Spaniard,  ^  hell  were  a  long  way  oiF/ 

The  horrible  manner  in  which  the  Parsees  pollute  the  air  with 
dieir  dead,  originates  in  a  superstitious  fear>  which  their  sacred 
books  inculcate,  of  polluting  either  Earth,  Water,  or  Fire*  Mr- 
Moore,  therefore,  in  making  his  Ouebre  cast  himself  into  die  Fire 
which  he  adores,  has  committed  as  great  a  fault  ta  costume,  as  if 
be  wi^re  to  represent  Jtidas  Maceabffius  offering  a  sacrifiee  ef  swine 
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in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  ^Kamdeen  Shapoor  was  sent  into 
Persia  from  India^  about  ooe  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  to  pro- 
cure information  concerning  the  rites  and  forms  of  the  Parsees. 
He  said,  Teach  me  how  to  make  a  place  of  sepulture.  The  learned 
replied,  Hie  place  on  which  it  is  to  be  made  must  be  waste,  and  be 
far  from  dwellings ;  near  it  must  be  no  cultivation ;  nor  the  business 
necessarily  attending  the  existence  of  dwellings ;  no  habitation  nor 
population  must  be  near  it.'  This  was  part  of  the  evidence  on  a 
trial  at  Bombay  in  1808.  A  custom  precisely  like  that  of  the 
Parsees  prevails  in  Thibet,  and  from  thence  the  old  Persians  may 
possibly  have  derived  it :  for  a  custom  so  strange,  and  so  revolting 
to  the  common  feelings  of  human  nature  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
derived  from  one  people  by  another^  than  to  have  sprung  up  from 
som^  caprice  of  imagination  in  both.  In  the  Peruvian  Andes  the 
dead  were  placed  in  towers,  and  not  covered  with  earth ;  but  from 
Herrera's  account  it  appears,  that  these  were  family  sepulchres,  and 
not  places  of  public  exposure.  It  is  said  of  the  ancient  Phrygians, 
that  when  a  priest  died  they  placed  his  dead  body  upon  a  high  pil- 
lar, as  if  he  were  to  continue. to  instruct  the  people  from  thence 
after  his  death* 

The  Jews  have  some  remarkable  fancies  concerning  their  dead. 
They  seem,  indeed,  to  be  as  much  distii^uished  from  their  an- 
cestors by  the  childish  and  monstrous  superstitions  with  which* 
their  literature  is  filled,  as  by  their  firm  adherence  to  that  law 
against  which  they  rebelled  so  often  before  it  was  abrogated.  So 
well,  however,  are  they  now  persuaded  of  the  resurrection,  that  the 
name  which  they  give  to  a  burial  place  is  tbe  House  of  the  Livingj 
an  expression  finely  implying  that  it  is  the  dead  alone  who.  can  be 
said  to  live  truly.  The  body  according  to  their  notion  has  a  certain 
indestructible  part  called  Luz,  which  is  the  seed  from  whence  it 
is  to  be  reproduced.  It  is  described  as  a  bone  in  shape  like  an 
almond,  and  having  its  place  at  the  end  of  the  vertebras;  and 
truly  .this,  is  not  more  absurd  than  the  hypothesis  which  assigned 
the  pineal  gland  for  the  seat  of  tlie  soul.  This  bone,  according  to 
the  Rabbis.^  can  neither  be  broken  by  any  force  of  man,  nor  cou- 
sutped  by  fire,  nor  dissolved  by  water ;  ^nd  they  tell  us  that  the 
fact-  was  proved  before  .the  Emperor  Adrian,  upon  whom  Uiey 
imprecate  their  usual  malediction,  ^  May  his  bones  be  broken !'  In 
his  presence  Rabbi  Joshua  Ben  Cbauma-  produced  a  Luz:  it  was 
ground  between  two  miil-slpnes,  but  came  out  as  whole  as  it  had 
been  put  in;  they  burnt  it  with  fire,  and  k  was  founc|  incom- 
bustible: they  cast  it.in.  water,  and  it  could,  not  be  softened; 
lastly,  tliey  hammered  it  upon  an  anvil,  and. both  the  anvil  and 
hami^er  were  broken  without  affecting  tlie  Luu  ,  The  Rabbinical 
>vriters,  with  their  wonted  perversion  pf  Scripture,  support  this 
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silly  notion  by  a  verse  from  the  Psalms;.  *  He  keepeth  all  his 
bones  so  that  curt  one  of  them  is  broken/  A  Aew  is  to  descend 
upon  the  earth  preparatory  to  the  resurrection,  and  quicken  into  life 
and  growth  these  seeds  of  the  dead.  During  the  pontificate  of 
Urban  VIII.  a  large  burial-ground  of  the,  Jews  at  Rome  was 
broken  up  to  make  room  for  some  new  fortifications ;  and  the  Jews 
were  particularly  anxious  to  collect  all  the  bones,  paying  the  la- 
bourers a  dear  price  for  them.  But  not  a  single  specimen  of  the 
Luz  could  they  produce  tc^  their  enemy  Bartolocci  when  be  called 
for  it  upon  so  favourable  an  opportunity. 

Another  curious  opinion  is,  that  wherever  their  bodies  maybe 

buried,  it  is  only  in  their  own  Promised  Land  that  the  resurrectipn 

can  take  place,  and  therefore  they  who  are  interred  in  any  other 

part  of  the  world  must  make  their  way  to  Palestine  under  ground, 

and  this  will  be  an  operation  of  dreadful  toil  and  pain,  although  ^ 

clefts  and  caverns  will  be  opened  for  them  by  the  Almighty.     It 

has  been  gravely  objected  to  this  notion,  that  although  the  bodies 

of  the  just,  after  the  resurrection,  will,  according  to  tlie  opinion  Off 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  be  endued  with  agility  and  penetrability^ 

which   would  enable  them  to  pass  through  any  distance  in  the 

twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  through  any  substance  without  experienc-^ 

ing  resistance,  yet  this  cannot  be  predicated  of  the  Jews,  whose 

bodies,  they  being  to  rise  only  for  condemnation,  will  be  gross 

and  feculent.     Whether  it  arose  from  this  superstition,  or  from 

that  love  for  the  land  of  their  fathers  which  in  the  Jews  is  con^ 

nected  with  the  strongest  feelings  of  faith  and  hope,  certain  it  is 

that  many  have  directed  their  remains  to  be  sent  there.     '  We 

were  fraughted  with  wool,'  says  an  old  traveller,  *  from  Constan* 

tinople  to  Sidon,  in  which  sacks,  as  most  certainly  was  told  to  me, 

were  many  Jews'  bones  pqt  into  little  chests,  but  unknown  to  any 

of  the  ship.     The  Jews,  our  merchants,  told  me  of  them  at  my 

return  from  Jerusalem  to  Saphet,  but  earnestly  intreated  me  not  to 

tell  it,  for  fear  of  preventing  them  another  time.'     Sometimes  a 

wealthy  Jew  has  been  known  to  import  earth  from  Jerusalem 

wherewith  to  line  his  grave.     This  is  a  point  of  feeling,  not. of 

superstition:  but  superstition  has  made  the  Italians,  in  old  times^ 

import  earth  from  the  same  country  for  whole  churchyards. 

The  Persians  are  persuaded  that  if  a  true  Moslem  dies  among 
the  infidels,  the  angel  of  the  grave  will  not  suffer  his  body  to 
remain  in  such  bad  company^  but  will  transport  it  through  the 
earth  to  a  country  of  believers.  The  intolerance  of  CatholijC 
superstition  is  not  so  harml^s  as  this  belief.  The  story  of  Young's 
Narcissa  is  well  known. 

Oh,  the  curs'd  ungodliness  of  zeal  !— 
Denied  the  charity  of  dast  to  spread 
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O'er  dtl^  f  a  t^Hty  thdr  Aop  evjoif. 
What  tottid  t6of  what  succoarf  wki€  rlMOurce  ? 
With  ()ious  sacrilege  a  grave  I  stole, — 
More  like  her  murderer  than  friend,  I  crept 
^  With  soft  suspended  Btep,  and  mufifled  deep 

In  midnight  darkness  whispered  my  last  sigh. 

It  is  not,  however^  getterally  known  that  the  French  have  pub- 
lished a  prhit  of  this  midnight  interment^' — because.  Talma  and 
Madame  Petit,  a  few  years  ago^  searched  for  the  remains  of  Mar- 
cissa,  found  theni;  and  made  a  funeral  for  them ;  amd  the  story  has 
thus  become  a  proof  of  the  sensibility  of  tire  French  character  ! 
And  yet  what  Young  so  properly  calls  the  carsed  angodliiiess  of 
zeal,  is  as  ready  to  display  itself  at  this  tim^  as  ever ;  md  in.  more 
than  o«ie  part  of  Europe  the  Catholic  clergy  hate  shewn  that  they 
,  consider  a  dead  heretic  as  no  better  than  a  dead  dog.     It  is  said 
riiat  Lfldy  Hamilton  was  not  only  refused  Christi&ti  burial  in 
France,  bat  that  she  was  even  refused  a  coffin,  and  buried  in  a  sack ; 
till  an  English  gentleman,  hearing  of  this  brutal  bigotry,  interfered, 
and  had  the  bodj^  taken  up,  |^aced  in  a  coffin,  and  interred  reject- 
Ariiy,  though  not  in  consecrated  grodnd.    A  mntlar  aet  of  inbu* 
matiify  has  done  some  good  Wi  Switzerland,  or  rather  prevented 
seme  evtL    In  that  whok  beautiful  country  there  is  no  single  spot 
more  beauiUvful  tlian  the  valley  of  Limgern  with  its  little  lake.    The 
mountains  at  its  head  form  ^  complete  amphithetitre,  and  rise  in 
three  ranges  one  behind  the  other;  first,  the   Brumg  with  its 
roeks  and  magniikent  pine  forest;  next  the  bare  line  of  the 
Seheideek,  and  behind  all  the  ^nowy  summits  df  the  Wetterhom, 
the  Schreckhorn,  the  Eigir,  and  the  Jungfran,  where  Lord  Byron*s 
Manfred  met  th^  Devil  and  bullied  him.    Lungern  lake  is  about 
the  size  of  our  Derwentwater;  and  the  valley,  which  is  of  the 
happiest  proportionate  size,  is  as  lovely  as  bright  green  fields,  na- 
tural woods,  and  cottages,  which  have  every  appearance  of  cowh- 
fort,  and  are,  at  the  same  time,  picaresque  in  4ie  highest  possible 
degree,  ean  make  it.    If  there  be  in  all  Switzerland  one  spcyt 
Ivhich  for  its  peculiar  betiuty  fi^ces  itself  upon  the  iifemory  more 
than  any  oflier,  it  is  this.     But  the  inhabitants  hate  resolved  to  do 
all  they  can  to  spoil  it  by  draining  the  lake.    For  this  purpose 
Aey  employed  a  German  engineer,  who  brought  his  family  with 
him,  and  began  to  work.    His  wife  died ;  happily  she  wui(  a  Pro- 
tectant, they  refused  her  Cbristian^  huriai,  and.  the  husband,  wifh  t 
natural  and  just  resentment,  left  them  in  disgust,    l^e  lake,^  there^ 
lbite,is  still  in  e^istence^  and  perhaps  v^hen  they  find  (hat  strangers 
begin  to  frequent  it,  for  its  incomparable  beslUty,  they  m^y  suSbr  it 
to  remain. 

Two  remarkable  ntlaiices  of  this  bigotry  ^re  foutid  in  British 
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history.     Hugh,  bishop  of  Lincoln^  ordered  the  body  of  Fair 
Rosamond  to  be  turned  out  of  the  quire  at  Godstow,  forgetting 
her  penitence^  and  the  claim  which,  upon  his  own  principles,  she 
had  to  all  the  benefits  which  that  place  could  procure  for  her. 
Jeremy  Collier,  with  a  kindred  spirit,  has  recorded  this  fact  to  the 
bishop's  honour !    *  This,'  he  says,  *  was  done  liice  a  man  of  con- 
science and  courage!    This  was  like  a  primitive  bishop,  who 
was  not  afraid  to  censure  vice,  though  under  royal  protection!' 
ITie  other  case  occurred  during  the  same  age  of  rampant  prelacy, 
Owen  Gwyneth,  the  king  of  North  Wales,  was  buried  at  Bangor, 
During  his  son's  reign,  Baldwin,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
came  there  to  preach  the  crusade,  and  seeing  his  tomb  he  charged 
the  bishop  to  remove  the  body  out  of  the  cathedral  when  he  could 
find  a  tit  opportunity,  *  in  regard  that  Archbishop  Becket  had  ex- 
communicated him  heretofore,  because  he  had  married  his  first 
cousin,  and  that  notwithstanding  he  had  continued  to  live  with  her 
till  she  died.    The  bishop,  in  obedience  to  his  charge,  made  a 
passage  from  the  vault  through  the  south  wall  of  the  church  under 
ground,  and  so  secretly  shoved  the  body  into  the  churchyard.'    The 
question  whether  the  dead  are  capable  of  being  excommunicated  or 
absolved  has  been  discussed  by  Vigerius:  the  territoi-y  of  the 
church,  he  says,  is  in  this  world,  and  the  dead  themselves  are  on 
the  other  side  the  border ;  but  as  their  bodies  still  remain  within 
the  church's  Jurisdiction,  the  right  remains  of  conceding  to  them 
churcb-burial,  or  depriving  them  of  it.     And  in  proof  of  this, 
St.  Gothard  once  ordered  all  the  excommunicated  persons,  who 
had  been  buried  in  his  cathedral,  to  rise  and  walk  out,  which  they 
accordingly  did  in  the  sight  of  the  people.     But  the  richest  story 
in  example  of  this  doctrine  is  thus  related  by  the  Scotch  historian 
Fordun. 

'  When  the  blessed  Augustine,  preaching  the  divine  word  to  the 
gentiles,  according  to  his  custom,  came  to  a  village  in  the  county 
of  Oxford,  six  miles  distant  from  a  place  celebrated  at  this  time, 
and  called  Vudiflix''^  Cumentona;  there  came  to  him  a  priest  of  the 
same  town  saying,  *'  Reverend  father  and  lord,  I  inform  your  holiness 
that  the  lord  of  this  property,  though  by  me  admonished  with 
many  exhortations,  will  never  consent  to  pay  to  the  holy  church  of 
God,  the  tithe  of  those  things  which  the  celestial  bounty  has  con- 
ferred upon  him.  Moreover,  having  often  threatened  him  with 
sentence  of  excommunication,  I  find  him  more  rebellious  and  ob- 
stinate than  before :  let  your  holiness  therefore  see  what  is  to  be 
done."  When  St.  Augustine  heard  this,  he  made  the  soldier  be 
brought  before  him,  and  said,  what  is  this  that  I  hear  of  thee !  O  son, 

*  Long  Compton  seems  to  be  the  place  designed,  but  it  must  be  a  lucky  guess  to 
discover  what  Vodiflix  cpui  stand  for. 
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wherefore  do  you  refuse  to  render  tythes  to  God^  the  giver  of  all 
good  things,  and  to  the  holy  church?  Are  you  ignorant  that  they  are 
not  yours  but  God's?  Therefore  do  thou  with  a  ready  and  willing 
mind  pay  thankfully  thy  debt  to  Almighty  God,  lest  the  severe 
sentence  of  a  rigorous  judge  should  in  the  following  year  take  from 
thee  for  thine  obstinacy,  that  from  whence  thou  shouldst  pay  it. 
At  this  the  soldier  being  irritated,  with  the  spur  of  anger,   replied 
to  the  man  of  God:   Who,  said  he,  cultivated  the  land?  who  sup- 
plied the  seed  for  it?  who  caused  the  ripe  com  to  be  cut  down? 
was  it  not  I?  All  men  therefore  may  know  that  he  who  has  the 
nine  sheafs  shall  have  the  tenth  also.    To  whom  St.  Augustine^ 
Speak  not  thus,  my  son !  for  I  would  not  have  thee  ignorant,  that  if 
thou  refusest  to  give  thy  tythes,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
faithful,  and  the  tradition  of  the  holy  fathers,  without  doubt  I  shall 
excommunicate  thee.     And  this  being  said,  he  turned  to  the  JLord's 
table,  that  he  might  celebrate  divine  service.     And  he  said  before 
all  the  people,  with  a  loud  voice.  On  the  part  of  God,  I  command 
that  no  excommunicated  person  presume  to   be  present   at  the 
solemnities  of  mass.     Which  when  he  had  said,  a  thing  naarvellous 
and  unheard  of  in  former  ages  happened.    For  in  the  very  entrance 
of  the  church  a  buried  corpse  arose,  and  going  out  of  the  cemetery 
stood  there  immovable,   as  long  as  the  holy  man  was  celebrating 
the  solemnities  of  mass.     Which  when  he  had  concluded,  the  faith- 
ful who  were  then  present,  being  made  almost  beside  themselves, 
came  trembling  to  the  blessed  pontiff,  and  related  what  had  ben 
fallen.    To  whom  he  said.  Fear  not!  but  let  the  standard  of  the 
cross  of  the  Lord  go  before  us,  and  holy  water  also,  and  let  us  see 
what  this  may  be  which  is  shown  us.     So  the  pious  pastor  preced- 
ing, the  affrighted  sheep  of  Christ  went  with  him  to  the  entrance 
of  the  burial  place,  and  seeing  the  black  and  hideous  corpse,  he  said, 
I  command  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  you  tell  me  who  you 
are,,  and  wherefore  you  come  here  to  delude  the  people  of  Christ  ? 
To  whom  the  corpse  made  answer,  I  have  not  come  here  to  affright 
the  people,  neither  to  deceive  them,  most  holy  father  Augustine; 
but  when  on  the  part  of  God  you  commanded,  that  no  excommu- 
nicated person  should  be  present  at  the  solemnities  of  mass,  then 
the  artels  of  God,  who  always  are  the  companions  of  your  jour-* 
neys,  cast  roe  from  the  place  where  I  was  buried,  saying,   that 
Augustine  the  friend  of  God  had  commanded  the  stinking  flesh  to 
be  cast  out  of  the  church.     For  in  the  time  of  the  Britons,  before 
the  fury  of  the  heathen  Angles  had  laid  waste  this  kingdom,  I  was 
the  patron  of  this  town :  and  although  I  was  admonished  often  by 
the  priest  of  this  churchy  yet  I  never  would  consent  to  give  my 
tythes;  but  at  last,   being  condenmed  by  him  in  the  sentence  of 
excommunication,  ah  I  me  miserable  1  in  the  midst  of  these  things 
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I  was^  cot  atf,  and  being  buried  in  the  phce  fr^m  niriienee  I  have 
now  rUeii,  I  delivered  op  mj  sonl  to  the  inferaal  demons^  eontinually 
fco  be  tormented  with  hell  fires.  Then  all  who  were  present  wept 
when  they  heard  this:  and  the  saint  himself  pleiitifititfy  bedewing 
bis  face  with  tears^  and  roanifesling  the  great  grief  of  his  heart  by 
frequent  sighs^  said  to  him,  Knowest  thou  the  place  where  the  priest 
who  excommunicated  thee  was  buried?  He  answered  that  he 
kneMf  k  well,  and  that  he  had  his  grave  in  that  same  cemetery. 
Augustine  said^  Go  before  us  then,  and  show  us  the  place. 

*  The  dead  man  then  went  before,  and  came  to  a  certain  place 
ni^  unto  the  church,  where  there  appeared  no  sign  of  any  sepulchre^ 
the  bishop  and  all  the  people  following  him.     And  he  said  with  a 
clear  vcnce,  Behold  the  spot,  dig  here  if  it  please  you,  and  you  wilt 
find  the  bones  of  the  priest  Concerning  whom  you  ask.    Then  by 
coDimand  of  the  pontiff  they  began  to  dig,  and  at  length  they  found 
a  fe^v  bones,  buried  very  deep  in  the  ground,  and  by  reason  of  the 
length  of  time  turned  green.     But  tl:^  servant  of  God  inquired  if 
these  were  the  bones  of  the  priest,  and  the  dead  man  answered,  Yes, 
father.     Then  St.  Augustine,  having  poured  forth  a  long  prayer, 
said.  To  the  end  that  all  may  know,  that  life  and  death  are  in  the; 
hands  of  our  Lord,  to  whom  nodiing  is  ifdpossible,  I  say  unto  thee 
in  his  name,  brother,  arise!  We  have  need  of  thee!    O  marvellouar 
diing,  and  unheard  of  by  human  ears !  at  the  command  of  the  devout 
priest,  all  they  who  were  present  saw  the  dust  unite  itself  to  dust^ 
and  the  bones  join  together  with  nerves,  and  thus  at  last  an  ani<- 
mated  human  form  raised  from  the  grave.    And  the  blessed  man, 
when  he  stood  before  him,  said,  Knowest  thou  this  person,  brother  f 
He  made  answer,  I  know  him,  father,  and  wish  that  I  had  not  known 
him.     Hie  benevolent  priest  rejomed,  Hast  thou  bound  him  with 
an  anathema?  I  have  bound  hm,  he  replied,  and  worthily,  accord- 
ing to  his  deserts;  for  he  was  a  rebel  in  all  things  against  the  holy 
church:  he  was  always  a  withholder  of  his  tythes,  and  moreover, 
a  perpetrator  of  many  crimes  even  to  the  last  day  of  his  lifti 
Then  the  man  of  God,  Augustine,  groaned  deeply^  and  said,  Brother, 
thou  knowest  that  the  mercy  of  God  is  upon  all  his  works!  therefore 
it  behoves  us  also  to  have  compassion  upon  the  creature  and  image 
of  God,  redeemed  by  his  precious  bloody  who  now  for  so  long  a? 
time  shut  up  iu  a  dark  prison  has  endured  infernal  punishments^ 
Then  he  delivered  to  him  a  whip,  aod  the  corpse  kneeling  before 
him  and  asking  absolution  with  tears,  the  dead  man  absolved  the 
dead  man,  through  the  great  bounty  of  the  grace  of  God,  for 
manifesting  the  merits  of  bis  servant  Augustine.    When  he  wasi 
thus  absolved,  the  saint  commanded  him  that  he  shonld  return  to" 
the  sepulchre,  and  there  await  the  last  day  in  peace.    He  forthwith' 
returning  to  the  place  from  whence  he  had  been  seen  to  rise>.  ear 
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tered  tbe  grave,  and  qsicUy  was  resolved  ioto  duit  and 
Then  said  the  saint  to  the  priest.  How  long  hast  thoa  lain  here  i  He 
answered.  An  hundred  zaad  fifi^  years,  and  more.  How,  sud  be, 
hath  Jt  been  with  thee  until  this  time?  Well,  he  replied:  I  have 
been  placed  in  the  joys  of  our  Lord,  and  present  in  the  delight  of 
eternal  life.  Woufdst  thou,  said  Augustine,  that  1  should  pray  to 
our  common  Lord,  that  you  may  return  to  us  i^ain,  and  sowing 
with  us  the  seeds  of  the  gospel,  bring  back  to  their  Creator  souls 
which  have  been  deceived  by  diabolical  fraud  ?  Far  be  it  from  you, 
O  venerable  father,  he  replied,  that  you  should  disturb  iny  sonl, 
and  make  me  return  to  this  laborious  and  painful  life.  O  great 
and  entire  con6dence  in  the  mercy  of  God!  O  glorious  conscious- 
ness of  a  most  excellent  heart,  which  doubted  not  that  God  was  so 
powerful,  and  merciful,  and  that  himself  had  deserved  so  much, 
that  he  should  deign  by  him  to  perform  so  magnificent  a  miracle! 
This,  peradventure,  may  seem  impossible  to  those  who  believe  that 
any  thing  can  be  impossible  to  God :  yet  it  can  be  a  doubt  to  none, 
that  unless  it  had  been  for  great  miracles,  the  stubborn  necks  of  the 
English  would  never  have  submitted  to  the  yoke,  of  Christ.  But 
the  blessed  Augustine,  seeing  that  tbe  priest  would  not  consent 
to  come  again  into  the  ways  of  this  life,  said,  Go,  dearest  brother, 
and  remain  for  a  loi^  term  of  years  in  peace,  and  pray  for  me,  and 
for  the  universal  holy  church  of  God.  And  the  priest  entered  into 
the  sepulchre,  and  presently  was  turned  into  dust  and  asbes. 
iTben  the  holy  bishop,  turning  to  the  soldier,  said  to  him.  Son, 
how  is  it  nowf  dp  you  .consent  to  render  your  tythes  to  God^ 
or  are  you  disposed  to  continue  in  your  obstinacy  i  But  the  soldier 
fell  at  bis  feet,  trembling,  and  weeping,  and  crying,  and  confessing 
bis  guilt,  and  imploring  forgiveness.  And  having  forsaken  alJL 
other  things,  he  cut  off  his  hair,  and  followed  the  blessed  Augustine 
all  the  days  of  his  life,  as  the  author  of  his  salvation,  and  being  thus 
made  perfect  in  all  purity  of  mind  and  body,  be  closed  his  last  day, 
aqd  entered  the  joys  of  eternal  felicity,  to  live  without  ^end.*^ 

Such 

•  The  BoUandists  have  inserted  this  story  from  Bromton's  Chrwiicon,  as  an  Appendix 
to  Gooeliue*!  life  of  the  British  St.  Augastine.  /  Hie  inter  alia  rem  mirabHem  minine. 
qae.contemnendam  narrat,  ut  a  vetuttiori  ouctore  scriptam;  quern  utinam  nobis  indi- 
catset !  eo  enim  phujidei  haberet,  qua  iUe  esset  antiquior.  Nunc  in  Auctoris  ignotijide 
qtiidquid  est  rrfero,  cut  an,  et  qtttUenvs,  credi  potsit,  tilente  de  re  tarn  insigni  Beda  et  Hoe 
9iUt  auctore  Goeelitio,  lectori  iotimandum  relinquo.*  Thus  the  learned  Editor  introduces 
this  lie  of  tbe  first  magnitude,  and  he  endeavours  afterwards  to  show  Uiat,  though, (be 
narration  involves  some  difficulties,  they  are  not  such  as  to  invalidate  it.  He  says,  *  £r- 
perientid  comptrtum,  in  excommunicatione  mortiuMrum  corpora  non  distolvi,  sedfcede  intu- 
mesdtre,  usque  dumjuerit  super  eos  ahsolutionis  pronuntiata  formula.  Sed  A«c  animabms 
dmmtmuU  prodesse  potest,  quarum  exitus  in  statu, gratis  Jueritt  manentib%u  excommumea' 
tim^  ecclesiastics  vinculis,  impedientibtuque  ne  out  ctelesti  gloria,  out  commttnione  pre- 
cum  ae  meritorum  perfruantur.  Quod  si  cum  reatu  aterrne  damnationis  obierent  H  qui 
/uertmt  excMimuniesiHf  ammis  qtadtm  eorwn  prodesse  absolutio  non  potest,  sed  ut  summum 
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Such  legends  as  thb  are  still  circulated  in  catholic  countries, 
^Hth  the  sanction  of  the  Inquisition,  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  censors! 
There  are  other  stories  which  represent  the  very  earth  as  ejecting 
an  excommunicated  body. 

I  have  heard  that  there  are  places,  by  the  abode 

Of  holy  men  so  holily  possess'd, 

That  should  a  corpse  be  laid  irreverently 

Within  their  influence,  the  insulted  ground. 

Impatient  of  pollution,  heaves,  and  casts 

The  abomination  out. 
But  even  if  earth  tolerated  a  reprobate  tenant,  the  miserable 
inhabitant  was  believed  to  be  by  no  means  in  secure  possession  of 
bis  grave.  Charles  Martel  is  said  to  have  been  carried  off  in  a 
most  miserable  manner  by  some  resurrection  devils;  and  Matthew 
of  Westminster  refers  to  the  authority  of  Pope  St.  Gregory  for  a 
similar  story  as  proof  that  the  tale  of  the  Old  AVoman  of  Berkeley 
is  not  incredible.  Yet  if  Fray  Lays  de  Escobar  be  right,  the 
tormenters  might  have  spared  themselves  this  unnecessary  trouble. 
lit  reply  to  a  question,  vi'herefore  the  custom  was  instituted,  of 
sprinkling  the  graves  with  holy  water,  he  says  there  are  two  reasons : 
First,  because  the'grave  sometimes  serves  as  a  special  purgatory, 
iK^here  soul  and  body  suffer  together,  and  in  that  case  both  derive 
relief  from  the  pious  ceremony ;  and  secondly,  which  he  thinks  is 
rtore  fre<juently  the  case,  while  the  soul  is  in  the  common  purgatory, 
and  lookmg  on  to  its  deliverance,  the  devil  knowing  how  dearly  it 
loves  the  body  wherein  it  is  to  rise  again,  gets  at  the  grave  to  insult 
it  for  the  purpose  of  afflicting  the  soul :  now  if  he  happens  to  be 
there  when  the  grave  is  sprinkled,  he  cannot  bear  the  holy  water^ 
and  he  therefore  flies  away  directly.  This,  the  friar  observes,  is 
only  his  opinion,  but  he  knows  no  opinion  in  opposition  to  it,  and 
it  may  hold  good  till  some  better  reason  be  assigned.. 

Such  superstitions,  as  might  be  expected,  are  often  contradic- 
tory. It  was  for  the  sake  of  the  protection  which  would  be  af- 
forded them  by  consecrated  ground,  baptized  bells,  and  relics,  that 
bbdies  were  interred  round  about  the  church  at  first :  then  in 
open  places  attached  to  the  outward  wall,  which  were  called  Gali- 
lees,  and  lastly  within  the  church  itself.  St.  Swithin,  however,  our 
English  Aquarius,  though  entitled  to  a  place  of  honour  in,  his  own 
cathedral,  chose  to  be  buried  in  the  churchyard,  that  carrying 
his  humility  beyond  the  grave,  he  might  be  tran^led  upon  by  the 
people.     Saints  were  not  always  so  humble.     His  countrywoman 

corporifnu  quatenus  humo  contineri  et  communi  sorte  dissolvi  valeant,  nisi  forte  alicui 
dii&nationn  debits  sententiam  sospenderit  Deas  ex  pnevisis  sanctorum  oratlouibus  me- 
rilisque  nt  reiuscitaio  daret  spatiuro  poMiitentis ;  ct^  extraordimrue  clcmentim  aliqua, 
sed  rtna,  habintur  exempku*  And  thus^  after  brushing  awa^  the  g^uatji.he  swallows  the 
camel. 
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S«  Walburg  did  not  chuse  to  be  tnxikteD  oa,  even  in  the  chorcli  ill 
self,  by  the  dirty  feet  of  GeroMUi  boors.  She  appeared  to  the  Bishop 
in  a  dream,  and  reproved  him  for  suffering  this  indecency.  Am 
such  was  the  impatience  of  this  proud  saint,  that  she  enforced  hfli 
remonstrance  by  throwing  down  part  of  the  church.  St.  Dunstad 
used  to  say  of  the  cathedral  at  Canterbury,  that  you  could  not  set 
foot  either  iu  the  church  or  the  cemetery  without  treading  upon  tbi 
remains  of  some  saints :  they,  however,  were  not  offended,  and 
burial-places  acquired  a  fashion  for  containing  such  good  company. 
In  those  ages  it  was  a  common  and  a  gainful  fraud  to  represent' 
pvticular  cemeteries  as  peculiarly  holy,  and  endowed  with  special 
privileges.  Thus  St.  David  was  shewn  one  by  an  angel,  and  assured 
that  scarcely  one  person  of  all  who  should  be  buried  there,  havii^ 
died  in  the  faith,  would  fail  of  going  to  heaven.  And  in  Ireland 
the  ignorant  Ca^olic,  at  this  day,  thinks  himself  surer  of  getting  to 
Heaven  if  he  secures  a  place  in  a  privil^ed  churchyard  than  he 
could  be  of  getting  to  Dublin,  if  he  took  a  place  in  the  mail  coach ; 
almost  every  Irish  saint  having'  received  a  promise  to  this  effect 

A  human  and  respectable  feeling  has  generally  attached  some 
degree  of  sacredness  to  the  place  wheran  a  fellow-creature  is  laid 
to  rest.  The  burial-places  in  the  Tonga  islands  are  accounted  so 
sacred,  that  if  the  deadliest  enemies  should  meet  there,  they  must 
refrain  from  all  acts  of  hostility.  By  the  Partidas,  any  place  b 
made  religious  ground  wherein  a  man  is  buried,  whether  slave  pr 
freeman,  for  the  sacrednesa  of  death  did  away  all  accidental  diffe- 
rences :  but  it  was  not  so  if  it  were  the  body  of  a  criminal  or  of  a 
traitor,  or  of  one  who  had  been  banished  from  that  country.  And  who- 
ever gave  permission  that  a  corpse  should  be  interred  in  his  ground, 
lost  me  property  of  that  ground,  which,  in  being  thus  made  sacred, 
immediately  devolved  to  the  church.  Possibly  some  such  foi^otteu 
custom  of  our  common  law  may  have  occasioned  the  popular  belief 
in  England,  that  that  road  is  made  public  over  which  a  funeral  has 
passed.  Three  motives  have  led  to  the  violation  of  such  places — 
revenge,  avaricje,  and  curiosity — motives  which  operate  on  different 
classes  of  society  to  thb  effect,  and  yet,  as  will  presently  appear,  the 
vei^ance  which  characterizes  a  savage  people  may  be  fearfully  dis- 
played in  ages  and  countries  which  c^l  themselves  civilized.  Much 
as  the  Tonga  islanders  respect  their  cemeteries,  Mr.  Mariner  tells 
us  that  a  dead  body  is  sometimes  taken  up  and  exposed,  as  the 
worst  indignity  that  can  be  offered  to  the  relations.  Some  of  die 
Tupi  tribes  delighted  in  opening  the  graves  of  tlieir  enemies^ 
and  breaking  their  bones  when  dead,  as  they  had  not  been  able  to 
eat  their  flesh.  Such  is  the  ferocious  temper  of  savage  man !  The 
folly  of  depositing  things  of  value  with  the  dead  was  seen  to  tempt 
those  ruffians  vdio  are  to  be  found  in  every  class  of  civilized  life, 
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«iid  at  a  later  time  to  bring  abKnit  a  mote  general  violation  of  the 
sepulchres,  in  tiie  changes  to  which  aU  empires  and  dynasties  are 
subject.  Thus  under  Csesar  when  the  Komans  began  to  rebuild 
Corinthy  the  soldiers^  accidentallj  lighting  upon  a  grave  in  which 
they  found  brazen  and  earthen  vessels,  broke  .open  every  grave  in 
Cortnth ;  for  these  things  were  highly  prized^  and  in  a  short  time 
Rome  was  filled  with  them  as  articles  of  sale. — Nffxpoxo^ivdiaiy 
eirkifipawaf  njv  'Foififflf,  aro  yaq  tKciXw  ru  fx  rm  rufcov  Aij^dewoi. 
Thus,  tooy  in  many  parts  of  America,  the  Spanish  conquerors 
found  their  richest  booty  in  the  habitations  of  the  deiEid.  And  many 
are  the  secret  robberies  which  have  been  committed  wherever  it 
has  been  the  custom  to  inter  the  wealthy  in  costly  apparel,  or  with 
any  valuables  about  them.  The  grave  of  King  John  at  Worcester 
was  opened  seme  years  ago,  and  it  was  found  that  the  body  hid 
been  rilled. 

It  has  been  remarked  above,  that  a  savage  spirit  may  sometimes 
impel  men  in  a  civilized  age  to  vent  their  disgraceful  auger  upon 
the  dead.  The  National  Convention,  in  the  year  1793|  passed  a 
decree,  upon  the  motion  of  Barr^re,  that  the  graves  and  monu- 
ments of  the  kings  in  St.  Denis^  and  in  all  other  places  throughout 
France,  should  be  destroyed.  Nor  were  they  contented  with  this : 
but  the  graves  of  all  the  celebrated  persons  who  had  been  interred 
at  St.  Denis  were  opened  also,  that  the  leaden  coffins  might  be 
applied  to  the  use  of  the  republic ! 

The  details  of  this  barbarous  exhumation  are  curious,  and  serve  to 
heighten,  if  that  be  possible,  our  abhorrence  for  an  act  so  abominable 
in  every  respect.  The  first  vault  which  they  opened  was  that  of 
Turenne.  The  body  was  found  dry  like  a  mummy,  and  of  a  light 
bistre  colour,  the  features  perfectly  resembling  the  portrait  of  this 
distinguished  general.  As  Turenne  did  not  happen  to  be  an  object 
of  popular  obloquy,  some  enthusiasm  was  felt  or  alBfected  at  the 
sight  of  his  remains,  relics  were  sought  after  with  great  eagerness^ 
ami  Camille  Desmoulins  cut  off  one  of  his  Ihtle  fingers;  the  body 
was  turned  over  to  the  person  who  held  the  sexton's  place  and  be 
kept  it  in  a  chest  for  some  months  to  make  a  show  of  it,  till  at  th^ 
intercession  of  M.  Desfontaines,  it  was  permitted  to  be  removed 
to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  In  1799  it  was  twice  transferred,  by 
order  of  the  Directory,  first  to  the  Museum  of  Monuments,  (that 
most  characteristic  exhibition  of  French  feeling  and  French  taste,) 
and  secondly  to  the  Church  of  Invalids,  which,  according  to  the 
anti-Christian  fashion  of  the  day,  was  then  called  the  Temple  of 
Man! 

Henry  the  Fourth's  grave  was  the  next  which  was  violated* 
His  features  also  were  perfect.  The  head  had  been  op^ied  and 
the  cavity  filled  with  tow  dipped  in  an  aromatic  extract,  so  strong, 
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.tliat  the  odour  was  scarcely  supportable.  A  soldier  cut  off  a  lock 
of  the  beard  with  his  sabre,  and  putting  it  upon  his  upper  lip,  ex- 
claimed en  termes  energiques  et  vraiment  militaires,  says  the  French 
writer,  Et  moi  amsi,  Je  suis  soldat  Francois!  desormaisje  rCaurai 
pas  d autre  moustache!  Maintenant  je  suis  sur  de  vaincre  les 
eunemis  de  la  France j  etje  marche  a  la  victoire !  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  this  fanfaronade,  the*  body  was  placed  upright  upon  a 
stone,  for  the  rabble  to  divert  themselves  with  it ;  and  a  wonian, 
reproaching  the  dead  Henri  with  the  crime  of  havbg  been  a  king, 
knocked  down  the  corpse  by  giving  it  a  blow  in  the  face ;  after  which 
it  was  left  for  some  days  to  be  the  sport  of  these  Yahoos,  till  it  was 
thrown  at  last  into  the  common  pit  prepared  for  the  remains  upon 
which  their  senseless  vengeance  was  exercised.  Madame  de  Vaunoz 
writes  upon  this  subject  with  great  truth  and  feelii^. 

Tax  vu  les  scilirats,  tremblans  d  son  aspect , 
Frkmr  et  s*arriter^  rempUs  ePun  saint  respect : 
MtdsUentot  rappelant  leur  audace  prem&re^ 
Far  Voutrage  et  I'insulte  aggraoant  leurfureur^ 
Ses  ossemens  trcdnes,  souUlespar  la  poussi^re. 
0  des  trones  mortels  Maitre  et  Dispensateur 
Des  monarques  parfaits  si  ta  main  est  avare^ 
Si  les  jours  fort  unh  que  leur  rhgne  produit 
Semblent  de  courts  iclairs  dans  la  prqfonde  nuit^ 
Devais-tu  de  tels  rois  d  ce  peupk  barbare? 
Cest  done  Id  ce  Henri,  fameux  par  sa  bonti^ 
Qui'nonrrit  de  sa  main  sonpeuple  rholti, 
Et  quijforcS  de  vaincre,  enpleurant  sa  victoire^ 
Put,  par  tant  de  bienfaxts,  expier  tant  de  gloire  f 
Cest  lui  I  deuxfois  puni  pour  un  rigne  si  beau^ 
Vivftnt  on  Vassassine^  on  Voutrage  au  tombeau. 
Louis  XIV.  was  found  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation,  but  en- 
tirely black.    The  body  of  Louis  XV.  was  fresh,  but  r^,  lying 
bathed  in  a  liquor  formed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  salt  with  which 
it  had  been  covered.    In  the  coffin  of  Jeanne  de  Bourbon,  wife 
of  Charles  V,,  a  gilt  distaff  was  found  with  the  remains  of  a  crown, 
bracelets,  and  embroidered  shoes.    The  body  of  Louis  VIII.  was 
the  only  one  which  had  been  sewed  up  in  leather:  the  leather.was 
strong  and  thick, and  retained  all  its  elasticity;  the  body  was  almost 
consumed,  as  was  the  winding«>sheet,  but  fragments  of  its  gold 
embroidery  were  still  existing.     Pagobert  and  his  Queoi  Nan- 
thildes  were  in  one  coffin  with  a  partition  between  them.  The  work- 
men were  long  before  they  could  discover  the  vault  of  Francis  I. 
and  his  family.    It  contained  six  leaden  coffins  deposited  upon 
bars  of  iron :  in  all  these  the  remains  were  in  a  state  of  liquid  pu- 
trefaction, which  made  its  way  through  the  lead  as  they  were  re- 
moved^ and  the  odoqr.was  almost  insupportable.    The  bodies  of 
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naiiy  of  ibe  Utter  Bourbons  were  also  in  a  state  of  decomposition, 
and  when  the  coffins  were  opened^  they  are  said  to  have  emitted  a 
thick  black  vapour,  which,  though  vinegar  and  gunpowder  werci 
burnt  to  prevent  ill  consequences,  affected  the  wretches  employed 
in  this  inhuman  work  with  fevers  and  diarrhoeas.  Two  large  pit» 
had  been  dug  in  front  of  the  north  entrance  of  the  church,  and  quick 
lime  laid  in  them ;  into  these  pits  the  bodies  were  cast  promise 
cuouslj,  and  the  ^itrails,:  which  had  been  deposited  separately  in 
leaden  vessels ;  this  lead  and  the  leaden  coffins  were  then  carried  to 
a  furnace  which  had  been  erected  in  the  cemetery,  and  cast  into 
balls  '  destined  to  punish  the  enemies  of  the  Republic,'  and  it  was> 
more  than  once  proposed  in  the  National  Convention  that  the 
church  itself  should  be  totally  destroyed ! 

A  detestation  of  the  spirit  in  which  this  measure  originated  and 
of  the  state  of  mind  in  vihich  it  was  possible  for  men  calling  them^ 
selves  philosophers  and  friends  of  humanity  to  pass  an  edict;  for  an 
action  so  loathsome,  and  so  disgraceful,  is  not  the  only  feeling 
which  a  perusal  of  these  details  will  excite.  They  lead  to  a  na- 
tural reflection  upou  the  folly  of  that  preposterous  pride  which  con- 
tends against  corruption  and  will  not  allow  the  grave  its  victory. 
*  He,'  says  Osborn,  ^  that  lies  under  the  herse  of  heaven  is  con- 
vertible into  sweet  herbs  and  flowers  that  may  rest  in  such  bosoms 
as  would  shriek  at  the  ugly  bugs  which  may  possibly  be  found 
crawling  in  the  magnificent  tomb  of  Henry  VII.'  When  the 
coffin  of  good  diike  Humphrey  was  opened,  so  many  persons,  who 
had  beard  of  dining  with  the  said  duke,  were  curious  to  taste  the 
liquor  in  which  he  bad  been  preserved,  that  in  a  little  time  he  was 
drunk  dry,  and  the  body  being  left  bare  soon  mouldered.  His 
bones,  perhaps,  like  those  of  Bishop  Gardner,  may  yet  be  made 
one  of  those>  exhibitions  by  which  our  churches  in  some  places* 
are  still  disgraced.  In  the  Lutheran  church  of  St.  Thomas,  at 
Strasburg,  the  bodies  of  a  Count  of  Nassau  and  his  daughter  are 
shown  in  full  dress,  each  lying  in  a  glass  case,  such  as  stuffed  birds 
are  kept  in  in  museums.  The  girl's  face  is  almost  consumed  by 
that  kind  of  worm  which  attacks  books  and  leather;  the  man's 
features  were  perfectly  distinct  two  years  ago,  but  the  worms  had 
then  begun  upon  it,  and  the  dust  was  lying  about,  as  if  it  were 
from  worm-eaten  wood.  These  are  loathsome  instances.  More 
curious  examples  of  the  same  wretched  vanity  may  be  seen  in  some, 
of  die  small  catholic  cantons  in  Switzerland,  where  the  skull  is 
sometimes  placed  upon  abracket  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
family  beneath,  and  sometimes  has  the  uame^of  its  owner  inscribed 
upon  the  forehead  in  gold  letters ! 

The  old  Mahommedan  traveller,  whose  account  of  India  and 
China  has  been  published  by  Renaudot,  describes  a  remarkable 
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diixture  of  humiliation  and  respect  in  the  royal  funerals  at  Sarendft. 
When  the  King  died,  his  body  was  placed  upon  a  carriage  in  such 
a  position  that  the  head  hung  down  to  the  ground  and  the  hair 
dn^ged  upon  the  ground ;  a  woman  followed  and  with  a  besom 
threw  dust  upon  the  head  of  the  corpse.  At  the  same  time,  a 
cryer  proclaimed,  with  a  loud  Totce,  O  men  !  behold  your  King! 
be  was  your  master  yesterday,  but  the  empire  which  he  possessed 
is  passed  away.— The  dispenser  of  death  has  summoned  his  sod, 
and  he  is  reduced  to  the  state  in  which  you  now  behold  him.  De- 
pend not  upon  the  uncertain  tilings  of  life  !  After  this  spectacle 
had  been  exhibited  for  three  days,  the  body  was  embalmed  with 
sandal-wood,  camphor,  and  saffron ;  it  was  then  burnt,  and  the  ashes 
scattered  to  the  winds.  The  Abazas,  a  Circassian  tribe,  are  said, 
by  £wlia  Effendi,  to  have  a  strange  way  of  procuring  a  natural 
embalment  for  their  beys.  They  put  the  body  in  a  wooden  coflBn, 
fasten  it  upon  the  branches  of  some  high  tree,  and  leave  a  hole  at 
the  head  in  order  that  the  bey  may  look  to  heaven.  Been,  who 
may  be  supposed  to  consider  a  dead  bey  as  very  like  a  dead  lion, 
enter  the  coffin,  take  possession  of  it  as  they  would  of  a  hollow 
iteey  and  embalm  the  body  by  covering  it  with  wax  and  honey. 
When  the  season  comes,  the  people  open  the  coffin,  take  out  the 
honey  and  sell  it:  therefore,  says  Ewlia,  much  caution  is  necessary 
against  the  honey  of  the  Abazas.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  travels  of  this  true  Turk  should  remain  unpublished,  full  as  they 
are  of  extraordinary  stories,  characteristic  oddities,  and  information 
of  every  kind  concerning  the  state  of  the  Turkish  em[nre  in  his 
time. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that,  detestable  as  the  practice  of  embalming 
is,  it  may  have  led  to  the  first  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  possibly 
have  been  introduced,  or  at  least  encouraged,  by  the  priests  in 
Egypt  with  that  design ;  for  the  horror  with  which  dissection  is 
regarded  by  the  common  people  must  have  been  as  prevalent  then 
as  it  is  now.  Even  in  more  enlightened  times  and  countries,  when 
the  importance  of  the  study  was  perfectly  understood,  men  of  such 
eminence  and  mental  power  as  TertuUian  and  St.  Augustine  con- 
demned it  with  their  characteristic  vehemence,  and  called  it 
butchering  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Boniface  VIII.  is  said  to  have 
excommunicated  the  resurrection-men  of  his  day,  (so  ancient  is  the 
fraternity !)  and  to  have  stigmatized  anatomy  as  a  practice  abo- 
minable in  the  eyes  both  of  God  and  man.  If  embalming  ori- 
ginated in  this  intention,  the  artifice  which  made  it  general  in 
Egypt  would  deserve  to  be  called  a  pious  fraud.  An  odd  conse- 
quence may  be  traced  to  it  with  less  uncertainty,  for  in  all  likeli- 
hood it  was  in  the  discovery  of  embalmed  bodies  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  notion  of  the  odour  of  sanctity  began  \  sind  beginning  id 
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ignorance  was  easily  oontioued  by  craft.  Habiogton  indeed^  who 
was  a  catholic^  accounts  for  this  famous  odour  with  a  poet*s  feeling, 
in  lines  which  ennoble  the  subject — 

*  What  perfumes  cotne 

From  the  happy  vault  ?    In  her  sweet  martyidom 

The  nard  breathes  never  so ;  nor  so  the  rose 

When  the  enamoured  spring,  by  kissing,  blows 

Soft  blushes  on  her  cheek ;  nor  the  early  East 

Vyeing  with  Paradise  i'  the  phenix'  nest. 

These  gentle  perfumes  usher  in  the  day, 

Which  from  the  night  of  his  discoloured  clay 

Breaks  on  the  sudden ;  for  a  soul  so  bright 

Of  force  must  to  her  earth  contribute  light. 

But  if  we  are  so  far  blind  we  cannot  see 

The  wonder  of  this  truth,  yet  let  us  be 

Not  infidels ;  nor,  like  dull  atheists,  give 

Ourselves  so  long  to  lust,  till  we  believe 

(To  allay  the  grief  of  sin)  that  we  shall  fall 

To  a  loath'd  nothing  in  our  funeral ! 

The  bad  man's  death  is  horror;  but  the  just 

Keeps  something  of  his  glory  in  his  dust. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  praises  the  Turks  for  thexare  with  which  they  pre- 
serve the  tombs  of  their  kings.  He  describes  the  royal  mausoleums 
as  open  at  the  top^  having  been  so  built  that  the  rain  may  fall  upon 
the  flowers  and  herbs  which  are  planted  round  the  grave ;  but  birds 
are  kept  out  by  a  net-work  of  brass  or  of  gilded  wires.  Did  this 
fashion  cM-iginate  in  a  circumstance  which  Sir  George  Wheler  re- 
lates i  '  We  observed  one  monument,'  he  says, '  in  the  fairest  and 
largest  street  of  G>nstantinople,  with  the  cuppalo  covered  only  with 
a  grate  of  wire,  of  which  we  had  this  account,  that  it  was  of  Maho- 
met Capriuli,  father  to  the  present  vizier,  who  settled  the  govera- 
tnent^  during  the  minority  of  the  present  emperor  very  near  destruc- 
tion, through  the  discontents  and  factions  of  the  principal  hagas^  and 
the  mutinies  of  the  J  anizari^s.  Concerning  whom,  after  his  decease^ 
being  buried  here,  and  having  thb  stately  moirament  of  white  marble 
covered  widi  lead  erected  over  his  body,  the  Grand  Signior  and 
Grand  Vizier  had  this  dream  both  in  die  same  night,  to  wit,  thtft 
Capriuli  came  to  them  and  earnesdy  begged  of  them  a  little  water 
to  refresh  him,  being  in  a  burning  heat.  Of  this  the  Grand 
S^ior  and  Vizier  told  each  other  in  the  momii^,  and  therefore 
thought  fit  to  consult  the  Mufti  what  to  do  concerning  it;  who, 
according  to  'their  gross  superstition,  advised  that  he  should  have 
-the  roof  of  his  sepulchre  uncovered  that  the  rain  might  descend  on 
bis  body,  thereby  to  quench  the  flames  tormenting  his  soul.  And 
this  remedy  the  people,  who  smarted  under  his  oppression,  think 
lie  had  great  need  of,  supposing  him  to  be  tormented  in  the  other 
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M^orld  for  the  tynintiies  aud  cruellies  committed  by  him  in  this/ 
Muley  Ishmael,  the  Morocco  tyrant,  intended  to  have  bis  coffin 
suspended  by  a  chain  from  the  roof  of  his  mausoleum,  disdainii^ 
perhaps  to  commit  it  to  the  earth.  The  Mahommedans,  in  gene- 
ral, discover  better  taste  than  the  Christians  both  in-their  mauso- 
leums and  burial-places — they  never  bury  in  their  temples,  nor 
within  the  walls  of  a  town. 

An  inhabitant  of  Louvain  desired  that  this  epitaph  might  be 
placed  over  his  remains : — Pkilippus  FerheyeUy  Medicine  boclor 
et  Professor y  partem  sui  materialem  hoc  in  ctemeterio  condi  voluit, 
ne  templum  dehonestaret  dut  nocivis  halitihtis  injiceret.  Re- 
quiescat  in  paceJ  The  evil  custom  which  he  thus  condemned 
grew  out  of  the  superstitious  notions  with  which  Christianity  in  the 
course  of  a  few  generations  was  corrupted.  It  had  been  forbid- 
den in  the  pagan  time;  and  Theodosius,  after  the  triumph  and 
establishment  of  Christianity,  renewed  the  prohibition,*  upon  the 
old  and  reasonable  ground,  ^at  graves  within  the  city  were  detri- 
mental to  the  health  of  the  living,  and  that  monuments  by  the  way- 
side presented  salutary  memorials  to  the  traveller.  Hie  law  was 
passed  when  the  practices  of  burning  and  of  interment  were  both 
in  use: — Omnia  qua  supra  terram  urtiis  clausa,  vel  sarcqfagis 
corpora  detinentur^  extra  urbem  delata  ponantur ;  ttt  et  kumani' 
iatis  instar  exhibeant,  et  relinquant  incolarum  domicilio  sancti- 
tatem.  Any  person  who  should  disobey  this  law  was  to  forfi^t 
the  third  part  of  his  patrimony,  and  the  undertaker  who  directed 
a  funeral  contrary  to  the  prohibition  was  to  be  fined  forty  pounds 
of  gold.  The  gradual  introduction  of  the  present  practice  is  traced 
by  Bingham  with  his  usual  erudition.  It  began  iq  the  respect 
paid  to  the  remains  of  martyrs,  which  originated  in  a  noble  feel- 
ing, but  soon  degenerated  into  the  grossest  creature-worship,  and 
produced  frauds  and  follies  innumerable, — ^and  incredible,  if  the 
proofs  were  not  in  existence,  and  the  facts  themselves  at  this  day 
to  be  seen,  by  those  who  have  eyes  and  do  not  wilfully  close  thein 
upon  a  fact  so  flagrant  as  the  abominations  of  the  Romish  idolatry. 
Churches  were  first  erected  over  the  ashes  or  bodies  of  saints  and 
martyrs,  or  the  remains  were  translated  te  the  churches.  As  the 
Devil  began  to  act  a  greater  part  in  hagiographic  romance,  it  was 
thou^t  good  policy  to  be  buried  as  near  as  possible  to  the  re- 
mains of  those  great  champions  who  had  carried  on  the  war  against 
him  with  such  heroism  while  they  were  living,  and  whose  very  dust 
and  ashes  he  was  believed  to  dread.  Emperors  and  kings  began 
by  obtaining  tliis  protection  for  themselves, — ^most  of  them,  in^ 
deed,  in  thoise  ages  having  good  reason  to  desire  all  the  protection 
they  could  get :  but  they  were  contented  with  a  place  in  the 
porch,^or  the  galtlee.    In  the  sixth. century,  the  ccmimon  people 
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"Were  aUdwed  places  in  the  churchy ard,  and  &it&a  under  the  walk 
of  the  church.     By  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  they  had  got  into 
the  church ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  at  the  council  of  Fribar, 
a  synod  held  in  his  reign,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  abuse..  The 
rule  which  was  made  at  that  synod  shows  to  what  an  extent  the 
practice  had  prevailed :  it  said  that  such  bodies  as  were  already 
buried  in  the  church  might  not  be  cast  out,  but  that  the  pave- 
meut  should  be  so  made  over  the  grave  that  no  vestige  of  it  should 
appear;  and  if  this  could  not  be  done  without  great  difficulty,  be- 
cause of  tlie  n)u]titude  of  bodies  which  had  recently  been  deposited 
there,  the  church  itself  was  then  to  be  unchurched,  and  turned 
into  a  polyandrium  or  cemetery,  and  the  altars  removed,  and  set 
up  in  some  other  place,  where  the  sacritice  might  be  religiously 
affered  to  God.     It  appears,  however,  from  this  synod,  that  the 
clergy  hM  established  for  themselves  a  privilege  of  lying  in  the  churchy 
for  it  is  the  burial  of  laymen,  there  which  is  prohibited.   In  the  year 
900,  the  Emperor  had  repealed  all  former  laws  upon  this  subject : 
burial  within  the  cities  was  then  expressly  permitted,  and  graves 
in  the  churches  were  soon  allowed  to  all  persons  who  couCd  pay 
for  them,  though  the  saints  made  one  effort  to  keep  that  ground 
for  themselves.    A  son  of  £arl  Harold  was  deposited  in  the  church 
where  St.  Dunatan  was  laid,  and  the  boy  had  been  anointed  as  a 
catechumen  befcH'e  his  death.   The  saint,  who  it  seems  stood  itpon 
his  punctilios  as  pertinaciously  wheu.dead  as  he  did  when  he  was 
alive,  made  his  appearance  twice  to  complain  that  he  could  not  restL 
in  his  grave,  because  of  the  stench  of  the  young  pagan :  but  other 
saints  acquiesced  in  this  breach  of  their  privileges.     From  that 
time,  the  i^anifold  evils  of  this  senseless  custom  have  been  repeat- 
edly exposed  :  it  continues  to  prevail  nevertheless,  and  will  conti- 
nue till  the  inqonvenienqe  of  it  becomes  so  great  as  to  render  an 
effectual  change  necessary. 

In  some  countries,  this  preference  for  lying  under  cover  of  the 
church  is  carried  to  such  an  excess,  that  churchyards  are  not  in 
use;  and  when  the  vaults  are  full,  they  are  emptied  in  a  manner 
shocking  to  hums(nity,  though  quick  lime  is,  in  many  places,  thrown 
upon  the  bodies  to  hasten  their  decomposition.  Labat  describes 
a  funeral  at  whicli  he  was  present  in  Tivoli : — coffins  were  seldom 
tised  there,  because  room  for  them  could  not  be  afforded !  and 
when  the  vault  was  opened  to  receive  the  corpse  of  a  woman,  the 
body  of  a  man  y^as  exposed^  lying  upon  others,  so  closely  packed 
that  the  uppermost  completely  filled  the  grave,  and  was  in  contact 
with  the  stone  when  it  was  in  its  place.  The  becamorto  and  his 
assistants  deliberated  whether  they  should  close  up  that  vault  and 
open  another ;  but  they  knew  that  every  receptacle  was  equally 
full,  an  unusual  .mortality   having  prevailed   that  season; — they 
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therefore  made  room  by  actual  pressure,  though  such  poisonoor 
exhalations  were  disengaged  by  the  operation,  that  even  these  in* 
camate  ghowls  themselves  were  compelled  to  rush  out  of  the 
church,  and  let  the  insupportable  odour  diffuse  itself,  before  they 
could  replace  the  stone.  It  is  true,  that  nothing  so  indecent  as  thu 
has  happened  or  could  be  suffered  in  England ;  yet  in  large  towns, 
and  more  especially  in  the  metropolis,  it  has  become  more  difficult 
to  find  room  for  the  dead  than  for  the  living.  The  Commissioners 
for  the  Improvements  in  Westminster  reported  to  Parliament 
in  1814,  that  St.  Margaret's  churchyard  could  not,  consistently^ 
with  the  health  of  the  neighbourhood,  be  used  much  longer  as  a 
burying  ground, '  for  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  a  vacant 
place  could  at  any  time  be  found  for  strangers ;  the  family  graves 
generally  would  not  admit  of  more  than  one  interment ;  and  many 
of  them  were  then  too  full,  for  the  reception  of  any  member  of  the 
family  to  which  they  belonged.'  There  are  many  churchyards  in 
which  the  soil  has  been  raised  several  feet  above  the  level  of  die 
adjoining  street,  by  the  continual  accumulation  of  mortal  tnatter; 
and  there  are  others,  in  which  tlie  ground  is  actually  probed  with  a 
borer  before  a  grave  is  opened!  In  these, things  the  most  barbarous 
savages  might  reasonably  be  shocked  at  our  barbarity.  Many  tons 
of  human  bones  every  year  are  sent  from  London  to  the  north,*" 
where  they  are  crushed  in  mills  contrived  for  the  purpose,  and  used 
as  manure.  Yet  with  all  this  clearance  the  number  of  the  dead 
increases  in  such  frightful  disproportion  to  the  space  which  we  allot 
for  them,  that  the  question  has  been  started  whether  a  sexton  may 
not  refuse  to  admit  iron  coffins  into  a  burial  place,  because  by  this 
means,  the  deceased  take  a  fee-simple  in  the  ground  which  was 
only  granted  for  a  term  of  years !  The  patentee  accordingly  assures 
the  public  that,  '  he  has  taken  Dr.  Jenner's  opinion  (of  Doctors 
Commons)  upon  the  point,  which  is  that  no  legal  objection  can  be 
made  to  the  interment  of  dead  bodies  ou  account  of  the  materials 
whereof  the  coffins  in  which  they  are  deposited  may  be  composed.*^ 
A  curious  expedient  has  been  found  at  Shields  and  Sunderland:  the 
ships  which  return  to  those  ports  in  ballast  were  at  a  loss  where  to 
dischar^  it,  and  had  of  late  years  been  compelled  to  pay  for  the 
use  of  the  ground  on  which  they  threw  it  out:  the  burial  grounds 
were  full;  it  was  recollected  that  the  ballast  would  be  useful  there, 
and  accordingly  it  has  been  laid  upon  one  layer  of  dead  to  such  a 
depth,  that  graves  for  a  second  tier  are  now  dug  in  the  new  soil. 
Fifty  years  ago  a  French  writer  said  that  the  expenses  of  inter- 

*  '  The  eaf^erness  of  English  agriculturists  to  obtain  this  nianare  (human  bones),, 
and  the  cupicTity  of  foreigners  iii  supplying  it,  is  such  as  to  induce  the  latter  to  rob  the^ 
torabs  of  their  forefathers.  Bones  of  all  descriptions  are  imported,  and  pieces  of  half-' 
decayed  coffin  attire  are  found  among  them,*— ^Letter  from  Grmslnf  in  IJneohukire. 
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ment  in  London  were  greatly  increased  by  the  necesiity^  dicing 
the  graves  deep,  for  the  sake  of  security  from  the  surgeons.  Ames 
the  antiquary,  from  some  such  feeling,  was  deposited  in  the  church- 
yard  of  St.  Gfeorge's  in  the  East,  in  what  is  called  virgin  earth, 
at  the  depth  of  eight  feet^  and  in  a  stone  coffin.  A  fatal  accident 
occurred  at  Clerkenwell  a  few  y^ars  ago  in  digging  a  grave  to  a 
greater  depth  than  this;  the  sides  fell  in,  and  buried  the  labourer. 
Yet  there  has  existed  a  prejudice  against  new  churchyai^ds !  No 
person  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  George's,  Queen  Square, 
till  the  ground  was  broken  fdr  Mr.  Nelson,  the  well  known  religious 
writer:  his  character  for  piety  reconciled  others  to  the  spot.  People 
like  to  be  buried  in  company,  and  in  good  company.  The  dis- 
senters talk  of  '  the  funeral  honours  of  Bunhill  Fields,'  which  are 
their  Campo  Santo.  Messrs.  Bogue  and  Bennet  call  it, '  that  first 
of  repositories  of  the  dead  in  Christ,  which  will  at  the  resurrection 
of  the  just  give  up  so  many  bodies  of  the  saints  to  be  made  like  toi 
the  glorious  body  of  the  Redeemer.'  John  Bunyan  was  buiiied 
there ;  and  '  so  numerous,'  says  the  Barrister, '  have  been  and  still 
are,  the  dying  requests  of  his  idolaters  to  be  buried  as  near  as  pos* 
sible  to  the  place  of  his  interment,  that  it  is  not  now  possible  to 
obtain  a  |;rave  near  him,  the  whole  surrounding  earth  being  entirely, 
preoccupied  by  dead  bodies  to  a  very  considerable  distance.' 

The  excellent  Evelyn  regretted  greatly  that  after  the  fire  of  Lon--^ 
don  advantage  had  not  been  taken  of  that  calamity  to  rid  the  city 
of  its  burial  places,  and  establish  a  necropolis  without  the  walls. 
'  I  yet  cannot  but  deplore,'  says  he  in  his  Silva,  ^  that  when  that 
spacious  area  was  so  long  a  rasa  tabula,  the  churchyards  had  not 
been  banished  to  the  north  walls  of  the  city,  where  a  grated  inclosure 
of  competent  breadth  for  a  mile  in  length  might  have  served  for 
an  universal  cemetery  to  all  the  parishes,  distinguished  by  the  like 
separations,  and  with  ample  walks  of  trees,  the  walks  adorned  with 
monuments,  inscriptions  and  titles,  apt  for  contemplation  and. 
memory  of  the  def unct^  and  that  wise  and  excellent  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  restored  and  renewed.'  Such  a  funeral  grove,  with  proper 
regulations  and  careful  keeping,  would  have  been  an  ornament  and 
an  honour  to  the  metropolis,  and  might  at  this  time  have  been  as 
characteristic  of  the  English  as  the  Catacombs  at  Paris  are  of 
the  French. 

Wretchedly  as  London  is  provided  with  cemeteries,  Paris  was  in 
a  much  worse  state  before  its  quarries  were  converted  into  recep- 
tacles for  the  remains  of  the  dead.  For  many  centuries  that  great 
city  had  only  one  churchyard,  that  of  St.  Innocent's,  originally  a 
piece  of  the  royal  domains  lying  without  the  walls,  and  piven  by 
one  of  the  first  French  kings  as  a  burial  place  to  the  citizens,  in 
an  age  when  interments  within  the  city  were  forbidden.  Philip. 
,  '     Augustus 
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Augustus  inclosed  it  in  1186  with  high  walls,  becausb  it  had  beeii 
made  a  place  of  the  grossest  debauchery,  and  the  gates  were  closed 
at  night.  About  forty  years  afterwards  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  Pierre 
de  Nemours,  enlarged  it,  and  froni  that  time  no  further  enlargement 
of  its  precincts  was  ever  made.  The  manner  in  which  the  dead 
were  heaped  there  is  noticed  thus  oddly  by  the  old  poet  Jean  Le 
Fevre,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V : 

Car  Atropos  la  male  glonte 

Je  ne  venilpas  qu'elle  me  boute 

Avec  ceulx  de  Saint  Innocent; 

Quatre-vrngt-dtx-ncuf  ou  cent 

On  met  tout  ensemble  sansfaUk; 

lis  pourront  bienfaire  bataille 

Au  jour  qv^ils  ressusciteront. 

In  1440  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  Denis  des  Moulins,  raised  the  burial 
fees,  at  which  the  people  murmured,  and  resented  the  imposition, 
as  they  deemed  it,  so  strongly,  that  they  entered  into  a  combination, 
and  during  four  months  no  person  was  buried  there,  and  no  funeral 
service  performed  over  those  who  died,  a  revenge  for  which  the 
bishop  excommunicated  them  all.  This  quarrel  did  not  continue 
long,  and  as  generations  after  generations  were  piled  one  upon 
another  within  the  same  ground,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
parishes  began  to  complain  of  the  great  inconvenience  and  danger 
to  which  they  were  exposed ;  diseases  were  imputed  to  such  a  mass 
of  collected  putridity,  tainting  the  air  by  exhalations,  and  the  waters 
by  filtration,  and  measures  for  clearing  out  the  cemetery  would 
have  been  taken  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  if  some  cfis- 
putes  between  the  bishop  and  the  parliament  had  not  prevented 
them.  To  save  the  credit  of  the  burial-ground  a  marvellous 
power  of  consuming  bodies  in  the  short  space  of  nine  days  was 
imputed  to  it,  as^Hentzner  tells  us  when  he  describes  the  place  as 
sepulchromm  numero  et  sceUstis  admirandum. 

The  mode  of  interment  was  of  the  most  indecent  kind,  not'  in 
single  graves  but  in  common  pits.  '  I  am  astonished,'  says  Philip 
Thicknesse  writing  from  Paris, '  that  where  such  an  infinite  number 
of  people  live  in  so  small  a  compass,  they  should  suffer  the  dead  to 
be  buried  in  the  manner  they  do,  or  within  the  city.  There  are 
several  burial  pits  in  Paris,  of  a  prodigious  size  and  depth,  in  which 
the  dead  bodies  are  laid  side  by  side,  without  any  earth  being  put 
over  them  till  the  ground  tier  is  full ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  a 
small  layer  of  earth  covers  them,  and  another  layer  of  dead  comes 
on,  till,  by  layer  upon  layer,  and  dead  upon  dead,  the  hole  is  tilled 
with  a  mass  of  human  corruption,  enough  to  breed  a  plague.  These 
places  are  inclosed,  it  is  true,  within  high  walls ;  but,  nevertheless, 
the  air  cannot  be  improved  by  it.    The  burials  in  churches  too 
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•ften  prove  fiEdal  to  the  priests  and  people  who  attend  ;  but  every 
bcklj  and  every  thing  in  P^ria  is  so  much  alive  that  not  a  sopi 
thinks  about  the  dead/   Mr.  Thickne^se  was  mistaken  in  one  point, 
— there  was  no  intermediate  earth  between  the  layers  of  the  coffina; 
they  were  closely  packed,  one  tier  above  another,  in  pits  thirty  feet 
deep  and  twenty  square,  and  when  the  pit  was  full  it  was  covered 
with  a  layer  of  soil,  not  more  than  a  foot  in  thickness.    These 
fosses  commune'fi  were  emptied  once  in  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  th^ 
bonea  deposited  in  what  was  called  Le  Grand  Charnier  des  Jnuo^ 
oens,  an  arched  gallery  which  surrounded  the  burial-plac^,  having 
been  erected  at  different  times,  as  a  work  of  piety,  by  different  citi- 
zens, whose  names,  and  sometimes  their  escutcheons,  were  place4 
upon  the  parts  which  they  had  founded.     One  of  these  pits,  whicb 
was  intended  to  contain  two  thousand  bodies,  having  been  opened  iq 
17799  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  streets  presented  a  memorial 
to  the  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Police ;  they  stated  that  the  soil 
of  the  burial-aground  was  raised  more  than  eight  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  streets  and  the  ground-floor  of  the  adjacent  houses, 
and  represented  that  serious  consequences  had  been  experienced 
in  the  cellars  of  some  of  the  houses*     The  evii^  indeeil  was  now 
become  so  great  that  it  could  not  longer  be  borne.     The  last  grave- 
differ,  Francois  Pontraci,  had,  by  his  own  register,  in  less  than 
Airty  years,  deposited  more  than  90,000  bodies  in  that  cemetery : 
for  many  years  the  average  number  of  interments  there  had  be^Q 
not  less  than  3000,  and  of  these  from  150  to  1200  at  the  utniost 
were  all  that  had  separate  graves :  the  rest  were  laid  in  the  con^" 
■son  trenches,  which  were  usually  made  to  hold  from  19  to  1500i 
It  was  calculated  that  since -the  time  of  Philippe  Auguste  1,900,000 
bodies  bad  been  interred  there,  and  it  bad  been  in  u9e  as  a  ceme 
terj  many  ages  before  his  time. 

A  memorial  upon  the  ill  effecta  whidi  had  arisen,  and  the  worsf 
coosequences  which  m^ht  be  expected  to  arise  from  th^  constant 
accomulaUoB  of  putrescence  was  read  before  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Science,  10  1783,  }>y  M«  Cadet  de  Vaux,  who  held  the  useful 
oflke  of  Ifupecteur  General  des .  Objets  de  Salubriti.  Thp 
Council  of  State  in  1785  decreed  that  the  cemetery  fhoi^ld  b^ 
cleared  of  itd  dead,  and  converted  into  a  market-place,  after  th^ 
canonical  forms  which  were  requisite  in  such  cases  should  h$ivp 
been  observed :  the  archbishop,  in  conformity,  issued  a  decree  fojr 
Jtbe  suppression,  demolition  and  evacuation  of  the  cemetery,  direct- 
ing that  the  bones  and  bodies  should  be  removed  to  the  nevv  sub- 
terranean cemetery  of  the*  Plaine  de  Mont  Rouge,  and  appointit^ 
one  of  his  vicars^general  to  draw  up  the  proc^s-verbal  of  tfa^ 
exhumation,  removal,  and  reintermeqt ;  and  the  Royal  Society  of 
Medicine  appointed  a  committee  to  explain  th^  plans  which  9bpvid 
VOL.  XXI.  NO.  xLiu  B  B  be 
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he  presented  for  diis  extraordinary  pperation,  and  superintended  a 
work  as  interesting  to  men  of  science  as  it  would  have  been  shock- 
ing to  common  spectators.  It  is  well  known  that  the  sdbstance 
%vbich  is  denominated  Adipocire  was  then  scientifically  re-dis(^o- 
vered : — re-discovered^  we  say,  because  the  existence  of  the  substance 
had  been  known  by  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  and  a  mode  of  preparing 
it  by  Lord  Bacon ;  and  scientifically^  because  the  fact  had  long 
been  familiar  to  the  grave-diggers  in  Paris,  and  also  among  the 
lower  classes  in  this  country.  We  ourselves  well  remember  the 
{prejudice  which  existed  among  them  against  using  spermaceti  in 
medicine,  before  the  discovery  was  made  at  Paris,  because  tliey 
said  it  ivas  dead  men's  fat.  At  Paris  it  was  believed  that  the 
transmutation  took  place  only  in  the  common  pit  where  the  dead 
were  buried  in  masses ;  but  it  is  evident  that  it  occurs  also  in  single 
graves ;  it  is  however  very  possible  that  the  process  may  be  conta- 
gious. And  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  worse  consequences 
than  were  actually  experienced  from  the  horrible  accumulation  of 
corpses  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Innocent  must  have  resulted  if  the 
bodies  had  not  undergone  this  change. 

The  common  people  of  Paris  regarded  this  burial-place  with  so 
much  veneration  that  some  danger  was  apprehended,  if  any  acci- 
dent should  provoke  their  irritable  feelings  during  an  exposure 
which  no  precaution  could  prevent  from  being  shocking  to  huma- 
nity. Every  possible  precaution  however  was  taken.  Tbe  work 
went  on  by  night  and  day  without  intermission,  till  it  was  necessa- 
rily suspended  during  the  hot  months;  and  it  was  resumed  with  the 
same  steady  exertion  as  soon  as  the  season  permitted.  Religious 
ceremonies  had  not  at  that  time  lost  their  effect  upon  the  Parisian 
mob :  and  the  pomp  with  which  some  of  the  remains  were  re^ 
moved,  and  the  decent  and  religious  care  with  which  the  bones 
and  undistinguished  remains  were  conveyed  away,  reconciled  them 
to  the  measure.  The  night-scenes,  when  the  work  was  carried  on 
by  the  light  of  torches  and  bonfires,  are  said  to  have  been  of  the 
most  impressive  character, — crosses,  monuments,  demolished  edi- 
fices, excavations,  and  cofiins, — and  the  labourers  moving  about  like 
spectres  in  the  lurid  light,  under  a  cloud  of  smoke.  M.  Robert, 
and  other  distinguished  artists  of  that  day,  painted  some  of  these 
scenes, — in  French  phrase,  avec  la  plus  grande  expression  et  tkar^ 
monie  la  plus  sentimentale. 

It  fortunately  happened  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  findii^  a 
proper  receptacle  for  the  remains  thus  disinterred.  '  No  great 
shock  is  wanting,'  says  Prudhomme,  *  to  throw  down  all  the  stones 
of  Paris  into  the  place  from  whence  they  were  quarried.  The 
towers  and  domes  and  steeples  are  so  many  signs  which  tell  the 
beholder  that  whatever  he  sees  above  his  head  has  been  taken  from 
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under  his  feet/    The  quarries  had  been  worked  from  time  imme-* 
morial  without  any  system,  every  man  working  where  he  would  and 
as  be  would,  till  it  became  dangerous  to  work  them  farther;  and  it 
was  only  known,  as  a  popular  tradition  that  they  extended  under 
great  part  of  the  city,  till  the  year  1774,  when  some  alarming  ac- 
cidents roused  the  attention  of  the'  government.    They  were  then 
properly  surveyed,  and  plans  of  them  taken,  and  the  result  was  the 
frightful   discovery  that  the  churches,  palaces,  and  most  of  the 
soutbem  parts  of  Paris  were  undermined,  and  in  imminent  danger 
of  sinking  into  the  pit  below  them.     Could  they  have  foreseen  at 
that  time  in  what  manner  the  fabric  of  the  government  and  of  civil 
society  was  undermined  also,  how  insignificant  would  the  danger 
have  appeared  to  that  of  the  moral  subversion  which  was  at  hand ! 
A  special  commission'was  appointed  to  direct  such  works  as  might 
be    required.     The  necessity  of  the  undertaking  was  frightfully 
shown  the  very  day  that  the  commission  was  installed, — a  house  in 
the    Rue  d'Enfer  having  that  day  sunk  down  eight  and  twenty 
metres   below  the  level  of  its  court-yard!     Engineers  were  now 
employed  to  examine  the  whole  of  the  {juarries,  aiid  prop  the 
streets,  roads,  churches,  palaces  and  buildings  of  all  kinds,  which 
were  in  danger  of  being  engulphed !     One  set  of  workmen  were 
employed  in  this  curious  service, — another  in  exploring  the  labyrinth 
of  excavations,  some  of  which  were  under  the  others,  and  opening 
galleries  between  them,  that  the  extent  of  the  peril  might  be  known ; 
and  to  prevent  future  evils  of  the  same  kind,  all  the  quarries  which 
were  still  in  use  in  the  environs  of  Paris  were  placed  under  the 
inspection  of  the  commissioners,  that  they  might  be  worked  upon 
some  safe  system.     Never  bad  any  men  a  more  arduous  or  more 
important  commission !     The  pillars  which  had  been  left  by  the 
quarriers  in  their  blind  operations,  without  any  regularity,  were  in 
many  places  too  weak  for  the  enormous  weight  above,  and  in  most 
places  had  themselves  been  undermined,  or  perhaps  originally  stood 
upon  ground  which  had  previously  been  hollowed.     In  some  in- 
stances they  had  given  way,  in  others  the  roof  had  dipt  and  threat- 
ened to  fall ;   in  others  great  masses  had  fallen  in.    The  great 
aqueduct  of  Arcueil  passed  over  this  treacherous  ground ;  it  had 
already  suffered  some  shocks,  and  if  the  quarries  had  continued  to 
be  neglected,  an  accident  must  sooner  or  later  have  happened  to 
this  water-course,  which  would  have  cut  off  the  supply  from  the 
fountains  of  Paris,  and  have  filled  the  excavations  with  water. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  quarries  when  the  commission  w^s 
appointed  in  1777,  under  M.  Charles  Axel  Guillaumot  as  inr 
spector  general.  The  thought  of  converting  them  into  a  necro- 
polis originated  with  M.  Lenoir,  lieutenant-general  of  the  police, 
and  the  proposal  for  removing  the  de^d  from  St.  Innocent's  was 
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tbe  more  easily  entertained,  because  a  receptacle  so  convenient, 
and  so  unexceplionable  in  all  respects,  was  ready  to  receive  them. 
That  part  of  the  quarries  under  the  Ptaine  de  Mont-Souris  was 
allotted  for  this  purpose, — a  house  known  by  the  name  of  La  Tombt 
Jsoire,  or  Isouard,  (from  a  famous  robber,  who  once  infested  that 
neighbourhood,)  on  the  old  road  to  Orleans  was  purchased,  with  a 
piece  of  ground  adjoining ;  and  the  first  operations  were  to  make 
an  entrance  into  the  quarries  by  a  flight  of  seventy-seven  steps,  (the 
depth  being  seventeen  metres,)  and  to  sink  a  well  from  the  surface, 
down  which  the  bones  might  be  thrown.  Meantime  the  workmen 
below  walled  off  that  part  of  the  quarries  which  was  designed  for  the 
great  charnel-house,  opened  a  communication  between  the  upper 
and  lower  vaults,  and  built  pillars  to  prop  the  roof.  When  all  these 
necessary  preliminaries  had  been  completed,  the  ceremony  of  bless- 
ing and  consecrating  the  intended  catacombs  was  performed  with 
great  solemnity,  and  on  that  same  day  the  removal  from  the  ceme- 
tery began.  This  work  was  always  performed  at  evening ;  tbe  bones 
were  brought  in  funeral  cars,  covered  with  a  pall,  with  priests  in 
their  surplices  following  and  singing  the  service  of  the  dead.  When 
they  reached  the  catacombs  the  bones  were  shot  down  the  well;  and 
M.  de  Tliury  speaks  of  the  rattling  and  echoing  which  they  made 
in  their  fall,  C ipouvantahle fracas  des  ossemens  desseches^precipitis 
et  roulants  avec  un  bruit  que  rtpetaient  au  loin  les  vautes,  as  a 
sound  which,  though  it  might  be  little  remarkable  in  itself,  and 
easily  imagined,  was,  with  all  its  circumstances,  one  of  the  most 
impressive  that  ever  was  heard  by  human  ears. 

All  the  crosses,  tombstones  and  monuments  which  were  not 
reclaimed  by  the  families  of  the  dead  to  whom  they  belonged  were 
carefully  removed,  and  placed  in  the  field  belonging  to  La  Tombe 
Isoire :  some  among  them  were  very  curious.  Many  leaden  coffins 
were  buried  in  this  field,  one  of  them  contained  the  remains  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  who,  by  her  own  desire,  had  been  interred 
at  the  foot  of  what  was  called  the  cross  of  St.  Innocent's.  Thus 
far  things  had  been  conducted  with  the  greatest  decorum  ;  but  as 
the  Revolution  proceeded  La  Tombe  Isoire  was  sold  as  a  national 
domain,  the  leaden  coffins  were  melted,  and  all  their  monuments 
destroyed  ;  those  which  could  not  be  sold,  or  applied  to  any  pur- 
pose of  use,  being  demolished  for  mere  mischief.  A  salie  de 
dause  was  then  opened  on  the  spot ! 

Fortunately  there  was  nothing  in  the  catacombs  which  could 
provoke  the  wretches  whom  the  Revolution  had  let  loose  upon 
society  :  and  when,  in  the  progress  of  national  frenzy,  churches 
were  demolished  or  deserted,  the  bones  from  them  were  removed 
to  this  general  deposit  by  order  of  the  government.  The  cata- 
combs served  also  as  convenient  receptacles  for  those  who  pe- 
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rishedin  popular  commotions  or  in  popular  massacres.     The  vic- 
tims of  the  10th  August  were  deposited  there,  and  those  of  the 
£d  and  3d  September,  for  whom,  since  the  Restoration,  a  jearly 
service  has  been  celebrated  on  the  place  of  their  inlerraent.     But 
though  these  places  were  not  destroyed  during  the  miserable  years 
of    the    Revolution,    the  works,  there   were   at  a    stand.      Th^ 
author  of  the  Promenade  aux  Ci metier es  forgot  this   when  he 
made  the  following  notable  remark, — ce  fat  au  moment  oil  les 
Frarifais  se  priparaient  a  la  plus  cruel le  des  revolutions;  et  pen- 
dant qv!Hs  se  livraient  a  toutes  iesfareurs  des  factions^  its  soccu- 
patent  d'embellir  ce  monument,     Cette  reflexion  peut-ttre  demon* 
tre  d  certains  detracteurs  de  notre  nation  que,  dans  ies  temps 
meme  de  leurs  plus  coupables  egaremens,  les  Frangais  n^avaient 
point  entierement  perdu  cette  sensibiliti  douce  et  touchante  qui  fit 
toujours  leur  caractire  didinctif*     That  sweet  and  touching  sen- 
sibility was  certainly  not  employed  in  ornamenting  the  catacombs 
during  the  Revohition  :  on  the  contrary,  they  were  so  much  neg- 
lected that  in  many  places  the  soil  had  fallen  in,  and  choked  the 
communications ;  water  came  in  by  filtration,  the  roof  was  cracked 
in  many  places,  and  threatened  fresh  downfalls,  and  the  bones 
themselves  lay  in  immense  heaps,  mingled  with  the  rubbish,  and 
blocking  up  the  way.     It  was  not  till  1810  that  M.  de  lliury  was 
enabled  to  pursue  his  plans,  and  the  workmen  then  had  to  make 
galleries  through  the  bones  themselves,  which  in  some  places  lay 
above  thirty  yards  thick.     It  was  necessary  also  to  provide  for  a 
circulation  of  air,  the  atmosphere  not  having  been  improved  by  the 
quantity  of  animal  remains  which  had  been  introduced.     The  man- 
ner in  which  this  was  effected  is  singularly  easy.     The  wells  which 
supplied  the  houses  above. with  .water  were  sunk  below  the  quar- 
ries, and  formed  in  those  excavations  so  many  round  towers.     M. 
de  '^Thury  merely  opened  the  masonry  of  these  wells,  and  luted  into 
the  opening  the  upper  half  of  a  broken  bottle,  with  the  neck  ouj:<- 
wards :  it  is  only  necessary  to  uncork  two„three,  or  more  of  these 
bottles   when  fresh  air  is  wanted.     Channels  were  made  to  carry 
off  the  water;  steps  constructed  from  the  lower  to  the  upper* exca- 
vation, pillars  built  in  good  taste  to  support  the  dangerous  parts  of 
the  roof,  and  the  skulls  and  bones  built  up  along  the  walls:  those 
which  bore  marks  of  disease,  or  were  otherwise  remarkable  for 
their  formation,  were  set  apart,  and  arranged  in  a  cabinet.     The 
whole  range  was  then  fitted  up  with  ornaments  and  inscriptions. 
Among  the  ornaments  is  a  fountain,  in  which  four  golden  fish  are  im- 
prisoned.    They  appear  to  have  grown  in  this  unnatural  situation, 
but  they  have  not  spawned;  three  of  them  have  retained  their  bril- 
liant colour,  but  some  spots  have  appeared  upon  the  fourth,  and  it 
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seems  probable  that  exclusion  from  light  may  prodttce,  tfi6iigfa  more 
slowly,  the  same  effect  upon  them  that  it  does  upon  vegetables. 
The  spring  which  rises  here  was  discovered  by  the  workmen,  the 
basin  was  made  for  their  use,  and  a  subterraneous  aqueduct  carries 
off  the  waters.  M.  de  Thury  named  it  at  first  the  *  Spring  of 
Oblivion/  and  inscribed  over  it  these  lines  of  Virgil. 
*  AninuB  qvUms  altera  fato 

Corpora  debentur,  Lethcti  adjlumnis  vndam 

Securos  latices  et  Itmga  oblivui  potant* 
This  inscription  has  very  properly  been  changed  for  the  most 
apposite  text  whicH  could  have  been  found  in  Scripture : — ^  Who- 
soever drinketh  of  this  water  shall  thirst  again :  but  whosoever 
drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst :  but 
the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water, 
springing  up  into  everlasting  life.'  A  few  exceptionable  inscrip- 
tions still  remain ;  such  perhaps  is  the  mutilated  verse  of  Dante 
so  fine  in  its  proper  place. 

•  Lasciate  ogni  spcranza  voi  chi  entrate/ 
Such  too  are  the  verses  which  represent  the  miserably  feelings  of 
Maecenas,  and  the  wretchedness  of  that  philosophy  which  has  ne 
hope  beyond  the  grave. 

*  Debilemfacito  manu^ 
Debilem  pedCy  coxd. 
Tuber  adstrue  gibberum, 
Liibricos  quate  denies; 
Vita  dum  superest,  bene  est: 
Hanc  mihij  vel  acutd 
Si sedeam  aruce sustine* 
And  the  lines  from  the  Troas  of  Seneca. 

*  Quceris  quojaceas post  obitum  loco? 
Quo  non  natajacentJ 
The  greater  part  however  were  well  chosen. 

The  different  parts  of  the  Catacombs  are  named  with  strange 
incongruity  from  the  author,  or  the  purport  of  the  inscription 
which  was  placed  there.  Thus  there  is,  in  the  true  French  style,  the 
Ci-ypte  de  la  V trite,  the  Ciypte  de  la  Mart  et  de  L'Etemite,  and 
the  Crypte  de  Neant,  the  Ailee  de  Job,  and  the  Crypte  de  Caton, 
the  Crypte  de  Resurrection,  and  the  Crypte  de  Fontaine.  Virgil, 
Ovid  and  Anacreon  have  each  their  crypts  as  well  as  the  prophets 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  And  Hervey,  whose  Meditations  are  as 
popular  on  the  continent  as  they  are  among  the  attendants  of  the 
Tabernacle,  takes  his  place  with  Horace,  Malherbes,  and  Jean 
Baptiste  Rousseau.  The  album  which  is  kept  there  is  not 
less  characteristic  of  the  French  jiation, — ^it  contains  a  great  many 
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effudons  of  seatiment^  a  few  of  devotional  feeling,  and  not  a 
few  miserable  witticisms,  and  profligate  bravadoes. 

But  the  Parisian*},  instead  of  making  their  quarries  a  general 
receptacle  for  the  dead,  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  were  con- 
tented with  emptying  their  cemeteries  there.  In  the  year  J  790, 
the  National  Assembly  passed  a  law  prohibiting  interment  within 
the  churches,  and  commanding  all  towns  and  villages  to  disuse 
their  old  burial-places,  and  form  new  ones  at  a  certain  distance 
from  the  dwellings.  During  the  revolutionary  tyranny  which  soon 
ensued,  when  it  was  proclaimed  that  there  is  no  God,  and  that 
death  is  eternal  sleep,  men  were  buried  like  dogs,  any  where  and 
any  how,  without  any  ceremony  or  memorial  to  mark  the  spot 
where  they  lay.  But  in  the  spring  of  1800,  an  arr&te  was  pub- 
lished by  the  prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  which  ought 
to  have  been  inserted  in  the  Promenade  aux  Cimetieres.  It  is 
curiously  characteristic  in  all  respects.  The  prefect  begins  by 
announcing  that  Les  institutions  furier aires  sorit  un  des  premiers 
besoins  de  la  civilisation.  Those,  he  said,  which  had  fallen  into 
disuse  in  consequence  of  the  revolution,  surrounded  the  funerals  of 
the  rich  M'itli  splendour,  and  accorded  nothing  to  the  poor  but 
the  melancholy  emblems  of  misery  and  desertion.  Those  which 
>vere  in  use,  treated  rich  and  poor  with  the  same  neglect,  and  public 
opinion,  in  consonance  with  morality,  condemned  the  nakedness  of 
the  actual  mode  of  burial. .  It  was  worthy  of  the  first  city  of  the 
republic,  to  command  by  its  example  the  decency  of  interment; 
and  above  all  to  consecrate  the  care  of  the  burial  of  the  poor  a§ 
a  duty  of  public  piety.  Three  public  cemeteries  were  to  be 
inclosed  for  the  use  of  Paris,  of  a  certain  extent,  and  at  a  distance 
of  one  mile  from  the  walls.  In  the  centre  of  each  a  Lucfuaire^ 
ou  Salle  de  Deuilf  was  to  be  erected,  destined  to  receive  the  fu- 
neral procession,  and  consecrated  to  the  ceremony  which  might 
precede  the  act  of  interment.  Six  funeral  temples  were  to  be  built 
ID  Paris,  to  serve  as  depots  before  the  funeral.  A  mode  of  burial 
common  to  all  was  to  be  established.  The  Commune  qf  Paris 
ifvas  to  defray,  the  e&pense  for  the  poor,  but  in  all  other  cases  it 
was, to  be  reimbursed  for  the  expenses,  and  consequently  was  em- 
powered to  levy  a  burial-tax.  Families  might  incur  any  additional 
expense  that  they  pleased ; — il  setapermis  de  consacrer  des  souvenirs 
dans  les  enclos  de  la,  sepulture  pubdque,  par  des  inscriptions,  des 
cenotaphes^et  autres  monumensfunlbres;  of  course,  in  such  cases, 
a  price  was  to  be  paid  for  the  ground.  The  use  of  public  coffins 
was  forbidden ;  that  is,  of  those, coffins  which  only  served  for  car- 
rying the  body  to  the  grave  :  for  it  appears  that  the  bodies  were 
often;  perhaps  most  frequently,  interred  without  t)ne.    The  cos- 
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Ctime  of  all  the  persons  attaclied  to  this  department  Mras  reguhtai 
with  astnticb  precision  as  that  of  the  Directory  themselves. 

*  L'ordonnaieur  principal :  habit  long,  veste  et  pantalon  de  drop 
violet ;  bottinei  ;  manteau  court  de  drop  noir  ;  chapeau  relevS  de  trtm 
c6tis,  et  garni  dHun  pbtmet  noir. 

Lordonnateur  particulier :  kahity  veite  etpmitaUm  de  drc^  nair; 
bottmes;  manteau  cowrt  de  drop  violet:  ckapeau  relevS  par  devrnd^ 
et  mmumte  £vne  aigrette  violette  ;  la  forme  du  chapeau  entaur6e  d'm 
cripe  noir  retombantjusgu'd  la  ceinture  ;  bdUm  d'eb^ne,  surmonte  dime 
urne  tvocire. 

Le  gardien  du  depotitoire:  habit,  veste  et  pantalon  de  drop  gru 
fond  ;  boutons  noirs  ;  chapeau  relece  par  decant, 

Les  porteurs  :  veste  d  manches,  et  pantalon  de  drop  gris  fond ; 
boutons  et  paremens  noirs ;  bot tines  ;  manteau  de  drop  gris  descendoMt 
jusqu'au  genou  ;  collet  et  agrafe  noirs  ;  chapeau  rond  entouri  dim 
cr^e. 

L'homme  de  service  du  dipositoire:  veste  ^  manches  et  pantedonsde 
dnm  gris  ;  paremens  et  boutons  noirs  ;  bottines. 

Les  conducteurs  de  chars :  habit  gris,  collet,  paremens  et  boutsm 
noirs  ;  gUlet  et  pantalon  noirs  ;  bottines ;  chapeau  rond  etttoure  dm 
erepe* 

These  regulations,  apart  from  the  foppery  and  irreligion  wfaidt 
they  exhibit,  were  in  themselves  good ;  but,  like  many  laws  from 
the  same  manufactory,  they  were  in  great  part  disregarded.  Mr. 
I^nkerton,  describing  the  funerals  in  the  cemetery  of  Mont- 
martre,  at  this  time,  says,  *  On  entering,  you  see  to  the  left  a  sandy 
elevation  of  the  natural  soil,  declining  towards  the  west.  The 
coffin  is  let  down  on  the  edge  of  this  declivity  to  a  shelf  at  a  small 
depth,  and  covered  with  a  few  shovels-full  of  sand.  A  husband, 
wife,  or  relation,  gives  a  parting  look,  sheds  a  few  tears,  and  turns 
away.  If  the  body  came  from  an  hospital,  it  is  only  inclosed  in  a 
sack,  and  borne  by  two  men  on  a  handbier,  over  which  two  half 
hoops  support  a  linen  cloth.  Aware  of  the  indecency  of  thissKglit 
inhumation,  die  sexton  will  not  permit  you  to  go  so  far  as  to  con- 
ihand  a  view  of  the  declivity,  interspersed  with  coffins  and  sadcs. 
But  the  smell  is  offended  at  the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  yards,  if 
the  wind  blow  from  the  cemetery.'  In  1804  an  imperial  decree 
was  issued  repeating  the  prohibition  of  interment  in  churches,  or 
withhi  the  circuit  of  a  town.  High  ground  by  this  decree  was  to 
be  chosen  for  cemetjsries,  and  exposed  to  the  north,  and  every  corpse 
'liras  to  be  interred  in  a  separate  grave,  from  a  metre  and  a  half 
to  two  metres  deep,  and  the  earth  well  trodden  down.  There  was 
to  be  a  certain  distance  between  the  graves,  and  they  might  not  be 
re-opened  till  after  five  years.  Another  imperial  decree  in  1 81 1  con- 
signed the  whole  fnneral  business  of  the  metropolis  to  oneunder- 
itaker-general,  arranged  funerals  into  six  classes,  and  appointed  a 
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ter^  whereby  Ae  expense  of  every  separate  article  and  asaiatadl 
was  determined  ;  the  sum  total  in  either  class  might  not  b«  ei«* 
oeeded ;  but  might  be  diminished  if  the  family  of  the  deceased 
dioae  to  strike  out  any  thing  in  the  list.  The  whole  expeeseo  of 
the  first  class  amount  to  4^282  franks ;  of  the  second  to  1800 ;  of 
the  diird  to  700 :  the  fourth  to  ^50,  tlie  fifth  to  100,  and  pf  tiw 
sixth  and  last  only  to  16.  The  fan/ will  be  considered  hereaft^ 
as  singularly  precious,  if  posterity  should  be  as  curious  concerning 
the  costume  of  the  present  age  as  we  are  concerning  the  manners 
and  costumes  of  our  ancestors. 

The  tarifm^y  probably  be  observed;  but  in  spite  of  the  whole- 
some part  of  these  regulations,  the  huge  common  graves  are  as 
much  in  use  in  the  new  cemeteries  as  they  were  in  the  old,  and 
the  great  men  of  Buonaparte's  reign  .  were  interred  in  the  crypts 
of  St.  Genevieve.  But  for  the  new  cemeteries.  *  In  all  other 
GOUDtries  the  churchyards  are  only  ornamented  with  crosses,  or  at 
most  with  some  tombs,  covered  also  with  simple  stones,  nothing 
which  can  recommend  them  to  the  curiosity  of  travellers.  But 
diose  of  Paris  strike  die  stranger  with  astonishment !'  '  Already  in 
five  and  twenty  years  they  figure  among  the  most  curious  establish*^ 
Clients  of  the  capital  :'--4>ut  the  same  high-flying  panegyrist  lets 
out  the  mortifying  fact  that  already  in  five  and  twenty  years,  many 
of  the  best  and  costliest  monuments  are  fallen  to  pieces,  havii^,  lili^ 
so  many  other  things  in  that  country,  been  made  for  display,  and  not 
for  duration.  He  observes  that  the  architeets  appear  to  reserve 
their  skill  for  erecdng  the  habitations  of  the  living,  though  those 
faajbitations  are  only  intended  for  a  time,  and  toiaobs  are  for  a  por<r 
tioa  of  eternity.  Agreeing  therefore  with  the  grave-digger  in  Ham- 
let upon  this  point,  he  recommends  that  the  police  should  inter- 
fere, and  take  care  that  those  persons  who  expend  large  sums  upon 
what  he  calls  the  luxury  of  tombs  should  not  have  the  mortification 
of  seeing  the  monuments  which  they  had  erected  to  pride  or  to 
grief,  go  to  ruins  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  Some  other  mor- 
tifying facts  appear, — the  bronze  and  the  gilt  copper  with  which  the 
monuments  are  ornamented  attract  thieves;  and  great  dogs  there- 
fore are  kept  to  guard  the  burial-grounds.  This  would  happen  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  or  any  great  city :  but  it  would 
hardly  happen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  that  we  should 
have  a  Guide  to  the  burial-grounds,  as  a  fashionable  promenade; 
that  parties  would  be  made  to  visit  them;  nor,  though  grief  is  pro- 
^irerbially  dry,  that  taverns  nnd  drinking-houses  should  be  established 
close  beside  them,  for  the  accommodation  not  only  of  these  parties 
of  pleasure  but  of  the  mourners  also!  The  very  writer  who  says 
that  a  sensibilite  donee  et  touchattte  was  always  the  cKstiaguishii^ 
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charecteristic  of  the  French  draws  this  true  and  fngfatftil  pictuie 
of  their  insensibility. 

*  Eh  bien  /  nous  axxms  •ou  heaucoup  de  ces  etderremens,  et  nous  avau 
remargui  aeoec  surprise^  acec  indignation^  que  les  personnes  qui  y  assistaient 
s'lf  rendment  presque  touies  comme  d  une  partie  de  pUnsir.  Nous  avons 
mhne  apprisj  que  la  co&tume  itait  pour  tous  ces  parens j  ces  pretendus  wnis 
du  defunt  de  se  rendre  d  la  Jin  de  la  cirimonie  funebre^  dans  ces  gutnguettes^ 
et  Id  de  ciUbrer  d  tahle^  et  dans  un  repas  souoent  commande  d^aoance^  Us 
vertus  et  les  quaUtSs  de  la  personne  enterree.  Nous  roDouerons^  nous  ne 
connaissons  rien  d'aussi  scandaleux  que  cette  absurde  coHtume,  rien  qui  de- 
tnontre  mieux  d  nos  yeux  Texcks  d'immoraliti  dans  lequel  est  tombi  le  peupk 
Parisien,  depuis  notre  fatde  rholution.  Cest  surtout  le  dimancht  que 
les  habitans  de  la  capitate  se  rendent  aux  d^rens  cimeti^es  qui  Ventourent, 
lis  y  vont  comme  d  la  promenade,  et  il  n'est  pas  rare  de  lire  et  lajoie  et  le 
contentement  sur  la  figure  de  ceux  qui  les  visitent.' 

There  b  however. one  day  in  the  year  when,  we  are  assured,  the 
Parisians  are  led  to  those  burial-places  by  genuine  piety, — it  is 
on  All  Souls'  day,  which  is  set  apart  in  the  Romish  church  for  the 
commemoration  of  the  dead,  and  whole  families  visit  the  graves  of 
their  relations.  Women  in  mourning  repeat  the  prayers  for  the 
dead  over  the  grave,  and  men  are  seen  prostrate  on  the  ground. 
The  Spaniards  have  a  custom  upon  that  day  almost  as  loathsome 
as  the  feast  of  the  dead  among  the  North  American  savages, — 
they  open  the  sepulchres  in  the  churches  and  light  them  up !  This 
is  in  the  spirit  or  those  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  who,  m  various 
parts  of  Europe,  used  to  exhibit  the  dry  bodies  of  their  brethren 
ranged  round  the  walls,  and  to  line  chapels  with  human  skulls  and 
thigh  bones, — abominable  spectacles !  which  tend  to  make  men 
regard  the  end  of  this  mortal  life  with  horror,  rather  than  with  reli- 
gious hope.  With  them  the  grave  is  the  door  of  purgatory, — the 
most  profitable  fiction  that  was  ever  invented  by  priestcraft.  One 
of  our  own  poets  (Donne)  regards  it  with  a  finer  and  truer  feeling, 
when  he  says : 

*  Church -yards  are  our  cities,  unto  which 
The  most  repair  that  are  in  goodness  rich  ; 
There  is  the  best  concourse  and  confluence  ; 
There  are  the  holy  suburbs,  and  from  thence 
Begins  God's  City,  new  Jerusalem, 
Which  doth  extend  'lier  utmost  gates  to  them. 
At  that  gate  then,- triumphant  soul,  dos(  thou 
Begin  thy  triumph  T 

.  It  appears  that  the  bills  of  mortality  at  Paris  hold  out  a  tremen- 
dous lesson  of  morals  to  the  Parisians,,  if,  as  may  be  fairly  inferred, 
they  agree  in  their  results  with  the  tombstones  of  the  different  ceme- 
teries. In  the  burial-ground  of  Montmartre,  which  is  the  deposit  for 
tlie  gay  part  of  Paris,  the  purlieus  of  the  Palais  Royal,  the  Rues  St. 
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Hoaofiy  Vivieittie,  RichelieOy  and  Montmartrey  the  Boulevardvy 
and  the  Chauss6e  d'Arftin,  nine  tombs  in  ten  are  to  the  memory  of 
persons  cut  ofF  in  the  flower  of  their  youth.  But  in  the  burial- 
ground  of  P^re  la  (Chaise,  which  serves  principally  for  the  sober 
citizens  of  Paris,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Marais,  and  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St  Antoiue,  nine  out  of  ten  record  persons  who  had  attained 
a  good  old  age.  In  both  cases  this  fact  relates  to  subjects  in  easy 
or  afBuent  circumstances,  and  the  difference  of  mortality  is  solely 
attributable  to  the  difference  between  a  dissipated  and  a  regular 
life.  If  nosological  tables  had  been  kept  in  different  places,  and 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  with  the  same  care  as  meteorological 
ones,  how  many  more  important  results  might  have  been  deduced 
from  them !  It  is  said  that  insanity  is  seldom  known  in  Spain, 
and  rarely  or  never  among  private  soldiers  or  sailors.  The  latter 
fiact  is  easily  explicable ;  military  and  naval  discipline  acts  upon 
those  who  might  be  disposed  to  madness,  like  the  perpetual  pre- 
sence of  a  keeper.  To  explain  the  infrequency  of  this  dreadful 
malady  in  Spain  would  require  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
people  than  a  stranger  can  possibly  obtain.  Something  however 
may  be  ascribed  to  general  temperance,  and  to  the  little  use  which 
is  made  of  ardent  spirits ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  con- 
vents often  supply  the  places  of  madhouses,  and  that  downright 
lunacy  passes  for  high  devotion  and  miraculous  grace. 

The  monuments  in  the  new  Parisian  cemeteries  are  generally  in 
good  taste,  better  than  is  usually  found  in. England.  The  inscrip- 
tions are  suJfHciently  French  in  sentiment.  Two  in  this  little  vo- 
lume are  worthy  of  notice  for  a  different  cause.  One  is  upon  a 
person  who  was  the  most  famous  restaurateur  in  Paris  in  his  day, 
«  and  it  is  said  upon  his  tomb-stone  that  his  whole  life  was  conse* 
crated  tb  the  useful  arts.  The  other,  is  upon  one  of  Buonaparte's 
Generals^  who  is  made  tb  say 

Dans  toute  ma  vie 
Je  fCcafdot  tort  d  personne. 

One  of  these  burial-grounds  is  planted  with  fruit  trees,  which  is 
objected  to  as  rendering  the  general  effect  moins  attristanfe.  We 
are  told  that  a  former  possessor  of  Ermenonville  planted  dead  trees 
in  his  gardens,  pour  inspirer  la  philosophie.  But  the  oddest  dis- 
play of  this  kind  was  exhibited  by  a  certain  M.  de  Brunoi,  who 
put  his  park  in  mourning  for  the  death  of  his  mother,  and  had  bar- 
rels of  ink  sent  from  Paris  that  the  jets  d'eau  might  be  in  mourning 
idso.  Count  Schimmelma^n's  monument  for  his  wife  was  all  that 
was  wanting  to  make  the  scene  complete :  that  nobleman  placed 
the  monument  upon  a  spring,  and  made  the  water  spout  from  an 
^ye^  that  it  might  be  a  symbol  of  his  excessive  grief.     It  may  still 
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lie  aeen  not  far  from  GipeDbagen,  where  it  49  known  by  the  uame 
of  the  *  Weeping  Eye/ 

The  Parisians  have  eominitted  no  follies  of  diis  kind ;  bi^  tbey 
have  acted  like  themselves  in  making  sbew-catacombs  and  dme- 
tHres  omes.  A  becoming  respect  to  human  nature  was  manifested 
in  removing  the  remains  of  die  dead  with  decency,  and  preparing  a 
receptacle  for  them  ;  but  it  would  have  been  better  to  put  them 
out  of  sight  and  wall  them  up  in  the  quarries,  than  to  arrange  them 
in  patterns  along  the  wall — skulls  and  thigh  bones,  like  muske'ts 
and  pistols  in  the  small  armoury  at  the  Tower.  Such  exhibitions 
cannot  have  a  salutaiy  tendency ;  they  foster  that  disease  of  noiod  io 
which  melancholy  madness  has  its  foundation  ;  they  harden  brutal 
matures,  and  are  more  likely  to  provoke  the  licentious  to  impious 
bravadoes  than  to  reclaim  them.  Exposures  of  this  ki^d  ori- 
ginated in  the  spirit  of  monachism.  They  are  unfeeling  and  unna- 
tural. Public  feeling  would  not  tolerate  them  in  Protestant  coun- 
tries.    Earth  to  earth ;  ashes  to  a^es ;  dust  to  dust. 

Burial  grounds  ct  la  pitloresque,  laid  out  for  a  promenade,  are 
not  more  consonant  to  good  feeling.  This  invention  is  indeed  ori- 
ginal in  the  people  of  Paris,  for  whom  the  author  of  the  Pro- 
menade claims  it  with  so  much  satisfaction ;  but  he  knows  little  of 
the  customs  of  other  countries,  or  he  would  not  have  said  that  a 
few  crosses  or  tomb-stones  are  all  that  is  to  be  seen  in  other  {^ces 
oi  interment.  The  beauty  of  the  Mohammedan  burial-grounds 
has  been  noticed  by  all  travellers.  The  Afghauns  call  their.oeme- 
teries  the  Cities  of  the  Silent  ^  and  hang  garlands  on  the  tombs  and 
biurn  incense  before  them,  because  they  believe  that  the  ghosts  of 
the  departed  dwell  there^  and  sit  each  at  the  end  of  his  own.  grave, 
enjoying  the  fragrance  of  these  offerings.  The  churchyards  in  the 
Reductions  in  Paraguay  were  so  many  gardens.  The  graves  were 
regularly  arranged  and  bordered  with  \he  sweetest  plants  and 
flowers,  and  the  walks  were  planted  with  orange-trees  and  palms. 
The  Moravians  in  their  missions  observe  the  same  regularity  and 
decency :  the  name  which  they  give  to  a  buriaKplaqe  is  *  God's 
ground.'  In  many  parts  of  Wales  the  graves  are  carefully  pliinted 
with  iSowers ;  and  the  beauty  of  this  custom  is  felt  by  all  English 
travellers.  In  Gibson's  additions  to  Camden  it  is  noticed,  that 
the  custom  of  planting  rose  trees  upon  the  graves,  anciently 
iised  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,. had  been  observed 
time  out  of  mind  at  Okeley,  in  Surry,  especially  by  the  young  men 
and  women  who  have  lost  their  lovers,  so  that  the  chur^yard  was 
full  of  them.  The  graves  are  planted  with  flowers  in  some  of 
the  Catholic  cantons  in  Switzerland,  and  receptacles  of  water  are 
placed  beside,  with  bunches  of  hyssop,  for  sprinkling  them ;  the 
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s^inklingy  boweVer^  is  for  superstition^  not  for  watering^  tli» 
flowers. 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  Swiss  churchyards  noticed 
by  any  traveller*  The  monuments  are  of  iron,  with  scrolls,  hearts^ 
dartSy  and  crosses :  those  of  the  poor  wholly  black,  except  the 
epitaph ;  the  others  gilt  find  painted.  At  Schwartz  they  have  lit^ 
pictures  of  saints,  and  other  religious  or  emblematic  miniatures; 
gilt  crucifixes  are  frequent  upon  these  gay  and  hideous  tombs :  no^ 
thing  can  be  more  ugly  by  day  or  more  ghastly  by  night.  At 
Lungem  and  at  Saxlen  little  portraits  of  the  deceased  are  framed 
in  these  scrolls  of  iron,  generally  husband  and  wife  together.  A 
few  years  suffice  to  destroy  these  frail  memorials ;  the  colours  dis>« 
appear,  the  features  themselves  decay,  and  the  perishing  outline 
which  remains  bear^  the  same  resemblance  to  the  picture  that  a 
skeleton  does  to  the  living  body.  There  is  something  very  frightful 
and  very  affecting  at  the  same  time  in  seeing  these  things  in  the  diffe* 
rent  st^es  of  the  death  and  dissolution  which  they  also  undergo* 

The  Due  de  Levis  says,  that  old  families  in  England  usually 
have  their  own  places  of  burial  in  their  park.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  rather  remarkable  that  there  should  be  so  very  few.  Wesley 
notices  one  in  an  uncharitable  spirit,  which,  with  him,  was  not 
usual;  but  the  passage  is  curious. — *  In  our  way  to  Bury,^  he  8ay% 
'  we  called  at  Felsham,  near  which  is  the  seat  of  the  late  Mr.  Rey^ 
Bolds.  The  house  is,  I  think,  the  best  contrived  and  the  most 
beautiful  I  ever  saw.  It  has- four  fronts,  and  five  rooms  on  a  flooar, 
elegantly,  though  not  sumptuously  furnished.  At  a  Small  distanoe 
stands  a  delightful  grove.  On  every  side  of  this,  the  poor  rich 
man,  who  had  no  hope  beyond  the  grave,  placed  seats  to  enjoy  life 
as  long  as  he  could.  But  being  resolved  none  of  his  family  shouM 
be  put  into  the  groandy  he  built  a  structure  in  the  midst  of  the 
grove>  vaulted  above  and  beneath,  with  niches  for  coffins,  strong 
enough  to  last  for  ages.  In  one  of  these  he  had  soon  the  satisfao- 
tion  of  laying  the  remams  of  his  only  child ;  and  two  yeani  after, 
those  of  his  wife.  After  two  years  more^  in  the  year  17^0,  haviag 
«at  and  drunk,  and  foi^otten  God  for  eighty«>fbur  years,  be  weak 
himself  to  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship.' 

On  the  other  hand,  if  private  cemeteries  are  very  tknfretpwtut  in 
England,  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  those  half  mad*> 
men,  who  are  styled  humourists,  have  indulged  themselves  so  fre- 
quently in  what  may  be  called  funeral  freaks.  An  old  smoker,  who 
died  in  a  workhouse  about  ten  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  106,  desired 
that  his  pipe  might  be  laid  in  his  coffin.  An  old  fox  hunter  would 
be  buried  with  a  fox-pad  in  each  hand ;  and  had  the  hmitsmen  and 
whippers-in  of  all  the  packs  with  which  he  had  hunted  for  his 
mourners.     A  stout  electioneer  gave  dk-ections  that  his  coffin 
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should  be  painted  blue,  and  the  bearers  wear  blue  ribbands.  A< 
chaise-driver,  who  had  attained  to  great  eminence  in  that  profes-^ 
sioUy  desired  that  he  might  he  interred  as  near  the  turnpike  road  as 
possible,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  satisfaction,  he  said,  of  bearing 
the  carriages  pass.  An  odd  fellow,  in  a  higher  rank  of  life, 
left  one  penny  to  every  child  that  should  attend  his  funeral,  a 
guinea  to  seven  old  navigators  (as  canal-men  are  called  in  the  mid- 
land counties),  for  puddling  him  up  in  his  grave,  and  half-a-guinea 
to  the  ringers,  to  strike  off  a  peal  of  grand  bobs  when  they  were 
puttkig  him  in.  Some  daring  spirits  have  chosen  to  testify  their 
contempt  for  the  national  church  by  rejecting  the  last  of  its  fine  ser- 
vices, testifying  also  that  they  rejected  the  Mediator  and  Redeemer, 
and  died  without  hope  like  the  beasts  that  perish.  For  souls  like 
diese,  who  would  be  contented  with  utter  death,  (a  miserable  faith, 
which  proceeds  far  more  frequently  from  the  corruption  of  the 
heart  than  the  aberration  of  intellect)  Dante  has  imagined  a  tre- 
mendous destination — sepulchres  in  hell,-  wherein  they  shall  be  en- 
closed alive. 

'  Were  the  happiness  of  the  next  world,'  says  Sir  Thomas  Brown, 
^  as  closely  apprehended  as  the  felicities  of  this,  it  were  a  martyr- 
dom to  live ;  and  unto  such  as  consider  none  hereafter,  it  must  be 
more  than  death  to  die ;  which  fnakes  us  amazed  at  those  audacities 
that  durst  be  nothing  and  return  into  their  chaos  again. — It  is  the 
heaviest  stone  that  melancholy  can  throw  at  a  man  to  tell  him  he  is 
at  the  end  of  his  nature,  or  that  there  is  no  farther  state  to  come, 
onto  which  this  seems  progressional,  and  otherwise  made  in  vain/ 

We  cannot  close  this  article  more  appropriately  than  by  a 
churchyard  poem,  written  by  a  youth  who  soon  afterwards  was  laid 
in  the  grave  himself.  His  life  had  been  eventful  and  unfortunate, 
till  his  extraordinary  merits  were  discovered  by  persons  capable  of 
appreciating,  and  wiUing  and  able  to  assist  him.  He  was  then 
placed  under  a  kind  and  able  instructor,  and  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  supporting  him  at  the  University ;  but  he  had  not 
enjoyed  that  prospect  many  weeks  before  it  pleaseid  God  to  remove 
him  to  a  better  world*  The  reader  will  remember  that  they  are 
the  verses  of  a  school-boy,  who  had  not  long  been  taken  from  one 
of  the  lowest  stations  in  life,  and  be  will  then  judge  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  one  who  was  capable  of  writing  with 
such  strength  and  originality  upon  the  tritest  of  all  subjects* 
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Cemeteries  and  Catacombs  of  Pam*  SQf 

*  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here:  if  thou  wilt^  let  us  make  here  three  Tahernacles^ 
onefor  Thee^  and  one  for  Moses^  and  one  for  Elias* — Matthew,  xvii.  4, 

1. 

Methinks  it  is  good  to  be  here, 
If  thou  wilt,  let  us  build  :  but  for  whom  ? 

Nor  Elias  nor  Moses  appear, 
But  the  shadows  of  eve  that  encompass  the  gloom, 
The  abode  of  the  dead  and  the  place  of  the  tomb. 
2. 

Shall  we  build  to  Ambition  ?  Oh,  no ! 
Affrighted  he  shrinketh  away : 

For  see,  they  would  pin  him  below. 
In  a  small  narrow  cave,  and  begirt  with  cold  clay. 
To  the  meanest  of  reptiles  a  peer  and  a  prey. 
3, 

To  Beauty?    Ah,  no !  she  forgets 
The  charms  which  she  wielded  before ; 

Nor  knows  the  foul  «<(orm  that  he  frets 
The  skin  which  but  yesterday  fools  could  adore 
For  the  smoothness  it  held,  or  the  tint  which  it  wore. 
.    4. 

Shall  we  build  to  the  purple  of  Pride, 
The  trappings  which  dizen  the  proud?* 

Alas  !  they  are  all  laid  aside : 
And  here's  neither  dress  nor  adornment  allowed, 
But  the  long  winding-sheet,  and  the  fringe  of  the  shroud. 
5. 

To  Riches  ?  Alas !  'tis  in  vain. 
Who  hid,  in  their  turns  have  been  hid : 

The  treasures  are  squandered  again. 
And  here  in  the  grave  are  all  metals  forbid 
But  the  tinsel  that  shone  on  the  dark  coffin-lid. 

To  the  pleasures  which  Mirth  can  afford? 
The  revel,  the  laugh,  and  the  jeer? 

Ah !  here  is  a  plentiful  board. 
But  the  guests  are  ail  mute  as  their  pitiful  cheer, 
And  none  but  the  worm  is  a  reveller  here. 

7. 

Shall  we  build  to  Affection  and  Love  ? 
Ah,  no !  they  have  withered  and  died, 

Or  fled  with  the  spirit  above. 
Friends,  brothers,  and  sisters  are  laid  side  by  side, 
Yet  none  have  saluted,  and  none  have  replied. 
8. 
Unto  sorrow  ?    The  dead  cannot  grieve. 
Not  a  sob,  not  a  sigh  meets  mine  ear, 
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Wbich  com|M»»ion  itseK could  relieve! 
Ah^  sweetly  they  slumber,  no|r  hope,  love,  nor  fear, 
Peace,  peace  is  the  watch-word,  the  only  one  here. 

9. 
Unto  death,  to  whom  roonarchs  must  bow  f 
Ah,  no !  For  his  empire  is  known, 
'  And  here  there  are  trophies  enow. 

Beneath  the  cold  dead,  and  around  the  dark  stoac, 
Are  the  signs  of  a  sceptre  that  none  may  disown. 
10. 
The  first  tabernacle  to  Hope  we  will  buiUl,      , 
And  look  for  the  sleepers  around  us  to  rise ! 

The  second  to  Faith,  which  insures  it  fulfiird; 
And  the  third  to  the  Lamb  of  the  great  sacviice. 
Who  bequeathed  us  them  both  when  he  rose  to  the  skies. 


AiiT.  v.— I.  Tlie  Statutes  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  38  Geo.  III.    Vol.  VII.     Part.  II. 
2.  Jn  Analytical  Digest  of  the  Reports  of  Cases  decided  in  the 
Courts  of  Common  Law  and  Equity,  of  Jppeal  and  Af m  Pniu, 
in  the  Year  1817.    To  be  continued  Annually.     By  a  Barrister. 
nPHE  first  of  these  books  is  the  latest  part  of  the  Statutes  at 
-'^   Large  which  has  been  published ;  and  the  second  is  intended  as 
an  Epitome  of  the  whole  body  of  Cases  in  Law  and  Equity  re- 
ported ~  within  the  year  for  which  it  appear»;  and  they  have  been 
selected  in  order  to  bring  under  review  the  whole  class  of  publi- 
cations to  which  they  respectively  belong.     Our  object  is  to  direct 
the  attention  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  be  disposed  to  follow 
uSy  to  the  enormous  magnitude  which  acts  of  parliament  and  law 
reports  have  already  reached,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are 
continually  increasing;  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  increase, 
which  we  cannot  help  considering  as  an  alarming  public  evil;  and 
then  to  point  out  some  of  the  consequences  which  must  inevitably 
follow  unless  its  progress  be  speedily  arrested.     To  those  of  our 
readers  whv  tutn  over  the  pages  of  a  periodical  worl;  merely  io 
search  of  amusement,  we  are  aware  that  mo  allttrement  we  cao 
throw  around  the  present  subject  will  make  it  attractive ;  and  bj 
those  whose  station,  studies  or  employments  have  led  them  to  attach 
to  it  that  importance  which  it  eminently  deserves,  no  adventitious 
recommendation  will  be  thought  necesMry.    We  shall  therefore^ 
without  further  preface,  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  topics 
we  have  announced. 

No  maxim  in  jurisprudence  is  more  firmly  settled,  than  that 
every  state  ought  v^ithin  the  limits  of  its  own  territory  to  exact,  ami 
its  subjects  to  yield,  obedience  to  all  its  laws.    The  foundation  of 
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this  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  people  is,  that  the  l^i»latWe  au- 
thority on  its  pait  is  presumed  to  have  made  the  laws  so  xrlear  and 
public,  that  every  member  of  the  community  either  knows  them^ 
or  must  be  culpably  inattentive  if  he  does  not.  ^  Leges  sacra- 
tissimae,'  says  the  Roman  law, '  quae  constringunt  hominum  vitas 
intelligi  ab  omnibus  debent,  ut  universi,  pnescripto  earum  mani^ 
festius  cognito,  vel  inhibita  declinent  vel  permissa  sectentur.' — 
Cod.  lib.  i.  Tit.  14.  §  9*  This  presumption  is  indispensably  neces-^ 
sary  in  order  to  preclude  the  plea  of  ignorance  which  would  othei^ 
wise  be  advanced  whenever  a  question  about  breach  of  law  oc- 
curred, but  never  was  supposed,  to  be  justified  by  the  fact.  Even 
in  the  earliest  stage  of  regular  government  it  never  happened  that  all 
the  laws  were  known  to  all  who  were  amenable  to  their  jurisdic- 
tion. As  civilization  advances,  and  science,  trade  and  wealth  in- 
crease, the  public  and  private  relations  of  the  different  members  of 
society  become  more  complicated,  and  laws  necessarily  more  nume- 
rous. At  last,  when  refinement  has  been  carried  beyond  a  certain 
point,  to  understand  the  whole  or  even  a  branch  of  the  system  of 
law  established  in  any  state,  becomes  the  business  of  a  laborious 
life,  and  no  s]^iil  or  industry  can  then  mould  it  into  such  a  form  a» 
to  make  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it  attainable  even  by  persons  of 
liberal  education  and  pursuits.  That  we  cannot  however  do  all  we 
wish  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  accoQiplish  ail  we  can ;  and 
when  it  is  recollected  that  obedience  to  enactments  which  affect  the 
person,  property,  and  reputation  of  every  individual,  cannot  be 
reasonably  required  unless  such  enactments  have  received  all  prac- 
ticable perfection  and  publicity,  it  appears  to  us  that  to  carry  these 
improvements  as  far  as  judgment  and  experience  will  permit,  is  not 
a  boon  which  the  government  of  a  country  may  confer  or  withhold 
at  pleasure,  but  one  of  the  most  urgent  and  sacred  duties  which  it 
is  called  upon  to  discharge. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  so  few  attempts  of  this  kind  have  hither- 
to been  made  among  ourselves,  and  it  is  difficult  to  be  accounted 
for  otherwise  than  by  supposing  that  the  extreme  number  of  tech* 
nical  expressions  which  occur  in  the  law  of  England,  and  the  artifi- 
cial form  into  which  almost  every  part  of  it  has  been  thrown,  have 
prevented  it  from  becoming  so  general  a  study  as  in  an  enlightened 
country  peculiarly  jealous  of  its  rights  and  privileges  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find  it.  In  saying  this  we  are  far  from  mtimating  any  de- 
sire that  it  should  become  a  prevailing  habit  to  .intermeddle  with 
the  practice  of  courts  of  law  or  innovate  in  legislation.  We  only 
mean  to  urge  that  if  a  succession  of  men  of  cultivated  and  cob>- 
prehensive  minds,  not  lawyers  by  profession,  and  especially  those 
filling  or  likely  to  fill  seats  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  bad 
made  themselves  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  details  as- 
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well  as  principles  of  our  civil  and  criminal  code,  and  had  sub- 
jected every  part  of  it  to  frequent  and  dispassionate  private 
examination,  it  would  have  been  highly  honourable  to  them- 
selves and  beneficial  to  the  nation.  As  an  instance  of  the  sort  of 
knowledge  for  which  a  desire  is  here  expressed,  and  of  the  advan- 
tage which  would  have  resulted  from  its  application,  we  refer  to 
Earl  Grey's  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1817,  on  Lord 
Sidmouth's  Circular  Letter,  which  shews  how  successfully  an  acute 
mind,  not  regularly  trained  to  the  study  of  the  law,  may  prose- 
cute the  investigation  of  some  of  its  most  abstract  doctrines. 

If  it  is  imagined  that  without  any  interest  in  the  state  of  the 
law  being  manifested  by  the  nation  at  large,  the  executive  govern- 
ment for  the  time  being,  or  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  will  of  their  own  accord  take  care  to  rectify 
or  supply  whatever  is  erroneous  or  defective  in  our  jurisprudence, 
we  apprehend  there  never  was  a  more  mistaken  notion.  Tbe 
slightest  historical  retrospe<;t  will  shew  how  rarely  any  point  of 
general  law  has  been  taken  up  within  the  walls  of  parliament,  unless 
attention  has  been  previously  directed  to  it  from  without.  Tbe 
officers  of  the  crown  seldom  introduce  any  bills  except  such  as  are 
called  for  on  tbe  spur  of  the  moment;  and  instructions  for  these  are 
usually  sent  hastily  to  the  solicitor  of  that  department  of  the  execu- 
tive government  to  which  they  belong,  or  to  the  person  usually  em- 
ployed by  government  in  preparing  acts  of  parliament,  and  as  hastily 
thrown  by  them  or  by  their  clerks  or  pupils  into  the  required  form. 
And  as  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
however  singular  it  may  seem,  d^ey  are  among  the  last  persons  from 
whom  any  amelioration  of  the  law  is  to  be  expected.  The  judges, 
ft'om  the  hour  of  their  appointment,  are  too  much  occupied  with  the 
execution  of  the  law  as  it  is,  to  be  able  to  devote  much  consideration 
to  what  in  their  judgment  it  ought  to  be,  and  contract  with  acU 
vancing  life  an  increasing  fondness  for  forms  and  practice  with 
which  they  have  become  familiar,  and  an  aversion  to  any  alteration 
of  them.  Those  on  the  other  hand  who  have  acquired  great  repu- 
tation and  experience  at  the  bar,  are  obliged  to  submit  to  a  degree 
of  labour  even  more  severe  than  that  of  the  judges,  and  tending  still 
more  to  disqualify  them  for  suggesting  any  legislative  improvement. 
Their  whole  powers  are  exhausted  in  comprehending  minute  facts 
or  in  exertions  to  secure  the  success  of  the  party  by  whom  they 
are  employed }  and  to  suppose  that  under  such  circumstances  they 
can  bestow  much  reflection  on  the  means  by  which  law  and  equi^ 
might  be  more  expeditiously  or  effectually  administered^  is  almost 
the  same  thing  as  to  expect  that  the  human  understanding  should  be 
contracted  and  enlarged  at  the  same  moment.  Even  the  kind  as 
'  well  as  degree  of  labour  which  they  undergo  seems  unfavourable 
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to  any  proposal  of  amelioration^  and  accordingly  the  hvlk  of  legal 
practitioners  neTer  extend  their  views  beyond  the  mechanital  func* 
tions  they  are  called  upon  tb  fulfill ;  and  remain  unconscious  of  the.^ 
inadequacy  of  any  of  our  judicial  establishments  to  answer  the  ends 
for  which  they  were  instituted,  until  a  precipitate  but  irresistible 
desire  for  sweeping  reform  has  been  loudly  and  generally,  ex^ 
pressed,  some  symptoms  of  which  have  already  made  their  ap- 
pearance. It  is  to  avert  any  such  extremity  as  this,  and  to  super* 
sede  the  necessity  of  any  great  and  instantaneous  change, in  the 
sjLibstance  or  administration  of  our  laws,  that  we  now  solicit  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  their  present  size  and  condition,. being 
firmly  convinced  that  some  remedy  must  at  no  distant  period  be 
applied,  and  that  the  longer  it  is  delayed  it  will  only  be  the  more 
violent  and  its  efficacy  the  more  doubtfuL 

It  is  only  to  that  part  of  the  law  which  is  composed  of  Reports 
and  Acts  of  Parliament  that  our  observations,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  are  at  present  meant  to  extend,  and  on  each  of  these 
subjects  we  shall  offer  in  succession  such  remarks  as  the  attention 
we  have  paid  to  them  enables  us  to  suggest,  beginning  with  the 
Reports  of  adjudged  Cases  in  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity. 

All  reflecting  men  naturally  desire  to  know  what  those  who  are 
distinguished  for  wisdom  and  experience  have  said  or  done  in  cases 
similar  or  analogous  to  those  in  which  they  themselves  may  be 
called  upon  to  act  or  deliberate.  This  species  of  authority  must  be 
of  peculiar  value  in  law,  where  intuitive  genius  or  a  penetrating 
understanding  without  further  assistance  are  of  less  use  than  in 
most  other  sciences,  and  especially  where  the  decisions  reported  have 
been  given  by  judges  of  exalted  reputation,  whose  minds  have  been 
accustomed  to  unravel  .the  distinctions  and  balance  the  conflicting 
facts  and  doctrines,  which  perplex  the  cases  which  ^re  brought  be- 
fore courts  of  justice.  If  due  allowance  had  been  made  for  the 
arduous  duty  which  devolves  upon  the  judge,  we  apprehend  the 
uncertainty  of  the  law  would  not  so  frequently  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  ridicule  and  reproach.  It  is  not  in  points  of  easy  so- 
lution that  such  uncertainty  usually  prevails,  but  in  cases  where 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  pronouncing  sentence  in  favour  of  one 
party  and  against  another,  and  yet  where  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  the  rules  of  law  so  cross  and  perplex  one  another,  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  matter  of  surprise  if  men  of  the  greatest  natural  and 
acquired  endowments  should  often  arrive  at  opposite  conclusions. 
Yet  even  in  such  instances,  a  judicious  selection  of  reports  of 
cases  in  which  this  discrepancy  occurs,  is  of  important  service  in 
advancing  justice,  and  promoting  uniformity  of  decision.  It  is 
making  real  progress  in  knowledge  to  compare  two  chains  of  rea- 
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soning  together,  aind  to  discover  in  what  way  an  error  has  arisen 
or  undue  weight  come  to  he  attributed  to  any  particular  principles 
in  the  course  of  an  abstruse  discussion ;  and  the  inconsistency  in  the 
judgments  of  courts  of  law  and  equity  would  have  been  much  greater 
than  it  is,  if  the  judges  who  have  presided  there  had  relied  upon 
their  own  abilities  in  applying  a  few  abstract  principles  to  every 
case  which  came  before  them,  ignorant  or  regardless  of  what 
had  been  done  or  thought  by  their  predecessors.  If  ever  it  was 
fit  that  memorials  of  solemn  judgments  should  be  transmitted 
for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  future  judges  and  advocates,  the 
practice  ought  certainly  not  to  be  discontinued  in  the  present  times. 
For  without  detracting  from  the  capacity  or  credit  of  those  who 
have  flourished  in  antecedent  periods,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that 
the  judgments  pronounced  in  the  different  courts  of  law  and 
equity  within  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years  have  never  been  sur- 
passed either  in  this  or  any  other  country,  in  the  comprehensiveness 
of  the  views  of  policy  which  they  disclose,  the  soundness  of  the  legal 
principles  on  which  they  have  proceeded,  or  the  closeness  of  the 
reasoning  by  which  die  conclusion  is  attained. 

It  will  not  therefore  be  supposed  that  we  entertain  any  dispos'^ 
tion  to  depreciate  Reports,  when  published  under  reasonable  re- 
strictions with  respect  to  number,  length,  and  subject.  It  is  only 
when  carried  to  excess  that  they  become  blameable,  and  that  such 
excess  exists  at  present  we  think  there  will  be  no  dispute.  The 
following  passage  occurs  in  Lord  Coke's  preface  to  his  Fourth 
Reports :  *  To  the  former  reports  you  may  add  the  exquisite  and 
elaborate  commentaries  of  Master  Plowden,  a  grave  man  and 
singularly  well  learned ;  and  the  summary  and  fruitful  observations 
of  that  famous,  and  most  reverend  judge.  Sir  J.Dyer,  Kt.  late 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  mine  own  simple  labours: 
then  have  you  fifteen  books  or  treatises,  and  as  many  of  the  reports, 
besides  the  abridgements  of  the  common  laws ;  for  I  speak  not  of 
the  Acts  and  Statutes  of  Parliaments  of  which  there  be  divers 
great  volumes.'  So  that  in  Lord  Coke's  time  a  sufficient  library  for 
a  lawyer  consisted  of  something  more  than  thirty  volumes,  with 
which  if  he  was  tolerably  acquainted  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he 
was  prepared  for  practice.  In  the  present  day,  Reports  alone 
amount  to  upwards  of  200  volumes,  exclusive  of  those  which  relate 
to  Election,  Admiralty,  and  Ecclesiastical  law,  and  contain  a  mass 
of  precedents  far  beyond  the  power  of  any  man  engaged  in  business 
to  read,  without  making  allowance  for  the  time  which  ought  to  be 
«pent  in  digesting  them.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  progressive 
rapidity  with  which  they  are  increasing  is  an  evil  of  a  more 
alarming  nature  than  even  the  bulk  to  which  they  have  already 
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reached.'''  They  amount  together  even  now  to  8  volumes  a  year, 
at  wbicb  rate  they  will  have  swelled  to  160  more  in  the  course  of 
the  next  twenty  years,  and  800  within  the. century.  That  such  dn 
accumulation  can  go  on  is  impossible.  The  evil  must  speedily  be 
arrested,  or  long  before  it  has  attained  thb  height,  a  Digest  will  be« 
come  indispensable,  and  another  Tribonian  must  be  selected  to 
superintend  its  execution. 

To  produce  this  multiplicity  of  reports  various  causes  have 
contributed.  Lord  Coke  tells  us,  that  from  the  time  of  Edward  IIL 
to  Henry  VII.  *  the  kings  of  this  realm  did  select  four  discreet  and 
learned  professors  of  the  law,  to  report  the  judgments  and  opinions 
of  the  reverend  judges,  as  well  for  resolving  of  such  doubts  ami 
questions,  wherein  there  was  diversity  of  opinion,  as  to  fix  the 
genuine  sense  and  construction  of  such  statutes  and  acts  of  Par- 
liament as  were  from  time  to  time  enacted.'  When  this  selec« 
tion  was  discontinued,  Plowden,  Dyer,  Coke,  Raymond,  and 
Croke,  who  supplied  their  place,  and  published  lavishly  enough 
perhaps  for  their  times,  were  men  of  high  rank  and  reputation,  who 
did  not  print  for  emolument,  but  from  a  wish  to  perpetuate  their 
name,  or  benefit  the  profession  which  they  loved.  This  character 
reporters  have  now  lost,  and  the  practice  of  reporting  is  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  experience,  instead  of  communicating 
it,  as  a  source  of  emolument,  and  an  introduction  to  practice.  For 
the  attainment  of  these  ends,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  themselves  as 
much  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  possible,  and  cases  at  nisi  prius 
which  never  ought  to  have  been  received  as  authority  at  all,  un- 
important matters  of  practice,  points  perfectly  settled,  and  speeches 
of  counsel  at  full  length,  are  detailed  as  laboriously  as  the  most 
solenm  determinations  of  the  judges  on  the  points  in  question.  In 
fact  their  own  interest,  or  that  of  their  booksellers,  induces  the 
Reporters  of  the  present  day,  instead  of  printing  as  little  as  they 
can,  to  print  as  much  as  the  public  will  absorb.  It  ought  at  the 
same  time  in  justice  to  be  mentioned,  that  Reporters  cannot  now 
exercise  their  own  discretion  respecting  what  they  publish.  Where 
there  are  two  concurrent  Reporters,  each  is  anxious  to  publish  as 
much  as  he  can,  as  he  who  publishes  most  is  sure  to  have  the 
greatest  sale ;  and  where  one  Reporter  occupies  the  ground,  he  is 
afraid  of  raising  a  competitor  if  he  does  not  publish  enough.     But 

♦  Those  periodically  publislied  are  Swanston's  Cases  in  Chancery^  Wilson's  in  Chan- 
cerj.  Haddock's  in  the  Vice  Chancellor's  Court,  Barnewall  and  Alderson's  in  King's 
Bench,  Dow's  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Daniell's  on  the  Equity  side  of  Exchequer, 
Bock's  in  Bankruptcy,  Bali  and  Beatty's  in  Chancery  in  Ireland,  Moore's  in  CnmmoQ 
Fleas,  Price's  in  Exchequer,  Taunton's  in  Common  Pleas ;  Slarkie'sat  Nisi  Prius  iq 
King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  and  to  complete  this  muster-roll  of  names. 
Chilly's  points  of  practice  in  King's  Bench,  besides  Cabbell's  Election  Cams,  Dodsow'a 
in  the  Admiralty,  and  Pbillimure's  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court. 
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however  these  consideratioiis  may  operate  as  a  justification  of 
Reporters,  they  in  no  respect  alter  the  case  with  respect  to  reports 
themselves.  They  still  remain  too  numerous ;  speeches  of  counsel 
are  given  too  much  at  length ;  and  even  the  judgments  of  the  court 
might  frequently  be  abridged,  and  would  appear  to  greater  advan- 
tage if  they  were.  Indeed  it  appears  worthy  of  consideration  whe- 
ther the  learned  persons  who  preside  in  courts  of  justice,  might  not 
with  advantage  more  frequently  make  use  of  extended  notes  in 
delivering  their  judgments  than  they  have  ever  done,  or  read  them 
entirely  from  a  written  paper.  The  practice  of  making  these  notes, 
or  of  writing  them  fairly  out,  would  no  doubt  occasion  much  trbu- 
ble  to  judges,  especially  to  those  who  had  not  been  iti  the  habit  of 
committing  their  thoughts  to  paper;  but  the  obvious  and  important 
benefit  resulting  from  the  practice  would  greatly  overbalance  all  the 
inconveniences  attending  it.  No  one  who  has  heard  Sir  William  Grant 
read  a  judgment,  or  Sir  William  Scott  pronounce  one  believed  to  be 
written,  can  have  any  doubt  of  the  value  of  such  a  sort  of  preparation. 
In  cases  of  nicety  at  common  law,  and  in  the  still  more  complicated 
ones  which  occur  in  equity,  it  is  beyond  any  judge's  power,  what- 
ever his  abilities  may  be,  to  proceed  regularly  through  an  extended 
series  of  facts  and  legal  principles,  assigning  to  each  its  due  place 
and  importance,  if  he  trusts  to  scattered  remarks  or  extemporary 
recollection.  Much  that  is  irrelevant  will  be  introduced,  and  more 
or  less  of  what  is  important  will  be  omitted ;  the  greatest  presence 
of  mind  will  not  be  a  sufficient  security  against  wandering  and  re- 
petition; the  most  logical  reasoner  will  occasionally  yield  to 
thoughts  which  suggest  themselves  at  the  moment,  and  insensibly 
lead  to  positions  palpably  unsound ;  and  the  most  correct  speaker 
will  not  at  all  times  use  appropriate  language,  and  that  in  mat- 
ters where  the  exact  ternfs  and  turn  of  expression  employed  ^re 
of  material  consequence.  We  are  persuaded  that  to  these  sources 
of  error,  we  owe  many  of  the  dicta  and  illustrations  of  judges, 
which  they  themselves  never  intended  to  have  introduced,  which 
perplex  the  argument  in  which  they  occur,  and  threaten  to  puzzle 
the  bar  and  the  bench  in  all  time  to  come. 

Having  mentioned  the  vast  increase  of  reports  and  the  causes 
which  produce  them,  we  may  now  turn  to  the  consequences  to 
which  it  leads.  The  money  which  they  cost,  and  the  space  which 
they  fill,  are  themselves  evils  of  no  small  magnitude :  but  a  much 
pore  serious  one  is,  that  every  volume  of  them  which  sees  the  light, 
immediately  becomes  authority,  and  must  occasionally  be  consulted. 
In  this  respect  they  differ  from  every  other  species  of  publication. 
If  a  treatise  on  any  branch  of  political  economy,  or  polite  litera- 
ture makes  its  appearance,  unless  possessed  of  intrinsic  merit,  it 
will  probably  pass  unnoticed,  and  never  afterwards  be  disturbed 
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by  reference  or  quotation.  But  reports  however  unworthy  of  en- 
couragement from  the  selection  of  c^ses  or  manner  in  which  they 
are  detailed,  if  they  contain  an  opinion  on  a  single  point  on  which 
none  has  till  then  been  extant,  cannot  with  safety  be  neglected. 
The  latest  and  best  will  naturally  be  consulted  most,  but  not  one 
ID  the  whole  catalogue  can  be  disregarded ;  and  every  addition  that 
has  been  made  to  it  from  the  year  books  down  to  the  last  blue 
covered  number  which  has  been  carried  round  by  the  law-book- 
seller's boyi  draws  an  unaffected  sigh  from  the  lawyer,  because  it 
extends  the  line  of  front  along  which  he  is  obliged  to  fight.  As 
the  naost  persevering  industry,  with  every  help  he  can  borrow  from 
Digests  and  Indexed,  will  not  enable  him  to  become  acquainted 
with  all,  to  which  is  he  to  give  the  preference  f  Is  he  to  betake 
himself  to  the  earliest,  the  latest,  or  those  generally  esteemed  the 
best,  which  very  possibly  may  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ? 
In  the  mean  while,  every  augmentation  of  the  number  more 
bewilders  him,  and  feeling  that  they  already  exceeded  what  the 
mind  could  grasp,  he  gives  up  in  despair  all  idea  of  searching 
for  general  principles  to  connect  or  controul  them.  Had  this 
opinion  been  merely  our  own  we  should  have  hesitated  in  ex- 
pressing it  so  decidedly,  but  we  believe  it  to  be  very  generally 
entertained,  and  have  reason  to  know  that  several  persons  of 
high  eminence  in  the  law,  and  among  others  the  late  Justice  Dam- 
pier  and  Sir  S.  Romilly  concurred  in  it,  and  that  Sir  V,  Gibbs, 
when  Chief  Justice  of  Common  Pleas,  repeatedly  and  strongly  ex- 
pressed himself  to  the  same  effect,  both  in  words  and  writing.  If 
the  excessive  accumulation  of  reports  has  so  unfavourable  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  bar,  it  is  not  less  pernicious  upon  tlie  bench,  as  it 
enables  those  who  are  placed  there  to  give  much  greater  latitude  to 
their  natural  disposition  or  acquired  habits  of  thinking  and  acting 
than  they  could  have  done  before.  The  judge  who  is  of  r  timid 
or  contracted  mind  will  do  nothing,  however  consonant  to  reason 
and  principle,  if  a  case  can  be  quoted  to  him  in  which  it  ever  was 
(lecided  otherwise ;  while  another,  who  undervalues  precedent,  and 
wishes  to  make  every  thing  bend  to  his  own  peculiar  views,  is  sup- 
plied by  the  present  inundations  of  reports  vnth  precedents  whe^ 
ther  right  or  wrong  to  support  any  change  or  strained  interpretation 
of  principle  or  practice. 

We  proceed  now  to  Acts  of  Parliament,  the  number  of  which  is 
swelling  with  as  much  rapidity  as  reports  in  courts  of  law. 

In  the  edition  of  the  Statutes  at  Large  by  Tomlins  and  Raithby, 
which  is  the  most  condensed  of  any  hith^to  given  to  the  public, 
they  form  ]6  volumes  in  quarto  and  two  parts,  from  Magna 
Charta  to  the  end  of  1818,  5  volumes  and  a  half  of  which  com- 
prise the  acto  from  King  John  to  the  end  of  the  reigh  of  George 
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Il.y  the  refnaining  10  and  a  half  being  filled  with  those  of  the 
present  reign.  Since  the  Union  with  Ireland  a  huge  closely 
printed  volume  has  been  published  every  two  or  three  years,  and 
the  average  number  of  public  acts  passed  in  each  of  the  last 
18  years  amounts  to  140.  At  this  rate  of  accumulation^  their 
size  at  the  end  of  the  present  century  will  have  sweMed  to  50  of  such 
ponderous  quartos^  and  the  number  of  public  acts  to  14,000. — ^a 
suitable  companion  to  the  800  or  1000  volumes  of  Reports  which 
at  that  epoch  are  likely  to  grace  a  lawyer's  library.  If  any  per- 
son should  take  the  trouble  to  verify  this  statement  it  will  be  found 
rather  to  fall  below  than  to  exceed  the  truth,  and  when  the  surprize 
which  it  is  calculated  to  create  has  subsided,  the  first  question  we 
are  irresistibly  impelled  to  ask,  is,  Is  all  this  mass  of  legislation  ne- 
cessary ?  If  it  is,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  submit  to  it  with  the 
silent  resignation  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps  survey  a 
superincumbent  glacier,  which  they  perceive  year  after  year  in- 
creasing and  descending,  and  M'hich  they  are  conscious  must  at  last 
overwhelm  them.  For  that  this  must  be  the  inevitable  effect  of 
the  present  multiplication  of  laws  if  suffered  to  continue  is  in- 
controvertible. *  We,'  says  Lord  Stair  in  the  dedication  to 
his  Institutions  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  as  it  stood  in  his  time^ 
'  are  not  involved  in  the  labyrinth  of  many  and  large  statutes 
whereof  the  posterior  do  ordinarily  abrogate  or  derogate  from 
the  prior,  that  it  requires  a  great  part  of  a  life  to  be  prompt  in 
all  those  windings  without  which  no  man  can  with  sincerity  and 
confidence  consult  or  plead,  much  less  can  the  subjects,  by  their 
own  industry  know  where  to  rest,  but  must  give  more  implicit 
faith  to  their  judges  and  lawyers,  than  they  need  or  ought  to  do  to 
their  divines.'  But  the  necessity  of  so  many  enactments  ought  not 
to  be  hastily  conceded.  If  there  is  anyone  subject  on  which  ex- 
perience, and  the  concurring  streams  of  knowledge  of  every  kind 
have  given  us  an  incontrovertible  superiority  over  our  ancestors,  it  is 
in  that  of  legislation,  and  by  the  use  of  proper  means,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  evil  complained  of,  if  not  entirely  removed, 
might  at  least  be  greatly  alleviated.  Among  the  chief  causes  of  the 
^present  size  of  the  Statute  law  are  the  number  of  Revenue  laws,  the 
number  of  laws  prohibiting  or  encouraging  importation  and  ex- 
portation, the  number  of  local  and  temporary  laws,  a  love  of  legis- 
lation, and  the  inaccurate  and  slovenly  manner  in  which  the  whole 
body  of  Acts  of  Parliament  are  dra\vii  up.  We  shall  make  a  few 
observations  on  each  of  these  heads  separately. 

I.  The  number  of  Revenue  Laws. — During  each  of  the  last 
eighteen  years,  the  number  of  acts  passed,  which  relate  strictly 
to  the  revenue,  has  amounted  to  40,  and  those  which  are  con- 
nected with  them  indirectly,  and  but  for  them  would  never  have 
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existed^  to  nearly  20  more.  This  comprises  almost  one-half  of 
the  whole  laws  annually  enacted,  and  considering  how  many 
are  now  passed  each  session,  it  is  surely  a  very  large  proportion. 
When  we  reflect  too  on  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which 
fiscal  law  has  sprung  up  in  this  country,  it  adds  much  to  the  re^ 
gret  and  apprehension  with  which  every  one  who  values  an  in- 
telligible system  of  law  cannot  fail  to  regard  it.  The  great  aera 
of  taxation  only  began  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  American 
M'ar,  and  when  it  is  considered  how  many  articles  of  trade  and 
manufacture,  and  how  many  descriptions  of  private  property  are 
now  subject  to  its  regulations  which  were  formerly  exempt  from 
them,  no  one  can  doubt  the  obnoxioiisness  of  the  present  multi- 
plied revenue  acts,  merely  as  a  body  of  complicated  law  to  which 
obedience  must  be  paid.  The  revenue  laws  too,  are,  from  their 
very  nature,  the  most  involved  and  incumbered  with  provisions 
of  any  in  the  Statute  Book.  When  we  take  into  account  the 
difficulty  of  effectually  securing  to  government  a  duty  imposed 
for  the  first  time;  that  fraud,  ingenuity,  and  the  gradual  ad- 
vancement of  science  open  one  loop-hole  after  another  for  the 
evasion  of  duties,  which  it  requires  a  fresh  act  of  Parliament  to 
close;  that  new  duties  and  penalties  are  added  to  old  ones,  and 
old  ones  totally  or  partially  repealed ;  that  it  may  become  ne- 
cessary to  levy  a  tax  formerly  imposed  by  new  officers,  at  a  diffe- 
rent place,  or  in  a  different  manner ;  and  that  through  the  whole 
series  of  enactments  introducing  these  alterations  there  is  invariably 
inserted  a  clause  of  reference  to  all  former  acts  on  the  same 
subject,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  what  a  chaos  the  Revenue 
law  has  now  become.  Of  this  clause  of  reference,  which  is 
the  main  cause  of  the  confusion  existing,  take  the  following 
instance,  out  of  thousands  that  might  be  offered :  it  is  in  the 
46th  section  of  the  43  Geo.  III.  c.  68.  *  And  be  it  further 
enacted,  that  every  act  of  Parliament  in  force  on  and  immediately 
before  the  5th  day  of  July,  1803,  by  which  any  rules,  regulations, 
conditions,  restrictions,  were  made,^  established  or  directed  for  the 
ascertaining  the  value  of  any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  or  for 
the  remitting  or  allowing  of  any  deduction  of  any  duties  on  ao»^ 
count  of  damage,  or  for  the  better  securing  the  revenue  of  cus- 
toms, or  for  the  regular  importation  into,  or  exportation  from 
Great  Britain,  or  the  bringii^  or  carrying  coastwise,  or  from  port 
to  port  within  Great  Britain^  or  the  entering,  landing,  -or  shipping 
of  any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  whatever,  except  where  ^ny 
alteration  is  expressly  made  by  this  act,  and  all  provisions,  clauses, 
matters,  and  things  relating  thereto,  shall  and  are  hereby  de- 
clared to  be,  and  remain  in  full  force  and  effect.'  The  clause  of 
reference  contained  in  every  act  by  which  Excise  duties  are  im- 
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posed  is  of  still  more  complicated  nature.  And  when  it  is  consi- 
dered, that  the  acts  now  in  force  with  regard  to  spirits  alone  anaount 
to  more  than  140,  and  that  others  on  the  same  subject,  though  eitlier 
expressly  or  impliedly  repealed,  still  stand  on  the  Statute  Book^  and 
must  be  occasionally  consulted  in  order  to  explain  those  which  are 
in  existence,  it  would  be  marvellous  if  the  trader  should  not  be 
foiled  in  his  attempt  to  understand  what  it  requires  all  the  ingenuity 
of  an  exciseman^  and  tb^  utmost  skill  of  the  barons  of  the  Ex- 
chequer to  unravel.  The  whole  succession  of  Stamp  Acta  are  con- 
nected in  the  same  manner.  Such  indefinite  references  are  no  doubt 
convenient  to  those  by  whom  Acts  of  Parliament  are  drawn  up, 
and  may  be  esteemed  safe  by  the  Exchequer ;  but  must^  of  neces- 
sity, be  harassing  in  the  extreme  to  all  who  have  to  consult  or 
act  upon  them.  Indeed  the  exclusive  attention  of  a  professional 
life  is  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  attainment  of  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  any  one  branch  of  them. 

Besides  being  objectionable  on  account  of  their  intricacy  and 
number,  which  are  the  only  points  of  view  in  which  they  properly 
come  under  consideration  here,-  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  that 
they  materially  abridge  the  subject  in  the  controiil  and  management 
of  his  own  property.  Soap,  candles^  and  the  distillery  are  under 
the  Excise  lock  and  key ;  and  in  almost  every  other  exciseable  ma- 
nufacture, it  is  indispensably  requisite  for  the  manufacturer  to 
give  previous  notice  to  the  Excise  officer  of  the  different  ope- 
rations before  they  are  begun.  It  is  not  only  disagreeable  and 
injurious  to  submit  to  this^  because  a  man  is  not  permitted  to 
carry  on  the  difficult  steps  of  the'  process  at  the  time  and  in  the 
way  that  would  be  most  advantageous  to  him,  but  sometimes 
spoils  the  perfection  of  the  manufactured  article,  of  which  con- 
clusive evidence  as  to  glove  leather  was  produced  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  leather  trade, 
which  sat  during  the  year  1814.  The  immoral  tendency  of  the 
present  system  of  Revenue  Law  presents  objections  of  a  still 
more  weighty  nature.  The  variety  and  high  rate  of  duties  at 
present  imposed,  offer  such  irresistible  temptation  to  illicit  trade, 
And  every  species  of  contrivance  by  which  the  King  can  be  de- 
frauded ;  penalties  so  exorbitant  are  incurred,  that  the  offender 
calculates  on  their  not  being  enforced;  the  sanctity  of  an* oath  is 
so  grossly  abused ;  and  so  much  encouragement  is  given  to  that 
worst  of  all  necessary  evils — ^informersi  that  the  depravation  of  cha- 
racter, and  irregular  habits  occasioned  by  the  extension  of  the 
Revenue  laws  to  so  many  articles  of  trade  and  manufacture  can- 
not be  contemplated  widiout  feelings  of  the  deepest  sorrow.  One 
always  suspects  the  possibility  of  that  being  good  as  a  measure  of 
finance,  which  is  so  obvtousiy  hostile  to  good  order  and  momlity. 
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The  encourageoient  offered  by  the  Revenue  law  to  informers  is 
one  of  its  mo^t  objectionable  parts.  By  £2  Geo.  II.  c.  '36.  not 
only  the  importer^  but  all  subsequent  sellers,  and  also  the  makers 
up  of  foreign  embroidery,  and  gold  and  silver  lace,  are  subjected 
to  have  the  goods  bunit,  and  pay  a  line  of  100/.  for  each  piece 
discovered,  the  half  of  which  is  given  to  the  informer.  By  18 
Geo.  IL  c.  26.  and  7  Geo.  III.  c.  43.  any  person  importing  or 
selling,  except  for  exportation,  or  wearing  French  lawii  or  cambric, 
is  made  subject  to  a  penalty  of  5/.  for  each  offence :  but  if  the 
wearer  is  prosecuted,  and  discovers  upon  oath  the  person  from 
whom  the  same  was  purchased,  he  is  relieved  from  the  penalty. 
The  J 9  Geo«  III.  c.  19*  which  imposes  penalties  on  persons  who 
sell  tea  without  having  the  words  *  Dealers  in  Tea'  painted  over 
their  doors,  and  on  those  who  buy  tea  of  such  persons,  indemnifies 
the  seller,  if  he  informs  against  the  buyer.  The  1 1  Geo.  I.  c.  30. 
imposing  penalties  on  the  seller  of  prohibited  or  run  goods,  and 
also  on  the  buyers  of  such  goods,  or  goods  which  the  seller  pretends 
to  have  been  smuggled,  exonerates  the  party  who  shall  first  prose- 
cute the  other  with  effect,  from  the  penalties  incurred  by  himself. 
By  4  and  5  William  and  Mary,  c.  15.  every  person  who  insures 
prohibited  or  smuggled  goods,  and  every  person  who  agrees  to  pay 
any  sum  of  money  for  such  insurance,  incurs  the  penalty  of  500/. ; 
but  if  the  insurer  discovers  the  fraud,  he  may  keep  the  insurance 
money,  is  discharged  from  his  own  petialties,  and  is  entitled  to 
half  the  sum  forfeited  by  the  party  making  the  insurance  :  or  if  the 
insured  turns  informer  he  is  to  receive  back  his  insurance  money, 
is  discharged  from  his  own  penalties,  and  entitled  to  half  the  sum 
forfeited  by  the  insurer.  The  most  direful  necessity  can  scarcely  re- 
concile one  to  so  revolting  a  method  of  effecting  the  intentions  of  the 
legislature,  as  thus  to  convert  master  and  servant,  buyer  and  seller 
into  spies  and  informers  against  one  another,  in  direct  violation 
of  some  of  the  most  sacred  obligations  by  which  society  is  held 
together. 

We  are  aware  it  is  too  high  a  question  for  us  to  pronounce  upon, 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  although  the  indirect  taxes  imposed 
by  the  revenue  laws  accord  with  the  most  approved  principles 
of  political  economy,  yet  when  they  embrace  so  many  objects  as 
they  at  present  do  in  this  country,  and  the  duties  enforced  by  them 
are  so  high,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  grave  consideration,  whether  it 
would  not  be  prudent  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  instead  of  con- 
tinuing or  extending  those  existing,  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
and  cheaper  for  the  government  and  easier  and  less  corrupting  to 
the  people,  to  have  die  same  sum  raised  by  a  few  heavy  taxes  in- 
stead of  many  small  ones.  Should  such  a  plan  be  ever  deemed 
advisable  in  practice,  it  will  at  least  have  this  recommendation, 
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that  it  will  contribute  more  to  restore  the  vigour  and  simplicity  of 
the  law  than  any  other  single  measure  which  parliament  has  e«er 
sanctioned. 

'2.  Another  set  of  laws  which  have  greatly  helped  to  swell  the 
Statute  book  are  those  which  grant  bounties  on  exportation  or 
importation^  and  those  which  proI)ibit  exportation  or  importation 
for  a  limited  or  unlimited  time. 

It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  say  any  thing  respecting  the  wis- 
dom of  the  policy  by  which  these  enactments  have  successively  been 
dictated.  We  only  allege  that  their  number  has  excecKlingly 
incumbered  the  law^  and  that  so  many  of  them  have  been  sus- 
pendedy  repealed^  and  re-enacted  either  in  part  or  altc^ther,  that 
those  persons  whose  private  interests  lead  them  to  consult  them, 
cannot  discover  with  reasonable  certainty  what  the  law  was  or  is^ 
with  regard  to  almost  any  one  commodity.  The  great  law  against 
importation  is  3  Edward  IV.  c.  4.  and  is  so  excellent  a  specimen 
of  the  language  used  on  subsequent  similar  occasions  that  we  shall 
here  insert  it.  '  Whereas  in  the  said  Parliament,  by  the  artificers^ 
meUf  and  women,  inhabiting  and  resident  in  the  city  of  London, 
and  other  cities,  towns,  boroughs,  and  villages,  within  this  realm 
and  Wales,  it  hath  been  piteously  shewed  and  complained,  how 
that  all  they  iu  general,  and  every  of  them  be  greatly  impoverished, 
and  much  injured  and  prejudiced  of  their  worldly  increase,  and 
daily  living  by  the  great  multitude  of  divers  chaffres  and  wares  per- 
taining to  their  mysteries  and  occupations,  being  fully  wrought  and 
ready  made  to  sale,  as  well  by  the  hands  of  strangers  being  the 
King's  enemies  as  other,  brought  into  this  realm  and  Wales  from 
beyond  the  sea,  as  well  by  merchants,  strangers,  as  denizens,  and 
other  persons,  whereof  the  greatest  part  in  substance  is  deceitful, 
and  nothing  worth  in  regard  of  any  man*s  occupation  or  profit; 
by  occasion  whereof  the  said  artificers  cannot  live  by  their  myste- 
ries and  occupations,  as  they  used  to  do  in  times  past,  but  divers 
of  them,  as  well  householders  as  hirelings,  and  other  servants  and 
apprentices  in  great  number  be  at  this  day  unoccupied,  and  do 
hardly  live  in  great  idleness,  poverty,  and  ruin,  whereby  many  in- 
conveniences have  grown  before  this  time,  and  hereafter  more  be 
like  to  come  (which  God  defend,)  if  due  remedy  be  not  in  their 
behalf  provided,'  &c.  And  then  the  remedy  provided  is  the  com^ 
plete  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  almost  every  wrought  article 
of  use  or  ornament  at  that  time  known.  In  furtherance  of  the 
principle  which  introduced  this  law,  we  have  since  advanced  step 
by  step,  until  there  is  hardly  one  considerable  branch  of  trade  or 
manufacture  that  is  not  depressed  or  elevated  by  a  prohibition  or  a 
bounty.  The  woollen  manufacture,  linen,  cotton,  beef,  verdegrease, 
gunpowder,  leather,  silk,  sail-cl6th  and  Cordage,  xchip  and  straw 
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manufactures,  whale,  cod,  herring  and  pilchard  fisheries,  butter, 
cheese,  lace,  glass,  sugar,  and  com,  have  all  with  more  or  less  con* 
stancy  become  the  objects  of  parliamentary  indulgence.  There 
have  been  194  acts  passed,  prohibiting  importation  and  granting 
drawbacks  and  bounties  on  exportation  ;  54  respecting  the  cotton 
and  linen  manufactures:  1 13  relating  to  the  fisheries ;  23  relating  to 
sail-cloth  and  cordage;  0,9  relating  to  the  com*trade,  and  so  on  with 
respect  to  other  objects  in  proportion  to  their  real  or  conceived 
importance* 

It  would  be  useless  to  enter  into  any  general  or  particular  ex- 
amination of  these  statutes,  but  a  few  of  them  may  be  a  little  more 
narrowly  examined  to  shew  how  little  knowledge,  foresight,  and 
consistency  Parliament  has  evinced  in  the  enactment  of  them. 
The  preposterous  encouragement  given  to  the  woollen  manufacture 
by  the  act  of  Charles  IL,  which  obliged  all  persons  whether  they 
could  afford  it  or  not  to  bury  in  woollen,  is  an  instance  of  this, 
which  would  have  remained  forgotten,  had  it  not  been  for  the  con- 
viction, which  unexpectedly  took  place  a  few  years  ago  and  caused 
its  repeal  by  54  Geo.  III.  c.  108.  The  linen  trade  was  assisted  in 
every  way  during  almost  the  whole  of  the  last  century ;  it  then  got 
out  of  favour,  and  the  bounties  on  English  linen  were  repealed  by 
52  Geo.  Illrc.  96.  Those  on  Irish  linen  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  continued  by  c.  69.  of  the  ,same  year.  A  bounty  on  Irish  cotton  ' 
was  granted  by  45  Geo.  III.  c.  18.  and  taken  away*  by  55  Geo. 
III.  c.  181.  By  24  Geo.  III.  Sess.  2.  c.  21.  the  exportation  of 
British  skins  of  certain  sorts  is  prohibited  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging the  hat  manufactory.  One  does  not  at  first  sight  see 
what  possible  reason  could  have  been,  alleged  for  this  act,  as  it  is 
not  probable  such  skins  would  have  found  a  better  market  abroad 
than  at  home.  The  28  Geo.  III.  c.  38.  for  consolidating  the  acts 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  live  sheep,  wool,  and  manufactures 
of  wool  slightly  made  up,  appears  to  be  equally  unnecessary.  Each 
of  the  articles  prohibited  would  sell  as  well  at  home  as  abroad,  and 
we  are  not  aware  such  restriction  should  be  laid  on  sheep  and  wool, 
either  on  account  of  their  breed  or  quality.  By  4 1  Geo.  III.  c.  99. 
there  is  a  bounty  given  for  bringing  fish  for  sale  to  London,  West- 
minster, and  other  places;  and  by  45  Geo.  III.  c.  64.  it  is  enacted, 
that  *  whereas  6000/.  had  been  paid  in  respect  of  the  first  mentioned 
act  into  the  Treasury  of  Ireland,  and  the  whole  of  it  had  not  been 
expended,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  permitted  to  expend  it  on  the- 
improvement  of  harbours  on  the.  coast  of  that  country' — a  much 
wiser  application  of  the  money  certainly,  but  it  shews  what  ab- 
surd laws  a  rage  for  bounties  may  occasion.  Several  other  instances 
of  the  same  sort  might  here  be  enumerated,  but. they  will  find  a 
more  appropriate  place  under  the  bead  immediately  following.    It 
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is  nnnecessary  to  say  any  thing  of  drawbacks,  as  they  stand  precisely 
in  the  same  situation  with  bounties,  and  both  of  them  afford  oppor- 
tunities for  fraud  in  obtaining  undue  allowances,  of  the  extent  of 
which,  and  of  the  number,  wealth,  and  general  good  repute  of 
those  who  take  advantage  of  them,  we  believe  none  but  the  officers 
of  the  Customs  and  Excise  have  any  adequate  conception. 

The  leading  principle  of  these  various  enactments  is,  to  pro- 
hibit the  introduction  of  all  foreign  commodities  if  we  can  supply 
ourselves  at  home :  if  that  is  not  practicable,  then  to  limit  the  in- 
troduction to  such  articles  as  are  unwrought,  and*  impose  a  heavy 
duty  on  them  on  their  entry,  and  as  this  unavoidably  tends  to  make 
them  dearer  when  manufactured,  they  have  no  chance  of  being 
sent  abroad  in  that  state,  unless  part  of  the  price  is  paid  to  the 
manufacturer  in  the  shape  of  a  drawback  or  a  boon^.  Whether 
such  a  system  is  wise  in  the  abstract,  how  far  it  may  become 
necessary  in  one  state  in  consequence  of  its  adoption  in  contiguous 
ones,  and  to.  what  extent  it  is  possible  to  change  it  when  once 
established,  even  though  its  injudiciousness  is  admitted,  we  believe 
to  be  some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which  occur  in  practical 
policy.  The  cursory  examination  of  the  Statute  Book,  which  we 
have  now  been  induced  to  make,  -has  strengthened  our  suspicion, 
that  such  forcible  means  never  answered  *lheir  purpose,  and  that 
when  the  crafts  and  employments  who  have  craved  assistance  from 
the  legislature  have  received  it,  it  has,  like  parish  relief,  proved  bane- 
ful to  themselves,  and  injurious  to  tlieir  less  clamorous  neighbours. 
Such  acts  may  prolong  the  languishing  existence  of  some  manufac- 
tures ;  but  they  check  the  growth  of  others,  and  prevent  capital  and 
industry  from  runnmg  into  those  channels  which  time,  accident,  and 
fashion  make  it  most  profitable  for  them  to  take.  Of  the  mis- 
chievous effect  of  such  a  system  of  legislation  upon  oar  liaw  there 
can  be  no  questign*  Whatever  doubts  there  may  be  about  its 
effects  in  other  points  of  view,  they  are  here  sure  and  steady,  and 
like  the  Be  venue  acts,  of  which  they  may  justly  be  considered  as  a 
branch,  one  after  another  increases  the  perplexity  of  Statute  Law, 
not  hi  arithmetical  but  geometrical  progression. 
.  3.  A  third  cause  of  the  size  of  acts  of  parliament  is'  the  enact- 
ment of  local,  particular,  or  temporary  laws,  instead  of  general 
and  permanent  ones. 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  a  few  acts,  such  as  those  for  con- 
tinuing certain  duties,  for  punishing  mutiny  and  desertion,  for 
the  payment  of  the  army,  and  their  quarters,  and  for  the  regulation 
of  his  Majesty's  marine  forces,  while  on  shore,  which  continue, 
out  of  constitutional  jealousy,  to  be  passed  from  year  to  year.  But 
even  then  it  is  not  in  itself  an  advantage  to  have  these  fundamental 
laws  printed  annually ;  and  the  circumstance  affords  no  justifica- 
tion 
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tion  for  the  repetition  of  other  classes  of  acts^  -which  ha9  btely 
taken  place  without  any  such  necessity. 

With  respect  to  local  acts — there  have  altogether  been  50 
passed  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts  in  different  parts  of  the 
country^  and  43  of  them  within  the  present  reign.  One  does  not 
perceive  why  a  geaieral  one  might  not  be  framed  to  adapt  itself  to 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  local  acts  for  the  management  of 
the  poor  are  still  more  numerous  ;  and  though  many  of  them  are 
perhaps  unavoidable^  it  shews  the  danger  of  suffering  one  question- 
able law  to  pass,  as  it  may  eventually  bring  a  hundred  others  in  its 
train.  The  17  Geo.  111.  c.  IK  is  for  the  prevention  of  abuses  in 
worsted  manufactures  in  the  counties  of  York,  I^ancaster,  and 
Chester.  The  24  Geo.  III.  Sess.  2.  c.  S.  extends  the  act  to 
Suffolk,  and  the  3 1  Geo.  III.  c.  56.  to  Norfolk.  According  to 
this  plan  of  legislation,  if  the  worsted  manufacture  should  hereafter 
prove  prosperous^  we  may  have  this  long  and  intricate  act  ten  or 
twenty  times  repeated,  which  a  little  foresight  would  have  saved. 
The  17  Geo.  II.  c.  8.  relates  to  the  packing  of  butter  in  New 
Malton,  Yorkshire,  a  subsequent  act  to  the  packing  of  butter  in  the 
city  oi  York,  and  we  believe  there  is  another,  relating  to  the  same 
matter  for  Ireland.  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  reason  for  legislating 
on  the  packing  of  butter  at  all ;  but  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  per- 
ceive why  there  should  be  two  special  acts  on  that  subject  for  the 
city  of  York  and  town  of  New  Malton.  By  the  9  Anne,  c.  18.  and 
five  or  six  other  acts,  provisions  were  made  of  a  local  and  partial  na- 
ture to  prevent  injury  to  certain  roads  from  excessive  loads  on  wag^ 
gous,  which  have  at  last  met  with  the  fate  that  ought  always  to  attend 
so  narrow  a  sort  of  legislation.  After  the  usual  process  of  explain^ 
ingy  amendingf.  and  making  more  eff'ectual  had  been  sufficiently 
repeated,  these  and  a  nundber  of  others  relative  to  the  highways  of 
the  kingdom  were  repealed,  and  a  general  act  passed  37  Geo.  III. 
c.  39  and  42.  with  which  it  would  have  been  more  creditable  for 
Parliament  to  have  begun  than  ended.  In  the  same  way  almost 
every  great  river  in  the  kingdom  has  a  law  of  its  own  for  the  pro- 
tection of  salmon,  with  peculiar  provisions  for  carrying  it  into  ex- 
ecution, though  there  seems  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  a  general 
act,  whicli  should  give  to  persons  interested  one.  effectual  remedy 
instead  of  several  ineffectual  ones,  and  extend  to  all  parts  of  the 
empire. 

Other  enactments,  instead  of  being  general,  are  particular.  The 
31  Geo.  II.  c.  40.  prohibits  brokers  in  hay  and  live  cattle  from 
buying  and  selling  on  their  own  account,  which  the  33  Geo.  Ill 
c.  27.  extends  to  dealers  in  fish.  Could  any  thing  but  transient 
clamour  have  subjected  such  brokers  to  greater  restrictions  than 
brokers  in  horses,  com^  or  any  other  commodity  i    The  9  Anne> 
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c.  «8.,  H  Geo.  I.  c.  34.  and  35.,  22  Geo.  II.  c.  27.,  6  Geo.  Ill 
c.  28.,  14  Geo.  III.  c.  44.,  and  36  Geo.  III.  c.  11.,  have  been 
enacted  in  succession  to  prevent  combinations  among  coal  owners, 
woollen  manufacturers,  brick  makers,  journeymen  dyers,  silk  manu- 
facturers, certain  specified  class  of  workmen,  and  manufactarers 
of  paper.  Surely  it  would  not  have  been  too  provident  to  suppose, 
that  combination  existing  among  one  set  of  men  and  in  a  manufac- 
turing country  might  afterwards  extend  to  others,  and  therefore  that 
a  general  law  should  have  been  prepared  applicable  to  all  cases. 
The  expediency  of  this  was  at  last  perceived,  when  much  labour 
had  been  thrown  away,  and  the  39  Geo.  III.  c.  81.  was  passed,  and 
again  amended  by  39  and  40  Geo.  III.  c.  i06.  the  provisions  of 
which  last  act  by  43  Geo.  III.  c.  86.  communicate  the  same  law 
to  Ireland.  But  in  the  improved  state  in  which  we  now  find  it, 
why  is  the  prohibition  against  combination  confined  to  work- 
men ?  Laws  should  be  equal  as  well  as  wise,  and  a  combination 
among  masters  to  keep  down  wages  is  an  ofience  just  as  criminal 
as  a  combination  among  workmen  to  raise  them.  That  such  com- 
binations are  not  likely  to  happen  is  perfectly  true,  but  do  justi- 
fication of  the  omission,  because  an  act  is  now  obviously  imperfect, 
M'hich  may  require  hereafter  to  be  amended  by  another,  which 
the  addition  of  a  dozen  words  would  have  made  perfect  in  the  first 
instance.  To  the  same  class  may  be  added  82  acts  relating  to  in- 
solvent debtors,  106  general  acts  relative  to  the  poor,  35  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  and  beginning  of  that  of 
George  III.  respecting  the  distemper  of  so  much  historical  noto- 
riety, which  raged  among  the  horned  cattle! ;  50  relating  to  game,  17 
to  quarantine,  54  to  linen  and  cotton  manufactures,  1 1 3  to  the  fish- 
eries, 46  during  the  present  reign  to  the  election  of  members  of 
Parliament,  23  for  enlarging  the  time  for  enrolling  the  wills  of 
Roman  Catholics,  and  the  security  of  Protestant  purchasers,  and 
66  for  indemnifying  persons  for  not  qualifying  themselves  for 
offices  and  employments.  If  the  subjects  to  which  these  classes 
of  acts  refer  had  been  considered  at  the  outset  by  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  in  that  enlightened  and  comprehensive  manner, 
which  a  suitable  regard  to  their  own  duty  and  dignity  demanded,  it 
could  not  have  been  requisite  to  amend,  repeal,  and  re-enact  them 
so  frequently,  llie  two  heads  last  mentioned  especially  deserve  at- 
tention. When  any  act  is  regularly  renewed,  it  generally  proves 
one  of  two  things,  either  that  the  act  itself  is  unwise,  or  that 
those  ought  to  be  punished  to  whom  the  execution  of  it  is  com- 
mitted and  by  whom  it  has  been  neglected.  The  enrolment  of  the 
wills  of  Roman  Catholics  is  now  entirely  superseded,  after  having 
neeidlessly  incumbered  the  Statute  book  for  half  a  century.  The 
acts  for  indemnifying  persons  for  not  qualifying  themselves  for 
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offices  and  efnploymeBts,  yet  makitatns  tts  pkee  in  the  anmial  list, 
though  it  stands  in  a  still  more  unfarourable  light.  It  is  no  doubt 
intended  as  a  check  upon  individuals  of  suspected  principles^  should 
any  sucb  insinuate  themselves  into  stations  where  the  oaths  may  be 
exacted,  without  the  least  intention  being  entertained  of  generally 
enforcing  them.  Notbii^  can  be  more  dangerous  than  such  a. 
course  of  proceeding.  It  is  bad  in  itself  and  worse  as  a  precedent. 
The  law  ought  to  exact  no  securities  from  piiblic  officers  but  those 
which  are  as  far  as  possible  realty  made  available^  otherwise  the 
contempt  Mrhich  is  felt  for  those  which  are  trifled  with,  will  soon 
extend  itself  to  those  on  which  reliance  is  substantially  placed. 
Least  of  all  ought  the  oUigation  of  an  oath  to  be  so  profaned ;  for 
whenever  it  is  either  taken  or  omitted  as  a  matter  of  course,  both 
good  sense  and  decency  require  it  to  be  discontinued. 

A  third  sort  of  acts  are  temporary  instead  of  being  permanent. 
If  crops  fail,  bad  seasons  occur,  calamities  happen  to  the  mercan- 
tile world,  or  sudden  changes  take  place  in  our  external  relations, 
it  has  been  the  practice  in  this  country  to  endeavour  to  rectify  the 
evil  by  means  of  acts  of  Parliament  to  continue  for  a  limited  time. 
Of  this  we  shall  adduce  a  few  instances  merely  to  make  our  mean- 
ing distinctly  understood.  The  distemper  among  homed  cattle  has 
been  already  mentioned,  and  during  its  prevalence,  the  23  Geo.  II. 
c.  23.  was  made  on  a  very  curious  sufc^ct,  viz.  against  the  killing 
of  cow  calves.  Their  high  price  at  that  time  one  should  have 
thought  would  have  been  a  sufficient  cause  of  their  preservation, 
and  the  few  people  that  were  foolish  or  obstinate  enoogh  to  kill 
ibem,  neither  could  nor  ought  to  have  been  prevented.  The  same 
views  seem  to  have  dictated  the  1 6  Geo.  III.  c.  4  r .  giving  a  bounty 
on  Ihe  importation  of  flax  seed  to  Ireland,  and  26  Geo.  III.  c.  2. 
and  28  Geo.  III.  c.  45.  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  hay. 
Most  probably  neither  of  these  enactments  was  required.  The 
price  of  flax  seed  would  naturally  direct  it  to  Ireland,  and  when 
there  was  a  d^ciency  of  hay  in  this  country,  where  every  article  is 
so  dear,  no  merchant  of  sane  mind  wonld  ever  have  thought  of 
exporting  it.  A  still  greater  number  of  acts  were  passed  to 
alleviate  the  scarcity  in  1799,  1800,  amd  1801.  The  39  and 
40  Geo.  III.  c.  33.  and  41  Geo.  III.  U.  K.  c.  13.  gave  boun- 
ties on  the  importation  of  oats  and  flour  from  America  within 
specified  periods.  The  41  Geo.  III.  c.  17.  prohibited  the  selling 
of  bread,  unless  after  being  baked  twenty-four  hours :  the  same 
act  c.  20.  gave  to  the  nugority  of  the  proprietors  of  common 
fields,  greater  powers  than  they  possessed  at  common  law,  to 
euable  them  for  a  certain  time  to  cultivate  potatoes,  and  the 
making  of  starch  from  potatoes  was  prohibited  by  42  Geo.  III. 
c.  14.    The  benevolent  intention  of  all  these  acts  is  unquestiona- 
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ble,  and  yet  At  would  probably  have  been  wise  for  the  I^islature 
to  have  stood  quietly  by,  and  suffered  time  and  private  charity  to 
effect  the  remedy.  Bounties  ou  importation  are  invariably  super- 
fluous, for  commercial  sjteculation  will  bring  grain,  or  any  other 
commodities  with  the  utmost  celerity  to  that  market  where  there 
is  a  brisk  demand  for  them.  The  selling  of  bread  unless  twenty- 
four  hours  baked,  could  scarcely  be  prevented  from  the  difficulty  of 
proving  the  facts,  and  the  breach  of  the  law  must  often  have  been 
more  huniane  than  its  observance.  The  prohibition  of  the  making 
of  starch  from  potatoes,  and  cultivation  of  potatoes  in  common 
fields,  were  objects  too  trifling  to  require  acts  at  all,  and  the  last  of 
them  was  also  a  suspension  of  the  Common  law,  of  the  Jaws  and 
of  the  rights  of  private  property,  which  the.  occasion  by  iio  means 
justified.  To  the  same  class  of  laws  may  be  referred  the  33  Geo. 
III.  c.  3.  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  grain  to  France,  during  the 
severe  dearth  which  prevailed  there  at  the  con\mencement  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  the  48  Geo.  III.  c.  S3,  to  prevent  the  ex- 
portation of  J  esuits  bark,  of  which  the  French  then  stood  in  urgent 
need  to  stop  the  progress  of  a  disease  which  prevailed  in  their 
army.  That  Great  Britain  had  a  right  to  make  such  enactments 
there  can  be  no  question ;  but  looking  at  the  exercise  of  it  now 
\i'hea  the  hour  of  hostility  and  irritation  is  past,  we  hope  that,  as  a 
great  and  magnanimous  country,  no  other  of  a  similar  nature  will 
hereafter  appear  upon  its  legislative  records. 

We  have  but  one  further  remark  to  make,  and  it  applies  to  the 
whole  of  the  local,  particular,  and  temporary  enactments  which 
we  have  been  discussing,  and  it  is  this,  that  as  they  are  supposed 
to  affect  only  one  part  of  the  country,  one  description  of  persons, 
or  to  last  for  an  inconsiderable  period,  they  are  not  watched  with, 
that  jealousy  by  members  of  parliament,  with  which  they  ought  to 
be,  but  are  suffered  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  with 
dangerous  facility,  and  frequently  contain  clauses  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  most  important  principles  of  common  law  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  country. 

4.  A  fourth  cause  of  the  increased  size,  if  not  of  the  number  of 
acts  of  Parliament,  is  the  want  of  care  and  accuracy  w  ith  which 
they  are  drawn  up. 

On  coming  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  at  first  occurred  to  us 
that  it  would  be  proper  to  select  a  few  instances  of  the  most  fre- 
quent and  glaring  faults  which  occur  in  the  language  of  acts  of 
Parliament ;  but  after  considerable  examination  of  the  Statute 
book,  it  appears  superfluous  to  attempt  it.  Take  up  whichever 
volume  of  it  one  will,  at  whatever  page  it  opens,  and  however 
plain  the  subject  may  be  to  which  the  enactment  relates,  one  is 
overwhelmed  with  a  quantity  of  verbosity  and  tautology,  of  which 
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it  is  not  easy  to  speak  in  terms  of  becoming  moderation^  and 
M.'hichy  with  all  deference  to  the  authority  for  such  *  damnable 
iteration/  we  believe  to  be  quite  unparalleled  in  any  other  book.  If 
it  were  not  impossible  to  entertain  the  suspicion,  one  would  be 
tempted  to  think  that  instead  of  expressing  its  meaning  with*  the 
utmost  clearness,  the  legislature  had  some  end  to  serve  by  invol- 
ving it  in  the  greatest  possible  obscurity.  Indeed  it  would  be  unac* 
countable  how  men  of  such  rank  and  education,  as  those  of  which 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  are  composed,  should  liave  so  pa- 
tiently suffered  such  undigested  compositions  to  be  "so  long 
ushered  into  the  world  under  the  sanction  of  their  names,  unless 
experience  proved,  that  the  most  enlightened  bodies  frequently 
do  that  in  their  collective  capacity  Vvithout  the  least  compunction, 
for  which  there  is  not  a  single  individual  ameng  them  that  would 
be  responsible  in  his  private  character. 

These  remarks  on  the  language  and  arrangement  of  the  clauses  of 
acts  of  Parliament  proceed  from  no  love  of  grammatical  criticism 
or  fastidiousness  of  taste,  but  from  a  firm  conviction  that  the  unne- 
cessary multiplication  of  words  on  the  occasion,  is  a  serious  public 
mischief.  If  there  is  any  one  species  of  composition  in  which  it 
is  peculiarly  desirojble  to  expunge  every  word  not  indispensibly  re- 
quisite to  complete  the  meaning,  and  where  propriety  of  expression 
is  reasonably  expected,  we  apprehend  it  to  be  in  acts  of  Parliament. 
If  due  attention  were  paid  to  this,  the  different  sections  would 
be  read  and  understood  with  infinitely  greater  ease  and  certainty 
than  at  present,  and  among  other  improvements  we  should  be  re-- 
lieved  from  the  endless  repetition  of  *  he,  she,  and  they,'  *  him,  her, 
and  tliem,'  '  person  and  persons,'  *  all,  and  every  body  and  bodies,' 
&c.  and  many  other  pleonasms,  for  which  the  words  *  he,'  *  him,' 
and  *  them,'  without  any  addition  ought  to  be  declared  sufficient 
substitutes.  As  an  example  of  prolix  phraseology  carried  to  the 
utmost  possible  extent,  the  54  Geo.  III.  c.  56.  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  Statuaries  and  Bust-makers,  may  be  referred  to,  which 
is  the  more  liable  to  censure,  as,  both  on  account  of  the  persons 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  made,  and  because  it  is  an  amendment  of 
a  former  act  which  it  declares  to  have  been  insufficient,  it  ought  to 
have  been  unusually  perspicuous.  It  nms  in  the  following  terms: 
*  Be  it  enacted,  &c.  that  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  every 
person  or  persons  who  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  any  new 
and  original  sculpture,  or  model,  or  copy,  or  cast  of  the  human 
figure  or  human  figures,  or  of  any  bust  or  busts,  or  of  any  part 
or  parts  of  the  human  figure  clothed  in  drapery  or  otherwise,  or 
of  any  animal  or  animals,  or  of  any  part  or  parts  of  any  animal 
combined  with  the  human  figure  or  otherwise,  or  of  any  subject  be-r 
ing  matter  of  invention  in  sculpture,  as  of  any  alto  or  basso  relievo, 
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tepresenAtig  Hitj  of  ifce  mattdrd  or  things  hei^lnbeTore  fntotSoffletl, 
or  any  cast  from  nature  of  the  hotnati  figure,  or  of  any  part  or 
parts  of  the  human  figure,  or  of  any  cast  from  nature  of  any 
animal,  or  of  atiy  part  or  parts  of  any  animal,  or  of  any  sUch 
stibject  containing  or  representing  any  of  the  matters  and  diings 
hereinbefore  mentioned,  whether  separate  or  combined,  shall  have 
the  sale,  right,  and  property  of  all  and  in  every  such  new  origkml 
sculpture,  model,  copy,  and  cast  of  the  human  figure  or  traittan 
figures,  and  of  all  and  in  every  such  bust  or  busts,  ahid  of  all 
in  every  such  part  or  parts  of  the  human  figure,  clothed  in  dra- 
l^ery  or  otherwise,  and  of  all  and  m  every  such  new  and  origind 
sculpture,  model,  copy,  and  cast  representing  any  animal  or  ani- 
mals, and  of  all  and  in  every  such  work  representing  any  part  or 
parts  of  any  animal  combmed  with  the  human  figure  or  otherwise, 
and  of  all,  and  in  every  such  new  and  original  sculpture,  model, 
copy,  and  cast  of  any  subject  being  matter  of  invention  in  scul- 
pture, and  of  all  and  in  every  sucfh  new  and  orig'mal  sculpture, 
model,  copy,  and  cast  in  alto  or  basso  relievo  representing  any  of 
the  matters  or  things  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and  of  every  such 
cast  from  nature,  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years,  from  first  putting 
forth  or  publishing  the  same,*  &c.  Now  supposing  this  act  had 
simply  declared,  *  That  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  every  person 
who  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  m*ade  any  piece  of  sculpture  or 
model  being  matter  of  invention,  or  any  original  mould  or  cast  of 
any  objects  animate  or  inanimate,  or  of  any  part  or  combination 
thereof,  or  who  shall  make  any  original  copy  of  any  such  sculpture, 
model,  mould,  or  cast,  shall  have  the  sole  right  and  property  to, 
and  in  the  same  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years  from  first  putting 
forth  or  publishing  the  same,'  &c.  it  would  have  been  nnich  shorter, 
and  perhaps  have  expressed  the  same  meaning  more  distinctly. 
At  least  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  act;  for  in 
spite  of  the  profusion  of  words,  we  afe  not  sure,  after  having  read  it 
twenty  times  over,  that  we  fully  compreliend  it.  Tliere  are  no  fewer 
than  three  questions  which  it  le)aves  undetermined :  Whi^th^r  if  a 
sculptor  invents  a  statue,  and  afterwards  mak^s  casts  from  it  of 
the  same  size,  such  casts  are  protected  for  fourteen  years  against 
imitation,  though  it  is  probable  that  they  are.  «2dly,  whether  if  a 
sculptor  or  moulder  makes  an  exact  t-esemWance  of  an  ancient 
theatre  or  temple,  which  has  never  been  copied  before,  reduced  to 
a  tenth  of  the  real  size,  such  copy  or  work  of  invention,  is  covered 
by  the  statute?  And  3dly,  whether  it  is  unlawful  again  to  reduce 
the  copy,  or  only  to  make  and  vend  a  fraudulent  fac-simile  of  it  ? 

We  have  perhaps  said  more  on  this  act  than  the  subject  reqnifed^ 
but  we  thought  it  right  to  shew  by  an  ejramination  of  tlie  first  ex- 
ample that  presented  itself,  how  unavoidably  prolixity  of  language 
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impairs  instead  of  promo^ng  legal  piiecisloo^  while  on  the  other 
band  we  are  anxious  to  guard  ourselves  against  the  supposition  of 
recommending  perspicuity  or  neatness  at  the  expense  of  security. 
Another  strong  instance  of  the  carelessness  with  which  acts  of 
Parliament  are  drawn,  occurs  in  56  Geo.  III.  c.  86.  respecting 
aliens.  By  the  1st.  ^d.  and  3d.  sections,  aliens  neglecting  c^r 
refu3ing  to  obey  proclamations  for  departing  the  realm,  ms^y,  hy 
warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  be  committed  to  a  messengeir, 
in  order  to  their  being  conveyed  out  of  the  realm ;  but  if  $uch 
secretary  has  been  informed  that  an  excuse  or  reason  for  such  neg- 
lect or  refusal  is  alleged  by  the  alien,  he  shall  suspend  the  order  tjil 
the  same  has  been  heard  before  the  Privy  Council.  But  by  s^ct.  1 Q. 
qertaip  magistrates  and  officers  of  state,  merely  on  suspicion  that  ^i 
alien  is  a  dangerous  person,  may  commit  the  alien ;  and  one  of  ^e 
principal  Secretaries  of  State,  by  warrant  under  hjs  hapd  and  sea|, 
may  direct  such  alien  to  be  ordered  out  of  thet^ingdom,  without  be- 
ing heard  by  the  Privy  Conpcil  or  any  other  person.  We  are  far 
from  supposing  that  any  unnecessary  severity  was  intended,  but 
foreigners  may  perhaps  think  the  laws  of  the  country  strange,  if  an 
alien  merely  suspected  shopld  be  more  harshly  treated  than  one 
who  has  actually  neglected  or  refused  to  obey  a  proclamation.  Tbp 
whole  act  bears  marks  of  haste  and  unskilfuhiess. 

If  it  is  allowed,  that  acts  of  Parliament  are  framed  in  the  faulty 
manner  now  described,  it  signifies  little  how  the  evil  arises;  whether 
they  are  prepared  by  the  solicitors  to  the  different  public  boards,  by 
^uity  draftsmen  or  special  pleaders,  and  whether  it  happens  that 
want  of  time,  skill,  or  adequate  remuneiratiou  is  the  cause  of  their 
mal-formation.  It  is  qo  consolation  to  the  community  suffering  un- 
der any  particular  grievance,  to  be  informed  of  the  manner  in  which 
that  grievance  has  arisen.  Such  explanation  never  can  excuse  its 
existence,  much  Jea^  i^  continuance,  provided  it  is  practicable  tp 
removje  it. 

5.  The  last  and  most  powerful  cause  of  the  increase  and  imper-^ 
fection  of  acts  of  Parliament  arises  from  an  excessive  love  of 
legislation.  Weak  men  who  have  seats  in  either  House  are  so 
apt  to  be  pleased  with  their  own  noise  and  bustle ;  there  are  so 
many  applications  either  to  introduce  or  support  bills  Ifor  the  beiie$t 
of  i^istricts  or  bodies  of  men,  with  whom  members  of  Parliament 
are  connected ;  and  there  is  something  so  apparently  meritorious  in 
the  attempt,  however  unavailing  it  may  prove,  to  relieve  the  distress 
cr  difficulties  nnder  which  our  fellow-subjects  suffer,  that  to  abstam 
ftom  introducing  injudicious  Bills,  or  Bills  to  promote  private  in- 
tvest,  requires  no  ordinary  exertion  of  understanding  and  firmness* 
It  is  not  therefore  surprbing,  though  not  the  less  lament?ible,  that 
unceasing  asUQa^  3hpuM  thusJ^e  jonadeto  al(er  aqd  extend  the  re- 
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straints  of  law  by  those  very  persons  who  would  be  the  first  to 
admit  it  to  be  generally  true,  that  of  all  the  excesses  which  a  free 
government  can  commit,  an  excess  of  legislation  is  the  most  mis- 
chievous. Indisputable  and  supremely  important  as  this  principle 
is,  a  reference  to  the  Statute  book  will  shew,  that  it  has  never 
been  more  frequently  or  palpably  disregarded  than  in  recent  times. 
It  would  be  both  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  wade  through  all  the 
acts  where  this  violation  is  perceptible.  We  shall  content  ourselves 
with  the  following  specimen  of  regulating  statutes,  the  whole 
of  which  have  been  passed  in  the  present  reign:  8  Geo.  III.  c.  I?, 
for  regulating  the  wages  of  taylors ;  13  Geo.  III.  c.  68.  empower- 
ing magistrates  to  regulate  silk  manufacturers  ;  28  Geo.  III.  c.  ?• 
to  improve  gold  and  silver  lace  making;  28  Geo.  III.  c.  17-  for 
the  better  regulation  of  making  ounce  thread ;  32  Geo,  III.  c.  44. 
for  regulating  the  wages  of  silk  weavers ;  36  Geo.  III.  c.  60.  for 
regulating  the  making  of  buttons  ;  36  Geo.  III.  c.  85.  for  regu- 
lating  com  mills ;  44  Geo.  III.  c.  69.  for  regulating  the  linen  ma- 
nufacture of  Ireland,  and  c.  87.  of  the  same  act  for  regulating  the 
cotton  manufacture  of  England;  46  Geo.  III.  c.  59.  regulating 
the  packing  of  butter  in  Ireland ;  49  Geo.  lll.c.  IO9.  regulating  the 
woollen  manufacture;  and  53  Geo.  III.  c.  46.  regulating  the  but- 
ter trade  of  Ireland.  To  the  same  class  may  be  referred  28  Geo. 
III.  c.  57-  followed  by  several  others,  limiting  the  number  of  per- 
sons carried  on  the  outside  of  stage-coaches ;  and  an  act  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  reign,  the  exact  date  of  which  we  cannot 
recollect,  to  prevent  the  depasturing  of  forests^  commons,  and  open 
fields  with  sheep  and  lambs  infected  with  the  scab  or  man&^e ;  and 
43  Geo.  III.  c.  56.,  56  Geo.  III.c.  114.  and  57  Geo.  III.  c.  10. 
regulating  the  number  of  persons  to  be  taken  on  board  any  vessel 
from  this  country  to  America  according  to  its  tonnage.  If  we 
remember  right  a  bill  for  rendering  steam-boats  more  safe  for  pas- 
sengers was  thrown  oiit  in  the  House  of  liOrds  two  years  ago.  The 
Climbing  Boys  bill  was  thrown  out  in  the  same  House  during  the 
present  session;  and  Mr.  Bennett  immediately  announced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  his  intention  to  introduce  a  bill  for  regulating 
climbing,  as  he  could  not  abolish  it  altogether.  Another  has  since 
been  introduced  ftjr  the  regulation  of  country  bakers ;  and  a  third 
has  been  printed,  the  object  of  which  is  to  enable  the  grand  juries 
in  Ireland  to  present  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  a  sword  and 
dress  to  secure  proper  respect  for  the  person  of  the  coroners  of 
baronies  in  that  country.  Two  others,  one  for  providing  board 
and  lodging  for  certain  sorts  of  apprentices,  and  another  for  re- 
gulating the  numbers  on  clocks  and  watches,  have  actually  passed 
the  Commons  and  been  sent  up  to  the  Lords. 

We  do  not  think  it  would  be  altogether  respectful  to  enter  mote 
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minutely  into  an  examination  of  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  legist 
lature,  aUhough  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark^  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  select  a  session  in  the  whole  course  of  our  parliamentary 
history  in  which  so  great  a  number  of  public  bills  have  made  their 
appearance  in  the  two  Houses,  and  more  especially  in  the  House 
of  Commons/  where  individual  members  appear  in  this  respect 
to  be  too  much  relieved  from  that  restraint  which  ought  to  be  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  judgment  and  gravity  of  the  assembled 
body.  Many  bills  introduced  bear  unequivocal  marks  of  never 
having  been  maturely  considered  either  in  their  immediate  or  re- 
mote effects:;  They  make  their  appearance  in  the  House  nobody 
knows  hovi'y  and  it  seems  a  good  deal  to  depend  upon  the  accident 
of  their  attracting  or  escaping  observation  whether  they  are  lost  or 
carried.  '  But  it  does  not  now  seem  to  enter  into  the  contemplation 
of  any  one,  that  the  reputation  of  a  member  of  parliament  is  inti- 
mately coupled  with  the  character  of  the  bills  he  proposes.  Before 
this  course  of  legislation  proceeds  farther,  we  beg  leave  respectfuHy 
but  decidedly  to  protest  against  it.  The  shape  in  which  it  usually 
displays  itself  is  that  of  regulating  acts,  and  they  involve  almost 
every  objectionable  quality  which  public  laws  can  possess.  They 
begin  by  trenching  more  or  less  on  the  liberty  ofthe  subject,  which 
nothing  but  great  and  unquestionable  general  good  can  justify,  and 
in  the  end  do  nothing  but  produce  some  unmeaning  forms|  while 
their  substantial  enactments  remain  perfectly  nugatory.  They  en- 
deavour to  insure  that  fair  dealing  between  buyer  and  seller,  master 
and  servant,  which  they  neither  can  nor  ought  to  accomplish,  be- 
cause they  would  destroy  that  circumspection  which  every  persoii 
should  be  pbliged  to  exercise  in  the  management  of  his  own  affairs: 
and  they  make  the  law  of  the  land  intricate  and  unequal,  by  subject- 
ing one  trade  or  occupation  to  restraint,  while  another,  where  there 
is  the  same  reason,  for  interference,  remains  unfettered. 

Were  Parliament  in  its  paternal  kindness  to  frame  a  separate  set  of 
rules  for  the  regulation  of  every  craft  or  employment,  exercised 
in  this  rich  and  trading  country,  it  would  make  our  municipal  institu^ 
tions  irksome  beyond  endumnce,  and  produce  infinitely  more  incon- 
venience, fraud,  and  oppression  than  they  were  intended  to  remove. 
On  the  ground  therefore  of  acts  of  regulation  being  mischievous  in 
themselves,  and  affording  encouragement  to  others  ofthe  same  sort, 
we  feel  an  insurmountable  objection  to  the  whole  order,  without  ex- 
cepting even  that  which  was  mtroduced  last  year  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  favour  of  children  employed  m  cotton  manufactures,  though 
it  is  by  far  the  strongest  case  for  interference  which  has  yet  oc- 
curred. The  laws  respecting  passengers  by  coaches  and  ships 
are  liable  to  the  same  observation.  If  the  Common  law  was 
insufficient  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  subject,  why  should  not  a 
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general  eBaoUnent  have  been  made,  daclarlog  that  the  ownero  of 
coaches  and  vessels  should  be  bound  under  certain  pains  and  pe- 
nalties to  carry  passengers  in  safely  to  their  destination^  accoid* 
ing  to  the  express  or  implied  conditions  entered  into  between  the 
contracting  partiesi  without  prescribing  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
done,  to  which  constant  experience  shews  that  little  or  no  attentioa 
is  paid?  The  laws  respecting  passengers  to  America  are  parti- 
cularly worthy  of  attention,  as  illustrating  what  will  always  happen 
when  Parliament  exceeds  its  proper  province.  It  is  well  known 
that  these  acts  were  occa»oned  by  the  insufficient  accommodatioa 
of  passengers,  which,  wherever  emigration  prevails,  will  now  and 
then  inevitably  happen.  By  the  first  acton  the  subject,  the  captain 
was  only  allowed  to  take  one  passenger  on  board  for  every  2i  tons 
of  the  ship's  burden.  These  2i  were  by  the  second  act  increased 
to  5,  and  by  the  third  were  reduced  to  l|  for  every  adult,  or  3 
children  under  14«  So  that  in  ISlTy  a  ship-master  was  permitted 
to  take  on  board  JO  children  under  14,  where  the  year  before  be 
was  permitted  to  take  only  1.  Which  of  these  regulations  is  the 
best  ?  Some  of  them  must  of  necessity  have  been  bad,  and  all  of 
them  together  have  probably  aggravated  the  very  distress  they  w«re 
meant  to  alleviate.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  acts  in  favour 
of  Saving  Banks.  When  these  institutions  first  came  into  notice, 
greater  eX;pectations  were  raised,  than,  excellent  as  they  are,  diej 
will  probably  be  found,  in  every  instance,  to  justify.  Among  their 
other  patrons  was  the  late  Mr.  Gieorge  Rose,  who  mainly  contri- 
buted to  the  passing  of  the  57  Geo.  III.  c.  130.  which  contains  a 
complete  plan  for  their  management,  to  which  they  are  all  obliged  to 
conform.  Greater  disservice  it  is  feared  could  not  have  been  done  to 
them.  The  utmost  that  was  required  was,  to  put  them  on  the  same 
footing  on  which  benefit  societies  were  jplaced  by  33  Geo.  III.  c. 
54.  sect.  10.  giving  them  a  preferable  claim  on  the  effects  of  any 
officer  of  the  society,  who  died  or  became  insolvent  with  any  of  the 
society's  money  in  fais  hands.  To  do  more  for  them  was  worse  thau 
letting  them  alone  alt(^ether.  Nothing  deadens  interest  so  mwh  as 
to  take  the  management  out  of  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  it  natu- 
rally belongs,  and  the  discussions  which  naturally  take  place  among 
the  members  of  such  a  society,  respecting  the  management  and  dis- 
posal of  its  funds,  are  among  the  chief  sprites  of  that  industry  aad 
economy  by  wiiich  the  savings  were  originally  effected.  Jndeed  it 
may  be  remarked  generally,  that  no  greater  mistake  in  legidadoa 
can  be  conmiitted,  than  to  treat  the  laboarii^  or  any  other  classes 
of  sodety,  as  incapable  of  the  superintendence  of  dieir  own  con- 
cerns :  for  they  as  well  as  their  superiors,  when  gailty  of  thought- 
lessness or  vice,  ought  to  be  left  to  h&L  the  consie^ences  of  their 
own  misconduct. 
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VTe  $f9  sware  that  tbk  opinioii  wiU  not  neel  wUf  ike  appro- 
Mk^ioa  of  many  whoae  private  character  we  respect,  and  the 
xftotives  of  whose  public  conduct  we  admire;  hat  we  canaot,  upon 
uay  sound  principle  we  have  yet  discovered^  a^^rove  of  the  spirit 
of   those  lawsy  some  of  which  have  passed  and  others  are  in  con- 
fcemplationi  by  which  the  comforts  of  bankrupts,  felons,  and  dis- 
cMPderly  persops  are  to  be  increased  ami  their  punishment  mitigated, 
and  certain  employments  deemed  noisome  or  unhesdthy  to   be 
forcibly  abolished  by  legislative  interference.    If  these  attempts  to 
reform  by  kind  treatment  and  the  bestowment  of  additional  com- 
fort should  ultimately  succeed,  we  shall  be  among  the  number  of 
those  who  will  most  nnfeignedly  r^oice  at  it ;  but  the  amendment 
of  society,  by  reUxing  the  vigour  of  t^e  law  exactly  in  proportion 
as  those  who  are  amenal^le  to  it  become  degraded,  is  an  expecta- 
tion which  neither  experience  nor  reflection  will  suffer  us  to  enter- 
tain.    But  as  we  do  not  approve  of  a  rapid  departure  from  the 
Mfholesome  misterity  of  our  ancient  laws  on  the  one  hand,  we  beg 
it  to  be  under8too<l  that  we  are  not  the  advocates  of  mdiscriminate 
and  extreme  rigour  on  the  other.    Experience  and  the  change  of 
times  may  shew  considerable  alterations  of  them  to  be  necessary, 
but  we  cannot  help  entertaining  alarm,  when  we  observe  that  those 
by  whom  such  alterations  are  most  zealously  promoted  are  persons 
more  remakable  for  excellence  of  intention  than  of  understanding, 
auid  who  instead  of  confining  themselves  to  prii^te  acts  of  charity 
where  kind  affections  caiuiot  be  too  much  indulged,  step  into  the 
place  of  statesmen  and  l^tslators  where  such  feelings  are  peculiarly 
apt  to  mislead  them.     Of  all  innovators  in  law,  those  who  by  way 
of  distinction  are  denominated  benevolent  men,  are  the  most  dan- 
gerous because  die  most  popular,  while  he  who  justly  aspires  to  the 
character  of  a  great  legislator,  must  be  content  to  be  one  of  the 
most  ill-requited  of  all  dbe  benefactors  of  his  country.     Like  the 
influence  of  winter  on  die  vegetable  vtwrld,  the  salutary  and  fructi- 
fying nature  of  his  measures  will  be  abundantly  disclosed  in  ifaeir 
ttltimate  effects,  but  the  appearance  they  present  at  the  moment  of 
their  adoption  is  almost  invariably  sevirae  andnninvitiDg;  and  tiK>se 
who  dd^t  in  the  sudden  and  transient  changes  prodnced  by  a 
more  artificial  and  imposing  system,  iductantly  acknowledge  thw 
beneficence.    His  acts  are  all  of  a  simple  -and  imassBming  kind, 
and  he  displays  no  ^{uality  calculated  eilbar  to  enga^  the  admira^ 
tloB  of  the  b^,  or  the  a&cdons  of  the  vidgar.    He  forces  ao 
new  branch  of  trade,  nor  supports  any  declining  mnnnfactaFe,  and 
however  acutely  ou  auny  occasions  he  may  feel  as  a  man  'for  the 
partial  or  general  distress  of  the  coontry,  his  doty  as  a  statesaum 
may  oblige  him  to  withhold  any  legislative  assistance.     He  is 
obliged  to  aiaintain  jtfae  lights  af  the  absent  and  miprnteading^  in 
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-otrpondi<m  to  the  present  and  importunate  ;  to  ineurthe  hfttred  of 
powerful  individuals  and  corporations,  for  resisting  claims  <;ontrarj 
-to  the  good  of  the  community  at  large;  and  will  always  prefer 
.  sure,  steady,  and  progressive  improvement  to  splendid  but  transient 
prosperity. 

-  Even  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  accidental  or  local  calamity,  or 
.commercial  difficulty,  the  pressure  can  scarcely  ever  be  so  great 
as  to  justify  legislative  interposition.  If  such  cases  ex»t,  it  is  onlv 
'when  the  safety  of  the  whole  political  fabric  is  endangered,  and 
-even  then  consequences  generally  result  from  it,  which  the  most 
penetrating  mind  could  not  have  anticipated.  More  striking  in- 
stances of  this  cannot  be  given  than  the  43d  of  Elizabeth  for  the 
.relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  Bank  Restriction  act  in  1797*  It  is 
•possible  that  these  laws,  at  the  time  they  were  passed,  may  have 
been  absolutely  necessary.  On  that  point  no  opinion  is  here  ex- 
pressed, and  they  are  only  quoted  to  shew,  that  unless  forced  upon 
us  by  lawful  necessity,  there  is  hardly  any  temporary  exertion  or 
suffering  which  it  would  not  have  been  wiser  to  undergo,  than  to 
pass  laws  which  counteract  the  main  springs  which  govern  human 
.conduct.  The  first  of  these  laws,  which  is  suggested,  by  the  able 
author  of  the  Letter  to  Mr.  Peel,  to  have  arisen  from  extreme 
distress,  occasioned  by  the  temporary  inadequacy  of  the-  price  of 
labour,  has  in  the  issue  caused  more  legislation,  litigation,  national 
impoverishment,  and  individual  misery,  than  perhaps  any  single 
law  which  ever  was  promulgated.  The  efi'ects  of  the  second, 
have  in  some  respects,  followed  still  more  rapidly.  During  the  %\ 
years  the  last  has  existed,  including  the  acts  for  restricting  cash  pay- 
ments by  the  Banks  of  England  and  Ireland,  the  suspension  of 
the  prohibition  of  the  negociation  of  promissory  notea  under  a 
limited  sum,  the  permission  to  bankers  in  Scotland  to  issue  notes 
under  a  certain  amount,  those  respecting  Bank  tokens,  and  the 
selling  of  the  gold  coin  of  the  realm  for  more  than  its  nominal 
amount  in  Bank  notes,  all  of  which  owe  their  origin  to  it,  the 
Bank  Restriction  act  has  already  been  followed  by  46  others. 
The  full  development  of  these  two  enactments  has  probably  not  yet 
taken  place,  but  the  effect  they  have  already  had  on  the  afiairs  of 
the  country,  and  laborious  investigations  they  have  occasioned  both 
.in  Parliament  and  in  print,  forcibly  recals  Livy's  observation  of 
the  Roman  people,  '  deinde  ut  magis  magisque  lapsi  sint,  turn  ire 
coeperint  pnecipites,  donee  ad  haec  tempora,  quibus  nee  vitia 
nostra  nee  remedia  pati  possumus,  perventum  est.' 

Having  said  so  much  of  the  love  of  legislation,  and  the  alarming 
pitch  to  which  it  is  now  carried,  we  cannot  quit  the  subject  without 
observing  that  the  evil  could  not  have  proceeded  so  far  as  it  has 
if  the  two  houses  of  parliament  had  faithfully  dischai^ed  their  duty. 
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We  are  far  From  andervaliimg^tbe  extraordioai^  talents  and  ihdostry 

displayed  by  many  of  their  indmdual  members^  but  we  cannot  help 

thinking  that  the  business  of  legislation  is  usually  conducted  with  si 

degree  of  carelessness  extremely  criminal;  :Many  bills  of  great  gene* 

ral  or  local  importance  never  receive  any  attention  at  all ;  and  vrben 

they  do^  what  is  called  the  principle  of  the  bill  is  commonly  the 

only  part  of  it  which  members  deign  to  discuss,  leaving  any  blunder 

in  the  detail  or  unconstitutional  clause  which  it  contains  to  be 

discovered  out  of  doors,  or  afterwards  detected  when  produced 

in  courts  of  law.    The  fact  mentioned  by  Lord  Stanhope,  in  the 

House  of  Lords,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1814,  that  by  a  particular 

statute  the  punishment  of  fourteen  years  transportation  was  to  be 

inflicted  for  a  particular  offence,  '  and  that  upon  conviction  one 

half  thereof  should  go  to  the  informer  and  the  other  to  the  king/ 

is  a  strong  illustration  of  it.    The  act  has  not  come  within  our  own 

observation ;  but  if  true,  every  one  is.  aware  how  the  circumstance 

must   have  happened.    The  original  punishment  was  probably  a 

fine^  for  which,  in  the  last  stage  of  the  bill,  some  member  sud* 

denly  substituted  transportation,  without  he  or  any  one  else  ex* 

amining  the  bill  to  discover  what  subsequent  alterations  the  pre- 

vious  one  had  rendered  necessary.     In  the  sapie  way,  the  bill  for 

facilitating  dispatch  of  business  on  the  Equity  side  of  the  Court 

of   Exchequer  passed  in  silence  through  both  bouses  as  a  mere 

regulating  act,  though,  considering  what  it  was,  and  the  precedent 

it  may  afford  for  future  alterations  in  the  courts  of  King's  >Bench 

and   Common  Pleas,  it  certainly  deserved  as  much  consideration 

as  the  bill  for  appointing  a  Vice  Chancellor,  which  created  so 

much  discussion.*    The  5.3  Geo.  IIL  c.  ]  60.  respecting  Unita* 

rians,  crept  through  in  the  same  manner.     We  by  no  means  wish 

to   bring  the  principle  of  the  bill  into  question,  but  may  without  • 

giving  offence  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  it  is  extremely  singular 

and  inconsistent,  that  the  Test  Act  should  remain  unrepealed,  and 

the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  produce  almost  every  year  so 

keen  debates  in  parliament  without  being  granted,  and  yet  that 

this  act,  winch  is  perhaps  more  dangerous  to  various  institutions 

in  Church  and  State  than  both  of  them  put  together,  should  have 

passed  through  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  apparently  unnoticed 

or  disregarded,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  of  Chester 

*  Since  writing  the  above  this  has  actually  taken  place,  and  a  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons  to  regulate  the  courts  of  King's  Bench  and  Common 
pleas,  which,  if  we  understand  one  of  its  provisions  as  it  affects  motions  for  new  trials, 
•would  produce  one  of  the  roost  important  changes  in  these  courts  which  thej  have 
undergone  since  their  institution.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  it  will  not  be  pressed  till 
next  session,  and  by  that  means  receive  a  degree  of  cousideration  which  every  im- 
portant proposed  change  in  the  law  ought  to  meet  with* 
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tmly  dedarii^y  islieii  it  ww  read  te  tUrd  dmc  ia  the  House 
of  Xintb  at  so  late  a  period  >ef  the  sesaioo  as  the  20di  of  Julj, 
^  that  it  was  not  called  for  by  aay  pains  or  penalties  sought  to  he 
inflicted  hy  the  Church  of  En^nd*'— ^HansarcJ's  Debates,  voL 
Kxvi.  p.  1222. 

One  cannot  help  perceiving  that  ni«ch  of  the  precipitation  and 
ivant  of  discussion  here  complained  of,  is  caused  or  countenanced 
by  the  practice  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown.  No  reflection  is 
here  intended  to  be  conveyed  against  any  individual  or  particular 
administration.  The  mischief  is  of  too  great  magnitude  to  be  pro- 
duced by  any  set  of  men^  and  nothmg  but  a  ooasideraUe  alterabon 
in  the  management  of  public  business  can  remove  it.  Those 
who  flU  posts  of  high  trust  and  confidence  in  this  county  have 
so  many  arduous  duties  to  perform,  especially  during  the  sitting  of 
parliament,  that  many  of  them  are  performed  ill,  and  diat  of  le* 
gislation  infinitely  the  worst.  A  bill  is  scarcely  ever  brought  in 
by  government  until  it  can  be  no  longer  postponed  or  avoided,  and 
then  it  is  passed  so  hastily  diat  sufficient  time  for  the  eiLamination 
of  it  is  not  afforded  to  the  legislature.  If  it  is  asked  why  any  par- 
ticular enactment  has  not  already  been  proposed,  the  reply  usually 
is,  that  it  will  be  time  enough  to  legislate  when  the  occasion  calls 
for  it,  and  when  at  last  the  occasicm  does  call  for  it,  the  excuse 
for  precipitation  is  that  unless  immediately  passed,  the  public  ser- 
vice will  suffer.  If  there  is  no  particular  fault  to  be  found  with 
it  idl  is  well,  if  not,  another  act  is  passed  the  same  or  following 
year,  to  repeal,  saspend,  or  amend  it.  In  this  way  those  who 
are  in  <^5ces  of  rG3ponsibility  shew  an  example  of  hurry  and  n^ 
ligenoe,  whieh  those  who  have  less  excuse  are  not  slow  to  follow, 
and  if  those  who  prepare  bills  are  in  haste  to  introduce  them,  the 
House  often  shews  as  gvept  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  cor- 
Tectioo,  amendment  or  r^ectioe  of  l^islative  meaanres  is  oltea 
thought  ioo  imostentaetious  or  tedious  a  task  to  be  undertaken  by 
4hoae<veiy  persons  who  prodigalty  exhaust  every  faculty  of  mind  and 
iaody  in  the  examinaiUoB  and  prosecution  of  A&  most  trifling  party 
question.  In  the  House  of  Commons  in  {xuticalar,  it  has  <^ten 
lieen  aUeged  that  towards  the  coaclusion  of  the  session,  it  is  possible 
fer  a  member  acquainted  with  pariiameotary  practice  to  cany 
a  1^1  flirough  the  House  almost  before  any  notice  can  be  taken  lof 
it,  and  that  the  Upper  House  is  tfie  only  place,  especially  if  it 
is  a  local  or  private  one,  where  it  has  the  least  chance  of  under- 
going tcandid  examination.  In  this  point  ^  view  at  has  always 
appeared  to  us  that  this  latter  branch  of  the  f^slature  is  of 
incalculable  value.  Bad  as  the  state  of  our  laws  is,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  interfeoeoce  of  the  House  of  Pee»  in  cbed^iug 
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the  iiaBty  and  capricieilis  spirit  of  I^gislatioii  occasionally  shewn 
by  the  Commons^  it  would  have  been  a  great  deal  wcMrse*  la 
watching  the  bills  that  are  ia  pro^ess^  the  L^rd  Chaivoellor, 
is  s<Bipt>osed^  from  his  office^- to  be  fiarticularly  vigilanti  which 
duty  the  extraordiiiary  talents^  industry  and  experience  of  the 
present  possessor  of  d^it  exalted  office  have  envied  him  to  per^ 
form  in  a  very  admirable  manner;  and  in  so  doing,  be  doog 
with  the  late  Duke  of  Noifolk,  Lord  Lauderdale,  Lord  GrenvtUe^. 
the  late  Lord  Stanhope,  with  all  bis  peculiarities,  and  some  others^ 
have  done  distinguii^ed  though  unpretending  service  to  their  coui^ 
try,  and  well  discharged  the  trust  which  as  hereditary  counseUora 
of  the  crown  their  sovereign  bad  confided  to  them.  We  have  said 
thus  much  for  the  purpoise  of  paying  our  tri^uDe  of  gitatiitude  to  a 
species  of  merit  neither  known  nor  appreciated  as  it  ought  to  be, 
and  ^hidi,  as  peculiarly  becoming  the  dignity  of  the  House  of. 
Peers,  we  should  wish  to  see  mc»'e  generally  displayed  by  thai 
dtstingnished  body.  To  the  class  of  noble  persons  just  mentiooed^. 
no  adequate  successors  have  hitherto  appeared;  and  if  when  they 
are  gone  none  should  arise  to  supply  their  place,  then  one  of 
those  unperceived  changes  will  have  taken  place  which  are  gra^ 
dually  passing  on  all  human  institutions,  by  which  its  imbstaace  is 
materially  altered  while  its  appearance  remains  the  same^ 

We  have  now  concluded  what  has  occurred  to  us  on  the  present 
size  of  the  statutes  an'd  reports  in  courts  of  law,  and  on  the  rate  at 
which  they  are  increasing.  We  trust  we  have  do^e  so  without 
offence,  without  exaggeration,  and  without  using  any  ex- 
pression tending  to  bring  into  disrepute  either  the  law  or  the  legis- 
lature. Nothing  at  least  could  have  been  more  foreign  to  the 
wishes  and  sentiments  we  entertain.  A  regular  series  of  our  acts 
of  fmrliament  and  the  reports  of  the  most  important  judgmients 
which  have  been  given  in  our  courts  of  law,  we  believe  to  be  the 
most  splendid  and  complete  records  of  their  refi^otive  kinds  which 
any  coimti^,  either  in  encief»t  or  modern  times,  has  ever  yet  .-pos-* 
sessed.  It  is  our  sineere  and  ardent  admiration  of  them  which  faaa 
alone  induced  us  to  make  lliese  observations,  with  a  view  to  re- 
move ancient  imperfections  or  at  Jeast  to  prevent  the  spread  4>f 
modem  abuses.  We  have  anaiously  abstained,  especially  with 
regard  to  reports,  from  proposing  any  ,plaii  by  whieh  in  our  opi- 
nion the>evil  mi^  be  rectified.  Undigested  proposals  of  this  sort 
are  more  fre(juently  detrimental  than  beneficial,  and  the  fhist  sure 
step  to  furacticableTeform  is  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  the  alleged  grievance,  and  to  promote  candid  ioquiry  into  its 
nature  and  amount.  Of  one  thing,  however,  we  are  certain,  that 
any  alteration  that  might  be  adopted,  would  be. preferable  to  the 
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journals  of  tfale  daily  proceediugs  in  aH  the  courts  of  law  and 
equity,  which,  in  the  shape  of  reports,  are  constantly  issuing  from 
the  press,  and  if  no  better  plan  could  be  devised,  it  would  be  a 
great  relief  even  to  take  back  Lord  Coke's  *  four  discreet  and 
learned  professors  of  the  law,'  to  report,  rather  than  keep  14, 
who  are  not  likely  to  be  all  learned  professors,  and  who  woold 
ruin  their  own  trade  if  they  exercised  discretion.  There  is  one 
class  of  persons  peculiarly  qualified  in  this  respect  to  render  service 
to  the  state,  from  whom  we  should  have  expected  more  than  they 
have  ever  yet  performed; — we  mean  ex-chancellors  and  judges, 
many  of  whom  retain  the  most  complete  possession  of  their 
powers,  and  whose  knowledge  of  business  and  experience  of  the 
world  would  enable  them  during  a  few  years  of  retirement  to  con- 
fer more  permanent  benefit  on  the  law  dian  all  their  precedii^ 
course  of  active  service.  But  from  whatever  cause  it  arises, 
whether  from  that  necessity  for  repose  which  generally  succeeds 
constant  and  severe  exertion,  whether  habit  disinclines  them  to 
an  alteration  of  rules  and  practice  with  which  they  have  become 
familiar,  or  whether  it  is  that  age  freezes  that  activity  and  energy 
which  are  requisite  to  project  and  forward  any  amendment  how- 
ever cautious,  the  fact  itself  is  indisputable.  ^  Young  men,'  says 
Lord  Bacon,  ^  care  not  to  innovate,  which  draws  unknown  in- 
conveniencie^,  use  extreme  remedies  at  first,  and  that  which 
doubleth  all  errors,  will  not  acknowledge  or  retract  them •  Men 
of  age  object  too  much,  consult  too  long,  adventure  too  little, 
and  repent  too  soon/ 

Neither  have  we,  in  the  course  of  the  observations  we  have 
made  on  the  size  and  intricacy  of  the  Statute  book,  made^  any 
specific  proposal  by  which  in  our  opinion  these  objections  to  it 
might  be  removed.  It  is  possible  that  some  such  general  revision 
or  arrangement  of  it  as  that  which  was  contemplated  by  Lord 
Stanhope  may  hereafter  be  proposed,  which  it  would  be  expe- 
dient to  adopt,  but  we  have  no  sanguine  expectation  of  any  such 
appearing.  We  rather  think*  that  a  less  adventurous  course  would 
lead  more  safely  and  expeditiously  to  the  desired  object,  and  that 
instead  of  throwing  the  Statute  law  all  at  once  into  a  new  form, 
it  would  be  better  to  recast  it  gradually,  by  taking  care  that  all  the 
enactments  which  hereafter  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, should  be  as  permanenty  general  and  intelligible  as  possi- 
ble. If  this  rule  in  drawing  u^  acts  of  parliament  were  rigidly 
observed,  and  none  but  such  as  possessed  this  character  were 
suffered  to  pass,  all  well  grounded  complaints  against  them  would 
speedily  disappear.  The  perpetual  enactment,  suspension,  repeal, 
and  re-enactment  of  laws  is  equally  discreditable  to  the  legislature 
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and  ittconvenient  to  the  subject.  A  stronger  iustdnce  of  ihis  can- 
not be  given  than  the  Irish  Grand  Jury  Presentment  Bill,  which  is 
evidently  one  of  the  most  important  measures  ever  tried  affecting 
that  country,  and  about  which  no  vacillation  after  it  vias  once  de- 
termined on  otight  to.  have  been  evinced.  TImt  bill,  however,  wa» 
passed  in  1817,  suspended  last  session  of  parliament  till  the  end  oi 
that  session,  and  noti(;e  of  a  further  suspension  again  given  in  the 
beginning  pf  this,  thus  leaving  it  doubtful  how  many ^  more  suspen- 
sions may  yet  take  place,  or  whether  the  bill  may  not  eventually  be 
abandoned  altogether.  On  particular  enactments  instead  of  gene^^ 
ral  ones  we  have  already  delivered  an  opinion,  and  cannot  help  re« 
peating  our  unqualified  disapprobation  of  the  prevailing  practice 
of  legislating  in  detail  instead  of  in  the  gross.  A  statute  can. 
scarcely  be  too  general  in  its  application  to  the  subjects  to  which 
it  relates,  or  too  complete  in  itself,  so  as  to  supersede  all  neces* 
sity  of  recourse  to  antecedent  ones.  By  this  means  whenever 
the  subject  of  Insolvent  Debtors,  Fisheries,  Election  of  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  Quarantine,  or  any  sujch  general  head  of  law, 
came  under  consideration,  the  various  provisions  which  lie  scat^  . 
tered  in  the  Statute  book  would  be  repealed,  and  one  systematic 
enactment  substituted  in  their  stead.  This  has  to  a  certain  extent 
been  done  in  the  Revenue  Consolidation  Act,  £7  Geo.  111.  c.  — , 
28  Geo.  III.  c.  38,  for  consolidating  the  acts  respecting  the  ex- 
portation of  live  sheep  and  unwrought  wool,  and  .52  Geo.  III.  c. 
143,  for  reducing  into  one  act  the  offences  against  the  revenue 
punishable  with  death..  The  game  laws  again  brought  before  par- 
liament this  session  afford  one  of  the  best  possible  opportunities 
of  exemplifying  such  a  plan  of  legislation.  The  subject  of  game 
is  one  where  the  various  subsisting  enactments  are  exceedingly  nu- 
merous and  intricate,  where  no  precipitation  is  required,  and  where  a 
couutry-geutleman  of  liberal  mind  and  industry  would  do  great  credit 
to  himself  and  benefit  to  the  country  by  incorporating  them  into  one 
act,  the  whole  provisions  of  which  should  at  once  be  deliberately 
settled  l>y  the  legislature*  We  regret  that  Mr.  Brand's  bill  should 
have  disappointed  the  expectation  which  the  occasion  naturally 
excited,  and  that  if  it  had  passed  it  would  have  left  all  the  com- 
plicated regulations  on  poaching,  and  other  branches  of  the  subject, 
in  tlie  same  unsatisfactory  state  in  which  they  now  are. 

It  is  unquestionably  tru^  that  it  would  require  much  time  and  cau- 
tion to  fram^  such  general  acts  so  as  neither  to  fall  short  of  their  in- 
tention nor  exceed  it;  but  that  is  precisely  one  of  the  chief  benefits 
we  should  expect  to  result  from  theenactment  of  laws  of  this  descrip^ 
tion.  More  time  and  talents  would  be  required  to  draw  them; 
attention  to  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  would  be  enforced,  and 
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an  end  pnt  to  the  passing  of  acts  as  tenponuy  eipedients,  wlndi 
is  the  chief  cause  of  aH  the  mischief.  If  onlj  one  of  ibese  passed 
erery  single  or  alternate  session  it  would  be  a  great  step  towards 
the  o[!ject  in  view,  and  the  Statute  book  woold  thus,  like  a 
troubled  fountain^  gradoallj  work  itself  clear.  With  whatever  is 
done  we  shall  rest  satisfied,  provided  it  really  tends  to  simplify 
and  methodize  the  laws  under  which  we  live,  uid  to  contimie  the 
practice  of  them  in  the  rank  of  a  liberal  profession,  which  if 
things  go  on  as  they  now  do  it  cannot  long  remain.  Hie  task 
is  so  difficult  and  important  that  we  should  be  sorry  to  see 
it  fall  into  the  hands  of  inadequate  and  bold  projectors,  who 
quote  from  eveiy  code  ancient  and  modem,  whatever  suits  their 
own  views,  without  reference  to  the  existing  institutions  or  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  and  whose  views  are  materially  in- 
fluenced by  the  clamour  created  by  newspaper  speculations,  die 
chief  writers  in  which  frequently  express  themselves  with  a  de- 
gree of  dogmatism  and  arrogance  unequalled  in  any  other  publica- 
tions. That  public  feeling,  when  unequivocally  conveyed  through 
.such  a  channel,  deeply  deserves  attention,  there  can  be  no  dispute; 
but  it  did  not  require  the  confirmation  which  the  recent  history 
of  the  Insolvent  Act  affords  to  convince  us,  that  those  changes 
of  feeling  are  so  rapid  as  to  deserve  far  less  weight  in  questions 
of  legislation  than  in  any  other  instance.  Those  upon  whom  $o 
difficult  and  important  a  duty  naturally  devolves  are  men  of  ac- 
knowledged rank  and  established  reputation,  whose  minds  have 
been  enlarged  by  study  and  corrected  by  experience  \  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  if  upon  a  full  and  fair  inquiry  into  the  sulgect 
which  we  have  now  brought  under  review,  such  persons  should 
be  satisfied  that  the  country  demands  their  assistance^  the  cbini 
will  not  be  made  upon  them  in  vain. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Mimoires  pour  servir  cLtHiUoirede  la  RevoLitim 
de  Saint  Domingue.  Par  le  Lieutenant  G^dral  Baron  Pamphile 
de  Lacroix,  &c.     Tom.  II.     Paris.     1819- 

2.  History  of  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo^  from  its  First  Disco^erf 
hf  Columbm  to  the  present  period.    London.     1818. 

3.  Ueflexionssur  les Noirs et  les Blancsyla Civilization  de  FJfriqvey 
le  Royaume  d'Hayti,  6fc.  Relation  de  la  Fete  de  S.  ill.  i» 
Heine  d'Hayti^  &;c.  Par  le  Baron  de  Vastey,  Secretaire  da 
Roi  au  Cap  Henry. 

4.  Almanack  Royal  d'Hayti.     1818. 
'HE  abolition  of  negro  slavery,  and  the  civilization  of  this  Ion; 

oflpressed  race  of  human  beings,  will  [NrofaaUy,  in  after-2^% 
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be  constdefed  to  dale  from  the  era  of  the  French  Revolution.  In" 
the  midst  of  aU  the  mischief  and  misery  occasioned  by  the  eruptiou 
of  that  volcano  of  the  moral  worlds  the  first  germ  of  negro  emancii 
pation  was  unintentionally  planted  in  the  ialand  of  St.  Domingo^ 
where  it  originated,  and  from  vi4ience  it  can  faardlj  fail  to  spread  it» 
roots,  in  the  coura^  of  no  very  distant  period,  through  the  whole  of  the 
archipelago  of  the  Antilles :  nor  is  it  likely  to  confine  its  growth* 
to  the  islands  of  the  western  hemisphere,  when  the  commerce  o^ 
Hayti  shall  cross  the  Atlantic  in  Haytian  ships,  and  open  a  com^ 
munication  with  the  native  soil  of  the  negro  race. 

Without  meaning  to  undervalue  the  exertions  that  have  been  made 
for  abolishing  the  odious  traffic  in  human  beii^s,  we  may  yet  bei 
permitted  to  doubt  whether  much  real  benefit  has  been  experienced 
in  Africa,  from  any  of  the  measures  adopted  in  Europe.  The 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade  by  us,  while  other  countries  were  per-' 
mitted  to  carry  it  on,  was,  in  every  respect,  a  positive  aggravation  of 
aegro  suffering.  The  uise  and  humane  regulations  of  the  English 
trade  had  softened  the  evils  of  the  middle  passage ;  but  the  total 
abolition,  wilihout  materially  diminishing  the  numerical  amount  of 
slavery,  added  immeasurably  to  its  misery.  Under  the  regulated 
trade,  one  in  ten  perhaps  died  on  the  middle  passage ;  in  that  which 
has  succeeded  to  our  abolition  of  it,  scarcely  one  in  ten  survives  itv 
The  instances  of  atrocity  in  the  avaricious  and  merciless  traffickers^ 
engaged  at  present  in  this  abominable  trade,  are  shocking  to  hu-4 
nianity :  in  one  of  them  now  before  us,  it  is  stated  that  Sir  George 
Collier,  the  conunander.  of  a  squadron  now  on  the  coast  of  Africa^ 
boarded  a  Spanish  schooner  bound  for  the  Havannah,  five  days 
from  the  river  Naizareth,  situated  ixfew  minutes  to  the  southward  o( 
the  line,  just  enough  to  legalize  the  traffic.  Her  burden  was  only 
ninety  tons,  and  she  had  on  board  two  Itundred  and  fifty  slaves  I 
These  miserable  beings  were  wedged  together  between  the  decksy 
in  a  space  barely  thirty-two  inches  highy  the  males  ironed;  and  such 
was  the  heat  and  horrible  stench,  that  the  English  officer,  who  at- 
tempted to  examine  into  their  state,  could  not  remain  there  one 
minute,  from  the  apprehension  of  being  suffocated.  This  was  not 
all.  There  was  no  rice  on  board,  nor  any  means  of  subsisting  them 
beyond  forty-eight  hours ;  and  they  were  then  on  an  allowance  of 
water  of  one  pint  a  day,  served  out  half  in  the  momhig  and  half  in 
the  evenings  What  would  become  of  the  poor  creatures  it  was 
impossible  to  conjecture ;  die  vessel  was  not  far,  it  is  true,  from> 
Annabon,  but  this  miserable  island  affords  nothing  for  subsistence. 

Neither  has  humanity  gained  any  ihing.  by  the  transfer  of  the 
slave<»trade  from  the  prohibited  northern  latitudes,  to  the  legalized 
southern  latitudes : — In  fact,  however,  the  transfer  itself  is  merely 
nominal;  for  it  is  notorious  that  it  continues  to  be  vigorously  car-i 
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ried  on,  under  the  very  mnzzles  of  the  guns  of  our  forts,  by  Frencb, 
Spanish,  Portugueze,  and  above  all,  by  Americans ;  and  were  it 
not  so,  Uie  difference  in  the  march  of  a  coffila  from  the  interior  to 
any  part  of  the  western  coast,  whether  north  or  south  of  the  line, 
will  throw  but  little  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  native  slave- 
dealers.  The  loss  of  a  few  days  or  weeks  in  point  of  time,  .or 
of  a  few  lives  from  fatigue  or  sickness,  is  not  of  much  consequence 
to  these  dealers,  who  will  soon  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
new  channels  into  which  the  trade  is  turned  ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  every  negro  chief  is  perfectly  ready  to  second  their  efforts,  in 
smoothing  tl^  difficulties  which  the  interference  of  this  country 
may  have  occasioned.  ^ 

It  is  in  vain  therefore  to  hope  for  any  progress  in  the  civilization 
of  Africa,  so  long  as  the  slave-trade  shall  be  permitted  to  any  nation, 
either  to  the  north  or  the  south  of  the  line.  It  may  even  admit  of 
a  doubt  whether  the  complete  abolition  of  that  trade  would  pro- 
duce the  happy  effect  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  negro  popti- 
lation.  It  is  much  to  be  feared  diat,  as  soon  as  the  slave  shall  cease 
to  be  an  object  of  traffic,  he  will  again  become  the  object  of  super- 
stition; and  that  the  brutal  and  inhuman  rites  of  the  country  will  re- 
quire as  great  a  number  of  victims  for  the  sacrifice  of  life,  as  the 
trade  has  demanded  for  that  of  liberty.  To  civilize  the  Africans, 
therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  redeem  them  from  their  supersti- 
tions as  well  as  from  slavery ;  and  this,  we  conceive,  can  only  be  ef- 
fectually done  by  means  of  their  emancipated  brethren  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  by  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion  (without 
which  there  can  be  no  hope)  through  missionaries  of  their  own 
caste  sent,  as  they  unquestionably  will  be  sent,  from  that  island. 
Though  not  yet  ripe  for  this  purpose,  the  present  condition  of  the 
negro  and  mulatto  population  of  this  beautiful  spot,  compared  with 
what  it  recently  was,  siffords  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive lessons  ever  offered  to  the  contemplation  of  mankind. 

By  a  fortuitous  concurreiice  of  circumstances,  a  negro  population 
of  half  a  million  of  souls  has  received  the  blessings  of  liberty  and 
independence ;  and  their  conduct  in  this  new  condition  has,  after 
a  fair  experiment,  completely  set  at  rest  that  long  disputed  problem 
of  negro  inferiority,  by  evincing  the  fallacy  of  those  theories,  which 
would  place  him  in  the  lowest  link  of  the  chain  of  human  being, 
or  in  the  highest  »of  the  family  of  monkeys.  Such  idle  dreams 
ought  long  since  to  have  vanished.  It  is  now  indeed  well  known 
to  comparative  anatomists  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  structure  of 
the  negro  to  constitute  a  specific  difference,  and  that  all  mankind 
exhibit  but  oife  primitive  type;  that  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
epidermis,  which  is  but  skin-deep,  is  owing  chiefly  to  climate  and 
httbits  of  life ;  and  that  a  chaise  of  that  climate  and  those  habits, 
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with  three  or  four  crossings,  will,  in  the  course  of  a  century,  untwist 
the  negro's  hair,  and  lengthen  his  nose,  and  pare  down  his  lip^,  and 
blanch  his  skin  ;  just  as  the  Portugueze  of  Congo  and  Loango,  in 
about  the  same  lapse  of  time,  is  converted  into  a  negro.  The  at- 
bishop  Gregoire  in  his  treatise  *  De  la  Litt^rature  des  N^gres/  has 
brought  forward  a  multitude  of  examples  to  shew  that  the  intellec* 
tual  faculties  of  the  negro  race  are  by  no  means  inferior  to  those 
of  the  whites;  but  these  being  individual  cases  will  perhaps  be 
considered  as  exceptions  only.  We  have  now,  however,  incontro- 
vertible proof,  that  the  negro  is  not,  in  general,  wanting  in*  the  higher 
qualifications  of  the  mind ;  and  that,  with  the  same  advantages  of 
liberty,  independence  and  education  as  their  white  brethren  of  Eu* 
rope  or  America,  the  race  '  would  not  be  found  deticient  in  hearts 
pregnant  with  heroic  enei^ies,  and  hands  capable  of  wielding  the 
sword  of  war,  or  swaying  the  rod  of  empire.'  These  are  truths 
which  the  history  of  the  last  thirty  years  of  St.  Domingo  has  fully 
established;  and  blind  indeed  must  those  be  viho  foresee  not  the 
important  consequences^  that  must  result  from  them  to  the  West 
India  islands,  in  the  first  instance,  and,  in  due  succession  of  time, 
to  the  world  at  large. 

It  would  seem,  liowever,  that  we  are  exceedingly  disposed  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  what  is  passing  on  that  island,  which  has  resumed 
its  original  name  of  Haytu  We  hear  of  a  negro  king,  who  cadis 
himself  Henry  I, ;  of  a  negro  nobility,  with  titles  (not,  perhaps,  in 
the  very  best  taste,  though  taken  from  the  names  of  districts)  such 
as  Liin^onade,  Marmalade,  and  Terrierrouge,  at  which  we  are  apt 
to  smile ;  of  negro  generals  and  a  negro  clergy,  appearing  to  our 
distant  view  like  the  dramatis  personse  of  a  mock  tragedy.  A  closer 
inspection,  however,  will  convince  us  that  in  all  these  things  they 
are  but  imitating  us ;  and  a  dispassionate  survey  of  what  has  passed, 
and  is  now  actually  passing  in  St.  Domingo,  will  probably  chaiige 
our  feelings  of  contempt  into  those  of  respect.  The  works,  whose 
titles  are  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  will  enable  us  to  take 
such  a  survey.  We  have  no  intention,  however,  to  enter  into  a  de- 
tail of  the  murderous  transactions  which,  iq  the  struggle  for  liberty 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  efforts  for  rivetting  the  chains  of  slavery  . 
on  the  other,  were  too  frequently  indulged  in,  to  the  disgrace  of 
both  parties,  but  merely  to  offer  such  a  concise  narrative  of  events, 
as  may  serve  to  elucidate  the  characters  of  those  negroes  who  have 
acted  the  most  distinguished  parts  on  the  great  theatre  of  this  ex- 
traordinary revolution ;  to  bring  down,  to  the  present  time,  the  his- 
tory of  their  progress  in  literature,  and  the  arts,  and  to  exhibit  the 
state  of  society  as  it  exists  at  this  moment  in  St.  Domingo.  ^ 

When  the  French  revolution  broke  out,  the  colony  of  St.  Do- 
inii^o  hadattamed  the  summit  of  prosperity :  all- ranks >nd  coiidi- 
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tioBS  aad  eoloure  were  living  mluxury,  except  the  Ubooring  negtoe% 
whose  state  underwent  no  chtinge ;  but  from  the  moment  that  the 
madness  of  the  National  Assembly  o{  Paris  reached  the  city  of  thd 
Cape^  a  correspondent  frenzy  seized  on  the  minds  of  the  mofe 
wealthy  part  of  the  colonists.  In  the  midst  of  a  population  of  davesi 
which  outnumbered  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  proportioii  of 
•even  to  one^  they  planted  the  Tree  of  Liberty,  pulled  do\#n  the  le^ 
gitimate  authorities,  and  set  up  the  pernicious  doctrines  of  equality 
and  the  Rights  of  Man.  They  mounted  the  national  cockade^  and 
constituted  themselves  into  a  sort  of  military  government  in  imita- 
tion of  the  national  guard  of  France :  '  it  was  no  longer  enough/ 
says  the  Baron  de  Lacroix,  *  to  be  simply  an  officer,  a  colonel,  a 
general ;  every  commandant  of  the  national  guard  in  the  towns  ex« 
pected.to  have,  and  actually  took,  the  title  of  captaiurgenenU.  In 
the  midst  of  this  military  mania,  a  ridiculous  report  of  thoee  thou* 
sand  blacks  being  assembled  on  the  hills  which  command  the  city, 
with  a  view  to  pillage  it,  called  forth  a  detachment  of  the  national 
guard,  which,  after  a  fatiguing  march,  returned  with  a  vc^nteer 
mortally  wounded, — ^not  indeed  by  the  revolted  negroes  (whom 
they  never  saw,  because  they  did  not  exist)  but  by  his  own  cooin 
rad^.  Tlie  extreme  folly  of  this  expedition  was  fully  experienced 
when,  at  the  moment  of  the  actual  insurrection  of  these  people,  it 
was  discovered  that  those  who  had  served  as  guides  on  the  occasion, 
were  the  chief  instigators  and  leaders  of  the  revolt. 

The  madness  of  the  white  colonists,  however,  seemed  to  create 
but  little  or  no  sensation  among  the  negroes ;  bnt  the  people  of 
eolonr,  who  were  already  free,  and  at  least  equal  in  numbers  to  the 
white  population,  soon  set  up  their  claim  to  an  equality  of  rights  for 
their  whole  class.  A  mulatto  of  the  name  of  Lacombe  presented  a 
petition  to  the  proper  authorities, '  in  which  he  demanded,  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,'  all  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  man.  The  patriots  of  the  colony,  composed  chiefly  of 
what  were  called  petits-biancs,  or  the  overseers  of  estates,  shop- 
keepers, and  tradesmen,  who  hated  the  people  of  colour,  voted  the 
petition  tq  be  the  act  of  an  incendiary,  and  the  mulatto  was  con- 
demned to  the  gallows.  At  Petit-Goave,  a  respectable  planter  was 
lorn  in  pieces,  without  trial,  for  having  presented  a  petition  in  fa- 
vour of  the  persons  of  colour ;  and  all  who  had  signed  it  were  ba« 
nished  from  the  colony. 

These  violent  measures  against  a  wealthy,  and  in  general  a  respec- 
table, body  of  men,  were  followed  by  a  declaration  on  the  part  of 
the  self-constituted  general  assembly  of  whites, '  that  they  would 
rather  die  than  participate  their  political  rights  with  a  bastard  and 
degenerate  race/  This  race,  however,  had  powerful  advocates  of 
their  own  cast  in  France,  who  through  ^e  means  of  Brissot, 
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Fsyette^  and  Rbbespierrey  the  leading  members  of  the  societj^catled 
L'Amie  des  Noirs,  ultimately  procured  the  decree  of  the  Idth  of 
^ay>  J791y  by  which  ^all  people  of  colour  resident  in  the  French 
colonies,  born  of  free  parents,  i/rere  entitled  to,  as  of  right,  and 
should  be  allowed  the  enjoyment  of,  all  the  privileges  of  Franch 
eitizens/  It  was  on  this  occasion,  that  Robespierre  uttered  that 
memorable  exclamation,  which  at  once  seemed  to  put  an  end  to  all 
the  hopes  and  the  intrigues  of  the  colonial  planters  resident  in  Paris 
<— '  Perish  the  colonies  rather  than  sacrifice  one  iota  of  pur  prin*> 
ciples  !*  There  had  been  in  Paris  the  preceding  year  a  young  men 
of  colour,  of  the  name  of  Vincent  Og6,  whose  widowed  mother 
held  a  coffse-'plantation  in  St.  Domingo.  This  youth  deter^- 
niined,  by  force  of  arms,  to  cause  the  rights  of  citizenship  for  hif 
class  to  be  respected.  He  landed  secretly  at  the  Cape,  reached  his 
mother^s  dwelling,  and  was  joined  by  about  300  of  his  own  colour. 
They  were,  however,  soon  dispersed  or  made  prisoners  by  a  supe«- 
rior  force ;  Og^,  together  with  his  second  in  command,  a  mukitte 
of  the  name  of  Chavanne,  and  a  few  others,  escaped  with  difficulty 
into  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island,  but  were  basely  given  up  to 
their  enemies,  by  whom  they  were  secretly  tried  for  creating  9B 
insurrection,  and  condemned  to  suffer  death.  The  sentence  was 
as  follows: 

*  The  court  condemns  the  said  Vincent  Og6,  a  free  quarteron,*  of 
Dandon,  and  Jean  Baptiste  Chavanne,  a  free  quarteron,  of  La  Grande 
Riviere,  to  be  brought  by  the  public  executioner  before  the  great 
door  of  the  parish  church  of  that  city  (the  Cape),  and  there  uncovered, 
and  in  their  shirts,  with  ropes  about  their  necks,  on  their  bare  knees, 
and  bearing  each  in  his  hand  a  burning  torch  of  wax  of  the  ueight  of 
two  pounds,  to  confess  their  crime,  and  declare  in  a  loud  and  distinct 
voice,  that  wickedly,  rashly,  and  iil-advisedly  they  have  been  guilty  qf 
the  crimes  of  which  they  are  convicted,  that  they  repented  of  them, 
and  asked  pardon  of  God,  of  the  King  and  of  justice.  This  being  done, 
they  are  then  to  be  taken  to  the  Place  d'Armes,  and  to  the  opposite  side 
of  that  appropriated  for  the  execution  of  white  people,  and  have  their 
arms,  legs,  thighs,  and  ribs  broken,  alive,  upon  a  scaffold  erected  for  that 
purpose,  and  placed  by  the  executioner  on  wheels,  with  their  facias 
turned  towards  heaven,  there  to  remaih  as  long  as  it  shall  please  God 
to  preserve  life ;  after  this,  their  heads  to  be  severed  from  their  bodies 
and  exposed  on  stakes,  and  their  goods  confiscated,  kc' 

Two  days  after  this,  Jacques,  the  brother  of  Og6,  with  one  of 
his  companions,  shared  the  same  fate ;  twenty-one  were  hanged, 
aud  thirteen  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  life.  Thesje  judi- 
cial  massacres  created  the  utmost  horror  among  the  people  of 

•  A  quarteron,  according  to  the  sjstem  of  Franklin,  is  a  mulatto  who  may  have 
from  ninety. six  parts  of  white  and  thirty-two  of  black  blood,  to  seventy-one  parts  whi» 
and  fifty-sevan  black. 
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colour,  andy  by  changing  the  guilty  into  martyrs  of  liberty,  separated 
for  ever  the  class  of  mniattoes  from  that  of  the  Creoles ;  their  com- 
mon interests  as  proprietors  gave  way  to  fixed  hatred  and  vows  of 
vengeance,  and  even  the  ties  of  family  connectioas  were  from  that 
moment  totally  dissolved.  The  news  of  this  event  in  Paris  contri- 
buted mainly  to  the  decree  above  mentioned,  and  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  colonial  committee  of  plsUiters. 

If,  however,  the  legitimate  authorities  on  the  island  and  the 
Creole  population  had  not  followed  the  example  of  the  niother- 
country,  in  promoting  civil  discord  atnong  themselves,  engaging  in 
ferocious  and  sanguinary  contests,  seducing  the  king's  troops  from 
their  allegiance,  and  indulging  in  all  manner  of  licentiousness,  the 
people  of  colour  might  still  have  remained  tranquil ;  for  when  they 
perceived  the  popular  fury  acting  against  the  constituted  authori- 
ties, to  whom  alone  they  look^  for  protection ;  when  they  be- 
lield  the  soldiers  murdvHig  their  officers,  and  the  reinforcements 
sent  from  France  join  the  popular  party,  while  the  government 
wanted  the  power  to  enforce  the  decrees  in  their  favour,  they  gave 
themselves  up  to  despair.  Thus  depressed,  the  Creoles  conceived 
that  all  danger  had  ceased  with  the  dispersion  and  submission  of 
those  who  had  taken  up  arms  in  consequence  of  the  barbarous 
punishment  of  Og6 — but,  to  use  the  expression  of  Mirabeau,  *  they 
were  sleeping  on  the  margin  of  Vesuvius,  and  the  first  jets  of  the 
Volcano  were  not  sufficient  to  awaken  them.'  From  long  habit  tbey 
considered  the  Negroes  as  unworthy  of  notice.  The  negroes,  how- 
ever, had  not  been  unmindful  of  thelate  transactions  in  the  colony, 
nor  did  they  fail  to  inquire  with  anxiety  into  the  cause  of  the  strange 
commotions  that  were  passing  around  them. 

The  first  transaction  in  which  they  were  concerned  was  about 
the  middle  of  August  179I9  when  a  fire  broke  out  at  a  plantation 
in  the  north,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  slaves  on  a  neigh- 
bouring plantation  made  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  his  bailiff. 
Without  further  inquiry,  every  negro  that  could  be  laid  hold  of, 
belonging  to  these  plantations,  was  deemed  a  criminal,  and  made 
the  victim  of  Creole  justice.  Many  days,  however,  did  not  elapse 
before  it  M'as  discovered  that  they  were  acting  in  concert ;  that 
the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  the  island  was  in  flames;  and 
that  all  the  whites  who  fell  into  their  hands  had  been  put  to  deadi, 
without  distinction  of  sex  or  age.  Those  who  escaped  fled  into 
the  toum,  where  a  general  consternation  prevailed.  The  domestic 
blacks  were  locked  up,  and  a  general  cry  of  indignation  was  raised 
against  the  mulattoes,  as  the  supposed  instigators  of  the  insurrec- 
tion ;  and  numbers  of  innocent  men  of  this  class  were  put  to  death. 
The  population  flew  to  arms,  and  all  hands  were  employed  in  fortir 
fying  the  town,  which  the  negroes  approached  in  detached  parties, 
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carrying  fire,  and  pillage  and  masaacre  over  all  the  surrounding 
country^  which,  in  the  course  of  four  days,  exhibited  only  heaps 
of  ashes.  ^The  fir^/  says  Lacroix,  ^  which  they  set  to  the  plan* 
tations  of  canes,  and  all  the  buildings,  the  dwelling-houses  s^nd 
stores^  covered  the  face  of  the  heavens  during  the  day  with  volumes 
of  soioke,  and  in  the  night  the  horizon  blazed  with  the  appearance 
of  the  aurora  borealis,  which,  to  a  great  distance,  threw  a  reflection 
as  <^  so  many  volcanoes,  and  communicated  to  every  object  tb^ 
livid  tint  of  blood.' 

The  white  population  deemed  it  expedient  to  imitate  the  coi|«' 
duct  of  the  blacks,  by  torturing  and  massacring  every  negro,  wbe-f 
ther  ionocent  or  culpable,  that  fell  into  their  hands,  '  Frequently,' 
says  Lacroix,  '  did  the  faithful  slave,  who  presented  himself  with 
confidence,  perish  by  the  bands  of  an  irritated  master^  whose  pro- 
tection he  bad  sought.'  It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  find,  that  amidst 
the  horrid  atrocities  committed  by  this  enslaved  and  uneducated 
race,  on  the  first  bursting  of  their  chains,  they  soon  began  to  dis- 
tinguish their  enemies,  and  to  shew  compassion  on  the  helpless, 
women  and  children  of  the  planters  who  fell  into  their  power. 
Neither  were  instances  wanting  of  self-devotion  and  gratitude  to 
their  former  masters.  When  Colonel  de  Mauduit  had  been  basely 
murdered  by  his  pwn  troops,  a  black  servant,  of  the  name  of 
Pierre^  collected  his  scattered  limbs,  gave  thern  that  burial  which 
had  been  refused  to  them  by  the  soldiers,  and,  having  watered  them 
with  bis  tears,  made,  says  Lacroix,  that  tomb  bis  own  funeral  pile, 
which  had  been  raised  by  his  piety.  Bryan  Edwards  relates  a  story 
of  the  extraordinary  fidelity  and  attachment  of  a  negro  slave,  who, 
although  he  had  joined  the  insurgents,  was  determined  to  save  the 
hves  of  his  master  and  his  family.  He  conducted  them  by  night  to 
a  place  of  safety,  and  in  the  day  returned  to  the  revolters ;  and  thus 
continued  for  nineteen  nights,  during  which  they  were  entirely  fed 
by  the  exertions  of  this  faithful  negro. 

The  colonists  were  at  length  induced  to  try  the  effect  of  con- 
ciliatory measures.  The  governor,  M.  de  Blanchlande,  issued  a 
proclamation  most  earnestly  entreating  them  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  return  to  their  duty ;  but  it  was  too  late :  they  were  al- 
ready well  organized  under  two  principal  leaders,  named  Jean- 
Frangpis,  who  had  taken  the  title  of  grand-admiral  of  France,  and  his 
second,  named  B^assou,  generalissimo  (as  he  styled  himself)  of  the 
conquered  districts.  To  this  proclamation  they  replied  in  a  letter  to 
the  governor,  signed  *  All  the  general  and  chief  officers  who  com- 
pose our  army.'  It  stated  that  they  entertained  all  possible  respect 
for  the  representative  of  the  persoti  of  the  king ;  but  that  those  who 
should  have  been  to  them  as  fathers,  after  God,  were  tyrants,  mon- 
sters who  bad  rendered  tliemselves  unworthy  of  the  fruits  of  their 
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hbours ;  ^aiid  will  you/  they  mid,  'brave  general,  that  we  sliaiiU 
be  like  sheep,  awd  throw  ourselves  into  the  jaws  of  the  -wolfi  No, 
ft  is  too  late.  God,  who  fights  for  the  innoceDt,  is  our  guide;  be 
will  never  abandon  us  ;  thus  then  behold  our  motto, — ^^  To  coo- 
quer  or  die/' ' 

The  fortifications  being  now  completed,  a  feeble  attack  was 
made  on  the  main  body  of  negroes,  who  soon  drove  the  detachmeBt 
back  into  the  town.  When  the  whites  were  able  to  oppose  ibem 
with  increased  numbers,  the  practice  of  the  blacks  was  to  stand 
their  ground  no  longer  than  to  receive  and  return  a  siugle  voUej; 
and  as  soon  as  one  party  was  dispersed  or  cut  off,  another  appeared, 
and  thus,  by  their  superior  numbers,  they  succeeded  in  harassing  the 
whites,  and  spreading  desolation  in  every  quarter. 

'  In  this  terrible  war,  human  blood  was  poured  forth  in  torrents.  It 
was  computed  that,  within  two  months  after  the  revolt  first  began,  iip- 
wards  of  two  thousand  white  persons,  of  all  conditiohs  and  ages,  bad 
been  massacred ;  that  one  hundred  and  eighty  sugar-plantations,  aad 
about  nine  hundred  coffee,  cotton  and  indigo  settlements  bad  been 
destroyed  (the  buildings  thereon  being  consumed  by  fire);  and  ooe 
thousand  two  hundred  Christian  families  reduced  from  opulence  to 
such  a  state  of  misery,  as  to  depend  altogether  for  their  clothing  and 
sustenance  on  public  and  private  charity.  Of  the  insurgents  it  was 
reckoned  that  upwards  of  two  thousand  bad  perished  by  the  sword  or 
by  famine,^  and  some  hundreds  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.'-* 
ffistory,  p.  148. 

The  time  seemed  now  to  be  arrived  for  the  men  of  colour  to 
avenge  the  martyrdom  of  Vincent  Og6.  A  general  rising  took 
place  in  the  west ;  joined  by  the  negro  slaves,  they  set  fire  to  the 
coffee  plantations,  and  continued  to  bum  and  lay  waste  the  country 
to  an  extent  of  thirty  miles  round  Port-au-Prince.  The  chiefs, 
however,  of  this  caste  intimated  that  they  had  no  objection  to  treat 
with  the  white  inhabitants  of  Port-au-Prince,  and  accordingly  a 
tjeaty  was  signed  called  the  concordat,  the  conditions  of  which 
were,  an  amnesty  for  the  past,  and  an  engagement  on  the  part  of 
the  whites  to  admit  in  full  force  the  national  decree  of  the  15th 
May.*    They  further  permitted  the  formation  of  certain  free  com- 

*  On  concluding  this  concordat,  a  transaction  occurred  of  a  roost  disgraceful  natnie. 
About  two  hundred  negro  slaves  had  been  embodied  and  trained  with  the  mubtio 
troops.  To  return  these  to  the  plantations  was  considered  as  a  step  pregnant  with  m'u- 
chief.  Their  roasters  were  therefore  inderonified  out  of  the  public  treasury,  and  a  ship 
hired  to  transport  the  roen,  as  a  recompense  for  their  services,  to  the  Mosquito  sborr. 
'  tliere  to  be  landed  on  some  desert  spot,  with  three  months  provisions,  their  arms,  and  a 
few  husbandry  utensils.  The  captain,  however,  landed  thero  clandestinely  in  JaroaioR. 
Commodore  Affleck  caused  them  to  be  carried  back  to  St.  Domingo.  The  Colonial  As- 
sembly sent  them  in  irons  on  board  a  hulk  hi  the  roadsted  of  the  Mole  St.  Nicolas.  Ih 
this  situation,  about  sixty  of  these  poor  creatures  were  in  one  night  butchered,  and  their 
bodies  thrown  into  the  sea ;  the  rest  were  left  to  perish  in  extreme  misery. 
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ptwts  of  lonllittoeSy  to  b^  commanded  by  Ibeir  owD  officers;  "bui 
these  concessions  came  too  late,  and  the  flame,  which  bad  only 
been  8m0th«ired>  soon  ^burst  out  again  with  redoubled  fury.  It 
^ppened,  that  ahnostt  at  the  same  nrioment  in  which  the  decree  of 
die  15th  May  was  acknoWieii^d  by  the  colonists,  its  repeal  waa 
actually  voted  in.  the  National  Assetnbly  in  Pliris. ,  Ontbejiews 
^f  this  reaching  St.  Doming,  tlie  mulattoes,  believti^  thebudves^ 
betrayed  by  the  whites,  dew  mstantly  to  arms,  and  the  most  san- 
guinary conflicts  ensOed. 

Three  commissioners  had  been  smit  from  France  with  an  armed 
force  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  and  to  see  the  decrees 
of  the  National  Assembly  carried  into  effect.  Tbeir  arrival  caused 
the  utmost  terror,  suspicions  having  arisen  of  a  design  to  declare  a 
geoeral  emancipation  of  the  negro  slaves.  They  acted  in  the  most 
arbitrary  manner,  casliiered  no  less  than  three  governors,  and  finally 
oiiarrelled  among  themselves.  All  was  confusion^  and  uproar. 
Galbaud,  the  last  governor,  had  been  seized  and  sent  on  board 
a  ship ;  but  his  brother,  a  man  of  spirit  and  enterprize,  gained 
over  Uie  militia,  landed  twelve  hundred  seamen,  and  being  joined 
by  a  considerable  body  of  volunteers,  attacked  the  government 
house,  where  the  commissioners  were  assemUed  nnder  the  pror 
tection  of  the  r^ular  troops  and  the  men  of  colour.  The  ooMict 
was  fierce  and  bloody ;  Galbaud's  brother  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
the  son  of  Polverel  (one  of  the  commissioners)  fell  into  die  hands 
of  the  governor's  party.  The  latter  sent  a  flag  to  the  commis- 
sioner, proposing  an  exchange  of  the  brother  for  the  son;  but  thb 
sturdy  jacobin  rejected  the  proposal,  declaring  that  his  son  knew  his 
duty,  and  was  prepared  to  die  in  the  service  of  the  republic. 

Terrified  at  the  passing  scenes,  and  apprehen^ve  of  the  yet 
more. dreadful  ones,  to  which  these  seemed  the  prelude,  thousands 
of  persons  of  all  descriptions  embarked  with  the  wreck  of  their 
fortunes  on  board  the  vessels  in  the  roadsted,  and  made  their  way 
to  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  planters  repaired  to  England; 
and  in  consequence  of  dieir  representations  and  entreaties  an 
expedition  was  tent  from  Jamaica  under  Colonel  Whitelocke, 
to  occupy  such  parts  of  St.  Domingo  as  should  be  willing  to  piit 
themselves  under  British  protection.  On  the  19th  September, 
1793,  he  took  possession  of  the  town  and  harbour  of  Jeremie, 
and  a  few  days  afterwards  of  the  fortress  and  harbour  of  St.  Ni- 
diolas ;  but  the  town  refused  to  submit,  and  joined  the  republican 
army  raised  by  the  three  jacobin  commissioners.  This  army  con* 
sisted  of  the  troops  brought  from  France,  the  national  guards,  and 
die  militia,  constituting  altogether  a  body  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
thousand  whites ;  to  which  were  added  a  modey  band  of  slaves 
who  had  deserted  their  masters,  and  negroes  from  the  gaols,  roakk^ 
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in  the  aggregate  an  eflfecUve  force  of  twenty-five  thousand  mm. 
Not  considering  this  army  sufficient  to  repel  the  attack  of  the 
British,  the  Commissioners  resorted  to  the  desperate  step  of  pro- 
claiming the  total  abolition  of  negro  slavery ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  blacks  fled  to 
the  mountains,  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  natural  fastnesses 
of  the  interior ;  and  a  desperate  band  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
armed  negroes  and  persons  of  colour  ravaged  the  whole  of  the 
northern  districts,  more  intent  on  plunder  than  in  opposii^  the 
progress  of  the  English  forces,  who,  after  several  skirmishes^  be- 
came masters  of  the  western  coast  of  the  island. 

On  the  capture  of  Port-au-Prince  by  the  English,  the  repub* 
lican  commissioners  retired  towards  the  mountains,  with  about  two 
thousand  persons  in  their  train,  and  a  lai^e  booty ;  but  Ending  the 
people  of  colour  and  the  blacks  in  possession  of  the  heights, 
under  the  mulatto  general  Rigaud,  and  a  negro  of  the  name  of 
Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  they  took  the  first  opportunity  of  escaping 
from  a  colony,  of  which  their  conduct  had  completed  the  ruin. 
General  Lacroix  is  pleased  to  say,  that  the  agents  of  the  cabinet 
of  St.  James's,  well  versed  in  the  scale  of  venality,  and  acting 
treacherously  towards  France,  offered  a  bribe  of  three  million  livres 
to  Rigaud,  the  chief  of  the  mulattoes,  while  they  offered  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  the  Count  de  Laveaux,  governor  of 
the  colony,  because  he  was  a  white  roan,  and  the  whites  were  cut* 
ting  each  other's  throats.  Colonel  Whitelocke  did,  we  believe, 
bfier  the  French  general  five  thousand  pounds  to  surrender  Port 
de  Paix,  which  he  rejected  with  becoming  indignation. 
y  It  should  be  mentioned  to  the  credit  of  this  incorruptible  chief, 
that  he  was  the  first  to  discover,  and  duly  appreciate  the  admirable 
talents  of  that  extraordinary  character,  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  who, 
after  being  a  slave  for  nearly  fifty  years,  became  the  governor  and 
captain-general  of  the  whole  colony,  which,  by  his  excellent  mea- 
sures, was  brought  to  a  state  of  prosperity  little  inferior  to  that 
wbich  it  enjoyed  previously  to  the  revolution. 

As  our  object  is  to  exemplify  the  character  of  the  negroes,  rather 
than  to  detail  the  history  of  St.  Domingo,  we  shall  be  excused  for 
dwelling  a  little  on  that  of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture.  He  was 
born  in  a  state  of  slavery  in  or  about  the  year  1745,  on  the  planta- 
tion of  the  Count  de  No6.  His  early  life  was  marked  by  a  sedate- 
ness  and  patience  of  temper,  which  nothing  could  ruffle  or  disturb, 
and  by  a  peculiar  benevolence  towards  children  and  the  brute  crealion. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  attached  himself  to  one  n^ro  woman, 
by  whom  he  had  several  children,  and  whom  he  treated  with  the  most 
affectionate  tenderness  and  regard.  By  the  kindness  of  the  bailiff 
of  the  plantation,  M.  Bayou  de  Libertas,  as  some  say,  but  by  bis 
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own  unassisted  eflforts  according  to  others,  he  learned  to  read  and 
Mrrite,  and  made  some  progress  in  arithmetic.  These  acqairements 
being  noticed  by  M.  Bayou,  he  took  him  from  the  field,  and  made 
him  his  postilion.  Toussaint  was  not  ungrateful  for  his  kindness.' 
When  the  insurrection  of  the  negroes  broke  out  in  1791)  he  re- 
fused, for  some  time,  to  join  in  the  revolt:  the  plantation,  however, 
was  about  to  be  ravaged  by  the  infuriated  blacks,  and  Toussaint 
immediately  set  about  the  means  of  rescuing  his  master  from  the 
impending  destruction.  He  procured  a  passage  for  him  to  North 
America,  embarking  at  the  same  time  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar 
to  support  him  in  bis  exile;  he  then  joined  his  countrymen  in  arms,' 
and  hy  possessing  some  little  knowledge  of  simples,  was  constituted 
physician  to  the  forces  of  the  king  under  Jean  Francois.  After 
this  he  became  aide-de-camp,  then  colonel,  next  brigadier  general, 
to  which  rank  he  was  elevated  by  the  governor  Laveaux,  for  his  ser- 
vices in  reducing  the  blacks  to  order,  and  recovering  from  the  Spa- 
niards the  northern  parts  of  the  island ;  and  for  his  successful  op- 
position to  the  British  army.  In  an  insurrection  under  Villate,  a 
mulatto,  Laveaux  had  been  seized  and  thrown  into  prison  at  the 
Cape.  ,  Toussaint,  on  hearing  this,  immediately  appeared  at  the 
head  of  ten  thousand  blacks,  and  released  him  from  his  perilous 
situation ;  for  this,  Laveaux  appointed  him  his  lieutenant-governor, 
and  declared  that  for  the  future  he  would  be  guided  solely  by  his 
advice.  ^  It  is  this  black,'  said  he,  ^  this  Spartacus,  predicted  by 
Raynal,  who  is  destined  to  avepge  the  outrages  committed  against 
his  whole  race/  From  this  moment,  the  condition  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  blacks  were  sensibly  changed  for  the  better,  and  the 
most  perfect  order  and  discipline  established  among  them ;  and  it 
is  even  admitted  by  de  Lacroix,  who  is  not  particularly  friendly  to 
the  blacks,  *  that  if  St.  Domingo  still  carried  the  colours  of  France, 
it  must  be  allowed  it  was  solely  owing  to  an  old  negro,  who  seemed 
to  bear  a  commission  from  heaven  to  reunite  its  dilacerated  members/ 
The  French  continued  to  send  out  commissioners,  but  Toussaint 
directed  all  their  movements,  and  on  the  return  of  General  Laveaux 
to  France,  the  Commissioner  Santhonax  wa^  prevailed  on  to  nomi- 
nate him  Commander-in-Chief.  Greneral  Rochambeau,  who  had 
been  sent  out  in  this  capacity,  finding  himself  a  mere  cipher,  be- 
gan to  complain;  upon  which  Toussaint  ordered  him  on  board  a 
corvette  in  the.  roads,  and  sent  him  home ;  and  nearly  at  the  same 
time  he  got  rid  of  Santhonax,  by  making  him  the  bearer  of  dis- 
patches to  the  Directory.  Aware,  however,  that  the  reports  of 
these  persons  could  not  fail  to  make  an  unfavourable  impression  on 
the  French  government,  he  sent  two  of  his  sons  to  be  educated  in 
France,  to  prove  (as  he  said)  his  confidence  in  the  Directory,  by 
placing  his  children  in  their  power,  at  a  moment  when  the  com- 
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piainb  made  agidnst  him,  liowever  groundless,  m%kt  reniter  his 
nnceiity  doiibtfuL 

It  was  impossible  however  for  the  Directory  to  behold,  witiboot 
jealousy,  die  rapid  career  of  this  extraordinary  man,  and  General 
HcdouviUe  was  sent  out  to  observe  his  conduct  and.  restrain  bis 
ambition.    Toussaint,  at  the  first  interview,  affected  to  complain 
of  die  burden  of  his  command;  on  which  the  captain  of  the  ship, 
meaning  to  pay  him  a  compliment,  (rf>served,  ^  how  much  it  would 
flatter  Inm,  after  having  brought  out  General  Hedouville,  to  carry 
back  General  Toussaint  L'Ouverture/    *  Your  ship,  sir,*  replied 
Toussaint  hastily,  *■  is  not  large  enough  for  a  man  like  me.'     One 
of  Hedottville's  staff  having  hinted  to  him  that  he  ought  to  retire  to 
France,  and  end  the  rest  <^  his  days  in  repose,  '  That  (said  he)  is 
what  I  intend,  as  soon  as  this  (pointing  to  a  small  shrub)  shall  be 
kurge  enough  to  construct  a  vessel  to  take  me  there.'     In  short, 
this  general,  like  Rochambeau,  soon  found  that  Toussaint  was 
every  thing  in  the  colony,  and  himself  nothing ;  he  therefore  deter- 
mined at  once  to  quit  it.    There  still  remained  two  men  of  whom 
it  Was  necessary  to  get  rid  in  order  to  insure  the  general  tranauil- 
lity ;  these  were  the  mulatto  generals  Ri^ud  and  Petioti.    Jealous 
of  Todssaint  and  of  the  increasing  power  of  the  blacks,  th^ 
beaded  an  insurrection  of  the  people  of  colour  against  his  autho- 
rity, and  carried  on  for  some  time  a  civil  war :  but  when  Buona- 
parte, now  become  First  Consul,  had  sent  out  the  confirmation  of 
Toussaint  as  Commander-in-Chief,  the  adherents  of  the  mulatto 
chiefs  deserted  their  cause,  and  the  two  leaders  embarked  for 
France.    The  most  dangerous  and  troublesome  of  his  opponents, 
however,  were  the  English,  whose  departure  he  hastened  by  his 
consummate  skill  in  diplomacy.     General  Maitland,  on  finding  the 
reduction  of  the  island  to  be  utteriy  hopeless,  and  that  one  reinforce- 
ment after  another  wasted  away  by  fatigue,  sickness,  and  desultory 
skirmishes  with  the  blacks,  availed  himself  of  the  ^  bridge  of  gold/ 
which  Toussaint  made  for  his  litde  army,  and  signed  a  treaty  for 
die  evacuation  of  all  the  posts  which  he  held.    The  negro  ckief 
then  paid  him  a  visit,  and  was  received  with  military  hcmours. 
After  partaking  of  a  grand  entertainment,  he  was  presented  by  Ge- 
neral Maitland,  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty,  with  a  splendid  ser- 
vice of  plate,  and  put  him  in  possession  of  the  govemmenti-faoiise 
which  had  been  built  and  furnished  by  the  English. 

General  Maitland,  previous  to  the  disembarkation  of  the  troops, 
returned  the  visit  at  Toussaint's  camp;  and  such  was  his  confi- 
dence in  the  integrity  of  his  character,  that  he  proceeded  through 
a  considerable  extent  of  country  full  of  armed  negroes,  with  only 
three  attendants.  Roume,  the  French  commissioner,  wrote  a  letter 
\o  Toussaint  on  this  occasion,  advising  him  to  seise  his  guest  as  ao 
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act  of  <luty  to  tke  republic :  on  the  route^  General  Maidand  was 
secretly  iitfoniied  of  BQume't  tretchery,  but  in  full  rdiance  oo  the 
honour  of  Toussaint,  he  determined  to  proceed*  On  arriving  at 
head^juart^s  he  was  desired  to  wait.  It  was  some  time  before 
Tousaaint  made  his  appearance ;  at  lengdi^  however,  h^  entered  the 
room  with  two  open  leUers  in  his  hand.  VThere,  general/  said  he, 
*  before  we  talk  together,  read  these;  one  is  a  letter  from  the  French 
commissary — the  other  is  my  answer.  I  could  not  see  you  till  I 
had  written  my  reply  that  you  might  be  satisfied  how  safe  you  w^e 
with  me,  and  how  incapable!  am  of  baseness.' 

General  Laeroix  bears  testimony  to  the  order  aiul  regularity 
establidied  in  the  island  among  all  ranks  by  the  influence  and  ex- 
ample of  this  singular  man ;  the  duties  of  morality  and  religion 
were  strictly  enforced,  and  die  decencies  of  civilized  life  sedu* 
lously  studied.  His  public  levees  were  conducted  with  the  utmost 
decorum,  and  his  private  parties  might  vie  with  the  best  regulated 
societies  of  Paris.  Surrounded  by  the  officers  of  his  guards,  all 
magnificently  dressed,  and  living  in  the  utmost  profusion,  be  pre- 
served the  strictest  sobriety :  a  few  cakes,  bananas,  or  batatas,  with 
a  glass  of  water,  were  bis  ordinary  food.  He  was  particularly  at- 
tentive tp  the  means  of  reforming  the  loose  and  licentious  manners 
of  die  females ;  and  would  suffer  none  of  die  white  ladies  to  come 
to  his  court  widi  tlie  neck  uncovered*  He  once  threw  his  handker- 
chief over  the  bosom  of  a  young  girl,  observing  in  an  angry  tone  to 
her,  that  '  modesty  should  be  the  portion  of  her  sex.'  His  maxini 
was  that  women  should  always  appear  in  public  as  if  they  were 
going  to  church. 

Never,  says  Laeroix,  was  an  European  army  subjected  to  a  more 
severe  dtscipline*  tlian  that  which  was  observed  by  the  troops  of 
Toussaint,  Every  officer  of  rank  in  it  commanded  with  a  pistol  in 
bis  hand,  and  had  die  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  subalterns. 
He  set  about  the  restoring  of  the  public  finances  with  wonderful 
address.  The  ancient  proprietors  of  estates  had  almost  wholly  dis- 
appeared, and  frequently  all  trace  was  lost  of  the  direct  or  collateral 
successor  to  them.  In  such  cases  he  established  a  sort  of  co-pro- 
prietorship, by  which  the  cultivators  received  a  certain  portion  of 
the  produce,  and  the  rest  was  appropriated  to  the  public  revenue. 
By  diis  device,  the  negroes  were  induced  to  return  cheerfully  to  the 
labours  of  the  fields  and  to  submit  to  regulations  under  the  black 
officers,  more  severe  (says  Laeroix)  than  those  of  their  ancient  mas- 
ters. Under  the  new  system  the  colony  advanced  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment towards  its  ancient  splendour ;  cultivation  was  extended  with 
sttch  rapidity,  that  every  day  made  its  progress  perceptible.  All 
appeared  to  be  happy,  and  regarded  Toussaint  as  their  guardian 
angel,  in  making  a  tonr  of  the  island,  he  was  hailed  by  the  nis- 
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groea  with  universal  joy.  Nor  was  he  less  a  favourite  of  the 
whites,  whose  confidence  he  studied  to  gain,  and  who  were  always 
invited  to  his  private  parties. 

The  general  enthusiasm  which  he  had  excited  was  sufficient  to 
inspire  vanity  into  the  strongest  mind ;  and  he  had  some  excuse  for 
saying  that  *  he  was  tlie  Buonaparte  of  St.  Domingo/  and  that  *  the 
colony  could  not  exist  without  him/  It  is  said  that  no  one  left  his 
presence  dissatisfied,  though  his  request  was  not  granted.  Sometimes 
a  negro,  or  a  man  of  colour,  would  ask  to  be  appointed  a  magistrate 
or  a  judge,  ^  You  shall,'  he  would  say,  ^  because  I  presume  you  un- 
derstand Latin* — *  No,  general.'  *  How!  wish  to  be  a  magistrate 
without  knowing  Latin !'  and  then  he  would  pour  forth  such  a  tor- 
rent of  Latin  words  which  he  had  got  by  heart  out  of  bis  psalter, 
that  the  black  candidate  retired  with  the  satisfaction  of  believing 
that  he  n^ight  have  obtained  his  object  had  he  understood  the 
language,  and  tlie  conviction  that  the  general  was  a  portentous 
scholar. 

Such  was  the  man  to  whom  the  island  was  indebted  for  its  pros- 
perity ;  which,  however,  was  unfortunately  not  of  long  continuance. 
No  sooner  was  the  peace  of  Amiens  definitively  settled,  than  Buo- 
naparte, urged  on  the  one  hand  by  the  expelled  planters,  and  on 
the  other  by  mercantile  speculators,  and  probably  more  strongly 
than  either  by  his  own  ambition,  which  could  not  suffer  a  rival, 
though  the  Atlantic  rolled  between  them,  determined  on  the  reco- 
very of  the  colony,  the  reinstatement  of  the  former  proprietors,  and 
the  subjugation  of  the  emancipated  slaves. 

On  the  arrival  in  the  bay  of  Samana  of  the  French  fleet,  having 
on  board  twenty-five  thousand  men,  the  flower  of  the  French 
army,  under  the  command  of  General  Le  Clerc,  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Buonaparte,  Toussaint  hastened  to  the  spot  to  reconnoitre 
its  movements.  Having  never  before  seen  so  numerous  a  fleet, 
'We  shall  all  perish,'  said  he  to  his  officers;  'all  France  is 
come  to  St.  Domingo.'  The  division  under  Rochanibeau  having 
effected  a  landing  at  Fort  Pauphin,  the  negroes  who  had  assem- 
bled in  crowds  to  behold  the  strange  sight,  were  charged  with  the 
bayonet,  and  numbers  of  them  killed  on  the  spot ;  but  the  main 
body  of  the  fleet  and  army,  on  preparing  to  land  at  Cape  Francois, 
received  a  message  from  General  Christophe,  prohibitory  of  any 
disembarkation  of  troops  without  the  orders  of  his  commander-in- 
chief.  Le  Clerc,  on  this,  sent  a  letter  to  Christophe,  with  mingled 
expressions  of  conciliatiou  and  menace,  to  which  Christophe  ^re- 
plied,  with  great  firmness  and  moderation,  that  he  was  responsible 
for  his.conduct  only  to  the  governor  and  commander-in-chilef,  Tons- 
saint  L'Ouverture ;  that  if  he  attempted  to  carry  his  tfareals  into 
execution^  lie  should  know' how  to  resist  as  became  a  general  offi- 
cer; 
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cer ;  and  that  he  accounted  those  troops  which  he  threatened  to 
land  as  so  many  pieces  of  card,  which  the  slightest  bre^ith  of  wind 
would  dissipate.  Le  Clerc  had  sent  op  shore  printed  copies  of  a 
proclauiation  drawn  up  by  Buonaparte^  in  which  the  same  insidious 
mixture  of  cajoling  and  threatening  was  used  to  seduce  or  intimi- 
date the  blacks.  ^  Inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo/  it  commenced, 
'  whatever  be  your  origin  or  your  colour,  you  are  all  French ;  you 
are  all  free,  and  all  equal,  before  God,  and  before  the  republic  ;* 
and  it  concluded,  *  Rally  round  the  captain-general;  he  brings  you 
peace  and  plenty.  Whoever  shall  dare  to  separate  himself  from 
him  will  be  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  the  indignation  of  the  re- 
public will  devour  him  as  the  fire  devours  your  dried  canes.' 

This  menace,  backed  by  such  an  overwhelming  force,  shook  the 
allegiance  of  the  white  inhabitants  to  Toussaint ;  Christophe  per- 
ceived the  disaffection,  and  knowing  the  town  not  to  be  defen- 
sible, set  fire  to  it  in  several  places,  retreating  in  good  order,  and 
carrying  off  with  him  above  two  thousand  of  the  whites  as  hostages, 
not  one  of  whom  was  injured,  in  the  confusion  and  massacres 
which  followed.  This  spirited  measure,  and  the  active  preparations 
making  by  Toussaint  in  the  interior^  induced  Le  Clerc.  to  make 
trial  of  a  scheme  which,  if  resorted  to  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  might  have  been  successful.  He  had  brought 
out  with  him  the  two  sons  of  Toussaint,  wh<}m  the  father  was  to  be 
permitted  to  see,  in  the  hope  that,  through  them,  he  might  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  acquiesce  in  the  wishes  of  the  First  Consul.  From 
the  smoking  ruins  of  Cape  Francois,  Coisnon  their  tutor  was  dis- 
patched with  his  pupils  to  Toussaint's  country  residence.  The  in- 
terview was  affecting :  and  the  artful  pedagogue  employed  all  his 
eloquence  to  prevail  on  Toussaint  to  relinquish  the  chief  command, 
and  become  the  lieutenant-general  of  Le  Clerc ;  but  it  was  too  late. 
Toussaint  had  made  his  arrangements  to  oppose  the  French  army, 
and,  after  an  interview  of  two  hours,  left  his  two  sons  to  decide 
between  their  father  and  their  adopted  country.  In  the  Histortf  it 
is  stated  that  the  sons  returned  to  General  Le  Clerc,  and  were 
never  heard  of  more ;  but  Lacroix  says  that  the  mother  succeeded 
in  detaining  them,  and  that  one  of  them  was  afterwards  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  a  body  of  insurgents. 

When  Le  Clerc  found  that  Toussaint  was  inexorable,  he  issued 
a  proclamation,  declaring  the  generals  Toussaint  and  Christophe 
to  be  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  ordering  every  citi- 
zen to  pursue  and  treat  them  as  rebels  to  the  French  republic. 
The  war  now  raged  with  great  violence,  and  every  artifice  was 
practised  by  Le  Clerc  to  procure  the  defection  of  the  black  troops, 
in  which  be  was  but  too  successful.  The  black  generals  La  Plume 
and  Mauiepas  went  over  with  their  forces  to  the  French :  and 
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wbttwas  their  recompense?    Lacroix  confiraifly  to  the  letter,  whtf 
King  Henry  has  statc^l  in  bis  able  mimifedto  of  September  1814. 

'  Maarepas,  a  man  of  mild  and  gentle  manners,  esteemed  by  h\i 
fellow-citizens  for  bis  integrity,  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  join  the) 
French,  and  had  rendered  them  the  most  sigmd  sendees;  yet  tbts  man 
was  suddenly  carried  off  to  Port  de  Paix,  and  put  on  board  the  admit 
ral's  vessel,  then  at  anchor  in  the  roads,  where,  after  binding  him  to 
the  main-mast,  they,  in  derision,  with  nails  such  as  are  used  in  ship^ 
building,  fixed  two  old  epaulettes  on  his  shoulders,  and  an  old  general's 
hat  on  his  head.  In  that  frightful  condition,  these  cannibals,  after 
having  glutted  their  savage  mirth,  precipitated  him,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  into  the  sea.  Such  was  the  fate  of  this  virtuous  and  unfortu- 
nate soldier  f 

Toussainty  however,  had  under  his  immediate  command  a  well 
disciplined  army;  and  Dessalines^  one  of  the  most  courageous, 
enterprising  and  skilful  of  all  the  negro  generals,  held  the  strong 
fortress  of  Cr&te-pierrot,  which  had  been  built  by  the  English. 
The  French  army  laid  siege  to  this  place,  which,  after  a  brave  de- 
fence, was  evacuated  by  Dessalines,  who  carried  off  every  thing 
that  was  valuable,  leaving  a  small  detachment  to  follow  him  in 
the  morning.  Intoxicated  with  the  successful  issue  of  the  siege, 
the  French  committed  all  manner  of  cruelties  on  the  unfortunate 
negroes  who  fell  into  their  hands ;  and  Le  Clerc,  with  equal  base- 
ness and  folly,  publicly  restored  to  the  proprietors  of  estates  all 
their  ancient  authority.  The  consequence  was  such  as  might  have 
been  foreseen;  ail  the  blacks  who  had  adhered  to  the  French  now 
deserted  them,  and  again  took  up  arms.  Le  Clerc  perceived  his 
error,  and  had  once  more  recourse  to  the  delusion  of  proclaiming 
'  liberty  and  equality  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo,  without 
regard  to  colour ;'  with  the  reservation,  however,  of  the  approval 
of  the  French  government.  The  negroes,  tired  of  the  war,  again 
deserted  their  leaders ;  and  at  length  Christophe  negociated  in  be- 
half of  himself,  his  colleague  Dessalines,  and  Toussaint  the  general 
in  chief,  a  general  amnesty  for  all  their  troops,  and  the  preservation 
of  the  respective  ranks  of  all  the  black  officers.  Le  Clerc  was  too 
happy  to  grant  these  conditions ;  and  a  peace  was  accordingly  con- 
cluded, by  which  the  sovereignty  of  France  over  the  island  of  St, 
Domingo  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  constituted  authorities. 

Toussaint  had  liberty  to  retire  to  any  of  his  estates  which  he 
might  please  to  make  choice  of.  He  selected  that  called  by  his 
own  name,  L'Ouverture,  situated  at  Gonaives ;  there,  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family,  he  entered  upon  the  enjoyment  of  that  repose  of 
which  he  had  so  long  been  deprived.  The  secret  instructions 
however  of  Buonaparte  were  now  to  be  obeyed;  and  Le  Clerc 
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logt  no  time  iti  putting  into  execotioti  ^yi  att  fvltidi  hnt  t^ 
tailed  everlasting  disgrace  on  his  memory.  In  the  dead  of  night,  a 
ship  of  the  line  and  a  frigate  anchored  near  Gonaives,  and  landed 
a  body  of  troops ;  they  surrounded  the  house  of  Tonssaint,  when 
Brunet^  a  brigadier-general,  entered  the  chamber  where  he  slept, 
ivith  a  file  of  grenadiers,  ordered  him  to  surrender  without  resist- 
ance,  and  hurried  him  and  his  whole  family  on  board  the  Hero  of 
seventy-four  guns,  which  proceeded  immediately  with  them  to 
France.  Two  negro  chiefs  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  attempted 
to  rescue  him,  were  taken,  and  Le  Clerc  ordered  them  to  be  shot. 
He  then  caused  about  one  hundred  of  the  confidential  friends  of 
Touseaint  to  be  arrested,  and  sent  to  the  different  ships  of  the 
squadron :  none  of  them  were  ever  heard  of  afterwards;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  they  were  thrown  overboard. 

TV>ussaint  on  the  passage  was  kept  a  close  prisoner,  and  sepa- 
rated from  his  wife  and  family  ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at 
Brest,  he  was  merely  allowed  to  see  them  once  and  take  leave  of 
thetn  for  ever.    He  was  conducted  to  the  castle  of  Joux  in  Nor- 
mandy, with  a  single  negro  to  attend  on  him ;  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren were  conveyed  to  Bayonne,  and  nothing  more  was  ever  heard 
of  either.     On  the  approach  of  winter,  Toussaint  was  subsequently 
removed  to  Besan9on,  and  there  immured  in  a  cold,  damp,  gloomy 
dungeon^  which  became,  as  doubtless  was  intended,  his  sepulchre, 
— ^the  floor  being  actually  covered  with  water.    Thus  did  this  great 
and  good  man  perish,  by  the  foul  machinations  of  that  remorseless 
and  bloody  tyrant  who,  instead  of  expiating  his  numberless  cruel- 
ties in  a  living  sepulchre,  like  that  to  which  he  consigned  the  negro 
chief,  is  now  (amidst  the  \vailings  of  Opposition)  enjoying  his 
angry  gods  on  die  salubrious  and  romantic  heights  of  St.  Helena ! 
It  would  appear  from  Lacroix,  that  the  story  of  Toussaimt's 
buried  treasure  had  been  transmitted  to  France;  for  he  tells  us  that 
Buonaparte  sent  Cafarelli  repeatedly  to  question  the  prisoner — 
most  probably  by  the  tdrture-7-as  to  the  place  where  it  was  con- 
cealed; but  that  the  only  answer  he  could  ever  get  from  him  was, 
*  The  treasures  I  have  lost  are  very  different  from  those  which 
'you  seek.'     Lacroix  does  justice  to  the  character  of  Toussaint 
L'Ouverture,  as  a  general  and  politician ;  but  he  accuses  him  of 
hypocrisy  in  matters  of  religion  and  morality:   he  may  be  cor- 
'rcct;  but  he  brings  no  proof  of  it:  and  it  is  certain  that  Toussaint 
never  publicly  outraged  either  the  one  or  the  other.     We  are  not 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  his  observation,  that, '  in  the  fate  of  dre 
first  of  blacks,  as  in  that  of  other  powerful  men  who  have  sroce 
fallen,  we  may  recognize  the  finger  of  Providence,  which  is  pleased 
•sometimes  to  humiliate  the  idle  dreams  of  human  pride.' 

The  atrecious  outrage  on  the  .person  of  their  favourite  chief 
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opeeed  the  eyes  of  the  blacks  to  the  real  designs  of  the  French  ^;o- 
vemment.  Dessalines,  Christophe,  Clerveaux,  aud  other  negro  ge- 
nerals, finding  themselves  deceived  and  betrayed,  flew  to  arms  with 
a  determination  to  expel  the  invaders,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
Charles  Bellair,  a  chief  of  the  Congo  race,  with  his  heroic  wife, 
spread  slaughter  and  devastation  among  the  French;  who  were  pre- 
vented from  offering  any  effectual  opposition  by  the  excessive  beat 
of  the  summer  of  1802.  Le  Clerc  and  most  of  his  officers  were  at- 
tacked with  disease ;  and  all  the  reinforcements  sent  from  France 
caught  the  pestilence  in  succession.  Yet  they  continued  to  exercise 
the  most  horrid  barbarities  against  the  unhappy  negroes.  Many 
thousands  of  them,  lest  their  putrid  carcasses  should  infect  the  air, 
were  taken  on  board  the  ships  in  the  road,  bound  together,  and 
thrown  into  the  sea.  ^  Some  of  these  atrocities  were  committed 
so  near  the  land,  tliat  multitudes  of  the  corpses  were  driven  in  by 
the  tide,  and  cast  upon  the  shore.'  A  pack  of  blood  hounds  was 
procured  from  the  island  of  Cuba,  with  which  the  blacks  were 
hunted  down  with  unrelenting  fury ;  and  sometimes,  it  is  confidendy 
stated,  publicly  thrown  to  them  alive. 

In  the  midst  of  these  scenes  of  horror  General  Le  Clerc  died, 
and  the  command  devolved  on  General  Rochambeau,  who  fought 
several  battles  with  the  blacks  with  varied  success ;  but  the  losses 
sustained  in  these  actions,  and  the  still  greater  by  disease,  reduced 
the  French  to  the  necessity  of  shutting  themselves  up  within  their 
strong  holds,  while  the  forces  of  the  blacks  were  d^il)i  increasing  in 
numbers  and  confidence.  It  is  said  that  not  fewer  than  40,000 
Frenchmen  had  perished  by  the  end  of  the  year  1802,  which  may 
well  be,  as  we  are  told  by  Lacroix  that  reinforcements  to  the 
amount  of  twenty  thousand  men  had  arrived  from  time  to  time. 

Dessalines,  now  commander-in-chief  of  the  negro  army,  advanced 
to  the  plain  of  the  Cape,  with  a  view  to  lay  siege  to  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  French  army.  Rochambeau  determined  to  give  him  bat- 
tle. A  dreadful  encounter  took  place^  in  which  neither  could  claim 
the  victory,  but  multitudes  were  killed,  and  many  prisoners  taken 
on  both  sides.  The  French  are  said  to  have  tortured' their  prisoners, 
and  then  put  to  death  about  five  hundred  of  them.  As  soon  as  this 
was  known,  Dessalines  caused  five  hundred  gibbets  to  be  erected, 
and  after  selecting  all  the  French  officers  in  his  custody,  ordered  the 
number  to  be  made  up  with  private  soldiers,  and  the  whole  to  be 
hung  up  at  break  of  day  in  sight  of  the  French  army.  The  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  in  May,  180d,  between  Great  Britain  and 
France ;  the  arrival  of  an  English  squadron  before  Cape  Francois ; 
and  the  blockade  of  die  town  by  Dessalines,  completed  the  misery 
of  the  remnant  o^  the  French  army.  Rochambeau,  in  describing  iu 
wretched  condition,  says,  ^  they  are  pressed  almost  to  death  by 
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absdlute  famine/ and  striving  to  appease  the  desperate  calls  of 
hunger  by  feeding  on  their  horses,  mules^  asses,  and  even  dogs' — 
those  very  dogs  which  they  had  procured  for  hunting  down  and 
devouring  the  negroes ! 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  Rochambeau  capitulated;  but  as  he 
appeared    to   be  meditating  some  act  of  treachery,   Dessalines 
threatened  to  sink  the  whole  squadron  (with  the  troops  on  board) 
which  was  yet  in  the  roadsted ;   and  would  have  carried  his  threat 
into  execution,  had  not  the  English  commander,  into  whose  hands 
the  ships  had  fallen,  with  the  greatest  difficulty  prevented  it.     Des- 
saUnes  immediately  declared  the  independence  of  St.  Domingo, 
and  promised  protection  and  security  to  the  inhabitants  of  every 
complexion ;  at  the  same  time  permitting  all  who  were  disposed  to 
follow  the  French  army  to  do  so.     A  general  proclamation,  signed 
by  him,  Christophe,  and  Clerveaux,  thus  commences :  *  In  the  name 
of  the  black  people  and  men  of  colour — ^The  independence  of  St. 
Domingo  is  proclaimed.    Restored  to  our  primitive  dignity,  we  have 
asserted  our  rights ;  we  swear  never  to  yield  them  to  any  power  on 
earth.      The  frightful  veil  of  prejudice  is  torn  in  pieces ;  be  it  so 
for  ever.     Woe  be  to  them  who  would  dare  to  put  together  its 
bloody  tatters !'  This  is  not  in  the  best  style;  what  follows  however 
is  more  to  the  purpose:  they  invite  the  return  of  those  proprietors 
who  had  left  the  island  in  times  of  trouble,  and  took  no  part  against 
their  brethren ;  but  as  for  those  (say  they)  who  in  the  pride  of  their 
hearts  foolishly  imagined  they  were  ^  destined  by  heaven  to  be  our 
masters  and  our  tyrants,  let  them  not  approach  the  land  of  St.  Do- 
mingo ;  should  they  venture  hither,  they  will  meet  only  with  chains 
or  deportation.' 

On  the  1st  of  January  1804,  the  generals  and  chiefs  of  the  army 
signed  a  formal  declaration  of  the  independence  of  the  people  of 
Hayti ;  and  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  to  renounce  France 
for  ever.  At  the  same  time  they  appointed  Jean  Jacques  Dessalines 
governor-general  for  life,  with  power  to  enact  laws,  to  make  peace 
and  war,  and  to  nominate  his  successor. 

The  first  act  of  Dessalines  was  to  encourage  the  return  of  those 
negroes  and  men  of  colour,  who,  with  their  masters,  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  United  States  of  America ;  he  also  offered  the  mer- 
chants of  Jamaica  to  open  his  ports  for  slave-ships.  The  object 
was,  no  doubt,  that  of  recruiting  his  forces,  which,  by  his  own  ac- 
count, had  been  greatly  reduced  in  the  long  and  arduous  contest. 
He  asserted  that,  in  the  inhuman  massacres  of  the  French,  ^more 
than  sixty  thousand  of  his  brethren  had  been  drowned,  suffocated, 
rfiot,  hanged  and  otherwise  put  to  death.'  To  excite  the  blacks  to 
avenge  these  murders  on  those  whom  he  describes  as  having  *  de- 
lighted to  bathe  themselves  in  the  blood  of  the  innocent  children  of 
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Hajti/  he  profiOHficed  a  fmnlic  discoars«,  io  u^hich  be  pityred  bnt 
too  well  how  he  had  profited  by  the  bloody  instructions  which  he 
had  received.  It  led  (as  the  orator  probably  intetided  it  should)  to 
a  horrible  massacre  of  the  whites,  which  took  place  on  the  9Bfh 
April,  and  was  followed  by  another  act  of  the  most  flagitioiift  perlidy 
as  well  as  cruelty.  A  proclatnation  was  issued  stating,  that  justice 
had  now  been  satisfied  for  the  crimes  committed  by  the  French,  and 
inviting  those  who  had  escaped  to  appear  on  the  parade  to  receive 
tickets  for  their  future  protection.  Many  hundreds  made  their  ap- 
pearance, and  were  instantly  led  away  to  the  place  of  execution, 
and  shot. 

Having  thus  got  rid  of  all  whom  he  conceived  to  be  his  enemies, 
Dessaiines,  on  the  8th  of  October,  1804,  procured  a  Capuchin 
tnissionary  to  crown  him  Emperor  under  the  name  of  Jacques  I. 
On  this  occasion  he  signed  a  constitution,  declaring  the  empire  of 
Hayti  to  be  a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  state.  It  then  pro- 
ceeded to  decree  the  abolition  of  slavery — ^the  equality  of  rank — 
the  equal  operation  of  the  laws — the  inviolability  of  property, 
the  adoption  of  the  general  name  of  Blacks  for  all  Haytian  subj>ects, 
whatever  might  be  their  colour.  It  further  declared  that  no  one 
should  be  considered  worthy  of  the  name  of  Haytian  who  was 
not  a  good  father,  a  good  son,  a  good  husband,  and  a  good  soldier. 
The  powers  of  the  emperor  were  very  eKtensive,  restricted  however 
by  a  code  of  laws  apparently  well  suited  to  a  people  just  emerging 
from  a  state  of  slavery  and  barbarism.  All  religious  worship  was 
tolerated;  marriage  was  declared  a  civil  contract;  and  the  houses 
of  citizens  were  to  be  held  inviolable.  The  estates  belonging  to 
French  proprietors  were  confiscated  to  the  state ;  but  such  mulat- 
toes  as  could  trace  their  relationship  to  white  proprietors  were  ad- 
mitted as  heirs.  The  labouring  slaves,  as  under  Toiissaint,  received 
one-fourth  of  the  produce  of  the  estates  on  which  they  worked,  and 
confinement  was  the  only  punishment  for  idleness.  Under  tliese  and 
other  regulations,  the  island  rapidly  advanced  to  a  state  of  great 
prosperity.  Dessaiines,  with  all  his  crimes,  had  many  good  qualities. 
He  encouraged  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  enforced  a  general 
attendance  on  public  worship.  He  established  schools  iti  most  of 
the  districts;  and  the  negroes,  seeing  the  ascendancy  of  their  coun- 
trymen who  had  received  the  advantage  of  education,  were  exceed- 
ingly anxious  for  the  instruction  of  their  children,  so  that  the  young 
Haytians  were  very  generally  taught  to  read  and  write. 

This  encouragement  was  the  more  meritorious,  as  Dessaiines 
himself  could  do  neither.  At  the  time  of  the  insurrection,  in 
I7yi,  he  was  the  slave  of  a  negro,  whose  name  he  took  in  addi- 
tion to  that  of  Jean  Jacques.  This  man,  whb  was  a  tiler,  lived  to 
see  his  former  slave  become  his  sovereign.     Dessalinies  retained 
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a  great  affsction  for  him,  and  appointed  him  to  the  office  of  hia 
chief  butler^  which,  he  said,  vas  that  of  all  others  the  old  mao 
wished  for ;  and  in  this  capacity  he  made  up  for  the  abstemiousness 
of  Dessalines,  wTio  drank  nothing  but  water.  This  first  sovereign 
of  Hayci  was  short  in  stature,  but  strongly  made ;  of  great  activity 
and  undaunted  courage.  In  military  talent  he  was  considered  su- 
perior to  Toussaint,  but  in  all  other  respects  far  below  him.  His 
personal  vanity  led  him  to  a  ridiculous  splendour  hi  his  dress,  ;m4 
be  wished  to  be  thought  an  elegant  dancer.  His  wife  was  one  of 
the  most  handsome  and  accomplished  negresses  in  the  \Vc$t  Indies ; 
she  had  been  the  favourite  mistress  of  a  rich  planter,  at  whose  ej^- 
pense  she  was  educated ;  her  disposition  was  highly  amiable,  and 
she  used  on  aU  occasions  her  best  endeavours  to  soften  the  i^atural 
ferocity  of  her  husband,  though,  unbappdly^  QOt  alway$  with  suc- 
cess. 

This  transatlantic  Robespierre  proceeded  in  his  career  of  blood 
till  the  17th  October,  1806,  when  he  perished  by  the  hands  of  the 
mulatto  soldiers  of  Petion.  Christophe  was  now  called  to  the  head 
of  the  government,  and  to  introduce  a  constitution  which  should 
guarantee  the  safety  of  persons  and  property.  A  proclamation  at 
the  same  time  denounced  the  crimes  of  which  Dessalines  bad  been 
guilty ;  and  among  other  things,  accused  him  of  having  robbed  the 
public  treasury  of  twenty  thousand  piastres  for  each  of  his  twenty 
mistresses.  Christophe,  however,  deplored  the  fate  of  Dessaline^^ 
who,  he  said,  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  men  of  colour  without 
inquiry  into  his  conduct.  The  blacks,  always  jealous  of  tho 
men  of  colour,  attacked  Petion,  who,  with  his  people,  narrowly 
escaped  into  the  southern  and  western  destricts,  where  a  new  con^ 
stitution  was  prepared;  and  on  the  ^7th  December,  1800,  Petion 
was  proclaimed  p»esident  of  the  republic  of  Hayti.  A  civil  war 
now  sprang  up  between  the  partisans  of  the  two  chiefs,  till  at 
lengthy  by  a  sort  of  tacit  agreement,  the  mulatto  president  fixed 
himself  in  the  south  and  west,  while  Christophe  established  him- 
self in  the  north,  where,  on  the  2d  June,  181 1,  the  royal  crown  was 
placed  on  his  head,  and  he  was  proclaimed  Henr}'  I.,  king  of  Hayti. 

We  have  now  advanced  to  that  part  of  the  narrative  in  which  we 
propose  to  give  some  accoimt  of  the  character  of  the  two  chiefs, 
under  whose  rule  this  beautiful  island  was  divided,  and  the  present 
state  and  condition  of  the  people,  under  their  opposite  governments. 
Petion,  the  president  of  the  republic  of  Hayti,  a  native  mulatto  of  , 
St.  Domingo,  was  educated  at  the  Mihtary  Academy  of  Paris, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  man  of  very  considerable  ta-r 
lents,  but  of  shy  and  reserved  manners.  His  disposition,  however^ 
was  gentle  and  conciliatory,  and  such  was  the  confidence  of  hia 
own  caste  in  hi$  ability  mid  integrity,  that,  almost  without  exertion^ 
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he  had  not  only  the  merit  of  keeping  together  and  thus  saving  the 
remains  of  the  people  of  colour,  but  of  establishing  with  about  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  of  that  caste,  a  complete  controul  over  a  popu- 
lation of  250,000  blacks ;  more,  it  is  said,  by  the  seasonable  appli- 
cation of  the  two  fascinating  words,  liberty  and  equality,  than  by  the 
introduction  of  them  into  real  practice. 

The  death  of  Petion,  which  took  place  in  1818,  was  universally 
lamented ;  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by  almost  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  Port-au-Prince,  all  exclaiming  that  they  had  lost  a  fadier 
and  a  friend ;  and  when  his  successor.  General  Boyer,  pronounced 
his  funeral  oration,  the  whole  multitude  burst  into  tears.  An  Eng- 
lish merchant  residing  at  Port-au-Prince,  says,  '  I  have  been  on 
intimate  terms  with  the  President  for  years,  and  a  more  virtuous 
and  amiable  man  I  never  knew.  He  is  the  idol  of  the  people,  and 
their  confidence  in  him  is  unbounded.'  It  was  supposed  that  he 
was  a  Frenchman  in  his  heart,  and  would  betray  that  part  of  the 
island  over  which  he  ruled  to  the  embsaries  of  Louis ;  but  hb  con- 
duct on  that  occasion  shewed  his  sincerity.  The  moment  he  beard 
of  the  mission,  he  caused  every  preparation  to  be  made  for  setting 
fire  to  all  the  houses  on  the  coast,  and  torches  to  be  placed  in 
all  the  arsenals  ready  to  be  lighted.  '  If,'  says  the  English  mer- 
chant above  alluded  to,  '  a  suggestion  is  whispered  at  the  govern- 
ment-house as  to  the  policy  of  the  measure,  the  answer  is,  ''  Look 
at  Moscow."'  It  would  appear,  if  Lacroix  be  correct,  that 
he  just  died  in  time  to  save  his  reputation ;  that,  dbgusted  with 
the  things  of  this  world,  he  had  fiEillen  into  an  absolute  apathy,  and 
no  longer  possessed  that  activity  of  mind,  so  necessary  for  the 
founder  and  the  director  of  a  political  system ;  that,  finding  he  could 
not  advance  the  fabric  he  had  reared  according  to  his  philanthropic 
views,  annoyed  at  the  idea  of  being  fixed  to  a  spot  of  the  earth 
where  the  surrounding  mass  was  so  barbarous  as  not  to  compre- 
hend those  views,  he  launched  forth  into  the  imaginary  world  of 
Plato ;  and,  in  the  aberration  of  his  faculties,  had  nevertheless  pre- 
served a  sufficient  degree  of  firmness  to  suffer  himself  to  die  of 
hunger. 

Christophe,  now  Henry  I.,  king  of  Hayti,  was  born  a  slave  in 
that  island  of  the  West  Indies  from  which  he  takes  his  name,  and 
was  still  a  slave  in  St.  Domingo  in  the  year  179 1  •  The  early  friend 
and  the  faithful  adherent  of  Toussaint,  he  bore  a  considerable  re- 
semblance to  him  in  character.  His  military  talents  M'ere  very 
respectable,  and  his  courage  unshaken ;  his  disposition  humane  and 
benevolent.  In  the  exercise  of  all  the  social  virtues  he  has  been 
eminently  distinguished ;  he  is  a  good  husband,  a  good  father,  a 
steady  friend,  and  strict  in  the  observance  of  all  the  duties  of  reli- 
gion and .  morahty.     G>ntrary  to  (he  common  custom  among  his 
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black  countrymen^  he  attached  himself  in  early  fife  to  one  woman, 
whom  he  nefer  forsook ;  and  that  woman  is  now  queen  of  Hayti, 
beloved  by  all  ranks  and  conditions.  Henry  is  said  to  possess  a 
propriety  and  dignity  of  manner  seldom  attained  by  an  uneducated 
man.  Gifted  with  strong  natural  talents,  he  soon  acquired  the  habit 
both  of  speaking  and  writing  well.  His  proclamations,  said  to  be 
generally  dictated  by  himself,  are  compositions  of  which  the  most 
civilized  cabinets  of  Europe  might  not  be  ashamed.  Of  his  good 
faith  and  moderation,  the  British  merchants  resident  under  his  pro- 
tection have  had  frequent  and  ample  proofs.  Even  Lacroix,  who 
bears  no  great  affection  to  him,  admits  that  his  manners  are  en-  ^ 
gaging,  and  his  morals  pure«  His  colour  and  features  are  com- 
pletely negro ;  but  his  countenance  is  represented  as  very  intelli- 
gent, agreeable  and  expressive.  In  person  and  appearance,  he  is 
said  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  our  venerable  sovereign,  and 
the  respect  felt  for  him  by  the  British  merchants  is  not,  on  that 
account,  diminished;  his  common  dress,  which  is  that  of  the 
Windsor  uniform,  but  without  lace  or  star,  adds  to  the  likeness. 

When  commander-in-chief  of  Cape  Francois,  he  used  to  give 
public  dinners,  to  which  the  officers  of  the  British  navy  were  fre- 
quently invited ;  and  on  these  occasions  his  conversation  was  in  the 
£uglish  language,  in  which  he  expresses  himself  with  great  ease. 
At  the  head  of  all  his  public  institutions  he  is  ambitious  to  place 
Englishmen,  professing  his  cordial  detestation  of  every  thing 
French.  Dr.  Stuart  has  the  care  of  his  military  hospital,  which  is 
constantly  visited  by  the  king,  who  goes  round  daily  and  talks  with 
the  patients,  most  of  whom  he  knows  by  name  and  character:  to 
some  he  gives  good  advice,  others  he  scolds,  and  with  others  he 
laughs  and  jests,  and  they  all  appear  happy  to  see  him.  His  good- 
humoured  disposition  is  manifested  by  the  number  of  orphans, 
children  of  deceased  officers,  whom  he  keeps  in  his  palace,  and 
whom  he  suffers  to  run  about  him  and  feel  his  pocket  for  hons- 
bonsy  which  he  carries  with  him  for  the  gratification  of  the  little 
urchins. 

The  two  governments,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  negro 
king  and  the  mulatto  president,  have  proceeded  in  very  different 
ways,  and  without  any  common  principle,  in  the  progress  of  civi- 
lization, the  cultivation  of  their  respective  territories,  and  the  general 
improvement  of  the  people.  Petion,  the  late  president,  endea- 
voured to  adhere  to  the  revolutionary  government  of  France,  under 
which  he  received  a  part  of  his  education.  While  every  thing  was 
apparently  carried  on  by  tribunals  or  departments,  the  president  in 
fact  was  invested  with  absolute  power ;  he  was  the  Buonaparte  of 
Hayti,  surrounded  by  inefficient  and  useless  machinery.  The  lands 
in  the  republic  are  partitioned  among  the  officers   and   public 
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functiooariesy  according  to  a  fised  scale ;  and  the  n^roes  may  worl^ 
OQ  hire,  or  live  in  idleoess,  an  tliey  f^el  disposed.  Henry,  on  the 
contrary,  l^ys  claim  to  all  the  vacant  lands,  and  partitions  them 
put  among  his  generals  and  other  officers  as  be  thinks  fit ;  and  a 
l^ind  of  feudal  system  is  establfshed,  each  having  on  his  estate  a  set 
of  retainers,  who  receive  one-fourth  of  the  produce  for  their  labouri 
and  are  generally  soldiers  by  profession.  The  administration  of 
affairs  in  the  republic  is  conducted  by  a  president,  three  secretaries 
of  state,  thirty  representatives  in  the  commons,  and  twenty-four 
senators.  These  affect  to  ridicule  the  acts  of  Henry,  by  saying, 
that '  his  hands  are  less  fit  to  wield  the  sceptre,  than  dbe  fryii^-|»Q 
at  the  inn  of  the  Cape,'  where  he  was  formerly  a  slave ;  while 
Henry  contents  himself  with  publishing  every  year  the  whole  or- 

Snization  of  the  two  governments  in  the  '  Royal  Almanack'  of 
aytiy  and  tempts  the  republicans  by  shewiiig  the  vacancies  he  has 
lo  dispose  of  in  the  civil  and  military  functions  of  the  monarchy. 
All  honours  flow  from  the  crown,  which  is  hereditary  in  the  family 
of  Christophe,  who  affects  to  trace  his  pedigree  to  the  house  of 
Dahon^ey  in  Africa*  His  hereditary  nobles  consist  of  two  princes, 
exclusive  of  the  blood  royal,  eight  dukes,  eighteen  earls,  thirty-two 
barons,  and  eight  chevaliers.  Six  grand  marshals  of  Hayti,  eight 
lieutenant-generals,  fifteen  field-marshals,  six  maior-generals,  and 
one  hundred  field  officeirs,  compose  the  staff  of  the  army.  There 
is  besides  a  royjil  and  military  order  of  St.  Henry,  which  confers 
personal  nobility  on  those  who  are  decorated  with  it :  in  1818  it 
consisted  of  six  grand  crosses,  sixteen  knights-commanders,  and 
l65  knights-companions. 

The  staff  of  the  army  of  the  republic  is  less  numerous,  consisting 
only  of  six  generals  of  divisions,  and  nine  brigadier-generals ;  there 
are  of  course  no  honours  or  distinctions  but  what  are  coqferred  by 
offices.  Lacroix  seems  to  think  that  the  republic  is  more  firqily 
established,  because  property  is  more  divided,  and  because  there 
are  more  points  of  contact  between  authority  and  obedience,  and 
consequently  a  greater  number  interested  in  maintaining  the  pre- 
sent government.  Both,  however,  depend  solely  for  internal  tran- 
quillity and  repelling  external  attack  on  force  of  arms.  Jf  you  will 
preservie  yourselves  free,  said  Toussaint,  be  careful  to  ptreserve 
your  arms.  Petidn  inculcates  the  sa^e  sentiment ;  and  the  Baron 
de  Vastey  re-echo€is  it,  in  lamenting  the  fate  of  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  the  island,  who  wer^  extermini^ted  because  ignorant  of 
their  use.  The  following  energetic  invocation  tp  their  arms  is  no 
\}^d  specimen  of  negro  eloquence,  from  the  pen  of  a  self-taught 
slaves 

*  O  terre  de  mon  pays!  en  est*il  un  sur  le  globe  oii  les  malheureux 
habitans  aient  ^prouve  plus  d'anforlunes?    Partoiit  oi^  je  porte  mes  pa$, 
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oik  j^  fixci  m^^  rQgar4s»  j^  voia  4«8  debris,  d^'  vases,  des  ustpniiles,  d«s 
figures  qui  portent  dans  leurs  fornics  Tempreinte  et  les  traces  de  Ten- 
fance  del'art;  plus  loin,  dans  les  lieux  ecartes  et  solitaires,  dans  les 
cavernes  des  montagnes  inaccessibles,  je  decouvre  en  fremissant  des 
squelettes,  encore  tout  entiers,  des  ossemens  humains,  epars  et  blanchis 
par  le  terns;  en  arr^iant  mes  pensees  sur  ces  tristes  restes,  sur  ces 
debris  qui  attestent  I'existence  aun  peuple  qui  n  est  plus,  mon  coeur 
8*^1116111,  je  repands  des  larmes  de  compassion  et  d'altcndrisseraent  sur 
le  malheureux  sort  des  premiers  habitans  de  cetteile !  Mille  souvenirs 
d^chirans  viennent  affliger  mon  cceur,  une  foule  de  r^fiexi6ns  absorbent 
mes  pensees,  et  se  succ^dent  rapidement.  II  existait  done  ici  avant 
])OU8  des  homioaes!  lis  ne  sont  plus  !  Voil^  leurs  depiorables  retstes  i 
lis  ont  ^te  detruits!  Quavaient^ils  fait  po^r  eprouver  un  aussi  funeste 
sort? — Ces  malheureux  navaient  point  d*armes,  ils  ne  pouvaient  so 

defendre;  k  celte  pensee,  je  saisis  les  miennes O  armes  precieuses! 

sans  vous,  que  seraient  devenus  mon  pays,  mes  compatriotes,  mes 
parens,  mes  amis  ?  Fils  de  la  montagne,  habitans  des  for^ts,  chcrissez 
vos  armes,  ces  clefs  precieuses,  conservatrices  de  vos  droits;  ne  les 
abandonnez  jamais,  transmettez-les  h.  vos  enfans  avec  Tamour  de  la  li- 
berie et  de  I'ind^pendance — comme  le  plus  bel  heritage  que  vous  puis- 
siez  leur  ISguer/ — Sysihne  de  Colonisati/m,  par  de  Vastcy^  p.  533. 

The  regular  army  of  King  Henry  consists  of  about  25,000  men, 
of  which  4,600  form  the  royal  guard :  they  are  of  all  arms,  ex- 
ceedingly well,  indeed  splendidly,  dressed  and  equipped  in  all  re- 
spects, and  in  an  excellent  state  of  discipline.  According  to  the 
testimony  of  several  British  officers,  no  European  troops  are  better 
trained  than  the  black  regiments  of  Hayti.  Among  them  are  about 
4,000  blacks  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  formed  into  separate  com- 
panies, which  bear  the  name  of  '  Royal  Dahomeys.'  They  are 
placed  under  officers  of  tried  attachment  to  the  king,  and  are  iit 
foct  the  national  guards,  to  whom  the  general  police  of  the  country 
is  entrusted;  and  such,  according  to  Lacroix,  is  the  strictness 
of  this  police,  that  the  cultivators  are  not  permitted  to  leave  theii' 
houses  withoiit  a  written  permission  from  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  Dahomeys. 

The  army  of  the  republic  is  also  about  25,000  men,  of  which 
3,600  men  compose  the  president's  guard.  They  are  not  so  well 
dressed  nor  disciplined  as  the  king's  army,  and  the  greater  part  are 
placed  in  cantonments  among  the  planters.  The  police  of  the 
towns  is  not  so  strict  in  the  republic  as  in  the  monarchy ;  the 
people  of  colour,  who  are  chiefly  in  power,  are  more  difficult  to 
bring  under  subordination  than  toe  blacks.  They  are  more  loosfi 
in  their  morals,  particularly  the  women,  who  transact  almost  all  the 
business  of  the  towns.  The  bonds  of  marriage  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  exist  in  the  republic.  Henry,  on  the  contrary,  compels  his 
soldiers  to  marry,  ^nd  woe  be  to  hini  that  violates  the  nuptial  tie  ! 
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Aware  that  much  depends  on  appearances,  Henry  suffers  no  one  to 
appear  before  him  who  is  not  decently  clothed ;  and  the  consequence 
in  that,  instead  of  naked  blacks  of  both  sexes  strolling  about  the 
streets  as  heretofore,  every  one  now  puts  on  a  becoming  habit.  The 
republicans  are  less  attentive  in  this  respect;  but  here  too  the  na- 
tural vanity  of  the  blacks  has  induced  them  to  clothe  themselves 
better  than  heretofore.  Petion  himself  affected  an  indifference  to 
dress,  but  his  great  officers  made  as  brilliant  an  appearance  as  those 
of  Henry.  ^  By  a  singular  fate/  says  Lacroix,  '  dresses  of  velvet 
magnificently  embroidered,  which  not  long  ago  arrayed  the  se- 
nators of  the  most  powerful  empire  of  the  world,  have  found  their 
way  to  Hayti,  and  now  clothe  the  senators  of  this  little  republic.' 
^  This  circumstance,'  he  adds, '  insignificant  in  itself,  is  a  new  ex- 
ample of  the  nothingness  and  the  decay  of  human  grandeur  in  the 
age  of  revolutions  in  which  we  live.' 

The  population  of  the  two  governments,  according  to  Lacroix, 
consists  of  480,000  blacks,  20,000  persons  of  colour,  and  1,000 
whites,  chiefly  Germans,  making  all  together  501,000  souls ;  of 
whom  261,000  are  republicans,  and  240,000  royalists.  Each  may 
be  considered  to  consist  of  three  classes/  The  first  embraces  all 
the  civil  and  military  officers,  who  possess  a  great  part  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  island.  The  second  class  is  composed  of  those  who 
exercise  the  various  mechanical  arts,  the  trades-people  of  the  towns, 
and  the  soldiers.  The  third  is  composed  of  the  actual  labourers 
of  the  estates,  or  the  husbandmen,  who  are  mostly  blacks.  These 
people  are  in  fact  but  a  little  removed  from  their  former  condition  of 
slavery,  being  completely  at  the  mercy  and  caprice  of  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  of  the  two  governments. 

The  finances  of  each  are  stated  to  be  so  flourishing  that,  after 
paying  all  expenses,  there  is  a  surplus  of  at  least  fifteen  millions 
of  livres,  entirely  disposable  by  the  king  and  the  president.  The 
system  of  policy  is  the  same.  The  king  and  the  president  have 
both  declared,  that  on  the  first  appearance  of  an  enemy  on  the 
coasti^  every  town  shall  disappear,  and  the  whole  nation  take  up 
arms.  *  The  last  of  the  Haytians,*  says  King  Henry  in  his  ma- 
nifesto, ^  will  breathe  out  his  last  sigh  sooner  than  renounce  his 
independence.  Free  by  right,  and  independent  in  fact,  we  will 
never  renounce  these  blessings ;  nor  witness  the  subversion  of  the 
edifice  which  we  have  raised  and  cemented  with  our  blood,  Faith- 
fuX  to  our  oath,  we  will  rather  bury  ourselves  beneath  the  ruins  of 
our  country  than  suffer  the  smallest  infringement  of  our  political 
rights.' 

The  sentiments  of  Petion  were  strictly  in  unison  with  these  of 
the  king.  We  have  strong  suspicions,  however,  of  the  integrity  of 
bis  successor,  Boyer;  he  is  lavishly  praised  by  Lacroix  as  ^a  good 
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Frenchman/  and  we  perceive  diat  in  answer  to  a  proposal  made  in 
the  chamber  of  deputies  to  send  a  naval  armament  and  blockade 
the  coasts  of  the  ^  rebel  chiefs/  the  minister  replied  that  negocia- 
tions  of  a  very  delicate  nature  were  in  train — but  what  con- 
firms our  suspicions  of  Boyer  being  a  traitor  to  the  cause  is  that, 
to  our  knowledge,  there  is  at  this  moment  a  squadron  of  frigates 
prowling  among  the  least  frequented  of  the  West  India  islands, 
believed  to  be  carrying  on  a  secret  correspondence  with  some 
part  of  Hayti — if  it  related  merely  to  the  pecuniary  indemnifica- 
tion of  the  ancient  proprietors,  which,  it  has  been  said,  was  offered 
by  Henry  to  the  amount  of  20,000,000  dollars,  provided  England 
Would  be  the  guarantee,  there  could  be  no  cause  for  concealment. 
Lacroix  too  encourages  the  idea  of  a  naval  blockade,  and  partial 
disembarkations,  to  carry  destruction  to  the  new  and  flourishing 
estates,  which  he  thinks  would  create  internal  disturbances, 
and,  by  threatening  the  authority  of  the  chiefs,  n>ake  them  trem- 
ble for  their  own  existence.  Both  governments,  however,  seem 
to  be  prepared  for  any  attempts  that  may  be  made  on  the  part 
of  the  French ;  a  regular  system  of  defence  has  been  established 
by  fortifying  the  crests  of  the  hills,  and  the  defiles  of  the  in- 
terior; the  means  of  subsisting  the  troops  have  been  provided  for 
by  carrying  on  cultivation  in  the  vicinity  of  their  strong  holds  and 
places  of  arms;  and  the  fort  and  citadel  of  Henry  at  Sans- 
fiouci  are  said  to  yield  to  none  of  the  fortresses  of  £urope  iu 
strength.  In  this  fortress  are  from  three  to  four  hundred 
brass  cannon  regularly  mounted;  and  it  is  seen  from  the  sea 
towering  like  another  Windsor  Castle.  France,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  recollect  the  fate  of  General  Leclerc's  army  before  she  embarks 
in  another  expedition  hostile  to  St.  Domingo.  *  Of  the  35,131 
men,'  says  Lacroix,  *  carried  out,  more  than  25,000  had  fallen  be- 
fore Le  Clerc  into  the  grave.  At  his  death,  2,200  only  were  fit  to 
bear  arms ;  about  7^500  sick  crowded  the  hospitals.'  *  These 
wrecks,'  he  continues, '  and  20,000  odier  victims  landed  on  St.  Do- 
mingo, in  the  last  thirteen  months  of  our  agonising  dominion,  as 
well  as  the  unfortunate  Creole  population,  perished  after  the  death 
of  General  Le  Clerc  in  proportions  still  more  deplorable  than  those 
which  are  presented  in  the  following  mournful  table.'  This  table 
gives  a  total  of  those  who  were  destroyed  by  a  violent  death  during 
the  command  of  General  Le  Clerc,  amounting  to  62,481 ! 

Under  every  point  of  view,  any  fresh  attempt  of  the  French  govern- 
ment to  disturb  the  island  would  deserve  the  reprobation  of  mankind. 
The  progress  made  by  the  inhabitants  in  agriculture  and  all  the 
arts  is  quite  extraordinary,  but  more  particularly  in  education  and 
general  literature.  Of  this  we  have  an  interesting  account  given  by 
\\ie  Baron  de  Vastey  in  his  ^  Political  Reflexions  on  certain  French 
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Journals  concerqing  Hayti/  printed  at  the  royal  printing  press  at 
Sans-Souci.  ^  Five  and  twenty  years  ago/  says  this  intelligent 
black, '  we  were  plunged  in  the  most  complete  ignorance;  we  bad  no 
notion  of  human  society,  no  idea  of  happiness,  no  powerful  feeling; 
our  faculties,  both  physical  and  moral,  were  so  overwhelmed  under 
the  load  of  slavery,  tliat  I  myself  who  am  writing  this,  I  thought 
that  the  world  finished  at  the  spot  which  bounded  my  sight ;  my 
ideas  were  so  limited  that  things  the  most  simple  were  to  me  in-» 
comprehensible,  and  all  my  countrymen  were  as  ignorant  and  even 
more  so  than  myself,  if  that  were  possible/  ^  I  have  known  noany 
of  us,'  he  continues,  ^  who  have  learned  to  read  and  write  of  them* 
selves  without  the  help  of  a  master;  I  have  known  them  walking 
with  their  books  in  their  hands,  inquiring  of  the  passengers  and 
praying  them  to  explain  to  them  the  signification  of  such  a  cha- 
racter or  such  a  word,  and  in  this  manner  many,  already  advanced 
in  years,  became  able  to  read  and  write  without  the  benefit  of  edu- 
cation.' *  Such  men,'  he  adds,  ^  have  become  notaries,  attorneys, 
advocates,  judges,  administrators,  and  have  astonished  the  world  by 
the  sagacity  of  their  judgment;  others  have  become  painters  and 
sculptors  from  their  own  exertions  and  have  astonished  strangers 
by  their  works ;  others  agqin  have  succeeded  as  architects,  mecha- 
nics, weavers ;  in  short,  others  have  worked  mines  of  sulphur,  fa-* 
bricated  saltpetre  and  made  excellent  gun|5owder,  in  mills  and  esta- 
blishments similar  to  those  of  Europe,  with  no  other  guides  than 
books  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy.'  And  yet  he  continues,  the 
Haytians  pretend  not  to  be  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  peo^ 
pie — ^  like  the  Romans,  we  go  from  arms  to  the  plough,  and  from 
the  plough  to  arms.'  But  he  contemplates  the  time  when  they 
shall  call  to  their  assistance  the  mechanical  arts,  the  employment 
of  machines,  of  animals,  and  of  the  natural  agents,  air,  fire,  and 
water,  and  put  in  practice  those  means,  *  which,'  says  be,  *  will 
render  our  country  the  most  beautiful,  populous,  and  flourishing, 
and  its  inhabitants/  heretofore  so  unfortunate,  tlie  happiest  people 
in  the  world.' 

Parochial  schools  have  been  established  on  the  Madras  system, 
in  every  part  of  Henry's  dominions,  and  primary  schools  at  all 
the  principal  towns,  under  the  direction  of  English  instructors; 
in  these  the  English  language  is  taught,  and  is  now  read  and 
written  by  the  children  of  all  the  functionaries  of  the  govem- 
naent.  A  royal  college  has  also  been  established,  aqd  annual  prizes 
^ven  to  the  most  distinguished  students.  Henry  has  also  endowed 
an  academy  for  music  and  painting,  and  built  a  regular  theatre. 
All  these  are  erected  at  Sans-Souci,  the  royal  residence,  which,  we 
understand,  for  elegance,  and  chasteness  of  design  is  riot  inferior  to 
many  of  the  palaces  of  Europe*     Here  too  ke  has  established  va-r 
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rious  knanufactories,  and  among  others  that  of  carriages.  Three 
gaudy  ones  purchased  for  him  in  this  country  gave  hiib  great  of- 
fence ;  and  he  asked  if  the  English  considered  him  as  a  king  of 
Congo  ? 

The  Catholic  religion  is  declared  to  be  that  of  the  state:  the 
hierarchy  consists  of  an  archbishop,  three  bishops,  and  a  rector  in 
each  parish.  At  Sans-Souci  there  is  a  royal  and  parochial  church. 
It  was  erected  by  Henry,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Royal  Almanack 
as  ^  a  monument  of  his  royal  munificence  and  piety.'  The  arch* 
bishop,  whom  the  pope  has  hitherto  refused  to  consecrate,  has  a 
chapter,  a  seminary  and  a  college  attached  to  the  metropolitan  see, 
all  well  endowed.  He  has  also  three  archi-episcopal  paltices  as- 
signed to  him  ;  and  the  bishops  have  each  a  chapter  and  a^^eminary, 
endowed  with  considerable  revenues. 

Schools  are  also  establivshed  in  the  republic,  over  which  are 
placed  four  or  five  Frenchmen  as  professors  of  languages,  mathe* 
matics,  &c.  At  Port-au-Prince  there  is  also  a  college  of  physi- 
cians, and  several  French  medical  men  are  employed  to  superintend 
it.  The  church  establishment,  like  all  the  rest  in  the  republic, 
wears  a  more  humble  character,  being  confined  to  an  apostolical 
prefect  with  curates  under  him ;  but,  as  we  before  observed,  the 
duties  of  religion  and  morality  sit  looser  on  the  republicans  than 
the  royalists. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  northern  part  of  Hayti.  It  pre- 
sents in  truth,  an  imposing  and  an  awful  spectacle;  and  very  firm 
must  be  the  nerves  of  that  politician  who  can  contemplate  it  siccis 
octilis,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil.  We  do  not  wish  to  despond; 
and  it  is  yet,  we  fear,  too  early  to  triumph:  but  we  cannot  con- 
ceal from  ourselves  how  much  depends  upon  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  the  future  rulers  of  this  emancipated  race.  A  third,  worthy 
of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  and  Henry  I.,  the  Numa  and  the  Ahcud 
of  Hayti,  may  not  arise  in  immediate  succession;  and  we  have  yet 
to  learn  whether  habitid  of  obedience,  and  a  love  of  order  and 
discipline,  will  succeed  to  the  influence  of  individual  character,  and 
perpetuate  the  action  of  that  admirable  system  of  polity  which 
these  two  wonderful  men  have  constructed  and  set  in  motion.  Spain 
yet  retains  the  larger  and,  we  believe,  the  more  fertile  part  of  this 
noble  island;  but  she  retains  it  as  an  unproductive  desert.  We 
know  not  with  what  composure  she  contemplates  the  state  of 
things  beyond  the  immense  llanos  that  separate  her  from  a  free  and 
active  population  ;  but  it  becomes  ourselves  not  to  forget  that  the 
blue  mountains  of  Jamaica  are  visible  from  St.  Domingo.  We 
would  not,  and  indeed  cannot,  anticipate  what  is  yet  in  the  womb 
of  time;  but  in  the  lap  of  peace  and  security  it  may  not  perhaps  be 
unwise  to.  meditate  on  an  event  which  sooner  or  later  must  surely 
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come  to  pass— ^'e  speak  of  tiie  general  eniancipation^  of  the  negro 
race.  With  timely  precautions,  such  a  circumstance  would  not,  in 
our  humble  opinion,  be  very  deeply  to  be  deprecated :  and  one  of 
the  most  effectual  of  those  precautions  would  be  the  extension  of 
the  present  humane  and  judicious  plan  of  giving  the  slaves  some 
kind  of  education,  and  imbuing  their  minds  with  the  principles  of 
oar  holy  religion.  They  would  then  be  in  a  favourable  state  of  pre- 
paration for  the  adoption  of  that  system  by  the  planters  which  has 
so  happily  succeeded  in  the  two  governments  of  Hayti,  and  might 
cultivate  the  soil  as  free  labourers,  receiving,  from  the  proprietor, 
one  fourth  of  the  produce.  However  this  may  be,  we  caniK>t  but 
rejoice  in  the  good  which  has  already  been  wrought,  and  express 
our  ardent  hopes  that  no  attempts  will  be  made  to  rivet  afresh  the 
chains  of  this  meritorious  people,  and  that  the  independence  which 
they  have  conquered  at  the  expense  of  so  many  sufferings  will  de- 
scend unimpaired  to  their  posterity. 


Art.  VII.     I. — Laon  and  Cythna,  or  the  Revolution  of  the 
Golden  City.    A  Vision  of  the  'Nineteenth  Century^  in  the 
Stanza  of  Spenser,     By  Percy  B.  Shelley.     London.     1818. 
2.  l^he  Revolt  of  Islam.    A  Foem^  in  Twelve  Cantos.    By  Percy 

Bysshe  Shelley.  London.  1818. 
T^HIS  is  one  of  that  industrious  knot  of  authors,  the  tendency  of 
-*-  whose  works  we  have  in  our  late  Numbers  exposed  to  the  cau- 
tion of  our  readers — novel,  poem,  romance,  letters,  tours,  critique, 
lecture  and  essay  follow  one  another,  framed  to  the  same  measure, 
and  in  subjection  to  the  same  key-note,  while  the  sweet  undersong 
of  the  weekly  journal,  filling  up  all  pauses,  strengthening  all  weak- 
nesses, smoothing  all  abruptnesses,  harmonizes  the  whole  strain. 
Of  all  his  brethren  Mr.  Shelley  carries  to  the  greatest  length  the 
doctrines  of  the  sect.  He  is,  for  this  and  other  reasons,  by  far  the 
least  pernicious  of  them  ;  indeed  there  is  a  naivet6  and  openness 
in  his  manner  of  laying  down  the  most  extravagant  positions,  which 
in  some  measure  deprives  them  of  their  venom ;  and  when  he  en- 
larges on  what  certainly  are  but  necessary  results  of  opinions  more 
guardedly  delivered  by  others,  he  might  almost  be  mistaken  for 
some  artful  advocate  of  civil  order  and  religious  institutions.  This 
benefit  indeed  may  be  drawn  from  his  book,  for  there  is  scarcely 
any  more  persuasive  argument  for  truth  than  to  carry  out  to  all 
their  legitimate  consequences  the  doctrines  of  error.  But  this  is 
not  Mr.  Shelley's  intention ;  he  is,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  in  sober 
earnest : — with  perfect  deliberation,  and  the  steadiest  perseverance 
be  perverts  all  the  gifts  of  his  nature,  and  does  all  the  injury,  both 
public  and  private^  which  hb  faculties  enable,  him  to  perpetrate. 
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Laon  and  Cvthna  is  the  same  poem  with  the  Revolt  of  Islam — 
under  the  first  name  it  exhibited  some  features  which  made  '  the 
experiment  on  the  temper  of  the  public  mind/  as  the  author  calls 
ity  somewhat  too  bold  and  hazardous.  This  knight-errant  in  the 
cause  of  ^  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  morality'  had  already  sus- 
tained some  ^  perilous  handling'  in  his  encounters  with  Prejudice 
and  Error,  and  acquired  in  consequence  of  it  a  small  portion  of  the 
better  part  of  valour.  Accordingly  Laon  and  Cythna  withdrew 
from  circulation;  and  happy  had  it  been  for  Mr.  Shelley  if  he  had 
been  contented  with  his  failure^.and  closed  his  experiments.  But 
with  minds  of  a  certain  class,  notoriety,  infamy,  any  thing  is  better 
than  obscurity ;  baffled  in  a  thousand  attempts  after  fame,  they  will 
still  make  one  more  at  whatever  risk, — and  they  end  commonly 
like  an  awkward  chemist  who  perseveres  in  tampering  with  his 
ingredients,  till,  in  an  unlucky  moment,  they  take  fire,  and  he  is 
blown  up  by  the  explosion. 

Liaon  and  Cythna  has  accordingly  re-appeared  with  a  new  name, 
and  a  few  slight  alterations.  If  we  could  trace  in  these  any  signs 
of  an  altered  spirit,  we  should  have  bailed  with  *the  sincerest  plea- 
sure the  return  of  one  whom  nature  intended  for  better  things,  to 
the  ranks  of  virtue  and  religion.  But  Mr.  Shelley  is  no  penitent ; 
he  has  reproduced  the  same  poison,  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  more 
cautiously  disguised,  and  as  it  is  thus  intended  only  to  do  the  more 
mischief  at  less  personal  risk  to  the  author,  our  duty  requires 
us  to  use  his  own  evidence  against  himself,  to  interpret  him  where 
he  is  obscure  now,  by  himself  where  he  was  plain  before,  and  to 
exhibit  the  ^  fearful  consequences'  to  which  he  would  bring  us,  as 
he  drew  them  in  the  boldness  of  his  first  conception. 

Before,  however,  we  do  this,  we  will  discharge  our  duty  to  Mr. 
Shelley  as  poetical  critics — in  a  case  like  the  present,  indeed, 
where  the  freight  is  so  pernicious,  it  is  but  a  secondary  duty  to 
consider  the  ^  build'  of  the  vessel  which  bears  it;  but  it  is  a  duty 
too  peculiarly  our  own  to  be  wholly  neglected.  Though  we  should 
be  sorry  to  see  the  Revolt  of  Islam  in  our  readers'  hands,  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  it  is  not  without  beautiful  passages,  that  the  lan- 
guage is  in  general  free  from  errors  of  taste,  and  the  versification 
smooth  and  harmonious.  In  these  respects  it  resembles  the  latter 
productions  of  Mr.  Southey,  though  the  tone  is  less  subdued,  and  the 
copy  altogether  more  luxuriant  and  ornate  than  the  original.  Mr. 
Shelley  indeed  is  an  unsparing  imitator ;  and  he  draws  largely  on 
the  rich  stores  of  another  mountain  poet,  to  whose  religious  mind 
it  must  be  matter,  we  think,  of  perpetual  sorrow  to  see  the  philo- 
sophy which  comes  pure  and  holy  from  his  pen,  degraded  and  per- 
verted, as  it  continually  is,  by  this  miserable  crew  of  atheists  or 
pantheists,  who  have  just  sense  enough  to  abuse  its  terms,  but  nei- 
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ther  heart  nor  principle  to  comprehend  its  import,  or  follow  its 
application.     We  shall  cite  one  of  the  passages  to  which  we  alluded 
above,  in  support  of  our  opinion :  perhaps  k  is  that  which  has 
pleased  us  more  than  any  other  in  the  whole  poem. 
*  An  orphan  with  my  parents  lived,  whose  eyes 
Were  loadstars  of  delight,  which  drew  me  home 
When  I  might  wander  forth,  nor  did  I  prize 
Aught  (any)  human  thing  beneath  Heaven's  mighty  dome 
Beyond  this  child ;  so  when  sad  hours  were  come, 
And  baffled  hope  like  ice  still  clung  to  me ; 
Since  kin  were  cold,  and  friends  had  now  become 
Heartless  and  false,  I  turned  from  all,  to  be, 
Cythna,  the  only  source  of  tears  and  smiles  to  thee. 

What  wert  thou  then  ?  a  child  most  infantine, 

Yet  wandering  far  beyond  that  innocent  age 

In  all  but  its  sweet  looks,  and  mien  divine ; 

Even  then,  methought,  with  the  world's  tyrant  rage 

A  patient  warfare  thy  young  heart  did  wage. 

When  those  soft  eyes  of  scarcely  conscious  thought 

Some  tale  or  thine  own  fancies  would  engage 

To  overflow  with  tears,  or  converse  fraught 

With  passion  oer  their  depths  its  AeeiiBg  light  had  wrought. 

She  moved  upon  this  earth,  a  shape  of  brightness, 

A  power,  that  from  its  object  scarcely  drew 

One  impulse  of  her  being — in  her  lightness 

Most  like  some  radiant  cloud  of  morning  dew 

Which  wanders  through  the  waste  airs  pathless  blue 

To  nourish  some  far  desert ;  she  did  seem 

Beside  me,  gathering  beauty  as  she  grew 

Like  the  bright  shade  of  some  immortal  dream 

Which  walks,  when  tempest  sleeps,  the  waves  of  life's  dark  stream. 

As  mine  own  shadow  was  this  child  to  roe, 

A  second  self — far  dearer  and  more  fair. 

Which  clothed  in  undissolving  radiancy 

All  those  steep  paths,  which  languor  and  despair 

Of  human  things  had  made  so  dark  and  bare. 

But  which  I  trod  alone — nor,  till  bereft 

Of  friends  and  overcome  by  lonely  care, 

Knew  I  what  solace  for  that  loss  was  left. 

Though  by  a  bitter  wound  my  trusting  heart  was  cleft.' — ^p.  42. 

These,  with  all  their  imperfections,  are  beautiful  stanzas ;  they 
are,  however,  of  rare  occurrence : — had  the  poem  many  more  such, 
It  could  never,  we  are  persuaded,  become  popular.  Its  merits 
and  its  faults  equally  conspire  againjjt  it ;  it  has  not  much  ribaldry 
or  voluptuousness  for  prurient  imaginations,  and  no  personal  scand^J 
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or  tlie  tmlicioiis ;  rnid  eren  thiM  oq  wbon  it  mi^t  be  expected 

0  act  most  dangerously  by  its  semblance  of  entiiiisiasni,  wiU  have 
tout  hearts  to  proceed  beyond  the  £rat  canto.  As  a  whole,  it  is 
Qsupportably  duli^  and  laboriously  obscure;  its  absurdities  are  not 
>f  the  kind  which  provoke  laughteri  the  story  is  almost  wholly  dev- 
oid of  interest^  and  very  meagre;  nor  can  we  admire  Mr.  Shelley's 
node  of  making  up  for  this  defect — ^as  he  has  but  one  incident 
irhere  be  should  have  ten>  he  tdls  that  one  so  intricately^  that  it 
ftkes  the  time  of  ten  to  comprehend  it. 

Mr.  Shelley  is  a  philosopher  by  the  courtesy  of  the  age,  and  has 

1  theory  of  course  respectmg  the  government  of  the  world ;  we 
vili  state  in  as  few  words  as  we  can  the  general  outlines  of  that 
heory,  the  manner  in  which  he  demonstrates  it,  and  the  practical 
:onsequences,  which  he  proposes  to  deduce  from  it.  It  is  to  the 
«cond  of  these  divisions  that  we  would  beg  his  attention;  we  de- 
ipair  of  convincing  him  directly  that  he  has  taken  up  false  andper*- 
ttcious  notions ;  but  if  he  pays  any  deference  to  the  common  raws 
>f  reasoning,  we  hope  to  shew  him  that,  let  the  goodness  of  his 
:aase  be  what  it  may,  bis  manner  of  advocating  it  is  false  and  un« 
lound.  This  may  be  mortifying  to  a  teacher  of  mankind ;  but  a 
[>bilosopher  seeks  t^  truth,  and  has  no  vanity  to  be  mortified. 

The  existence  of  evil,  physical  and  moral,  is  the  grand  problem 
^f  all  philosophy;  the  humble  find  it  a  trial,  the  proud  make  it  a 
»tumbling-block;  Mr.  Shelley  refers  it  to  the  faults  of  those  civil 
insfitutions  and  religious  creeds  which  are  designed  to  regulate 
the  conduct  of  man  here,  and  his  hopes  in  a  hereafter.    In  these 
be  seems  to  make  no  distinction,  but  considers  them  all  as  bot- 
tomed upon  principles  pernicious  to  man  and  unworthy  of  God, 
carried  into  details  the   most  cruel,  and  upheld  only  by  the 
stupidity  of  the  many  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sdfish  conspiracy 
of  the  few  on  tbe  other.    According  to  him  the  earth  is  a  boon 
garden  needing  little  care  or  cultivation,  but  pouring  forth  spon- 
taneously and  inexhaustibly  all  innocent  delights  and  luxuries  to 
her  innumerable  children ;  the  seasons  have  no  inclemencies,  the 
air  no  pestilences  for  man  in  his  proper  state  of  M'isdom  and  li- 
berty;  his  business  here  is  to  enjoy   himself,  to  abstain  from 
no  gratification,  to  repent  of  no  sin,  hate  no  crime,  but  be  wise^ 
hapny  and  free,  with  plenty  of  '  lawless  love/    This  is  man's  na- 
tural state,  the  state  to  which  Mr.  Shelley  will  bring  us,  if  we 
will  but  break  up  the  *  crust  of  our  outworn  opinions,'  as  he  calls 
fbem,  and  put  them  into  his  magic  cauldron.     But  kings  have 
introduced  war,  legislators  crime,  priests  sin ;  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences have  been  that  the  earth  has  lost  her  fertility,  the  sea- 
sous  their  mildness,  the  air  its  salubrity,  man  his  freedom  and 
happiness.  •   We  have  become  a  foul-feeding  carnivorous  race,  are 
vol.  XXI.  NO.  xLii.  G  o  foolish 
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foolish  enough  to  feel  iuicoiiifort«ble  after  fhe<;oaiiiiisaoii  of  sin ; 
some  of  us  even  go  so  far  as  to  consider  vice  odious ;  and  we  all 
groan  under  a  multiplied  burthen  of  crimes  merely  conventional; 
among  which  Mr.  Shelley  specifies  with  great  sangfroid  the  com- 
mission of  tnces^.' 

We  said  that  our  philosopher  makes  no  distinction  in  his  con- 
demnation of  creeds ;  we  should  rather  have  said,  that  he  makes 
no  exception ;  distinction  he  does  make,  and  it  is  to  the  prejudice 
of  that  which  we  hold.  In  one  place  indeed  he  assembles  a  num- 
ber of  names  of  the  founders  of  religions,  to  treat  them  all  with 
equal  disrespect. 

*  And  through  the  host  contention  wild  befell, 

As  each  of  his  own  God  the  wondrous  works  did  tell ; 
*And  Oromaze  and  Christ  and  Mahomet, 
Moses  and  Buddh,  Zerdusht,  and  Brahm  and  Foh, 
A  tumult  of  strange  names/  &c. — p.  227. 

But  in  many  other  places  he  manifests  a  dislike  to  Christianity 
\vhich  is  frantic^  and  would  be,  if  in  such  a  case  any  thing  could 
be>  ridiculous.  When  the  votaries  of  all  religions  are  assembled 
with  one  accord  (this  unanimity  by  the  bye  is  in  a  visios  of  the 
nineteenth  century)  to  stifle  the  first  breathings  of  liberty,  and  exe- 
vute  the  revenge  of  a  ruthless  tyrant,  he  selects  a  Christian  priest  to 
be  the  organ  of  sentiments  outrageously  and  pre-eminently  cruel. 
The  two  characteristic  principles  upon  which  Christianity  may  be 
^aid  to  be  built  are  repentance  and  faith.  Of  repentance  he  speaks 
thus : —  I 

*  Reproach  not  thine  own  soul,  but  know  thyself;  | 
Nor  kate  another* s  crime,  nor  loathe  thine  own. 
It  is  the  dark  idolatry  of  self 

Which,  when  our  thoughts  and  actions  once  are  gone. 
Demands  that  we  should  weep  and  bleed  and  groan  ; 
O  vacant  expiation !  be  at  rest — 
The  past  is  deatl^'s — the  futui'e  is  thine  own ; 
And  love  and  joy  can  make  ihe foulest  breast 
A  paradise  of  flowers  where  peace  might  build  her  nest/  p.  188. 

Repentance  then  is  selfishness  in  an  extreme  which  amounts  to 
idolatry !  but  .what  is  Faith  P  our  readers  can  hardly  be.  prepared  for, 
the  odious  accumulation  of  sin  and  sorrow  which  Mr.  Shelley  con- 
ceives under  this  Word.  *  Faith  is  the  Python,  the  Ogress,  the  Evil 
Genius,  the  Wicked  Fairy,  the  Giantess  of  our  children's  tales/ 
whenever  any  thing  bad  is  to  be  accounted  for,  any  hard  name  to 
be  psed,  this  convenient  monosyllable  fills  up  the  blank. 


*  '  And  Oromase,  Joshua  and  Mahomet.'  p.  f  S7.  JUwU-of  blam,  Thb  is  a  to^ 
fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Shelley^  alterations,  which  we  tee  are  wholly  prudential »  ana 
artfnIJy  so,  as  the  tilaaphemy  h  sCiiJ  preserved  entire. 
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^  Beneath  fah  feet, 'mphg  gha^tliesi  formsy  jreprest 

Lay  Faith,  an  obscene  worm** — p.  118. 
*  sl&epitig  there 

^ith  lidless  eyes  lie  Faith,  and  Plague,  and  Slaughter, 

A  ghastly  brood  conceived  of  Lethe's  sullen  water.' — p.  220. 
'  And  underneath  thy  feet  writhe  Faith  and  Folly, 

Custom  and  Hell,  and  mortal  Melancholy/ — p.  119* 
*  Smiled  on  the  flowery  grave,  in  which  were  lain 

Fear,  Faith,  and  Slavery/ — p.  172.  «.         . 

Enough  of  Mr.  Shelley's  theory. — We  proceed  to  examine  the 
manner  in  which  the  argument  is  conducted^  and  this  we  cannot  do 
better  than  by  putting  a  case» 

Let  us  suppose  a  man  entertaining  Mr.  Shelley's  opinions  as  to 
the  causes  of  existing  evil^  and  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a 
change  in  all  the  institutions  of  society,  of  his  own  ability  to  pro- 
duce and  conduct  it,  and  of  the  excellence  of  that  system  which 
lie  would  substitute  in  their  place.  These  indeed  are  bold  con-> 
victions  for  a  young  and  inexperienced  man,  imperfectly  educated, 
irregular  in  his  application,  and  shamefully  dissolute  in  his  con- 
duct ;  but  let  us  suppose  them  to  be  sincere ; — the  change,  if  brought 
about  at  all,  must  be  effected  by  a  concurrent  will,  and  that,  Mr. 
Shelley  will  of  course  tell  us,  must  be  produced  by  an  enlightened 
conviction.  <How  then. would  a  skilful  reasoiier,  assured  of  the 
strength  of  his  own  ground,  have  proceeded  in  composing  a  tale  of 
£ction  for  this  purpose?  Undoubtedly  he  would  have  taken  the 
best  laws,  the  best  constitution,  and  the  best  religion  in  the  known 
world ;  such  at  least,  as  they  most  loved  and  venerated  whom  he 
was  addressing ;  when  he  had  put  all  these  together,  and  developed 
their  principles,  candidly^  he  would  have  shewn  that  under  all  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  and  with  all  the  best  propensities  of  our 
nature  to  boot,  still  the  natural  effect  of  this  combination  would 
be  to  corrupt  and  degrade  the  human  race.  He  would  then  have 
drawn  a  probable  inference,  that  if  the  most  approved  systenHs  and 
creeds  under  circumstances  more  advantageous  than  could  ever  be 
expected  to  concur  in  reality,  still  produced  only  vice  and  mi^ry, 
the  fault  lay  in  them,  or  at  least  mankind  could  lose  nothing  by 
adventuring  on  a  change.  We  say  with  confidence  that  a  skilful 
combatant  would  and  must  have  acted  thus ;  not  merely  to  mako 
victory  final,  but  to  gain  it  in  any  shape.  For  if  he  reasons  from 
what  we  acknowledge  to  be  bad  against  what  we  believe  to  be 
good ;  if  he  puts  a  government  confessedly  despotic,  a  religion 
monstrous  and  false,  if  he  places  on  the  throne  a  cruel  tyrant,  and 
at  the  altar  a  bigoted  and  corrupt  priesthood,  how  can  his  argu- 
ment have  any  weight  with  those  who  think  they  live  under  a  pa- 
ternal government  and  a  pure  faith,  who  look  up  with  love  «id 
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gnititucU  to  a  beiiefioent  monarckj^  and  reverence  a  zeakMM  and  up- 
right priesthood  i  The  law»  and  government  on  which  Mr.  Shelle^r's 
reasoning  proceeds,  are  the  Turkish,  adminbtered  by  a  lawless 
despot;  his  religion  is  the  Mohammedan,  maintained  by  servile 
hypocrites ;  and  his  scene  for  their  joint  operation  Greece,  the  land 
fall  beyond  all  others  of  recollections  of  former  glory  and  indepen- 
dence, now  covered  with  shame  and  sunk  in  slavery.  We  are  Eng- 
lishmen, Christians,  free,  and  independent;  we  ask  Mr.  Shellej 
bow  his  case  applies  to  usf  or  what  we  learn  from  it  to  the  pre- 
judice of  our  own  institutions  ? 

His  residence  at  Oxford  was  a  short  one,  and,  if  we  mistake  not, 
rather  abruptly  terminated ;  yet  we  should  have  thought  that  even 
in  a  freshman's  term  he  might  have  learned  from  Aldrick  not  to 
reason  from  a  particular  to  an  universal ;  and  any  one  of  our  fair 
readers  we  imagine  who  never  heard  of  Aldrick,  would  see  the  ab- 
surdity of  inferring  that  all  of  her  own  sex  were  the  victims  of  the 
lust  and  tyranny  of  the  other,  from  the  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  tint 
young  women  of  Greece  were  carried  off  by  force  to  the  seraglio 
of  Constantinople.  This,  however,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  tbe 
argument,  as  far  as  it  attempts  to  prove  the  causes  of  existing  evil. 
Mr.  Shelley  is  neither  a  dull,  nor,  consideriiq;  all  his  disadvantages, 
a  very  ignorant  man ;  we  will  frankly  confess,  that  with  every  dis- 
position to  jud^e  him  charitably,  we  find  it  hard  to  convince  our- 
selves of  his  belief  in  his  own  conclusions. 

We  have  seen  how  Mr.  Shelley  argues  for  the  necessity  of  a 
change;  we  must  bestow  a  word  or  two  upon  the  manner  in  which 
he  bring)  that  change  about,  before  we  come  to  the  consequences 
i^hich  he  derives  from  it.  Laon  and  Cythna,  his  hero  and  heroine, 
are  the  principal,  indeed,  almost  the  sole  agents.  The  latter  by  her 
eloquence  rouses  all  of  her  own  sex  to  assert  their  liberty  and  in- 
dependence ;  this  perhaps  was  no  difficult  task ;  a  female  toi^ue  in 
such  a  cause  may  be  supposed  to  have  spoken  fluently  at  leait, 
and  to  have  found  a  wuling  audience ;  by  the  same  instrument, 
however,  she  disarms  the  soldiers  who  are  sent  to  seize  and  destroj 
her, — 

*  even  the  torturer  who  had  bound 
Her  meek  calin  frame,  ere  yet  it  was  impaled 
Loosened  her  weeping  then,  nor  could  be  found 
One  human  hand  to  harm  her.'— p.  84. 

The  influence  of  her  voice  is  not  confined  to  the  Golden  City, 
it  traveU  over  tbe  land,  stirring  and  swaying  all  bearU  to  its 
purpose : — 

*  in  hamlets  and  in  towns 
The  multitudes  collect  tumultuously, — 

Blood  soon,  although  unwillingly,  to  shed.'— p.  85. 
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Theie  peaceable  and  tender  advocates  ibr  '  Universal  Suffrage 
and  no  representation'  assemble  in  battle-array  under  the  walls  ojf 
the  Golden  City^  keeping  night  and  day  strict  blockade  (which  Mr. 
Shelley  tails  *  a  watch  of  love/)  around  the  desperate  bands  who 
still  adhere  to  the  maintenance  of  the  iroTi4iearted  monarch  on  the 
throne.  Why  the  elocjuonce  of  Cythna  had  no  power  over  them, 
or  how  the  monarch  himself,  who  had  been  a  slave  to  her  beauty, 
and  to  whom  this  model  of  purity  and  virtue  had  borne  a  child, 
was  able  to  resist  the  spell  of  her  voice,  Mr.  Shelley  leaves  his 
readers  to  find  out  for  theimselves.  In  this  pause  of  affairs  Laon 
makes  bis  appearance  to  complete  the  revolution ;  Cy thna's  voice 
had  done  wonders,  but  Laon's  was  still  more  powerful ;  the  '  san- 
guine slaves'. of  page  96,  who  stabbed  ten  thousand  in  their  sleep, 
are  turned  in  page  99  to  fraternal  bands ;  the  power  of  the  throne 
crumbles  into  dust,  and  the  united  hosts  enter  the  city  in  triumph. 
A  good  deal  of  mumoiej'y  follows,  of  national  f^tes,  reasonable 
rites,  altars  of  federation,  &c.  borrowed  from  that  store-houee  of 
cast-off  mummeries  and  abominations,  the  French  revolutioD.  In 
the  mean  time  all  the  kings  of  the  earth,  pagan  and  christian,  send 
more  sanguine  slaves,  who  slaughter  the  sons  of  freedom  in  tbe 
midst  of  their  merry-making;  Plague  and  Famine  come  to  slaugh- 
ter them  in  return ;  and  Laon  arid  Cytlma,  who  had  chosen  this 
auspicious  moment  in  a  ruined  tower  for  the  commencement  of 
their  ^  reign  of  love,*  surrender  themselves  to  the  monarch  and  are 
humt  alive. 

Such  is  Mr.  Shelley's  victory,  such  its  security,  and  such  the 
means  of  obtaining  it !  These  las|,  we  confess,  are  calculated  to 
throw  a  damp  upon  our  spirits,  for  iJF  the  hopes  of  mankind  must 
depend  upon  the  exertion  of  super-eminent  eloquence,  w*e  have  the 
authority  of  one  who  had  well  considered  dM  subject,  for  believing 
that  they  could  scarcely  depend  upon  any  thing  of  more  rare  oc- 
currence. Plures  in  omnibus  rebus,  qukm  in  diceodo  admirabiles, 
was  the  remark  of  Cicero  a  great  many  ages  ago,  and  the  espe^ 
rience  of  all  those  ages  has  served  but  to  confirm  the  truth  of  it. 

Mr.  Shelley,  however,  is  not  a  man  to  propose  a  difficult  re- 
medy without  suggesting  the  means  of  procuring  it.  If  we  mis^ 
take  not,  Laon  and  Cythna,  and  even  the  sage,  (for  there  is  a  sort 
of  good  stupid  Archimago  in  the  poem),  are  already  provided,  and 
intent  to  begin  their  mission  if  we  will  but  give  them  hearing.  In 
short,  Mr.  Shelley  is  his  own  Laon :  this  is  clear  from  many  passages 
of  the  preface  and  dedication.  The  lady  to  whom  the  poem  is  ad^ 
dressed  is  certainly  the  original  of  Cythna  :  we  have  more  coii^i* 
deration  for  her  than  she  has  had  for  herself,  and  will  either  mortify 
her  vanity,  or  spare  her  feelings,  by  not  producing  hei*  before  the 
public;  it  is  enough  for  the  philanthropist  to  know  that  when  tbe 
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season  arrites,  she  will  be  forth-coming.  Mr.  Shelley  says  of  him- 
self and  her,  in  a  simile  picturesque  m  itself,  but  laughable  in  its 
application,— 

*  thou  and  I, 
8weet  friend^  can  look  from  our  tranquillity, 
Like  lamps,  into  the  world's  tempestuous  night- 
Two  tranquil  stars,  while  clouds  are  passing  by 
Which  wrap  them  from  the  foundering  seaman's  sight, 
That  burn  from  year  to  year  with  unej^tiugujshed  light/ — p.  xxxii. 

Neither  will  the  reader  be  much  at  a  loss  to  discover  what 
sapient  personage  is  dimly  shadowed  out  in  Archimago ;  but  a  clue 
is  afforded  even  to  the  uninitiate  by  a  note  in  the  preface,  in  which 
we  are  told  that  Mr.  Malthus  by  his  last  edition  has  reduced  the 
Essay  on  Population  to  a  commentary  illustrative  of  the  unanswer- 
ableness  of  Political  Justice. 

With  such  instruments  doubtless  the  glorious  task  will  be  spee- 
dily accomplished-^and  what  will  be  the  issue?  this  indeed  is  a 
serious  question ;  but,  as  in  most  schemes  of  reform,  it  is  easier  to 
say  what  is  to  hie  removed,  and  destroyed,  than  what  is  to  be  put 
in  its  plac6.  Mr.  Shellev  would  abrogate  our  laws — this  would  put 
an  end  to  felonies  and  misdemeanours  at  a  blow;  he  would  abolish 
the  rights  of  property,  of  course  there  could  thenceforward  be  no 
violations  of  them,  no  heart-burnings  between  the  poor  and  the 
rich,  no  disputed  wills,  iio  litigated  inheritances,  no  food  in  short 
for  sophistical  judges,  or  hireling  lawyers ;  he  would  overthrow 
the  constitution,  and  then  we  should  have  no  expensive  court, 
no  pensions  or  sinecures,  no  silken  lords  or  corrupt  commoners, 
lib  slavish  and  enslaving  army  or  navy;  he  would  pull  down 
biir  churches,  level  our  Establishment,  and  burn  our  bibles— 
then  we  should  pay  lio  tithes,  be  enslaved  by  no  superstitions, 
abused  by  no  priestly  artifices :  marriage  he  cannot  endure,  and 
tfajek*e  would  dt  once  be  a  stop  put  to  the  lamented  increase  of 
adulterous  connections  amongst  us,  whilst  by  repealing  the  canon 
of  heaven  against  incest,  he  would  add  to  the  purity,  and  heighten 
ihe  ardour  of  thosie  feeliligs  with  which  brother  and  sister  now 
regard  each  other ;  jSnall}', '  as  the  basis  of  the  whole  scheme, 
he  would  have  lis  renounce  our  belief  in  our  religion,  extinguish, 
if  We  can,  the  light  of  conscience  within  us,  which  embitters  our 
joys  here,  and  drbwti  in  oblivion  the  hopes  and  fears  that  hang 
over  oUf  hereafter.  This  is  sit  least  intelligible ;  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  t6  de^^cribe  the  structure,  which  Mr.  Shelley  would  build 
Upon  this  vast  heap  of  ruinis.  ^  Love,'  he  says, '  is  to  be  the  sole 
law  which  shall  govern  the  moral  world  (  but  Love  is  a  wide 
word  with'  many  significations,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  as  to  which 
of  them  he  would  Jjav^  it  now  bear.     We  are  loath  to  understand 
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it  in  its  lowest  sense,  though  we  believe  that  as  to  the  issue  this 
w^ould  be  the  correctest  mode  of  interpreting  it ;  but  this  at  least 
is  clear,  that  Mr.  Shelley  does  not  mean  it  in  its  highest  sense : 
he  does  not  mean  that  love,  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  and 
\i  hich  walks  after  the  commandments,  for  he  would  erase  the  Deca- 
Ic^ue,  and  every  other  code  of  laws ;  not  the  love  which  is  said  to 
be  of  God,  and  which  is  beautifully  coupled  with  ^  joy,  peace,  long 
suffering,  gendeness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance,' for  he 
pre-eminently  abhors  that  religion,  which  is  built  on  that  love  and 
inculcates  it  as  the  essence  of  all  duties,  and  its  own  fulfilment. 

It  is  time  to  draw  to  an  end. — We  have  examined  Mr.  Shelley's 
system  slightly,  but,  we  hope,  dispassionately ;  there  will  be  those, 
M'ho  will  say  that  we  have  done  so  coldly.     He  has  indeed,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  wounded  us  in  the  tenderest  part. — ^As  far  as  in 
him  lay,  he  has  loosened  the  hold  of  our  protecting  laws,  and  sapped 
the  principles  of  oiu*  venerable  polity;   he  has  invaded  the  purity 
and  chilled  the  unsuspecting  ardour  of  our  fireside  intimacies ;  he 
has  slandered,  ridiculed  and  blasphemed  our  holy  religion ;  yet  these 
are  all  too  sacred  objects  to  be  defended  bitterly  or  unfairly.     We 
have  learned  too,  though  not  in  Mr.  Shelley's  school,  to  discriminate 
between  a  man  and  his  opinions,  and  while  we  shew  no  mercy  to 
the  sin,  we  can  regard  the  sinner  with  allowance  and  pity.     It  is  in 
this  spirit,  that  we  conclude  with  a  few  lines,  which  may  serve  for 
a  warning  to  others,  and  for  reproof,  admonition,  and  even  if  he  so 
pleases  of  encouragement  to  himself.     We  have  already  said  what 
we  think  of  his  powers  as  a  poet,  and  doubtless,  with  those  powers, 
be  might  have  risen  to  respectability  in  any  honourable  path,  which 
he  had  chosen  to  pursue,  if  to  his  talents  he  had  added  industry, 
subordination,  and  good  principles.     But  of  Mr.  Shelley  much  may 
be  said  with  truth,  which  we  not  long  since  said  of  his  friend  and 
leader  Mr.  Hunt :  he  has  not,  indeed,  all  that  is  odious  and  con- 
temptible in  the  character  of  that  person ;  so  far  as  we  have  seen 
he  has  never  exhibited  the  bustling  vulgarity,  the  ludicrous  affecta- 
tion, the  factious  flippancy,  or  the  selfish  heartlessness,  which  it  is 
hard  for  our  feelings  to  treat  with  the  mere  contempt  they  merit. 
Like  him,  however,  Mr.  Shelley  is  a  very  vain  man ;  an^  likfg  most 
very  vain  men,  he  is  but;  half  instructed  in  knowled^^,  and  less  than 
half-disciplined  in  his  reasoning  powers ;  his^  vanity,  granting  the 
coDtroul  of  the  faith  which .  he  derides,  |ia$  (>een  his  ruin ;  it  has 
made  him  too  impatient  of  applause  and  di^tin^tiop  to  earn  them  in 
the  fair  course  of  labour ;  like  a  speculator  ^n  irad^,  he  would  be 
rich  without  capital  and  without  delay,  and,  as  mig;ht  have  been  an- 
ticipated, his  speculations  have  end^d  only  in  disappointments. 
They  both  began,  his  speculations  and  his  disappointments,  in  early 
childhood,  and  even  from  that  period  he  has  carried  about  with 
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bim  a  foured  and  dtscontented  spirit — unteadmble  in  boybood,  tuH 
amiable  in  jouth,  querulous  and  unmanly  in-manhoody^-^angulariy 
linhappjr  in  all  three.  He  speaks  of  bis  school  as  '  a  work)  of  woes/ 
of  his  masters  ^  as  tyrants/  of  bis  scbooKfdlows  as  '  enemies/ — 
alas !  what  is  this,  but  to  bear  evidence  against  himself?  every  one 
who  knows  what  a  public  school  ordinarily  must  be^  will  only  trace 
in  these  lines  the  language  of  an  insubordinate,  a  vain,  a  mortified 
spirit. 

We  would  venture  to  hope  that  die  past  may  suffice  for  the  specu- 
lations in  which  Mr.  Shelley  has  hitherto  engaged;  tbey  have 
brought  him  neither  honour  abroad  nor  peace  at  home,  and  after 
so  fair  a  trial  it  seems  but  common  prudence  to  change  diem  for 
some  new  venture.  He  is  still  a  young  man,  and  though  his  account 
be  assuredly  black  and  heavy,  he  may  yet  hope  to  redeem  bis  time, 
and  wipe  it  out.  He  may  and  be  should  retain  all  the  love  for  bis 
fellow-creatures,  all  the  zeal  for  their  improvement  in  virtue  and 
happiness  which  he  no\^  professes,  but  let  that  zeaLbe  armed  with 
knowledge  and  regulated  by  judgment.  Let  him  not  be  ofl^ded 
at  our  freedom,  but  he  is  really  too  young,  too  ignorant,  too  inex- 
perienced, and  too  vicious  to  undertake  the  task  of  reforming  any 
MTorld,  but  the  little  world  within  his  own  breast;  that  task  will  be 
a  good  preparation  for  the  difficulties  which  he  is  more  anxious  at 
once  to  encounter.  There  is  a  book  which  will  help  him  to  this  pre- 
paration, which  has  more  poetry  in  it  than  Lucretius,  more  interest 
^han  Qod  win,  and  far  more  philosophy  than  both.  But  it  is  a  sealed 
book  to  a  proud  spirit;  if  he  would  read  it  with  effect,  he  must  be 
fumble  where  he  is  now  vain,  he  must  examine  and  doubt  himself 
where  now  he  boldly  condemns  others,  and  instead  of  relying  on 
his  own  powers,  he  must  feel  and  acknowledge  his  weakness,  and 
pray  for  strength  from  above. 

We  had  closed  our  remarks  on  Laon  and  Cythna,  when '  Rosalind 
and  Helen'  was  put  into  our  hands:  after  having  devoted  so  much 
more  space  to  the  former  than  its  own  importance  merited,  a  sin- 
gle sentence  will  suffice  for  the  latter.  Though  not  without  some 
inarks  of  the  same  ability,  which  is  occanonally  manifested  in  Mr. 
Shelle/s  earlier  production,  the  present  poem  is  very  inferior  to  it 
|n  positive  merit,  and  far  more  abundant  in  faults :  it  is  less  inte^ 
resting,  less  vigorous  and  chaste  in  language,  less  harmonious  in 
versification,  and  less  pure  in  thought;  more  rambling  and  difiuse, 
piore  palpably  and  consciously  sophistical,  more  offensive  and  vul- 
gar, more  unintelligible.^  &o  it  ever  is  and  must  be  in  the  downward 
course  of  infidelity  and  immorality ; — we  can  no  more  blot  out  the 
inoblest  objects  of  contemplation,  and  the  most  heart-stirring 
souf'ces  of  gratitude  from  the  creation  without  injury  to  our  intel- 
lectual and  moral  nature,  than  we  can  refuse  to  walk  by  the  light 
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of  the  son  without  impairii^  our  octdar  visioD.    Scarcely  any  iwin 
ever  set  himaelf  in  array  against  die  cause  of  social  ocder  and  reli* 
gioiiy  but  from  a  proud  and  rebel  mind,  or  a  corrupt  and  undisci* 
plined  heart :  where  these  are^  true  knowledge  cannot  grow.    In  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth^  indeed,  a  man  like  Mr.  Shelley  may  cheat 
Umself  with  the  imagined  loftiness  and  independence  of  his  theory, 
and  it  is  easy  to  invent  a  thousand  sophisms,  to  reconcile  his  con- 
science to  the  impurity  of  his  practice :  but  this  lasts  only  long 
enongfa  to  lead  him  on  beyond  the  power  of  return ;  he  ceases  to 
be  the  dupe,  but  with  desperate  malignity  he  becomes  the  deceiver 
of  others.     Like  the  Egyptian  of  old,  die  wheels  of  his  chariot 
are  broken,  the  path  of  *  mighty  waters'  closes  in  upon  him  behind, 
and  a  still  deepening  ocean  is  before  him : — for  a  short  time,  arc 
seen  his  impotent  struggles  against  a  resistless  power,  his  blas- 
phemous execrations  are  heard,  his  despair  but  poorly  assumed  the 
tone  of  triumph  and  defiance,  and  he  calls  ineffectually  on  others 
'to  follow  him  to  the  same  ruin — finally,  lie  sinks  ^  like  lead'  to  the 
bottom,  and  is  forgotten.    So  it  is  now  in  part,  so  shortly  will  it 
be  entirely  with  Mr.  Shelley: — ^if  we  might  withdraw  the  veil  of 
private  life,  and  tell  what  we  now  know  about  him,  it  would  be  in- 
deed a  disgusting  picture  that  we  should  exhibit,  but  it  would  be 
an  unanswerable  comment  on  our  text;  itisiioteasy  for  those  who 
readonly,  to  conceive  how  much  low  pride,  how  much  cold  selfish- 
ness, how  much  unmanly  cruelty  are  consistent  with  the  laws  of  this 
'  universal'  and  '  lawless  love.'     But  we  must  only  use  our  know- 
ledge to  check  the  groundless  hopes  which  we  were  once  prone  to 
entertain  of  him» 


Art,  VIII. — Maurice  and  Berghetta;  or  the  Priest  of  Rahery. 

A  Tale.  12mo.  London.  1819* 
nPHE  title-page  of  this  simple  production  is  anonymous,  but  the 
-■'  advertisements  (which  have  been  scattered  with  somewhat  of 
mstocratical  profusion)  inform  us  that  the  author  is  Mr.  William 
Pamell,  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Wicklow  in  Ireland;  and  the  pre- 
fisce  intimates  that,  '  in  the  following  tale,  the  author's  intention 
was  not  to  write  a  novel,  but  to  place  such  observations  on  the  man- 
ners of  die  Irish  peasantiy  as  had  occurred  to  him  in  a  less  formal 
shape  than  that  of  a  regular  dissertation.'  (p.  xlin.) 

It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  for  the  honourable  member  that, 
not  intending  to  write  a  novel,  he  should  have  accomplished,  by  a 
most  perverse  fate,  the  very  thing  that  he  had  determined  not  to  do ; 
while,  as  we  shall  see,  he  makes  but  a  lame  bushiess  of  that 
which  was  his  main  design.  As  he  has  chosen  to  publish  the  un^ 
happy  misconception  into  which  he  bad  been  inadvertendy  betrayed, 
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it  becomed  our  duty  to  give  our  readers  some  account  of  it:  in  tbe 
first  place,  as  a  tale ;  and  secondly,  as  a  dissertation  on  the  Irish 
character. 

As  a  tale,  we  were  at  first  inclined  to  think  somewhat  better  of  it 
than  Mr.  Pamell  himself  appears  to  do ;  but  when  we  had  made 
a  little  progress  in  the  work  those  hopes  vanished,  and  we  virere 
forced  to  acknowledge  the  impartiality  and  justice  with  which  our 
Hibernian  Brutus  has  condemned  his  own  offspring. 

Father  O'Brian,  the  popish  priest  of  Rahery,  a  barren  little 
rock  on  the  north  coast  of  Ireland,  narrates  to  his  parishioners  with 
becoming  humility,  that  after  a  tolerably  long  ministry  he  disco- 
vered '  that  he  had  no  religion  in  his  hem-t,  but  that*  (about  the  pe- 
riod when  the  novel  begins)  ^  he  began  to  change  his  vain,  worldly, 
selfish,  hard  and  proud  temper  into  a  tender  and  pious  one ;  and  that 
the  first  proof  of  this  Christian  change  was  reserving  to  take  care 
of  two  orphans'  (p.  25.)  of  one  David  O'Neal,  a  labourer  in  the 
parish  who  had  died  about  a  year  before,  leaving  his  children  in  the 
filth,  poverty  and  desolation  of  the  lowest  order  of  the  Irish  pea- 
santry— but'the  tardiness  of  this  good  priest's  charity  did  no  harm. 
►—The  orphans,  a  boy  rejoicing  in  the  mellifluous  name  of  Muir- 
cheartach  (angiici,  Maurice,  we  are  told)  and  his  sister  Una  (hiber- 
nichy  Owna)  aged  about  eleven  and  twelve,  had  already  shown  a 
vigour  of  character  and  good  sense  which  would  have  appeared  un- 
natural in  children  anywhere  but  in  Ireland ;  the  boy  had  already 
turned  out  of  doors,  bag  and  baggage,  his  surviving  relations  and 
friends  who  had  disgusted,  by  their  superstitions  and  vulgarity,  this 
non  non  sine  dis  animosus  infans :  and  he  and  his  sister, — though 
only  day-labourers,  the  one  earning  thirteen  and  the  other  two- 
pence per  diem, — had  discovered  by  the  mere  light  of  their  own 
talents  and  taste,  and  had  effected,  upon  the  strength  of  the  afore- 
said fifteen- pence,  such  a  pure  system  of  religion  and  morals,  such 
improvements  in  agriculture  and  domestic  economy,  that  the  priest 
had  really  nothing  to  teach  them,  and,  when  he  heard  all  their  won- 
derful works,  could  only  exclaim,  with  patriarchal  pathos — '  God 
love  you,  children^ — ^I  never  heard  the  like  before  1' — p,  30. 

In  this  Ultonian  Utopia  of  Mr.  Pamell  every  thing  which  use 
could  require  or  taste  wish  for,  was  provided,  down  even  to  a 
fashionable  accent.  Mr.  Pamell  is  well  aware  that  a  hero  or  he- 
roine, with  an  Irish  brogue,  would  be  a  monstrous  solecism,  and 
be  accordingly  represents  his  orphans  as  so  very  nice  in  die  article 
of  accent,  that  they  are  always  mistaken  for  English ! 

Besides  polishing  his  own  and  his  sister's  pronunciation,  leambg 
Greek  and  Latin  firom  Father  O'Brian,  and  all  the  mysteries,  of 
scientific  horsemanship^  ^  terre  k  terre,  passades,  courbettes,  ca- 
prioles sur  les  voltes/  (p.  113.)  from  an  old  French  book  on  tbe 
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mandge,  Maurice  coutrived  to  work  so  adroitly  as  well  as  earnestly, 
that  the  young  prodigies  found  themselves  growing  rich  on  their 
fifteen-pence  a  day — an  advantage,  however,  which,  with  all  their 
labour  and  economy,  they  could  hardly  have  effected  but  by  the 
most  extraordinary  abstinence :  for,  instead  of  revelling  on  potatoes 
and  milk,  as  their  fellow-peasants  did,  our  orphans  restricted  them- 
selves to  tea  and  bread  and  butter  for  breakfast  and  supper ;  and 
cold  meat  for  dinner. — p.  28. 

A  little  foreign  travel  now  becomes  necessary  to  perfect  the  edu- 
cation of  the  sagacious  Muircheartach  and  the  beautiful  Una, 
and  accordingly  they  set  out  for  London,  (with  an  ample  pecu- 
niary provision  for  the  expenses  of  the  tour  accumulated  out  of 
their  savings.)  Una  is  soon  disposed  of  in  London  in  the  family 
of  a  noble  lady,  (Lady  Macartney,)  who  wanted  an  intelligent  and 
well-educated  young  woman  as  a  companion,  and  who,  of  course, 
thought  herself  happily  fitted  in  Una  O'Neal, — though  it  must  be 
confessed  that  Una's  prime  accomplishments,  milking,  churning, 
&c.  (p.  48.)  were  as  much  thrown  away  on  Lady  Macartney,  as 
poor  La  Fleur's  talent  of  making  spatterdashes  upon  Yorick. 

All  parties,  as  we  may  well  believe,  felicitate  themselves  on  so 
happy  and  appropriate  a  disposal  of  Una;  but  Muircheartach, 
or  Maurice  as  we  shall  henceforth  (disregarding  euphony)  call 
him,  is  still  more  fortunate;  he  happens  to  fall  in  with  a  young 
English  farmer  of  the  name  of  John  Headcroft,  who  shews 
him  how  to  manage  a  short-handled  spade,  which  on  Maurice's 
return  to  day-labour  in  Ireland,  was  as  '  good  as  a  mine  of  gold' 
to  him ;  he  also  learned,  in  this  same  school,  that  if  he  mowed 
with  a  long-handled  scythe  he  need  not  stoop  so  low  as  with  a 
short-handled  one;  and  he  was  gradually  initiated  into  some  of 
the  more  recondite  mysteries  of  the  art  of  mowing,  such  as,  that 
damp  grass  is  cut  more  easily  than  dry,  and  that  it  is  less  fatiguing 
tp  n^ow  in  the  morning  and  evening,  than  under  the  meridian  sun. 

Lest  our  readers  should  suspect  us  of  not  having  adequate  au- 
thority for  these  important  facts,  we  shall  give  the  original  account 
of  the  improverpent  imported  into  Ireland  by  Maurice,  one  of 
the  few  benefactors  of  that  too-long-neglected  and  misgoverned 
country. 

*  Profit  he  did,  and  that  forthwith.  He  had  lived  well  while  in  Eng- 
land,  and  was  in  full  strength  and  health.  He  immediaiely  looked  out 
for  a  job  of  task  work,  and  as  it  was  well  known,  that  he  would  finish 
his  work  to  perfection,  equally  as  well  by  task  as  by  day's  work,  he  had 
his  choice.  His  earnings  were  large,  and  his  expense  little,  for  he 
drank  nothing  but  milk  or  water,  and  ate  cold  meat  and  bread.  He 
lived  alone,  like  a  hermit,  getting  a  neighbour's  wife  to  buy  his  meat 
'  -and 
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^iid  boH  it  A>r  him ;  still  at  he  earned  hit  money,  he  laid  it  out  in  get- 
ting tools  made  after  the  English  iashiom  He  soon  had  a  short  handle 
spade  and  a  broad  shovel,  and  was  secretly  getting  a  plough,  harrows, 
and  a  set  of  draining  tools  made,  as  he  began  to  speculate  on  taking 
his  land  into  his  own  hands,  and  managing  it,  as  John  Ueadcroft  had 
taught  him.  He  waited  impatiently  till  the  mowing  began,  which  was 
late  in  the  country  round  about.  Good  mowers  were,  as  usual,  scarce, 
and  the  price  enormous,  five  shillings  an  acre.  Maurice  contracted  to 
mow  so  much,  that  every  one  supposed  he  meant  to  engage  under-men 
to  assist  him ;  he  set  to  work  with  a  good  scythe  and  a  bent  handle,  so 
that  he  had  no  longer  to  mow  with  his  chin  almost  on  his  knees,  as  his 
neighbours  did. 

*  Then,  instead  of  working  through  the  day  as  was  the  fashion  of  the 
country,  under  the  hot  sun,  when  the  grass  got  dry  and  cut  harsh  and 
difficult,  he  began  to  mow  with  the  first  foot-fall  of  the  morning,  or,  is 
was  said,  the  middle  of  the  night;  in  the  middle  of  the  day  he  lay  down 
in  the  shade  and  slept,  and  began  again  in'  the  cool  of  the  evening,  for 
he  had  learnt  in  England,  not  only  what  ever)'  man's  sense  would  tell 
him,  that  be  could  work  harder  and  pleasanter  in  the  cool  than  in  the 
heat ;  but  that  the  grass  cut  twice  as  easy  while  sappy  and  wet  with  the 
dew.  By  this  means  Maurice  did  twice  as  much  as  the  country 
mowers,  with  less  fatigue  than  they  had. 

*  To  mowing  succeeded  a  job  of  reaping  and  thrashing,  and  then  a 
heavy  piece  of  ditching,  which  turned  out  unusually  profitable  to  him, 
from  the  use  of  his  broad  short  handled  spade.  In  truth,  if  Maurice 
did  the  work  of  four  men,  the  spade  did  the  work  of  two,  for  it  dug  and 
threw  up  the  clay  at  once ;  whereas  a  shoveller  is  always  forc^  to 
attend  the  narrow  fac  to  lift  up  all  it  drops,  which  is  half  what  it  digs, 
then  the  shovel  being  worn  and  narrow,  drops  again  half  what  it  at- 
tempts to  lift,  and  both  fac-man  and  shovel-man,  repugning  to  bend 
their  backs,  the  day's  work  has  very  little  to  show  for  itself  when  it  is 
ended. 

*  Thus  earning  much,  and  spending  little,  Maurice  again  grew  richJ^ 
pp.  78—82. 

This  is  not  the  worst  specimen  of  Mr.  Pamell's  style ;  and  the 
reader  has  already  anticipated  us  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  a  very 
fair  imitation  of  the  most  approved  models  in  Mr.  Tabart's  *  Lil- 
liputian Library.'  We  could  say  much  in  praise  of  Mr.  Pamell  s 
choice — but  we  must  return  to  our  tale. 

In  the  intervals  of  mowing,  reaping,  and  heavy  pieces  of 
ditching,  Maurice  found  time  to  fall  m  love,  and  to  learn  French. 
Though  Mr.  Parnell  did  not  originally  intend  to  write  a  novel,  ^ti 
there  are  certain  stated  forms  of  that  admired  species  of  composi- 
tion with  which  he  feels  himself  bound  to  comply. — One  of  the 
most  recognized  of  them  is,  that  the  hero  should  save  the  heroine 
from  some  imminent  peril.  There  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  species 
of  peril  which  authors  have  had  recourse  to  for  this  purpose. 
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Sophia  Western  is  thrown  from  her  horse,  Camilla  b  run  away 
with  io  a  phaeton^  several  Julias  and  Carolines  have  been  in  peril  ^ 
drowning  from  the  up-setting  of  boats,  and  Lucy  Aston  and  divers 
other  young  ladies  have  narrowly  escaped  being  gored  by  a  bull ; 
but  none  of  these  predicaments  would  suit  Mr.  Pameirs  purpose* 
Miss  Berghetta  O'Tual,  (vulgarly  Berrett  Toole,)  the  widow 
Toole's  daughter,  had  neither  horse  nor  phaeton  to  run  away  with 
her,  nor  are  there,  we  believe,  any  roads  in  Rahery  upon  which 
that  exploit  could  be  performed ;  the  sea,  to  be  sure,  was  open  to 
a  case  of  drowning,  but  Mr.  Pamell  had  an  absolute  necessity  to 
reserve  this  accident  for  an  ulterior  emergency ;  and  bulb  are  not 
in  Ireland  objects  of  peculiar  terror — all  these,  therefore,  Mr. 
Pamell  judiciously  rejects,  and  with  a  simplicity  which  must  delight 
the  lovor  of  real  hfe,  frightens  his  village  heroine  with  the  barking 
of  a  villa^  dog. 

*  **  But  how  came  you  acquainted  ?"  said  I,  "  for  she  never  sees  any 
one  in  her  mother^s  house,  nor  ever  leaves  it  but  to  go  to  chapel,  and 
then  she  draws  her  cloak  over  her  face,  and  speaks  to  no  man.'' 

^*  Ah,  father,  when  I  first  saw  thatjMi^  (quere  halej  and  heavenly  face, 
which  was  never  uncovered  but  at  her  devdions,  so  gentle,  so  sweet,  so 
pure !  many  ways  I  tried  to  accost  her,  but  she  heeded  me  not,  but  chance 
favoured  me ;  as  she  was  passing  by  a  house,  some  dogs  ran  out  and 
barked  at  her ;  and  she  has  such  an  extreme  terror  of  these  cabin  curs, 
that  she  screamed  and  began  to  run.  I  was  never  far  from  her  on  her 
return  from  chapel,  and  flew  to  her  assistance.  I  dealt  one  of  the  dogs 
a  blow  with  my  stick,  with  such  good  will,  that  I  laid  him  dead. — I 
then  overtook  Berghetta,  who  was  so  terrified,  that  she  could  scarcely 
stand,  and  was  obliged  to  lean  on  my  arm,  and  let  me  accompany  her 
home.  Yet  in  all  other  respects,  she  is  a  bale  (quere  palej  active  girl ; 
and  who  milks  a  cow,  or  tends  her  dairy  better  f  Her  mother  smiled 
on  me  when  I  brought  her  home,  and  I  saw  that  my  fortune  was  made/ 
—p.  S3, 94. 

This  interesting  hale,  pale,  Berghetta, '  though  obligated  to  milk 
cows,'  was  lineally  descended  from  king  O'Toole,  who  was  for* 
merly  sovereign  of  that  very  county  of  which  Mr.  Pamell — quanr 
tum  mutatus  ab  illo  Hectore ! — is  now  a  simple  knight  of  the  shire 
•^— an  alliance  with  Maurice  was,  however,  no  d^radation,  even  to 
the  O'Tooles — Maurice  himself  being  lineally  descended  from  kii^ 
O'Neal,  sovereign  of  Tyrone,  though  'ef  all  the  property  of  his 
house  he  possessed  nothing  but  a  beautiful  pedigree  written  in  gold 
upon  vellum,  a  mud  cabin  and  a  score  of  acres  of  hungry  land.'  p.  5. 
The  nuptials  of  these  royal  peasants  were  therefore  celebrated, 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  two  illustrious  houses,  and  three  children 
blest  the  happy  union ;  one  of  these  was  a  daughter,  whom  with 
that  strict  attention  to  historical  accuracy  and  national  feeling 
which  disUnguishes  Mr.  Parnell,  he  christens  Gerai</t//e,  thereby  in- 
timating 
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timating  that  the  Fitzgeralds,  to  whom,  the  name  of  Geralditie  is 
appropriate,  were  of  the  ancient  houses  of  O'Neal  or  O'Toole. 

And  now,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  happiness,  the  clouds  of  dis- 
appointment and  sorrow  appear.  The  widow  Toole  dies,  and 
is  carried  two  hundred  miles  to  be  buried  in  the  tomb  of  king 
O'Toole,  her  ancestor.  She  is  no  sooner  laid  by  the  side  of  her 
progenitor,  in  the  JRe^efls^  or  royal  sepuchre  of  the  Seven  Churches, 
than  her  ghost  appears  to  her  daughter  Berrett,  who  thereupon, 
without  ailment  or  notice,  dies,  as  the  Americans  express  it,  *  slick 
right  away,' 

Misfortunes  never  come  alone — Maurice  and  the  Priest  had  a 
common  friend,  an  officer  (he  seemed  to  mortal  eyes)  ia  the  Irish 
brigade,  in  the  French  service,  but  the  gods,  Father  O'Brian,  and 
Mr.  Parnell,  know  him  to  be  Hi  Sullivan  Bere,  king  of  Kerry. 
Maurice  had  saved  this  young  prince  from  drowning  by  the  up- 
setting of  his  boat  in  Bantry  bay,  and  of  covrse  became  his  devoted 
friend.  The  prince  (or  his  father,  the  late  king  Sullivan)  had  lost 
a  law-suit  against  one  Squire  Dale,  which  so  exasperated  the 
royal  youth,  that,  about  the  time  of  Berrett's  death,  he  came  from 
France  with  Una,  (both  of  course  in  love  and  plighted  to  each 
other,)  with  the  noble  design  of  raising  a  rebellion  in  Ireland,  in 
the  hopes  of  recovering  by  war  the  land  which  he  had  lost  by  law. 
Maurice  and  the  Priest  do  not  quite  approve  such  proceedings, 
but  as  their  friend  is  resolved  upon  having  a  little  disturbance, 
they  consider  it  a  point  of  honour  to  accompany  him.  On  Hi 
Sullivan's  arrival  amongst  his  clan,  he  assembles  them  for  his  pa- 
triotic enterprize ;  but  while  he  is  endeavouring,  by  Maurice's  me- 
diation, to  extort  from  Mr.  Dale  5000/.  on  condition  of  suspending 
hostilities,  the  mob,  not  understanding  such  shilly-shally  practices, 
set  fire  to  the  house  (more  hibernico)  and  burn  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale 
and  all  their  family  alive.  Although  tbis  was  a  little  mistake  in 
which  Hi  Sullivan  had  no  direct  share,  he  having  intended  to 
commit  high  treason  on/y,  and  not  arson  and  murder,  yet  on  the 
general  evidence  of  the  facts  and  the  particular  evidence  of  some 
false  witnesses,  who  swore  that  he  had  actually  ordered  them  to 
burn  Mr.  Dale's  house,  king  Hi  Sullivan  was  convicted  and  hanged, 
to  the  great  sorrow  and  indignation  of  Maurice,  Father  O'Brian, 
and  Mr.  Parnell,  who  consider  his  punishment  as  a  most  brutal 
and  infamous  instance  of  the  oppression  of  the  Irish  government. 

This  little  accident  renders  a  residence  in  Ireland  not  over  agree- 
able to  queen  Una,  who  thereupon  goes  to  Spain,  where  she  is 
immediately  introduced  to  their  catholic  majesties,  who  take  her 
into  great  favour,  and  acknowledge  at  once,  and  without  reference 
even  to  the  Herald's  College,  her  rank  of  princess. 

*  "  When  we  reached  the  circle  where  the  qtiecn  sat,  I  made  a  slen- 
der 
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der  curtscsy,  preserving  myself  from  that  mean  assiduousness,  which 
characterises  courtiers  both  male  and  female. — She  said,  in  Spanish, 
'**  we  are  obliged  to  the  princess  Hi  Sullivan  for  the  honour  she  does 
our  courts"  and  seemed  as  if  she  would  have  said  more,  but  was  re- 
strained by  the  forms  of  this  most  formal  court ;  but  these  few  words 
were  accompanied  by  a  smile  of  great  sweetness. 

^  **  A  few  days  after,  theConde  O'Donnell  told  me,  that  I  had  formed 
the  conversation  of  the  whole  court,  and  that  my  beauty,  and  the  ease 
and  dignity  of  my  manner,  were  the  admiration  of  all :  this  interested 
me  very  little,  but  not  so  when  he  proceeded  to  say,  that  the  queen  was 
charmed  with  me,  said  openly  that  there  was  no  lady  in  the  Spanish  or 
French  court  to  be  compared  with  me,  and  had  desired  the  Cond^  to  re- 
quest, that  I  wpuld  pay  her  a  morning  visit/" — p.  295,  296. 

To  this  and  similar  letters  her  highness  now  subscribes  herself — 

•"Una, 
Princess  Hi  Sullivan  Bere, 

—born  Hi  Nial."'— p.  311. 

This  recognition  of  the  Hi  Nials  by  the  court  of  Spain  gives,  of 
course,  prince  Maurice  great  satisfaction,  which  is  much  increased 
by  John  Headcroft,  the  farmer's  son,  whom  he  had  formerly  met  in 
England,  dying  and  leaving  him  a  legacy  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds !  Riches  and  honour  however  cannot  make  man  ini- 
mortal. — Poor  Maurice  dies,  and  his  three  children,  with  the 
vellum  pedigree  in  gold  letters  and  John  Headcroft's  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  are  sent  to  Spain  to  the  guardianship  of  the 
*  Princess  Hi  Sullivan  Bere — born  Hi  Ma/.' 

*  The  boys,,  in  right  of  their  father,  had  the  title  of  Prince  acknow- 
ledged, and  the  rank  of  Grandees  of  Spain  superadded.  And  they  and 
Geraldine  received  much  courtesy  from  the  Spanish  court.' — p.  317* 

The  queen  of  Spain  took  as  great  a  fancy  to  Geraldine  as  she 
had  done  to  her  Highness  of  Hi  Sullivan;  and  having  resolved  to 
see  her  well  married,  her  majesty,  with  a  delicacy  of  sentiment  and 
an  easy  familiarity  peculiar  to  the  court  of  Spain,  had  dilisi  of  all 
the  unmarried  grandees  made .  out,  and  the  grandees  hereupon 
were  drawn  up  in  a  line  in  the  drawing-room,  in  order  that  Ge- 
raldine might  piclc  out  a  husband  for  herself. 

* "  When  Geraldine  appeared,  the  queen  toith  little  ceremony  an- 
nounced her  intentions;  and  telling  Geraldine  with  many  compliments, 
that  there  was  not  a  single  young  lord' of  the  court  but  what  aspired  to 
obtain  her  hand,  bade  her  choose  whomever  she  would  prefer  for  a  hus- 
band; "  Here  is  a  list  of  their  names,"  said  her  majesty  smiling,  "  but 
as  I  believe  you  have  scarcely  deigned  to  know  them  by  name,  I  have 
assembled  them  all  here,  in  case  you  know  their  faces  better." 

*  "  Geraldine  replied  without  raising  her  eyes  from  the  ground ; 
"  your  majesty's  commands  are  sufficient  to  excuse  in  me  what  other- 
wise would  be  deemed  unusual  presumption.    In  obedience  to  these  I 
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name  the  duke  D'Uuzecia^  if  his  grace  will  condescend  to  accept  tke 
poor  offer  of  my  duty/' 

*  "  Here  Geraldine's  limbs  nearly  failed  ter;  but  the  queen  herself 
supported  her,  and  cried  to  the  duke,  who  rushed  forward,  ^  stop, 
D'Uuzeda,  perhaps  here  is  some  mistake,  and  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
princess  Hi  Nial  should  be  a  victim  to  her  obedience/' 

*  •*  *  Do  you  know,'  continued  she  to  Geraldine,  that  the  duke  is 
absolutely  without  fortune,  and  therefore  never  pretended  to  your 
handr 

*  "  *  No,  Madam,  I  did  not  know  that  circumstance/ 

*  **  *  Have  you  ever  seen  the  duke's  face?* 
«  •< «  No,  Madam.' 

*  "  *  How  came  you  then  to  know  any  thing  about  him  ?' 

<  <<  <  I  saw,'  said  Geraldine,  after  some  hesitation,  and  sinking  in  the 
queen's  arms,  *  I  saw  his  name  in  a  book,"" — p.  327 — 329. 

And  so  the  princess  Geraldine  Hi  Nial  became  dachess  of 
lyUuzeda,  (we  follow  Mr.  Pamell's  orthography,)  and  after  a  vbit 
paid  by  the  duke,  duchess,  princesses  and  grandees,  to  Father 
O'Brian  in  Rahoy,  this  sensible  and  instructive  little  tale  is 
brought  to  a  conclusion. 

We  have  been  so  full  in  our  account  of  the  story,  that  we  have 
little  room  for  the  Irish  observations  of  which  Mr.  Pamell  has 
made  it  the  vehicle. — Some  of  them,  however,  must  be  noticed. 

The  work  is  dedicated,  in  a  strain  of  what  we  should  have 
thought  very  fulsome  flattery,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood*  of 
Ireland ;  but  we  doubt  whether  any  flattery  will  reconcile  them  to 
Father  O'Brian's  confession,  (p.  £5.)  that  he  w^s  for  the  greater 

Sart  of  his  life  '  but  a  sorry  apostle,*very  little  fitted  to  benefit  his 
ock/  till  he  happened  to  become  accidentally  possessed  of  '  a 
number  of  religious  books/  which,  though  written  by  Protestants, 
made  a  deep  and  salutary  impression  on  him,  and  opened  his  mind 
to  a  true  sense  of  that  religion  which  he  had  so  long  unworthily 
professed.  This  avovyal,  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  popish  priest,  is 
as  natural  and  rational  as  all  the  rest  of  the  work.  Nor  is  the  fol- 
lowing unimportant,  considering  that  Mr.  Pamell  professes  to  be 
a  partial  and  favourable  observer  of  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  Irish  Catholic  clergy. 

*  Indeed,'  says  Father  O'Brian,  (speaking  of  a  miserable  female  quack 
who  pretended  to  effect  cures,)  '  if  I  had  chosen  to  act  the  religious 
impostor  J  I  might  have  spoilt  all  Rose  M'Cormick's  trade ;  people  with 
agues,  and  fits,  scrofula,  and  white  swellings,  came  from  all  parts  tp 
have  the  Bible  read  over  them,  or  to  have  me  stroke  the  seat  of  the 
complaint;  but  it  always  seemed  impious  to  me  to  allow  these  poor 
creatures  to  believe,  that  sanncrs  like  themselves  could  work  miracles, 
even  though  a  cure  might  sometimes  be  wrought  by  the  stroi^  agency 
of  their  own  fancies;  and  ifs  bangsoQMn  erali.  y  practised  by  priests  may 
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give  colour  to  our  enertiies,  to  say  we  do  not  care  hy  what  means  we 
keep  up  the  influence  of  our  clergy  over  their  ignorant  flock/ — p.  24. 

Thus,  if  we  are  to  credit  our  author,  imposition  and  impiety 
(these  are  hard  words,  Mr.  Parnell)  have  been  generally  practised 
by  that  very  body  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  work  in  terms  of 
lavish  panegyric!  so  lavish  indeed,  that  his  adulation  runs  away 
with  his  judgment  and  memory,  and  almost,  it  would  seem, 
with  his  creed.  Mr.  Parnell,  a  member  of  the  legislature,  must 
have  sworn  over  and  over  again  that  he  believes '  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass'  and  other  forms  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  to  be  super-' 
stitious  and  idolatrous,  and  yet  he  assures  these  priests,  whose 
first  duty  is  the  performance  of  these  superstitious  and  idolatrous 
rites,  that  the  domestic  nomination  of  their  bishops,  '  a  principle 
already  happily  begun,  must  raise  their  church  to  an  eminence  for 
piety  and  talentyir  above  the  protest  ant  or  any  other  church.* — p, 
Lx.  If  Mr.  Parnell  believes,  as  he  says,  that  the  Irish  papist 
church  (for  he  seems  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Church  of  Rome)  is, 
in  *  simplicity/  ^purity/  and  ^  piety/  far  above  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, why  does  he  not  reconcile  himself  to  that  transcendant 
church  ?  why,  at  least,  does  he  not  tell  us  how  he  contrives  with 
these  sentiments  to  subscribe  to  the  words  superstitious  and  ido^ 
latrous2X  the  table  of  the  House  oJF  Commons  ?  W^  meddle  not 
with  the  spirit  or  the  expressions  of  these  oaths  and  declarations; 
M^e  may  perhaps  have  questioned  their  policy ;  but  we  were  not 
wholly  convinced  of  their  inadequacy  to  fulfill  even  their  own  ob* 
ject,  till  we  read  the  profession  of  faith  of  this  conscientious  sena- 
tor, and  found  that  they  do  not  exclude  from  a  seat  in  parliament, 
one  who  prefers  the  Roman  catholic  church  to  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. 

If,  on  the  other  hand;  Mr.  Parnell  be  really  a  protestant,  and 
these  warm  praises  of  the  popish  church  be  the  xntre  flattery  of  a 
dedicator,  we  cannot  applaud  either  hjs  good  taste  or  his  sincerity; 
and  (what  he  will  perhaps  consider  a  greater  misfortune)  we  believe 
that  such  of  the  popish  priests  and  freeholders  of  Wicklowshire 
as  may  chance  to  read  his  book,  will  give  him  very  little  thanks  for 
his  pains.  What  strain  of  general  encomium,  however  profuse, 
can  reconcile  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  to  such  degrading 
confessions  as  Mr.  Parnell  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  their  repre- 
sentative Father  O'Brien ;  or  palliate,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Irish  laity, 
such  charges  as  Mr.  Parnell  has  produced  against  their  morals, 
their  manners,  their  intellects,  and  their  disposition ! 

*  What  bungtersT  he  exclaims,  *  what  id/e,  careless  bunglers/  are  our 
farmers  compared  with  the  English! — ^There  is  a  part  of  an  English 
farming  man's  life  which  an  Irishman  does  not  live;  that  is  between  four 
and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.     Every  body  there  rises  before  four  in 
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the  winter:  in  Ireland  no  one  gets  up  till  half  past  ^^e  in  summer,  nor 
till  half  past  seven  in  winter;  partly  from  the  laziness  that  sticks  to  their 
bones,  partly  that  they  think  candlelight  too  expensive,  not  knowing  that 
light  and  labour  make  the  two  halves  of  a  farmer's  fortune.' — p.  5],  52. 

*  The  English  have  even  a  variety  of  tools  that  we  have  no  notion  of. 
We  have  no  such  thing  as  a  yoke  to  carry  milk  pails;  though  we  bum  so 
much  land,  we  have  no  breast-plough  for  a  man  to  cut  sods ;  we  have 
not  even  such  things  as  fencing  gloves,  but  with  us,  when  a  man  wants 
to  cut  a  hedge,  he  puts  his  left  hand  into  his  hat,  as  the  best  means  of 
handling  the  thorns.' — p.  54,  55, 

This  picture  of  Irish  laziness  and  bungling  is  bad  enough,  but 
uhat  follows  is  still  worse. 

*  I  was  surprised  at  the  difference  between  an  English  and  an  Irish 
fair:  at  the  latter,  every  species  of  the  grossest  fraud  is  practised;  and 
a  man  can  scarcely  do  business  to  any  extent,  from  the  perpetual  wran- 
gles he  is  engaged  in  to  avoid  imposition;  but  in  an  English  fair,  words 
are  binding  oaths,  and  business  passes  on  quietly  and  speedily.  Ano- 
ther great  and  pure  feature  they  (the  English)  possess,  which  it  grieves 
my  heart  to  know  how  sadly  we  (the  Irish)  want, — their  women  never 
drink.  Almost  every  vice  of  our  character  I  could  confess  here,  but  I 
should  have  died  with  shame  to  have  allowed  this.' — p.  58. 

But  worst  of  all  are  the  following  observations,  which  we  copy 
because  Mr.  Pamell  lays  great  stress  upon  his  practical  knowledge  of 
his  countrymen ;  we  confess  however  that  we  copy  with  reluctance, 
(not  to  say  disgust,)  observations  which  appears  to  us  grossly  in- 
jurious to  the  Irish  character,  and  which,  had  they  been  penned  by 
an  Englishman,  we  have  little  doubt  would  have  been  reprobated, 

even  by  Mr.  Pamell  himself,  as  libels  on  his  unhappy  country. 
» 
'  I  staid  to  mind  the  sheep,  and  thought  on  the  different  ways  in 
which  quarrels  were  managed  here  and  in  Ireland:  and  in  this  instance 
I  cannot  but  allow,  that  the  English  show  themselves  as  generous  as 
we  are  base,  cowardly  and  savage.  For  in  England  a  man  always  de- 
pends upon  his  own  courage,  he  never  tries  to  raise  a  party  or  faction 
to  join  him  in  fighting;  whereas  it  is  only  backed  by  a  mob  of  friends 
that  an  Irishman  will  Jight, — In  England  too  it  would  be  reckoned  a 
monstrous  shame  and  scandal  for  two  men  to  fall  upon  one,  or  to 
strike  a  man  when  on  the  ground ;  but  in  Ireland,  twenty  men  will 
basely  fall  upon  one,  and  it  is  when  they  have  him  down  on  the  ground, 
that  all  their  savage  revenge  gluts  itself,  by  trying  to  beat  him  to 
death. — In  England  too  a  man  disdains  to  use  any  other  weapon  but 
those  that  nature  has  given  him — his  clenched  fists:  but  an  Irish  com- 
batant never  thinks  himself  fit  for  action  without  a  stick,  generally 
loaded  with  lead;  or  will  seize  a  knife^  to  have  his  revenge,'— p, 
63,  64. 

For  thtese  perverse,  and  (as  our  author  represents  them)  indige- 
nous, and  national  dispositions,  it  is  absurd  to  pretend,  in  the 
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wretched  cant  of  the  day,  that  England  and  the  English  govern-^ 
ment  in  Ireland  are  responsible.  Mr.  Pamell,  indeed,  dilates 
on  this  theme  with  great  fluency ;  but  when,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  has  no  more  forcible  method  of  expressing  his  disgust  at  the 
Irish  character  than  by  contrasting  it  with  the  English,  when  he 
affirms  that  the  Irish  are  as  filthy  and  lazy  as  the  English  are 
cleanly  and  active, — that  the  Irish  are  as  tricky  and  fraudu- 
lent as  the  English  are  open  and  honest ;  when  he  admits  that  the 
Irish  are  as  thoughtless  and  extravagant  as  the  English  are  prudent; 
when  he  tells  us  that  the  Irish,  both  men  and  women  are  as  drunken 
as  the  English  are  temperate ;  and  finally,  when  he  assures  us  that 
the  Irish  are  as  base,  cowardly  and  treacherous,  as  the  English  are 
loyal,  bold,  and  generous — we  ask,  how  any  man  with  a  grain  of 
logic  or  even  common  sense  in  his  head,  can  attribute  these  abomi* 
nable  vices  in  one  country  to  the  example  or  influence  of  another 
which  he  admits  to  be,  of  all  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
the  freest  from  them  ?  Lei  us  take  an  instance  from  Mr.  Pamell— 
it  is  a  trivial  one,  but  all  his  instances  are  trivial, — when  his  hero 
admires  a  waggon  and  team  in  England  it  is  proposed  to  him  to 
introduce  one  into  his  farm  in  Ireland : 

'  But  I  (he  says)  who  knew  how  all  owt  self -sufficient  6ao5iVj  would  set 
their  heads  against  any  thing  new,  shook  my  head,  and  could  not  help 
telling  him  of  our  Sir  Phelimy  French,  who  brought  over  an  English 
waggon  and  horses,  but  forgot  to  bring  a  driver,  and  when  he  ordered 
it  out,  it  came  round  with  eight  drivers,  one  to  every  horse,  and  the 
horses  not  knowing  what  was  meant  by  hwp  and  hough,  and  the  drivers 
as  little  understanding  what  they  called  the  humours  of  the  waggon,  it 
was  overturned  into  the  ha-ha,  pronounced  a  folly,  and  left  to  rot,  no 
office  being  large  enough  to  hold  it.'— ^p.  50,  51. 

Now  here  is  an  Irish  gentleman  endeavouring  to  introduce  English 
improvements  in  the  shape  of  a  waggon  and  eight  horses,  but  ^  the 
jelf-sufficiency  of  his  booby  countrymen'  (we  wish  Mr.  Pamell 
would  be  somewhat  more  tender  in  his  language)  defeats  his 
scheme.  How  is  the  English  government  to  blame  for  the  national 
perverseness  of  which  this  is  a  small  example  ? 

We  have  not  now  room,  nor  is  this  the  proper  occasion  for  in- 
quiring into  the  efiect  which  any  modem  system  of  political  govern- 
nent  may  have  had  on  the  Irish  nation. — It  is  a  subject  which  we 
perhaps  may  hereafter  have  opportunities  of  discussing  under  other 
luspices  than  Mr.  Parnell's.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  stating 
jne  fact  which  is  wholly  suppressed  by  all  such  flimsy  theory-mon- 
gers as  we  have  here  to  do  with.  Ireland,  for  the  last  century,  has, 
in  every  thing  that  relates  to  morals,  manners,  and  domestic  econo- 
my, (the  points  in  which  she  is  most  deficient,)  been  governed  by  her- 
lelf.     An  English  viceroy,  and  generally,  but  not  always,  an 
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English  chief  secretary,  have  been  nominally  and  ost^isively  at  tiie^ 
head  of  the  political  government;  but  the  real  power  and  the 
whole  of  the  internal  legislation  and  economy  of  the  country  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  themselves.  The  Houses  of  Lords 
and  Commons,  the  Privy  Council,  the  Judges,  the  Magistracy,  the 
Lawyers,  the  parochial  Clergy, — in  short,  all  the  governing,  all  the 
influencing  classes,  have  been,  almost  without  exception,  Irish. 
Has  the  accidental  presence — as  Lords-Lieutenant  or  Secretaries — 
of  the  Dukes  of  Ormond,  Devonshire,  and  Dorset, — of  Lords  Town- 
send,  Chesterfield,  Carteret,  Halifax  and  Cornwallis, — of  Mr.  Addi- 
son, M r.  Hamilton,  Mr*  Windham,  or  Mr.  Elliot,*  men  all  eminent, 
and  some  of  them  immortal  for  their  genius,  their  talents,  their 
wisdom  and  their  virtues;  has  the  accidental  presence,  we  ask,  of 
one  or  two  of  these  illustrious  persons  at  the  council-table  in  Dub- 
lin, so  infected  and  poisoned  the  very  air  of  Ireland  as  to  reduce 
the  happy,  high-minded,  and  admirable  Irish  to  the  state  of  vice  and 
misery  in  which  Mr.  Parnell  is  pleased  to  place  them? 

One  word  more  upon  this  topic. — England  conquered  Ireland, 
not  at  once,  not  completely,  but  in  a  lingering  war  of  many  melan- 
choly ages,  accompanied  and  followed  by  mutual  injuries,  and 
mutual  hatred ;  but  whatever  misfortunes  arose  (and  many  did  no 
doubt  arise)  out  of  the  English  invasion,  it  cannot  be,  on  the 
other  hand,  denied,  that  all  the  improvements  of  Ireland,  whether 
in  forms  or  in  essentials,  have  been  imported  from  England — the 
blessed  light  of  the  reformation,  the  happy  principles  of  the  revo- 
lution, the  cheering  arts  of  civilization,  every  thing  in  religion  and 
politics,  in  agriculture  and  manners,  every  thing  valuable,  how- 
ever high  or  low,  from  the  parliament  and  the  pulpit  down  to  the 
j>lough  and  the  spinning-wheel,  are  the  produce  of  the  English  con- 
nexion. Nay,  to  descend  to  minuter  objects,  even  Mr.  Parnell 
himself,  with  all  his  patriotism,  is  a  boon,  and  that  of  no  very  old 
date,  from  England  to  Ireland. 

Of  the  vigour  and  anxiety  of  this  patriotism,  our  readers  could 
have  no  conception,  if  Mr.  Parnell  had  not  favoured  them  with  the 
following  description  of  the  melancholy  state  to  which  he  is  re- 
duced for  the  good  of  his  country. 

*  Like  the  nightingale  that  is  said  to  lean  its  breast  against  a  thorn, 
that  sleep  may  not  interrupt  its  song^  this  aching  pity  for  poor  Ireland 
has  kept  the  author  constantly  thinking,  studying,  writing,  talking,  in 
hopes  that  by  exertion  or  good  fortune  he  might  be  the  means  of  bet- 
tering her  condition.  One  claim  at  least  to  attention  he  may  be  al- 
lowed, which  is  having  minutely,  carefully,  and  unremittingly  studied 
the  subject. 

•  -We  have  only  gelected  a  few  from  the  long  list  of  able  and  wortliy  men,  now  no 
nort^  who  hate  been,  lince  the  reyolvtion,  Lords-Lieutenant  and  Secretaries  in  Ireland. 
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'To  the  governing  powers  he  of  course  has  applied,  but  not  ver^ 
often,  as  every  little  chance  of  success  with  them  would  be  lost  by  im- 
portunity. But  success,  indeed,  he  never  had  to  boast  ot'—Introduc- 
tiotiy  pp.  xii.  xiii. 

Before  we  devote  to  the  execration  of  mankind  such  men  as 
Lord  Colchester,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel,  for  not 
having  in  their  respective  administrations  taken  the  advice  of  this 
Irish  nightingale,  (by  the  way,  Mr.  Parnell  is  the  only  nightingale 
that  has  ever  been  heard  in  Ireland,)  let  us  consider  a  little  what 
are  the  remedies  which  he  proposes. — For  evils  so  extended,  for 
vices  so  inveterate,  it  might  be  expected  that  this  senatorial  songster 
would  propose  some  wide  and  powerful  charm  which  should  as- 
suage all  the  bad  passions,  and  excite  and  invigorate  all  the  nobler 
and  more  virtuous  feelings  of  the  human  heart.  In  tracing  upon 
paper  his  schemes  of  reformation  he  has  no  obstacles,  no  difficul- 
ties, no  prejudices  to  contend  with; — in  a  political  romance  a 
legislator  may  do  what  he  pleases  and  as  he  pleases,  and  it  is 
therefore  not  too  much  to  look  to  Mr.  Parneirs  favourite  Maurice 
for  such  acquirements  and  attributes  as  jfit  hini  for  the  example  and 
prototype  of  a  regenerated  peasantry.     Let  us  see — 

The  first,  and  (if  we  may  judge  by  the  stress  laid  upon  it)  the 
most  important  is,  that  the  day-labourers  in  Ireland  should,  instead 
of  potatoes  and  milk,  eat  wheaten  bread  and  cold  meat!  Our 
readers  will  think  that  we  are,  what  is  vulgarly  called,  quizzing 
them — we  protest  we  are  not. — Mr.  Parnell  makes  and  re-makes 
this  proposition  as  most  important  '  towards  bettering  the  condi- 
tion of  poor  Ireland,*  and  not  on  the  mere  grounds  that  cold  meat 
is  the  more  nourishing  food,  but  that  it  is  the  cheapest,  and  would 
save  the  labourer's  family  a  world  of  time  and  pains. 

A  poor  girl  who  can  earn  two-pence  a-day  is  diverted,  he  says, 
from  her  work  in  carrying  potatoes  to  the  workman  in  the  field ; 
this  waste  of  time  would  be  prevented  by  the  labourer's  carrying  a 
sandwich  in  his  pocket ! 

*  Maurice  works  task-work,  and  as  he  is  so  well  fed,  he  says  he  is  able 
to  work  better  than  many  grown  up  men.  Indeed,  he  says  eating  meat 
is  the  cheapest  and  best,  for  besides  being  able  to  earn  so  much  more, 
he  can  take  his  cold  meal  and  bread  with  him,  and  look  for  work  Gve 
miles  off;  but  if  he  ate  potatoes,  I  should  be  forced  to  carry  them  twice 
a  day  through  all  weathers,  which  would  oblige  him  to  work  only  near 
home ;  besides,  I  (Una)  should  lose  the  most  of  what  I  earn  by  spinnings 
and  wear  out  my  shoes  and  clothes;  have  to  pay  for  medicines  two  or 
three  times  a  year,  from  colds ;  and  what  he  thinks  worst  of,  be  in  com-* 
pany  with  all  the  labourers  during  their  meals,  without  mentioning  the 
idle  tattered  girls  who  carry  them  their  meals ;  and  any  how  he  cannot 
^dure  that  I  should  leave  the  house  unless  he  is  with  me.     Now 
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he  takes  his  cold  meat  and  bread  with  hira,  and  asks  no  more  till  be 
comes  home  to  supper/ — pp.  29, 30. 

This  is  a  happy  instance  of  Mr.  Parnell's  good  sense.  Because 
when  he  happens  to  make  a  hasty  repast,  it  generally  consists  of 
bread  and  cold  meatf  these  articles  become  in  his  mind  associated 
with  the  idea  of  frugal  fare ; — *  bread  and  cold  meat, — always  at  hand, 
— got  in  a  moment, — without  trouble  or  expense !'  In  the  fervour 
of  his  romance  he  quite  forgets  that  in  order  to  make  bread,  wheat 
must  be  ground  to  Hour,  kneeded  into  dough,  fermented  with  yeast, 
and  baked  in  an  oven;  he  forgets  too  that  co/d  meat  must  have  been 
once  hot,  and  that  the  market,  the  butcher,  the  spit,  the  pot,  the  fuel, 
and  all  the  unobserved  but  essential  details  of  cookery  must  take 
up  at  least  as  much  time  and  expense  as  boiling  a  pot  of  potatoes 
and  carrying  them  to  the  reaper  in  the  field.  Would  to  God  that 
the  food  of  the  Irish  peasantry  could  be  improved !  but  surely  none 
but  a*  visionary  would  think  of  changing  it  altogether — and,  above 
all,  changing  it  for  such  reasons  of  economy  as  havie  occurred  to  Mr. 
Parnell! 

Mr.  Parnell's  next  improvement  is  to  introduce  the  short- 
handled  spade,  and,  with  admirable  consistency,  the  /oTig-bandied 
scythe. 

*  The  father  walked  stiff,  and  had  a  great  stoop  from  using  their  shoit- 
handled  spade  and  shovel. — After  he  returned  from  his  day's  work,  be  j 
used  to  take  a  turn  at  his  own  garden,  and  in  three  hours  in  the  I 
evening,  did  more  and  better  work,  than  an  Irish  labourer  would  do  in 
a  whole  day.     It  was  all  from  the  short  handled  spade:  their  spade  is  | 
all  spade,  and  will  lift  twice  as  much  as  our  broadest  shovel ;  our  fac  is 
all  handle,  it  lifts  but  little,  and  half  of  that  falls  off,  as  we  do  not  lift 
with  our  arras,  but  by  sticking  one  knee  under  the  long-handled  fac,  a 
thing  which  no  Englishman  would  comprehend.     When  I  return,  1  will 
make  my  fortune  by  cutting  three  feet  off  the  handle  of  my  fac' — p. 
70,71. 

*  Though  I  made  twice  the  efforts  of  my  companions,  I  could  but  jost 
keep  up  with  them ;  and  while  they  cut  close,  and  even  without  dis- 
tressing themselves,  my  mowing,  with  all  my  exertions,  was  execrable ; 
being  used  to  our  straight  handled  scythes,  I  stooped  too  low,  and  did 
not  understand  the  set  of  mine ;  so  that  I  was  the  derision  of  the  whole 
field.  At  last  one  of  them,  better  natured  than  the  rest,  said,  "  Lord 
love  thee,  lad,  thou  wilt  kill  thyself,  and  break  thy  back  at  this  fashion; 
what  queer  sort  of  a  tool  hast  thou  been  used  to  cut  with  ?"  So,  de- 
siring me  to  stand  more  upright,  and  setting  my  scythe  not  quite  so  fiat, 
1  found  that  I  could  mow  with  much  more  ease  than  ever  I  had  done 
before,  and  before  I  left  the  field,  they  all  pronounced  that  I  promised 
well.'— p.  59. 

This  good  gentleman  appears  to  knowsolitde  about  the  true  value 
of  his  own  remedies  diat  he  proposes  them  with  contradictory  re- 
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commendations ;  one  is  good  because  it  makes  the  man  stoop^  the 
other  is  also  good  because  it  does  not.  Again  we  say^  that  the 
change  may  be  desirable,  but  not  assuredly  for  the  reasons  assigned 
by  Mr.  Parnell.  ' 

Few  things  seem  to  strike  this  great  patriot  as  being  so  impor- 
tant in  an  Irish  labourer  as  a  good  English  accent ;  but  much  and 
often  as  he  insists  upon  this  amendment^  he  does  not  inform  us  how 
it  is  to  be  effected.  We  anxiously  request  him  to  remedy  this 
omission  in  a  second  edition :  such  a  recipe  might  be  useful  not  to 
'  poor  Ireland*  alone,  but  to  all  Scotland,  and  certain  parts  of  Eng* 
land  itself,  which  at  present  suffer  under  the  grievous  infirmity  of 
a  provincial  accent. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  it  would  also  be  a  great  blessing  to  Ire- 
land, hardly  inferior  perhaps  to  mending  the  accent  of  the  pea- 
santry, if  discontent  and  disaffection,  old  prejudices  and  rankling 
feuds  could  be  eradicated,  and  that  a  general  respect  for  and  acqui- 
escence in  the  present  state  of  laws,  constitution  and  property,  could 
be  generally  diffused  : — this  is  a  tune  to  which  the  political  night- 
ingale might  delight  to  sing;  and  accordingly  Mr.  Parnell  does 
not  wholly  omit  it;  but  the  mode  he  takes  of  inculcating  these  con- 
ciliatory doctrines  is  quite  as  surprising  as  an  Irish  Tabourer's  being 
created  a  grandee  of  Spain — he  takes  every  opportunity  of  launch- 
ing, in  an  •  Irish  spirit  of  conciliation,  the  most  sarcastic  and  in- 
dignant remarks  against  the  government  and  the  gentry ;  he  judi^ 
ciouslif  reminds  all  the  peasants  that,  whether  their  names  be 
OToole,  or  O'Neale,  or  0*SuUivan,  th^y  are  descended  from  a 
line  of  kings,  and  (though  despoiled  and  degraded)  the  real  owners 
of  the  soil,  and  (if  every  man  had  his  due)  the  just  inheritors  of  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  country.  He  further  takes  great  pains 
to  assure  us  and  them  of  their  unanimity  and  their  strength  and 
their  disaffection.  He  tells  us  plainly  that  one  of  his  heroes, 
'James  Hi  Sullivan,  with  great  reason  to  be  contented,  nourished 
the  keenest  regret  for  his  family  honours  and  the  bitterest  rancour 
against  his  spoliators,  the  English,'  (of  whom  Mr.  Parnell  is  one ;) 
and  he  further  informs  us  that '  there  is  not  one  single  Irish  Roman 
catholic  who.  is  perfectly  free  from  the  same  festering  discontent.' 
—p.  117. 

Is  this  indeed  so,  Mr.  Parnell  ?  Is  all  that  we  have  heard  of  the 
loyalty  and  good  dispositions  of  the  Irish  Catholics  utterly  false  i 
Do  they  all,  without  exception,  nourish  the  bitterest  rancour 
against  the  present  state  of  things  ?  Are  catholic  emancipation  and 
religious  toleration  mere  pretences  ?  and  is  a  revolution  in  rank 
and  property  the  real  object  of  the  catholic  claims?  The  best 
that  we  can  do  for  Mr.  Parnell  is  to  hope  that  he  does  not  quite 
know  vf4iat  he  is  saying — ^lie  is  a  child  playing  with  fire-arms ; 
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an  innocent  who^  by  way  of  giving  light  to  his  neighbours,  sticks 
bis  farthing  candle  into  a  barrel  of  gunpowder. 

The  judicious  and  consolatory  topics  which  Mr.  Parnell  pro- 
duces to  amend  the  morals,  belter  the  condition,  and  raise  the 
character  of  his  countrymen,  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  with 
which  his  hero  Hi  Sullivan  awakened  the  feelings  of  the  mob 
that  attacked  Mr.  Dale's  house,  and  we  therefore  are  not  greatly 
surprized  that  the  affair  ended  in  burning  Mr.  Dale  and  all  Im 
family  in  their  beds;  and  we  are  a  little  afraid  that,  if  such  princi- 
ples were  to  be  propagated  with  any  success,  Mr.  Pamell's  own 
house  would  in  no  long  period  of  them  share  the  fate  of  Mr.  Dale's. 

It  may  appear  incredible,  that  any  man  should  publish  a  book 
at  once  so  mischievous  and  absurd,  and  venture  to  usher  it  in 
by  a  preface  which  talks  political  economy  ex  cathedra,  and 
sneers  at  Adam  Smith,  and  all  the  puny  statesmen  who  have  go- 
verned Ireland  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  time; — but  there  is  a 
circumstance  which  mitigates  our  surprize :  the  attention  of  par- 
liament was,  during  the  last  session,  solicited  to  two  bilk,  intro- 
duced with  sufficient  pomp,  for  the  alleviation  of  some  of  those  tre- 
mendous evils  under  which  Ireland  is  represented  as  labouring — the 
one  was  a  bill  for  the  education  of  children  employed  in  cotton 
factories,  the  other  for  regulating  the  office  of  coroner  in  Ireland ! 
their  chief  enactments  were  some  paltry  details,  either  impracticable 
or  contemptible.  These  bills  were  for  a  short  time  a  bye-word 
amongst  those  who  had  looked  at  them ;  and  they  sank  under  the 
weight  of  their  own  inconsistencies  before  they  had  reached  any 
debateable  stage : — they  were  from  the  same  pen  and  in  the  same 
spirit  as  *  the  Priest  of  Rahery.' — Requiescant  in  pace! 


Art.  IX. — 1.  Prospectus  and  Specimen  of  an  intended  National 
Work,  by  William  and  Robert  Whist  leer  aft  y  of  Stowmarket^ 
Suffolk,  Harness  and  Collar  Makers,  intended  to  comprize  the 
most  interesting  particulars  relating  to  King  Arthur  and  his 
Round  Table. — London,  1818. 

2.  The  Court  of  Beasts,  freely  translated  from  the  Animali  Par- 
lanti  of  Giambattista  Casti,  a  Poem,  in  seven  Cantos.  By 
William  Stewart  Rose.     London.     1819. 

rj.IAMBATTISTA  Casti  published  his  Animali  FarlaMi  in 
^-^  1802:  Mr.  Rose  has  therefore  taken  the  most  recent  nar- 
rative poem  of  the  Italians  as  his  text»book.  On  the  other  hat)d, 
the  unknown  poet  who  comes  forward  disguised  in  the  workii^ 
jacket  of  the  Whistlecrafts,  has  imitated  the  earliest  of  the  Ita- 
lian romantic  poems,  the  Morgante  Maggiore,  which  was  written 
by  Pulci  about  the  year  1470.  If  these  two  writers  wished  to  em- 
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ploj  their  talents  in  copying  from  Italian  models,  models,  too>  Very 
susceptible  of  improvement,  the  choice  could  not  have  been  made 
with  greater  judgment.  Casti,  like  most  modern  Italian  writers,  is 
often  meagre  and  diffuse ;  and  the  energetic  lay  of  Pulci  is  stamped 
with  the  rudeness  and  severity  of  antiquity.  Mr.  Rose  has  con* 
densed  his  original.  The  pseudo-Whistlecraft  has  refined  on  what 
he  has  imitated.  But  in  order  to  appreciate  the  '  Court  of  Beasts/ 
and  the  ^  Tale  of  King  Arthur/  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  our 
readers  should  be  enabled  to  form  a  just  idea  of  their  Italian 
prototypes. 

The  narrative  poems  of  the  Italians,  which  in  other  countries 
would  be  all  grouped  together  as  epics,  have  been  classed 
with  great  nicety  by  their  litterati.  The  Orlando  Furioso,  ac- 
cording to  their  poetical  nomenclature,  is  their  chief  romantic,  and 
the  Gerusalemme  Liberata  their  first  heroic  poem.  The  Secchia 
Rapita  of  Tassoni  is  accounted  a  chef-d'ceuvre  in  the  heroic-comic 
style.  Burlesque  poetry  is  exemplified  in  the  RicciardettOf  and  the 
Animali  Parlanti  is  considered  wholly  as  a  satire.  The  Ultra- 
montani  cry  out  against  these  subtle  classifications,  as  not  existing  in 
nature.  We  content  ourselves  with  statii^  the  Italian  theory  as  a 
matter  of  fact :  and  perhaps  some  other  facts  which  we  intend  to 
bring  forward  may  tend  to  elucidate  the  question,  ^  whether  it  be 
right  or  wrong  to  arrange  the  different  species  of  poems  under  dis* 
tinct  names,  and  according  to  laws  supposed  to  be  essential  to  each 
class  ?'  It  is  possible  that  the  Italians  may  have  been  compelled  to 
sort  their  epics  into  families,  ih  order  to  assist  themselves  in  making 
way  through  the  nmltitude:  for  during  the  fifteenth,'  sixteenth, 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  narrative  poems  published  in  Italy 
nearly  equal  in  bulk  and  number  the  volumes  of  voyages,  and 
travels  &nd  history  which  have  appeared  in  England  during  the 
present  reign. 

Every  line  of  the  Animali  Parlanti  discloses  the  object  of  the 
author.  Satire  was  his  only  aim.  He  does  not  ridicule  the 
religion,  or  the  politics,  or  the  ethics  of  any  peculiar  sect  or  na* 
tion;  he  laughs  at  all  faith,  and  all  patriotism,  and  all  morality ;  yet 
his  satire  has.  not  been  always  understood :  and  politicians  and 
party-men  have  been  so  simple  as  to  quote  the  verses  of  Casti,  ima- 
gining that  the  laughers  would  be  on  their  side. 

Casti  was  bom  in  the  Papal  dominions,  about  the  year  1720.  He 
was  a  priest  and  a  professor  of  rhetoric ;  but  he  soon  quitted  his 
college,  and  turned  his  back  upon  the  altar.  He  rambled  through 
most  of  the  continental  courts  as  a  professional  bel-esprit.  Poor, 
yet  independent,  he  was  the  guest  of  the  great;  and  he  died  in 
1803,  full  of  years,  as  he  was  leaving  an  entertainment.  Casti  never 
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praised  any  one  of  the  kings  and  princes  who  protected  him  io 
their  turns;  but  he  successively  ministered  a  more  poignant  treat  to 
their  vanity  by  ridiculing  their  royal  neighbours.  As  soon  as  he  was 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  claws  of  one  sovereign,  he  immediately  satirized 
his  discarded  patron  at  the  court  of  another.  When  his  royal  pro- 
tectors read  his  verses,  and  enjoyed  the  satirical  portraits  of  their 
compeers,  they  laughed  at  each  other,  and  the  world  at  lai^e 
laughed  more  heartily  at  them  all.  The  Casti  breed  is  no  rarity  in 
common  life ;  but  the  individuals  who  compose  it  excite  little  at- 
tention, because  they  do  not  write,  and  because  they  carry  on  their 
operations  in  private  sets  and  circles.  They  existed  in  ages  less 
civilized  than  our  own :  such  was  the  Tliersites  of  Homer. 

Awed  by  no  shame,  by  no  respect  contrord, 

In  scandal  busy,  in  reproaches  bold : 

With  witty  malice  studious  to  defame. 

Scorn  all  his  joy,  and  laughter  all  his  aim. 

But  chief  he  gloried,  with  licentious  style, 

To  lash  the  great,  and  monarchs  to  revile. 

His  figure  such  as  might  his  soul  proclaim. — IL  b.  li. 
Casti  was  even  uglier  than  the  Grecian :  Partly  through  disease, 
and  partly  through  the  doctor,  he  had  lost  a  piece  of  his  nose,  and  his 
palate.  He  snuffled  out  his  licentious  verses :  and  the  unblushing 
cynical  impudence  with  which  he  recited  his  metrical  bawdry, 
formed  a  whimsical  contrast  to  his  name,  and  a  hideous  one  to  his 
sacerdotal  character,  for  he  never  ceased  to  reckon  himself  an 
Abb6,  the  petit  collet  being  always  accepted  in  continental  society 
as  an  apol6gy  for  plebeian  extraction. 

Casti  acquired  great  celebrity  by  his  '  Novelle  Galanti.'  There  are 
few  men  so  graceless  as  to  confess  that  they  have  read  the 
book ;  yet  the  French  and  Italian  booksellers  continue  to  make 
money  by  reprinting  it  in  secret.  Since  the  days  of  Boccaccio, 
Italy  has  been  infested  by  works  of  this  description.  Yet  with  the 
exception  of  Casti,  and  the  infamous  Aretine,*  these  authors  do 
not  appear  to  have  written  with  the  deliberate  intent  of  corrupting 
the  morals  of  their  readers;  and  greatly  as  they  have  degraded 
themselves,  they  only  participated  in  the  common  pollution  of  the 

•  The  real  name  ofAretino,  who  acquired  the  epithet  of  the  Infamous,  was  Pietro  Bacci. 
Another  Aretino,  Leonardo  Brani,  was  called  '  the  Historian.'  Both  were  born  at  Arezzo; 
the  historian  in  1369,  and  Peter  the  Infamous  in  1492.  The  bones  of  the  historian  rest 
at  Florencei  near  the  remains  of  Galileo  and  Michael  Augelo.  Peter  died  at  Venice,  but 
where  he  is  burled  no  one  knows,  or  wishes  to  know.  Madame  de  Staei  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Eustace  were  ignorant  of  the  exntence  of  the  historian,  and  therefore  they  imagined 
they  saw  the  tomb  uf  the  infamous  Aretine  by  the  side  of  the  tombs  of  Galileo  and 
Michael  Angelo,  and  they  have  moralized  thereon.  The  learned  lady  and  the  reverend 
gentleman  also  saw  the  lomb  of  Boccaccio  in  the  same  church.  It  happens,  however, 
that  the  tomb  is  twelve  miles  off. 
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t^imes.  Ariosto  only  versified  the  table-talk  of  the  Italian  nobles, 
miay  of  the  Italian  pontiffs.  In  the  l6th  century  the  spirit  of 
ohivalry  was  blended  with  the  spirit  of  licentiousness.  A  thousand 
such  contradictions  may  be  found  in  the  history  of  civilized  society, 
and  they  must  be  carefully  observed  by  him  who  wishes  to  study 
human  nature.  The  nobles  of  the  court  of  Elizabeth  broke  their 
spears  in  honour  of  their  royal  mistress,  or  they  fought  around 
the  fortress  of  Beauty,  besieged,  and  besieged  in  vain,  by  Love,  and 
^Wantonness,  and  Desire.  At  the  same  time,  Sir  John  Harring* 
ton  ^dedicated  his  version  of  Ariosto  to  the  Virgin  Queen.  The 
loose  yet  romantic  poetry  of  Ariosto  agreed  with  the  manners 
of  the  age.  The  good  knight  therefore  did  not  scruple  to  trans- 
late the  licentious  passages  of  his  original  word  for  word.  He 
professes  indeed  to  apologize  for  the  indelicacy  of  Ariosto,  but  the 
apology  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the  mock-modesty  which  it  was 
then  usual  for  authors  to  affect. 

*  It  may  be,  and  is  by  some  objected,  that  although  Ariosto  wrote 
Christianly  in  some  places,  yet  in  others  he  is  too  lascivious,  as  in  that 
of  ..•»...  •  Alas !  if  this  be  a  fault,  pardon  him  this  one  fault,  though 
I  do  not  %doubt  but  that  too  many  of  you,  gentle  readers,  will  be  too 
exorable  on  this  point;  yea,  methinks  I  see  some  of  you  searching  al- 
ready for  those  places  of  the  book,  and  you  are  half  offended  that  I 
have  not  made  some  directions,  that  you  might  find  out  and  read  them 
immediately;  but  I  beseech  you  stay  awhile,  and  as  the  Italian  saith, 
pian  piano,  fair  and  softly,  and  take  this  caveat  with  you,  to  read  them  as 
my  author  meant  them,  to  breed  detestation  and  not  delectation/ 

We  are  far  from  suspecting  the '  gentle  readers*  of  our  days,  like 
Sir  John  Harrington :  but  his  apology,  as  well  as  his  good  advice 
at  the  end,  is  fallacious.  The  tone  taken  by  Ariosto  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  adventure  plainly  proves  that  he  felt  he  was  somewhat 
guilty. 

*  You  ladies,  ye  that  ladies  hold  in  prize, 
Give  aot  (perdie)  your  eare  to  this  same  tale. 
The  which  to  tell  mine  host  doth  here  devise 
To, make  men  thinke  your  vertues  are  but  small: 
Though  from  so  base  a  tongue  there  cau  arise 
To  your  swet  sexe  no  just  disgrace  at  all ; 
Fooles  will  find  fault  without  the  cause  discerning. 
And  argue  most  of  that  they  have  no  learning. 

Turn  o'er  the  leaf,  and  let  this  tale  alone, 
If  any  think  the  sex  by  this  disgraced, 
I  write  it  for  no  spite,  nor  malice  none; 
But  in  my  author's  book  I  find  it  placed. 
My  loyal  love  to  ladies  all  is  known. 
In  whom  I  see  such  worth  to  be  im braced. 
That  theirs  I  am,  and  glad  would  be  therefore 
To  shew  thereof  a  thousand  proofes  and  more. 
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Peruse  it  not;  or  if  you  do  it  read, 
Esteme  it  not,  but  as  an  idle  bable; 
Regard  it  not,  or  if  you  take  some  heed. 
Believe  it  not,  but  as  a  foolish  fable/ 

This  is  a  very  pleasing  specimen  of  the  happiness  of  the  oW 
translator.  The  original  is  equally  characteristic  of  the  jocundity 
of  Ariosto  *  It  must  be  recollected  that  his  errors  are  some^vhat 
more  venial  than  they  would  have  been,  had  he  lived  in  the  present 
«ge.  We  cannot  judge  of  ancient  decency  by  a  modern  standard. 
The  Queen  of  Navarre  imitated  the  Decameron ;  and  Boiteau,  the 
stern  guardian  of  public  morals,  drew  a  parallel  between  La  Fon- 
taine and  Ariosto,  and  invited  the  French  public  to  the  perusal  of  an 
indecent  novel.  Such  levity,  to  give  it  no  harsher  name,  could  not 
now  be  tolerated.  We  mayor  may  not  be  purer  in  our  morals 
than  our  ancestors  were ;  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  onr  taste  is  more 
chaste.  It  therefore  becomes  the  duty  of  every  writer  to  avoid 
offending  delicacy;  and  if  he  sins  against  the  feeling  of  the  age,  the 
genius  which  he  prostitutes  will  not  redeem  him  from  coelempt. 
The  turpitude  of  Casti  is  rendered  still  more  conspicuous  by  anotb«' 
circumstance.  He  wrote  at  a  period  when  moral  feeling  was  just 
dawning  in  Italy;  and  this  feeling  he  laboured  to  extinguish.  He 
does  not  wanton  like  Boccaccio  or  Ariosto ;  he  spits  his  venom 
at  virtue  and  religion,  seeking  to  degrade  them,  as  the  sole  expedient 
by  which  he  can  palliate  his  own  immorality.  Had  Casti's  morals 
been  correct,  he  might  have  been  denominated  a  wit,  according 
to  the  true  import  of  the  term.  His  common  conversation  re- 
sembled the  dialogues  of  his  comic  operas.  Of  these  he  composed 
but  few ;  and  they  are  the  only  ones  of  which  the  text  pleases 
without  the  fiddle.  *  King  Theodore'  is  a  master-piece.  The  sub- 
ject is  taken  from  Candide ;  but  Casti  enhanced  the  humour  of 
Voltaire's  outline,  by  introducing  certain  traits  which  hci  had  copied 
from  nature,  from  a  contemporary  monarch,  more  remarkable  for 
his  quixotism  than  his  power ;  and  whose  character,  according  to 
his  usual  practice,  he  had  studied  with  the  intention  of  turning  him 
into  ridicule  when  the  good  time  should  arrive.  He  made  just  as 
free  with  the  great  names  of  antiquity.    In  an  opera  buffa,  entitled 

*  '  Donne,  e  vol  che  le  donne  avete  in  Mettendolo  Turpino,  anch'  io  lo  messo, 

pregio,  Non  per  malivolenzia  ne  per  gara : 

Per  Dio  non  date  a  qaesta  istoria  orecchia,  Ch'  io  t'  ami,  oltre  mia  liugaa  che  1*  ba 
A  questa  clie  i*  ostier  dire  in  dispregio  espresso, 

£  in  vostra  infamia  e  biasmo  s'  appareccliia:  Che  niai  non  fu  di  celebrarvi  avara, 

Ben  che  ne  macchia  vi  pod  dar  ne  fregio  N*  ho  fatto  mille  prove  ;  e  v'  bo  dimostro 

Iiingaa  si  vile,  e  sia  1'  usauza  vecchia,  Ch*  io  son,  ne  potrei  esser  se  non  vostro. 
Ch'  *l  volgare  ignorante  ognun  ripreuda  Passi  cbi  vuol  tre  carte,  o  quattro,  senxa 

£  parli  piu  di  que]  che  meno  intenda.  Leggerne  verso,  e  chi  pur  legger  vuole 

Lasciate  questo  canto,  che  senz'  esso  Gli  dia  quella  roedesinia  credenza 

Pod  star  V  istoria,  e  non  saii  men  cfaiara.  Che  si  saol  dare  a  finzioai  e  fole.' 

Catilina; 
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CatiHnBf,  he  plays  the  fool  with  Cicero  and  Cato.  This  opera  has 
never  been  published;  bat  we  venture  to  prophesy  that  it  will  soon 
be  given  to  the  world.  There  are  a  great  many  pretended  apostlea 
of  truth,  who  maintain  that  our  happiness  is  promoted  by  dispelling 
all  illusions,  even  those  which  incline  us  to  believe  that  human  na- 
ture has  been  ennobled  by  its  virtues :  some  of  these  will  print 
the  Catilina  of  Casti. 

After  amusing  himself  with  kings  in  comedy  and  heroes  in  tra- 
gedy,  he  renewed  his  satires  upon  royalty  in  the  person  of  Cathe- 
rine the  Second ;  with  whom  he  ndade  free  in  a  very  long  poem 
entitled  Tartaro.  Casti  succeeded  the  Abbate  Metastasio  as 
Poeta  CesareOf  and  lived  at  Vienna  in  high  favour  with  Joseph  the 
Second,  who  used  to  set  him  on  against  the  monks  and  friars.  When 
the  '  Poeina  Tartaro'  appeared  the  Emperor  Joseph  was  on  very 
ill  terms  with  the  Empress  Catherine ;  but  when  each  had  got  a 
slice  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  they  made  up  their  differences. 
The  Czarina  insisted  that  the  Poeta  Cesareo  should  be  turned  away  ; 
and  Casti  was  banished  from  Vienna :  but  the  emperor  directed 
that  the  poet's  pension  should  .continue  payable  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.  Casti,  with  a  spirit  which  would  have  honoured  a 
better  man,  refused  the  gift,  and  when  Joseph  remitted  the  money 
to  him,  he  would  not  touch  it.  The  pecuniary  losses  consequent 
upon  the  publication  of  the  Tartaro  were  not  made  up  in  fame. 
Foreigners  did  not  relish  it,  and  the  Italians  did  not  understand  it ; 
for  they  knew  nothing  of  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh  beyond  what 
they  read  in  the  newspapers.  Neither  did  it  add  much  to  Italian 
literature.  The  style  is  unimpassioned,  and  the  diction  without  grace 
or  purity.  But  the  poem  abounds  w^^ith  point,  and  it  succeeded 
amongst  certain  readers,  in  the  same  way  that  small  wits  take  in 
society.  They  amuse  for  a  moment  because  they  flatter  the  bad 
passions  of  the  human  heart,  and  they  end  by  becoming  tedious. 

Casti  employed  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  the  composition  of 
the  Atiimali  Parlanti.  He  had  been  an  acute  observer  both  of 
the  follies  of  the  multitude  and  of  the  absurdities  of  their  rulers ; 
and  he  brings  his  knowledge  in  full  play  against  mobs  and  cour- 
tiers, against  the  sottishness  of  the  demagogue  and  the  ravings 
of  the  tyrant.  Professing  to  be  a  lover  of  liberty,  he  mocks  at 
popular  freedom  as  a  thing  which  cannot  exist  in  reality :  he  at- 
tacks monarchy  and  religion  with  less  ambiguous  irony,  but  always 
by  insinuating  that  it  is  impossible  to  change  the  nature  of  the 
human  species ;  and  that  man  is  created  to  be  ever  bullied  by  the 
strong,  and  cheated  by  the  crafty.  Yet  what  is  the  result  of  such 
principles  i  They  cause  the  multitude  to  lose  themselves  in  Pyr- 
rhonism, or  to  sink  in  the  *  slough  of  despair';  and  no  situation 
can  be  more  productive  of  wretchedness  to  the  individual,  and  of 
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mischief  to  society  at  large*.  Ridicule  is  not  so  powerful  a  weapon 
against  tyranny  as  it  is  usually  supposed  to  be.  A  nation  accus- 
tomed to  laugh  at  every  thing  is  exactly  that  which  a  government 
may  insult  with  the  greatest  impunity.  At  the  time  when  Didot 
printed  the  Animali  Parlantiy  and  when  the  military  court  of 
King  lion  amused  the  Parisians,  Buonaparte  proclaimed  himself 
consul  for  life.  In  the  name  of  Liberty  and  Equality  he  sur- 
rounded himself  with  all  the  glare  of  monarchy,  and  be  sum- 
moned round  him  those  praetorian  bands  which  were  soon  to  be 
transformed  into  the  imperial  guard. 

Casti's  poem  is  an  iEsopian  fable  spun  out  into  three  volumes. 
In  a  short  apologue,  the  fiction  which  gives  speech  and  reason  to 
animals  is  accompanied  by  a  sort  of  propriety  and  probability; 
they  are  made  to  express  themselves  conformably  to  their  nature 
and  their  habits.  The  contrast  between  the  practical  wisdom  of 
animals  and  human  folly  is  impressive ;  we  feel  that  the  example 
may  be  applied  to  us :  our  curiosity  is  roused  by  the  allegory,  and 
our  reason  is  satisfied  when  we  discover  the  truth  which  it  veils. 
The  charms  of  the  apologue  appear  to  arise  from  these  causes, 
but  if  they  do  not  act  simultaneously,  rapidly  and  gracefully^ 
the  pleasure  is  lost. 

Friend  Bee,  exclaimed  a  Fly,  pray  tell 
The  means  you  use  to  look  so  well  ? 
With  a  mere  scanty  summer  fare 
You're^  fat  and  sleek  throughout  the  year. 
Whilst  we,  who  eat  much  more  than  you, 
Can  never  live  the  winter  through. 
We  Bees,  replied  the  other,  eat 
The  sweetest  most  delicious  meat, 
Whilst  you,  and  all  the  race  of  Flies, 
Will  feast  on  every  dog  that  dies. 

Whatever  moral  may  be  appended  to  our  little  fable,  it  has  the 
characteristics  which  are  indispensable  in  this  species  of  compo- 
sition. In  the  poem  of  Casti  the  character  of  the  fable  is  exactly 
the  contrary.  The  animals  do  not  occupy  themselves  according 
to  their  real  habits;  they  are  introduced  as  actors  in  political 
scenes,  and  placed  in  situations  for  which  nature  never  intended 
them.  They  debate  about  laws  with  which  they  have  nothing 
to  do,  and  they  prate  about  the  pope  and  the  mufti,  although 
they  do  not  want  any  one  to  take  care  of  their  souls.  The  fiction 
is  destitute  of  probability.  King  Lion  is  a  despot ;  Queen  Lioness 
is  no  better  than  she  should  be,  and  betrays  her  husband  into 
the  bargain.  Cub-  Lion  is  a  stupid  '  crown  prince ;'  the  Dog 
preaches  democracy,  and  sells  himself  to  the  ministry ;  Jack  Ass 
becomes  prime  minister,  and  so  on.     After  we  have  made  out 
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this  fine-drawn  allegory  the  spirit  of  the  poem  flags.  It  couTd 
only  have  been  sustained  by  inducing  us  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
actions  of  the  personages;  but  their  actions  can  excite  none: 
they  are  mere  abstract  ideas^  merely  the  generalizations  of  the  cha- 
racters of  despots,  and  ministers,  and  courtiers.  The  events  of  the 
time  gave  a  literary  importance  to  the  poem,  which  it  lost  when 
those  events  lost  their  novelty.  Every  body  endeavoured  to  recog- 
nize a  leading  personage  of  the  day  in  the  disguise  of  some  one 
brute  or  another.  Occasionally  right  guesses  were  made.  But 
the  allusions  of  Casti  begin  even  now  to  become  enigmatical.  In 
the  course  of  half  a  century  no  creature  will  be  able  to  expound 
them  without  the  help  of  a  commentary ;  and  the  commentators,  as 
usual,  will  work  to  no  purpose,  because  many  of  the  characters  are 
persons  whom  history  will  forget;  and  those  whose  actions  deserve 
the  notice  of  posterity  will  certainly  not  be  judged  according  to  the 
malignant  caricatures  of  the  satirist. 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Animali  Parlanti,  Buo- 
naparte had  put  an  end  to  the  revolutionary  struggles  between  par- 
ties and  factions,  but  be  had  not  silenced  them.  They  busied  them- 
selves in  disputing  whether  Buonaparte  was  bound  to  mahitain  the 
republic,  or  whether  he  had  the  right  of  re-establishing  the  monar- 
chy. Casti  kept  clear  of  all  subtle  reasoning.  In  politics  the  war 
of  words  has  three  stages  which  succeed  each  other  at  short  in- 
tervals. At  the  outset  of  a  revolution,  disputes  increase  its  fury, 
and  they  are  too  serious  to  admit  of  pleasantry :  but  when  one 
faction  has  gained  the  victory,  the  conquered  continue  skirmish- 
ing in  print,  and  the  conquerors  laugh  at  their  arguments  and 
lamentations.  Thus  Butler  ridiculed  the  presbyterians  and  the 
independents  when  the  civil  wars  had  ceased ;  and  Casti,  whether 
by  chance  or  by  design,  profited,  in  like  manner,  by  the  interval  of 
peace.  Lastly,  the  generation  which  has  beheld  a  revolution,  drops 
off;  the  political  disputes  and  arguments  which  agitated  the  com- 
batants are  buried  in  their  graves ;  and  the  fame  of  political  or 
party  poetry  will  then  depend  upon  its  intrinsic  worth. 

Casti  bantered  all  parties  alike ;  and  this  boldness  contributed 
greatly  to  the  success  of  the  poem.  When  Buonaparte  became  an 
emperor  he  suppressed  the  French  translation,  and  prohibited  the 
reprinting  of  the  original  in  Italy ;  this  ^  coup  de  police'  reminded 
the  people  of  the  existence  of  a  satire  which  they  had  almost 
forgotten. 

The  poetry  of  Casti  is  poor  and  spiritless;  be  never  paints, 
he  describes.  We  shall  hereafter  explain  the  meaning  which  we 
afiix  to  these  words.  He  treats  upon  his  subject,  and  it  seldom 
happens  that  a  sentence  of  his  rhymed  dissertations  remains  fixed 
in  the  memory  of  the  reader.    His  jokes  are  destitute  of  urbanity, 
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his  expressions  of  propriety,  and  there  is  no  variety  of  harmony 
in  his  verse.  He  employed  the  sesta  rima,  a  system  of  versifi- 
cation which,  not  being  as  short,  or  linked  as  closely  as  the  terza 
rima  of  Dante,  conveys  the  ideas  of  the  poet  with  less  energy. 
The  ottava  rima,  the  stanza  of  Ariosto,  seems  less  monotonous  be- 
cause its  cadences  recur  at  longer  intervals ;  and  its  length  assists  the 
development  of  poetical  imagery.  No  one  but  Casti  ever  adopted 
the  sesta  rima  in  a  long  poem.  It  is  an  easy  measure,  agreeing 
with  the  garrulity  of  old  age,  and  well  adapted  to  one  who  wishes 
to  gossip  in  verse,  and  whose  enfeebled  faculties  cannot  sustain 
much  mental  labour.  Casti  drawls,  and  he  attempts  to  gain  the 
semblance  of  vigour  by  the  help  of  points  and  epigrams :  but  he 
resembles  a  withered  beauty  who  flirts  in  the  dance,  exciting  sen- 
sations which  are  at  once  ludicrous  and  mournful. 

Mr.  Rose  speaks  too  modestly,  we  might  almost  say  that  he 
misleads  his  readers,  in  producing  his '  Court  of  Beasts'  as  a  transla- 
tion from  the  Animali  rarlanti.  In  his  introduction  he  apologizes 
for  the  liberties  which  he  has  taken. — '  I  have  let  go/  he  says. 


*  my  author's  skirt 


Whenever  he  has  plunged  through  filth  and  dirt/ 

And  he  has  condensed  the  twenty  thousand  lines  of  his  original  in 
seven  hundred  English  verses.  Mr.  Rose  is  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  classical  authors  of  Italy  not  to  despise  the  coarseness 
with  which  Casti  burlesqued  ^sop :  but  we  regret  that  Mr. 
Rose  has  followed  the  measure  of  Casti  instead  of  employing 
the  stanza  of  the  older  poets.  However,  he  has  purified  his  satire. 
He  has  omitted  whatever  might  offend  delicacy,  '  in  rejecting  the 
gallantries  of  the  Laon  court,  and  whatever  is  or  might  be  considered 
as  a  satire  on  a  subject  on  which  the  public  has  a  right  to  be  jea- 
lous.' We  do  not  know  whether  he  has  introduced  any  political 
anecdotes ;  but  he  never  adopts  the  principles  of  any  party  in  po- 
litics, though  be  often  amuses  himself  at  the  expense  of  party-men. 
The  eloquence  of  the  Mob  of  Beasts  is  copied  from  real  life. 

*  The  Tyger  first  was  put  in  nomination : 
His  tail,  pied  coat,  the  lightning  of  his  pat, 
But  for  the  Dog's  insidious  intimation. 
Had  told.    "  But  he— he's  after  all  a  cat, 
A  better  breed  of  cat.''    Here  lay  the  sting, 
For  who  is  there  would  choose  a  cat  for  king  ? 

A  mountain  democrat  propos'd  the  Bear : 
On  this  the  Dog :  **  I  honour  his  long  pole; 
I  own  him  first  jack-pudding  of  the  fair; 
A  rogue  in  spirit,  while  he  plays  the  droll. 
But  shall  we  choose  a  king,  to  make  us  laugh, 
And  change  the  sceptre  for  the  ragged  staff?" 
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To  him  the  Bear :  *'  Who  better  plays  his  part 
On  this  wide  stage,  it  matters  not  two  grains, 
I  a  buffoon  by  nature,  you  by  art, 
At  least  you  will  not  fail  for  want  of  pains." 
Although  the  assembly  laugh  at  Bruin*s  i^ally. 
The  barren  jest  procured  bim  not  a  tally. 

The  previous  sarcasm  on  the  Bear's  unfitness 
Laid  the  foundation  of  eternal  hate. 
Thouo^  Hockley  is  no  more,  you  still  may  witness 
Th'  effect  in  sore  and  sanguinary  bait. — 

The  Bull  was  next  expos'd  to  nomination. 
With  many  more  brute  beasts  of  straw  and  lath, 
Successively  rejected  in  rotation ; 
And  last  the  Mule,  oh !  tell  it  not  in  Gath ! 
Put  up  the  Ass  'mid  laughing,  scraping,  fleering, 
But  he  was  hooted  off  on  half  a  hearing. 

My  Ass,  console  thyself;  the  time  is  coming, 
When  thou,  blest  beast,  like  Dog  shalt  have  thy  day ; 
When  kings,  thy  grave  and  modest  merits  summing, 
Council  and  court  shall  echo  to  thy  bray. 
And  puissant  peers  thy  proud  prehensions  own. 
And  thou  be  held  best  bulwark  of  the  throne/ 

His  allusions  to  the  foibles  of  individuals  are  poignant  without 
being  ill-tempered.  In  complaining  of  the  frivolousness  of  society, 
and  the  ennui  of  a  town  life,  he  makes  us  smile  at  the  vacant 
indolence  of  a  lounging  man  of  letters.  If  the  cap  fits  any  one  of 
our  friends  in  particular,  they  must  take  their  share  of  the  verse 
without  being  angry  at  the  Poet,  for  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  he 
has  not  spared  himself. 

'  Or  if  foul  fiends  and  phantoms  will  intrude 

With  reason,  or  upon  perverse  pretences. 

And  I  must  pass  a  melancholy  mood. 

Through  all  its  vast  varieties  of  tenses. 

It  is  some  consolation,  when  they  work  ill, 

To  pin  my  devils  in  their  own  small  circle. 
But  this  1  see  is  clear,  and  glad  return 

To  thee,  gay  Gundimore,  thy  flowers  and  fountain* 

Statue,  relief,  or  cinerary  urn. 

It  seems  as  if  thy  genius  took  a  mountain 

From  oflf  my  breast,  I  feel  repriev'd  from  death, 

I  move  more  lightly,  breathe  with  other  breath. 
Blest  spot  I  within  thy  walls  I  never  hear 

That  Mr. ^'s,  with  lady a  sinner : 

Nor  what  Sir What  d'ye  call  him  f  has  a  year. 

I  never  sit  ten  minutes  after  dinner. 

Nor  when  digestion  has  her  hands  full,  piece 

A  half  concocted  meal  with  tea  and  grease. 
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No  common  jokes  I  heed,  or  friends  who  bring 'era. 
Such  as,  I  have  not  room  to  stoing  a  cat ;  , 

I  recollect  I  never  want  to  swing  'em. 
And  then  the  poison  d  dart  falls  blunt  and  flat. 
The  worst  I  do  by  them,  as  stories  say. 
Is  give  them  pepper  on  a  rainy  day* 

I  shun  whatever  causes  bile  or  vapours, 
Upon  one  level  runs  my  lazy  life ; 
I  hear  not  of  the  stocks,  nor  read  the  papers, 
And  vote  ambition  but  a  name  for  strife. 
Yet  rise  one  point  above  mere  passive  pleasure ; 
For  there  I  mooncalf,  mooncalf  without  measure. 

"  But  what  is  mooncalf?*'  a  strange  voice  may  cry. 
I  answer,  mooncalf's  easy  contemplation, 
Or  vacant  action :  lose  no  time,  but  try  ; 
You'll  find  it  a  delightful  recreation. 
But  definition,  though  precise  and  ample, 
Is  dark  without  the  daylight  of  example. 

Berni  illustrates  it  in  choicest  measure ; 
He  tells  you  he  was  box'd  up  with  a  parcel 
Of  lords  and  ladies,  and  some  fays  of  pleasure. 
In  what  may  be  entitled  Lazy  Castle. 
All  guests  an  amorous  fairy  ran  to  earth, 
And  bagg'd,  to  make  her  prison'd  gallant  mirth. 

While  these  their  time  in  feasts  and  fooling  fleeted^ 
He  (for  all  had  their  will)  bade  make  a  bed. 
Spacious  and  comfortable,  and  well  sheeted, 
A  table  by  its  side  ;  and  thus  he  fed, 
And  slept,  by  turns.    Another  was  possess'd 
By  a  congenial  and  well-natured  guest. 

Nor  lack'd  they  matter  for  their  waking  dreams  :  . 
One  pleasure  was  to  lie  upon  their  back, 
To  lie  at  gaze,  and  count  the  ceiling  beams. 
And  mark  in  which  was  nail-hole,  flaw,  or  crack  ; 
And  which  worm-eaten  were,  and  which  were  sound, 
And  if  the  total  sum  was  odd  or  round. 

Then,  when  they  had  for  soraewhile  slept  and  eat, 
The  one  perhaps  would  stretch  himself,  and  say, 
"  D'ye  hear  those  fools  above?  they're  needs  well  met; 
I  mean  those  rogues  and  trulls  who  dance  the  hay." 
The  other  then  would  cease  awhile  to  chew, 
Yawn  down  his  soup,  and  say  "  1 — th . . .  ink — so  too.^f 


•  Administered  in  saudwiches  with  a  small  bonus  of  beef,  it  produced  a  slight  gil' 
▼anic  effect. 

t  Those  who  -desire  to  sec  what  use  Mr.  Rose  has  made  of  the  autographic  portrait 
of  Berni  may  consult  the  Orlando  Innamorato  (lib.  3.  cant.  7.  st.  35,  &c.)  and  the  life 
of  Leo  X.  (vol.  iii.)  where  it  has  been  quoted  by  Mr*  Roscoe,  whose  observations  are  a- 
tremely  judicious. 
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But  other  raooncalfs  mine.     By  Cbewton's  dingle^ 
Or  Hordle*s  cliff,  where  peevish  sea-fowl  screech, 
I  love  to  pace  the  solitary  shingle, 
What  time  tall  breakers  tumble  on  the  beach, 
Without  a  book  or  thought;  such  rollihg  base, 
Fills  all  my  mind,  and  serves  me  in  their  place* 

More  picturesquely  rapt,  I  sometimes  range 
And  see  the  mighty  stage  of  ocean  clear'd, 
As  nature  were  preparing  for  a  change ; 
Mark  the  beach'd  buss  and  fish-boat  homeward  steered,   . 
And  listen  in  the  distant  din  and  bluster 
To  th'  elements  in  arms,  their  march  and  muster ; 

See  Solent*  tossing  in  distempered  sleep, 
Breathe  hard  and  long,  his  bosom  heaving  slow, 
Save  where  to  shore  the  curling  waters  creep. 
There  work  and  whiten,  though  no  tempest  blow, 
While  hatching  secret  mischief,  like  a  spy, 
Th'  unsettl'd  wind  veers  restless  round  the  sky. 

Last,  from  the  south  forth  sallying,  sweeps  along 
The  billows,  mixing  seas  and  skies  together. 
I  muse  meantime,  and  mutter  from  old  song 
Such  snatches,  a&  best  sort  with  the  wild  weather : 
Until,  self-fool'd,  I  almost  think  my  lore 
"  Hath  set  the  troubled  waters  in  a  roar.** 

Then  seek  my  cell  and  books,  and  trim  my  hearth, 
And  call  to  Caliban,  to  fetch  in  firing, 
A  crack-brain'd  knave,  that  often  makes  me  mirth  : 
But  when  stern  Winter,  from  our  seas  retiring, 
•'  Hath  broke  his  leading  staff,"  I  play  no  more 
At  Prospero,  upon  the  sea-beat  shore : 

But  give  my  fountain  vent,  and  set  it  spouting, 
.    Or  scheme  a  freeze  for  some  exotic's  tub ; 
Or  measure  myrtles,  which  persist  in  sprouting 
Without  a  sun ;  or  murder  obvious  grub ; 
Or  heat  and  hammer  some  reluctant  rhyme ; 
And  so  'mid  nothings  fleet  away  my  time.' 

Mr.  Rose  has  infused  a  new  life  into  his  model,  but  he  is  en-* 
do  wed  with  such  a  happy  vein  of  originality,  that  we  sincerely 
regret  that  he  has  chosen  rather  to  be  an  imitator  than  an  inventor, 
particularly  as  the  species  of  composition  which  he  has  copied, 
however  ably  executed,  can  only  be  considered  as  marring 
[he  beauty,  and  destroying  the  utility,  of  the  fictions  of  JEsop. 
Somewhat  similar  is  the  Hind  and  the  Panther.  Nothing  can 
»urpass  the  admirable  versification  of  that  poem,  yet  Dryden  has 
ienaturalizfid  the  character  of  the  apologue  and  of  the  ani* 
oials  which  appear  in  it;  and  his  talents  have  not  protected  him 

•  The  Solent,  or  Solent-sea,  is  the  channel  between  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  mainland. 
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against  the  criticisms  which  he  deserves.  Voltaire  has  justly  cea- 
sured  La  Fontaine  himself,  whose  later  fables  are  expanded  to  i 
greater  length  than  his  earlier  ones.  Besides,  the  poet  must  write 
without  shewing  himself  on  the  stage,  and  without  any  tincture  of 
ridicule  or  sarcasm.  £sop  is  neither  laborious,  nor  witty,  nor 
impassioned :  he  observes  the  scenes  which  nature  has  presented  to 
him,  and  he  reports  them  with  the  impartiality  of  nature. 

It  will  appear  from  our  observations  on  the  Animali  Parlanti, 
that,  according  to  the  Italian  classification,  the  satirical  poem  neither 
seeks  to  surprize  us  by  varied  incident,  nor  to  move  us  by  exalted 
sentiments.  It  is  a  poem  in  which  the  action  and  the  personages 
are  only  subservient  instruments  employed  to  lead  us  to  despise  the 
opinions  which  we  venerate,  and  to  laugh  at  events  in  which  we 
sympathise.  Therefore  the  persons  speak  more  than  they  act. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  end  and  object  of  romantic  poetry,  that, 
through  its  medium,  this  rude  world  may  appear  more  interesting 
than  it  actually  is.  The  romantic  poet  seeks  to  astonish  his  readers 
by  marvellous  adventures,  by  human  characters  which  range  above 
mortality,  by  chivalrous  exploits,  by  excessive  tenderness  and  he- 
roism, sometimes  exaggerated  even  into  absurdity.  Poets  of  this  class 
profit  by  any  theme  which  presents  itself :  they  are  capable  of  be- 
stowing animation  upon  any  object,  therefore  they  do  not  reject 
the  ludicrous  scenes  which  happen  to  fall  in  their  way ;  but  they 
never  go  a  step  out  of  it  to  search  for  them.  Such  are  the  poems 
on  Cbarlemaine  and  bis  Peers  by  Pulci,  Boiardo,  Bemi,  and 
Ariosto.  The  *  Prospectus  and  Specimen  of  the  National  Work  by 
William  and  Robert  Whistlecraft'  has  undoubtedly  been  sug- 
gested by  these  poems,  and  most  particularly  by  the  Morgante 
Maggiore,  of  which  we  shall  speak  anon ;  but  there  is  one  impor- 
tant difference  between  them.  The  English  author  has  filled  bis 
poem  with  sprightly  humour,  whilst  the  Italian  romantic  poets  only 
laugh  now  and  then.  In  examining  the  four  cantos  which  have 
been  published  of  the  '  Specimen/  we  shall  discover  whether  this 
alteration  has  succeeded. 

The  poem  opens,  like  the  Morgante  Maggiore,  and  the  Orlando 
Innaniorato,  with  a  scene  of  holy-tide  festivity  at  the  court  of  the 
king  of  chivalry. 

'  The  great  King  Arthur  made  a  sumptuous  feast. 
And  held  his  royal  Christmas  at  Carlisle.' 
To  those  who  do  not  understand  Italian,  the  following  stanzas 
will  afford  an  accurate  idea  of  the  interest  which  Pulci's  vivacity 
gives  to  the  most  trivial  scenes,  and  of  the  easy  grace  which  Benii 
contrives  to  bestow  upon  them. 

*  The  noise  and  uproar  of  the  scullery  tribe, 
All  pilfering  and  scrambling  in  their  calling. 
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Was  past  all  powers  of  language  to  describe —  ' 
The  din  of  manful  oaths  and  female  squalling; 
The  sturdy  porter,  huddling  up  his  bribe. 
And  then  at  random  breaking  heads  and  bawling. 
Outcries,  and  cries  of  order,  and  contusions, 
Made  a  confusion  beyond  all  confusions.    . 

Beggars  and  vagabonds,  blind,  lame,  and  sturd/, 
Minstrels  and  singers  with  their  various  airs, 
The  prpe,  the  tabor,  and  the  hurdy-gurdy, 
Jugglers^  ami  mountebanks  with  apes  and  bears. 
Continued  from  the  first  day  to  the  third  day 
An  uproar  like  ten  thousand  Smithfield  fairs; 
There  were  wild  beasts  and  foreign  birds  and  creatures, 
AlidJews  and  foreigners  with  foreign  features/ 
The  portraits  of  the  British  kn^hts  and  British  beauties  of  the 
court  of  King  Arthur  are  painted  with  the  bold  decided  pencil  of 
Ariosto. 

'  They  look'd  a  manly,  generous  generation  ; 
Beards,  shoulders,  eye-brows,  broad  and  square,  and  thick. 
Their  accents  firm  and  loud  in  conversation, 
Their  eyes  and  gestures  eager,  sharp,  and  quick, 
Shew'd  them  prepar'd,  on  proper  provocation, 
To  give  the  lie,  pull  noses,  stab  and  kick  ; 
And  for  that  very  reason  it  is  said 
They  were  so  very  courteous  and  well-bred. 

The  ladies  look'd  of  an  heroic  race, — 
At  first  a  general  likeness  struck  your  eye, 
Tall  figures,  open  features,  oval  face. 
Large  eyes,  with  ample  eyebrows  arch'd  and  high ; 
Their  manners  had  an  odd  peculiar  grace, 
Neither  repulsive^  affable,  nor  shy ; 
Majestical,  reserved,  and  somewhat  sullen,   . 
Their  dresses  partly  silk,  and  partly  woollen/ 

Near  Carlisle  was  a  valley  inhabited  by  a  race  of  giants,  from 
which  they  sallied  forth  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  ladies. 
This  adventure  was  the  beginning  of  a  furious  war.  The  author 
traces  the  characters  of  his  personages  with  consummate  art. 

'  Sir  Tristram  was  prepared  to  sing  and  play. 
Not  like  a  minstrel  earnest  at  his  task, 
But  with  a  sportive,  careless,  easy  style. 
As  if  he  seeined  to  mock  himself  the  while. 

From  realm  to  realm  he  ran — and  never  staid ; 
Kingdoms  and  crowns  he  won — and  gave  away ; 
It  seem'd  as  if  his  labours  were  repaid 
By  the  mere  noise  and  movement  of  the  fray ; 
No  conquests  nor  acquirements  had  he  made ; 
His  chief  delight  was  on  some  festive  day 
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To  ride  triumphant,  prodigal  and  proud, 

And  shower  his  wealth  amidst  the  shouting  crowd. 

His  schemes  of  war  were  sudden,  unforeseen, 
Inexplicable  both  tq  friend  and  foe. 
It  seem'd  as  if  some  momentary  spleen 
Inspir'd  the  project  andimpelFd  the  blow ; 
And  most  his  fortune  and  success  were  seen 
With  means  the  most  inadequate  and  low ; 
Most  master  of  himself,  and  least  encumber'd, 
When  overmatch'd,  entangled,  and  out-number'd, 

Sir  Gawain  may  be  painted  in  a  word,— r 
He  was  a  perfect  loyal  cavalier  ; 
His  courteous  manners  stand  upon  record 
A  stranger  to  the  very  thought  of  fear. 
The  proverb  says.  As  brcvoe  as  his  own  sword; 
And  like  his  weapon  was  that  worthy,  peer ; 
Of  admirable  temper,  clear  and  bright, 
Pojish'd  yet  keen,  though  pliant,  yet  upright. 

A  word  from  him  set  every  thing  at  rest. 
His  short  decisions  never  fail'd  to  hit ; 
His  silence,  his  reserve,  his  inattention, 
Were  felt  as  the  severest  reprehension. 

In  executing  schemes  that  others  plann'd, 
He  seem'd  a  very  Caesar  or  a  Mdrius  ; 
Take  his  own  plans,  and  place  him  in  command, 
your  prospect  of  success  became  precarious. 

Adviser  general  to  the  whole  community, 
He  servM  his  frjend,  byt  watplj'd  his  opportunity.' 

Whenever  the  author  composes  in  a  serious  strain,  he  becomes 
poetical  in  no  ordinary  degree.  As  a  specimen  of  his  success 
Mrhen  he  is  in  this  mood,  we  shall  quote  his  description  of  the  vaN 
)ey  of  the  giants. 

^  Huge  mountains  of  immeasurable  height 
Encompass^  all  the  level  valley  round 
With  mighty  slabs  pf  rock,  that  slop'd  upright, 
An  insurmountable  and  enorpious  mound. 
The  very  riyer  vanish'd  out  of  sight. 
Absorbed  in  secret  channels  uqder  ground ; 
That  vale  was  so  sequester'd  and  secluded 
All  search  for  ages  past  it  had  eluded. 

A  rock  was  in  the  centre,  like  a  cone, 
Abruptly  rising  from  a  miry  pool, 
Where  they  beheld  a  pile  of  massy  stone, 
Which  masons  of  the  rude  primaeval  school 
Had  rear* d  by  help  of  giant  hands  alone. 
With  rocky  fragments  unreduced  by  rule. 
Jrregular,  like  natutemore  than  art, 
^uge,  rugged,  and  compact  in  every  "part. 
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A  wild  tumultuous  torrent  rag'd  around, 
Of  fragments  tumbling  from  the  mountain's  height ; 
The  whistling  clouds  of  dust,  the  deafning  sound, 
The  hurried  motion  that  amazed  the  sight, 
The  constant  quaking  of  the  solid  ground, 
Environ-d  them  with  phantoms  of  affright ; 
Yet  with  heroic  hearts  they  held  right  on, 
Till  the  last  point  of  their  ascent  was  won.' 

Whoever  compares  this  passage  with  any  long  prosaic  descrip- 
•n  of  mountain-scenery  will  be  convinced  that  poetry  is  best 
Lculated  to  represent  the  works  of  nature  with  effect,  as  well  as 
ith  precision.  The  simplicity  of  style  of  some  descriptive 
sivellers  passes  almost  into  silliness;  and  the  turgid  eloquence 
'  others  wearies  without  impressing  the  imagination. 
la  the  vicinity  of  the  Giant's  Valley  was  a  convent  of  Benedic- 
ne  monks,  who  had  long  enjoyed  themselves  in  peace  and  quiet- 
?ss.  However  they  nearly  brought  destruction  upon  themselves 
y  starting  an  entire  new  ring  of  bells,  by  the  noise  of  which  the 
iants  were  mightily  offended.  This  episode  was  partly  suggested 
y  Pulci;  but  the  English  author,  availing  himself  of  lis  capability  y 
as  developed  it  by  the  introduction  of  more  humorous  scenes, 
nd  more  pertinent  allusions.  The  war  had  scarcely  begun,  when 
he  abbot  died  suddenly  of  a  fit  of  the  gout. 

'  The  convent  was  all  going  to  the  devil. 
Whilst  he,  poor  creature,  thought  himself  beloved 
For  saying  handsome  things  and  being  civil ; 
Wheeling  about  as  he  was  pulled  and  shoved. 
By  way  of  leaving  things  to  find  their  level.* 

At  this  crisis,  one  Brother  John  (who  had  hitherto  lived  almost 
unnoticed)  becomes  a  man  of  consequence — he  exhorts  the  monks 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  giants,  and  he  ends  by  taking  the 
supreme  conimand.  All  this  however  is  to  be  considered  as 
poetry,  and  not  by  any  means  as  politics.  The  author  does  not 
deviate  into  reflexions  or  expositions — he  presents  us  with  a  sample 
of  the  natural  course  of  human  affairs,  and  with  characters  faith- 
fully copied  from  mankind;  and  he  leaves  it  to  his  readers  to 
reflect,  or  to  seek  for  the  application.  We  presume  that  there 
are  living  poets  who  .chuse  to  say  that  they  have  behaved  like 
cowards  on  the  fiield  of  battle,  and  who  compare  themselves  to  the 
lyric  poets  of  antiquity.  We  cannot  give  any  other  interpretation 
of  the  following  lines. 

*  Poets  are  privileged  to  run  away — 
Alcaeus  and  Archilochus  could  fling 
Their  shields  behind  them  in  a  doubtful  fray ; 
And  still  sweet  Horace  may  be  heard  to  sing 
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His  filthy  fright  upon  Pbilippi's  day. 
(You  can  retire,  too — for  the  Muse's  wing 
•  **     Is  swift  as  Cupid's  pinion  when  he  flies» 
Alarm'd  at  perriwigs  and  human  eyes.) 

This  practice  was  approv'd  in  times  of  yore, 
Though  later  bards  behav'd  like  gentlemen ; 
And  Garcilasso,  Camoeos,  many  more 
Disclaimed  the  privilege  of  book  and  pen ; 
And  bold  Aneurin,  all  bedripp*d  with  gore, 
Bursting  by  force  from  the  beleaguered  glen, 
Arrogant,  haughty,  fierce,  of  fiery  mood, 
Not  meek  and  mean,  as  Gray  misunderstood/ 

One  alhision,  indeed,  is  clear.  The  ancient  bard  concludes  bis 
lay:  jit  ego  ipse  tardus  Aneurim  sanguine  rubens;  aliter  ad 
hone  cantilenam  faciendam  vivus  non  fuissem.  Gray  has  given  a 
kind  of  sentimental  modesty  to  bis  bard,  which  b  quite  out  of 
place. 

^  And  I  the  meanest  of  them  all 
Who  live  to  sing  and  wish  their  fkll.' 

The  allusions,  however,  are  sometimes  so  delicate,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  seize  them.  We  shall  indicate  a  few  lines  which  w«  think 
Mre  have  guessed. 

The  absurd  employment  of  Latinisms  and  Gallicisms — 

*  Dear  people!  if  you  think  my  verses  clever. 
Preserve  with  care  your  nobler  parts  of  speech, 
And  don't  confound  the  language  of  the  nation 
With  long-tailed  words  in  asUy  and  ation' 

Violent  personifications  in  poetry — 

*  Meanwhile  the  solemn  mountains  were  surrounded ; 
The  silent  valley,  where  the  convent  lay, 

With  tintinnabular  uproar  was  astounded. 
When  the  first  peal  burst  forth  at  break  of  day. 
Feeling  their  granite  ears  severely  wounded. 
They  scarce  knew  what  to  think  or  what  to  say ; 
And  (though  large  mountains  commonly  conceal 
Their  sentiments,  dissembling  what  they  feel. 
Yet)  Cader-Gibbrish  from  his  cloudy  throne 
To  huge  Loblommon  gave  an  intimation 
Of  this  strange  rumour,  with  an  awful  tone. 
Thundering  his  deep  surprise  and  indignation. 
The  lesser  hills,  in  language  of  their  own. 
Discussed  the  topic  by  reverberation ; 
Discoursing  with  their  echoes  all  day  long. 
Their  only  conversation  was  "  ding-dong." ' 

We  fear  that  general  readers  are  not  sufficiently  inibrmed  to  be 
able  to  relish  the  poignant  wit  of  these  and  similar  passages. — 
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Indeed,  it  U  not  verj  ea&y  to  understand  tbe  nature  of  the  part 
which  the  poet  is  acting ;  nor  do  we  always  know  how  tp^  take 
htoi.  Sometimes  he  is  really  Mr.  Whistlecraft,  the  harness  and! 
Gollar-maker ;  and  in  this  character  his  digression  upon  Pericles 
^nd  tbe  Elgin  marbles  is  a  chef-d^ctuvre  of  amenity.  It  is  an  exqui- 
site transcript  of  the  sensations  and  ideas  of  a  working  man,  who, 
being  well  read  in  Plutarch  '  done  into  English/  and  the  Sunday 
newspapers,  talks  learnedly  about  Athens  and  the  fine  arts.  But 
then  this  workman  quotes  ^£schylu8  hi  the  right  place,  corrects  tbe 
false  translation  of  Gray,  and  explains  tbe  fable  of  Orpheus  by 
means  of  the  fragments  of  a  Greek  elegy,  scarcely  known  even 
to  profound  scholars.     It  is  true,  that 

Squire  Humphry  Bamberham  of  Boosley  Hall 
(Whose  name  I  mention  with  deserv'd  respect) 
On  market-days  was  often  pleased  to  call 
And  to  suggest  improvements,  and  correct. 
Sut  the  facility  with  which  the  poet  masters  every  variety  of  style, 
and  tbe  classical  air  which  breathes  iu  every  line,  '  disclose  the 
traces  of  learning  and  superior  reading/    His  readers  los^  sight 
of  the  collar-man ;  and  the  more  they  perceive  that  he  is  a  person 
of  high  intellect,  and  a  finished  scholar,  the  less  are  they  willing 
to  believe  that  he  wrote  without  an  object. 

About  an  hundred  years  ago,  a  poem,  bearing  a  certain  degree 
of  affinity  to  the  '  Specimen,'  was  produced  by  Monsignor  Forte- 
guerri,  a  writer  who  in  genim  and  means  was  far  inferior  to  the 
English  poet,  though  his  Ricciardetto  is  happily  executed.   Some- 
tioies,  like  Master  Whistlecraft,  he  puzzles  bis  readers  by  his  am- 
biguous tone ;  but  generally  his  intent  is  marked.    The  Prelate 
is  not  merely  playful — be  is  farcical,  and,  in  fact,  be  wrote  to  en- 
tertain his  friends.     He  began  the  Ricciardetto  in  order  to  prove 
that  romantic  poetry  might  be  written  with  great  facility,  and 
he  finished  the  first  canto  in  the  course  of  a  night.     But  as  he 
perceived  that  instead  of  composing  romantic  poetry  he  had  only 
produced  a  parody,  he  resolved  to  continue  in  tjbe  same  ton& 
He  denies  that  Orlando  recovered  his  senses  by  the  good  officef 
of  Astolfo,  and  that  the  wits  of  the  hero  were  brought  again  from 
the  moon;  but  maintains  that  he  became  sane  in  consequence, 
of  the  judicious  treatment  adopted  by  tbe  kind  Paladins  his  friends, 
by  spare  diet,  plenty  of  water,  and  the  cudgel. 
*  Cinquante  bastbnate  a  ciascun  ora 
Gli  davano  i  piettisi  Paladini ; 
£  ritomaro  Orlando  in  sanitate 
Molt'  acqua,  poco  pane,  e  bastonate.' 
The  heroes  of  romance  are  tbe  poorest  devils  imaginable  in  the 
poem  of  Forteguerri.    True  it  is  that  they  are  all  industrious,  and 
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follow  some  honest  calling  or  other  to  get  their  living.  Orlando 
beconCies  a  maftre  dliotel^  Rinaldo  a  cook^  Ricciardetto  a  barber, 
^nd'Astolfo  an  innkeeper.  Astolfo  understands  trade — '  il  a  Fesprit 
de  commerce  en  bon  Anglais:'  and  he  makes  a  great  deal  of 
money,  which  he  spends  as  freely,  by  treating  his  friends  with 
good  liquor,  which  he  does  not  put  down  in  the  bill.  The  Astolfo 
of  Forteguerri  is  a  caricature  of  the  ancient  British  knight  whom 
Bemi  has  taken  from  Boiardo.  Astolfo,  Paladin  of  England,  can 
never  bring  himself  to  stay  at  home :  he  traverses  one  kingdom  after 
another,  not  on  the  business  of  knight-errantry,  but  merely  for  the 
sake  of  travelling ;  and  he  wishes  to  make  the  tour  of  the  world  with 
such  rapidity,  that  at  the  risk  of  breaking  his  neck  he  mounts  the 
hippogriff.  He  carries  on  the  wars  of  Charlemagne  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, and  out  of  pure  generosity.  He  is  handsome,  well  made, 
■very  rich,  and  very  liberal.  He  courts  all  the  ladies  who  come  within 
his  reach,  without  much  refinement,  and  without  being  too  fasti- 
xlious  respecting  their  attractions.  He  pays  great  attention  to  his 
toilette,  and  he  never  comes  out  of  his  room  till  he  has  completely 
settled  his  dress  before  the  looking-glass,  and  until,  after  having 
bestowed  a  long  *  coup  d'oeil'  upon  his  gloves,  he  convinces  him- 
self that  they  are  in  right  order. 

Such  is  the  Astolfo  of  the  romantic  poets,  and  he  did  not  de- 
serve to  be  degraded  by  Forteguerri.  The  diction  of  Forteguerri, 
•who  was  a  native  of  Pistoia,  is  pure,  but  without  elegance ;  his 
jokes  are  vulgar.  The  giants  in  Ricciardetto  extinguish  a  fire 
nvhich  broke  out  in  the  royal  palace,  by  the  same  expedient  which 
Captain  Gulliver  devised  when  he  saved  the  palace  at  Lilliput 
irom  destruction.     It  is  a  whimsical  coincidence  that  two  cbntem- 

Jiorary  dignitaries  of  the  church,  one  in  Ireland  and  the  other  in 
taly,  should,  have  invented  the  same  scurrilities.  Compensation 
is  made  for  the  faults  of  his  style,  and  his  want  of  urbanity,  by 
the  astonishing  facility  of  his  vein  and  the  activity  of  his  fancy. 
He  never  copies  anyone,  and  if  he  presents  us  with  common-place 
remarks,  he  presents  them  so  spiritedly  that  they  come  upon  the 
teader  as  new. 

*  Quando  si  giunge  ad  una  certa  et^ 

Ch'  io  non  vbglio  descrivervi  qual  h, 

Bisogna  stare  albta  a  quel  ch'  un  ha, 

N^  d'  altri  amanti  cerca  pid  la  fh : 

Perch^,  Donne  n)ie  care,  la  Beltk 

Ha  r  ali  al  capo,  alle  spalle,  ed  a'  pi^ ; 

La  vola  si  che  non  si  scorge  pid, 

E  chi  la  vide  non  pu6  dir :  Qui  fil. 

We  quote  these  lines  with  greater  pleasure,  because  their  coun- 
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terpart  is  to  be  found  in  Beppo,  where  the  same  ideas  are  presented 
with  fresh  graces. 

*  She  was  not  old,  nor  young,  nor  at  the  years 
Which  certain  people  call  a  *'  certain  age :" 
Which  yet  the  most  uncertain  age  app^ars^ 
Because  I  never  heard,  nor  could  engage 
A. person  yet  by  prayers,  or  bribes  or  tears, 
To  name,  define  by  speech  or  write  on  page 
.    The  period  meant  precisely  by  that  word. 
Which  surely  is  exceedingly  absurd.' 

Forteguerri  acquired  great  popularity  by  his  burlesques  of  the 
Eremitic  character/^  In  the  old  erromantic  poems,  Ferrau,  the 
Ferrargus  of  the  English  romances,  is  a  Spanish  warrior,  with- 
out pity  and  without  faith.  Forteguerri  exhibits  him  in  Ricciar- 
detto  as  a  pious  hermit,  repenting  of  his  past  sins,  and  ever  ready 
to  open  a  new  account  of  iniquity.  He  is  a  bigot,  a  hypo- 
crite, and  a  satyr,  all  at  once.  He  fights  like  a  hero  in  the  wars, 
but  he  never  can  withstand  temptation.  At  each  new  vagary  the 
Paladins  drub  him,  and  he  returns  the  favour  with  liberality; 
but  as  he  is  terribly  afraid  of  Satan,  he  allows  himself  to  be 
jreconverted  by  their  exhortations.  Scarcely  is  Ferrau  reclaimed 
when  he  again  relapses ;  and  on  his  death-bed,  whilst  he  regrets 
that  he  has  sinned,  be  regrets  still  more  that  he  cannot  sin  again. 
FortCjguerri  frequently  becomes  farcical;  but  his  humour  is 
lively,  and  intelligent  The  originals  of  his  caricatures  are  always 
before  the  Italians,  and,  without  scandalizing  any  individual,  he 
amuses  all  the  world.  Yet  in  this  poem  the  satire  is  only  ac- 
cessary, it  neither  bears  upon  politics,  nor  society,  nor  manners. 
In  the  poetical  nomenclature  of  the  Italians,  therefore,  the  Ric- 
ciardetto  ranks  as  a  mere  burlesque.  The  author  only  wants  to 
make  you  laugh.  He  saw  that  the  fictions  of  romantic  poetry 
could  be  easily  adapted  to  his  views,  for  the  slightest  degree  of 
exaggeration  renders  them  absurd.  Yet  in  treating  these  fictions 
they  became  poetical.  He  contracted  a  species  of  kindness  for 
romantic  poetry — he  continued  hb  work  with  greater  care;  and 
(die  tone  of  his  poem  is  not  in  unison  with  his  first  intent.  Some* 
^hat  similar  is  die  turn  which  the  author  of  the  ^  Specimen'  has 
given  to  his  lay  of  King  Arthur;  but  as  he  is  placed  far. above 
Forteguerri  by  his  knowledge  of  the  art,  no  less  than  by  his  talents^ 
he  will  easily  correct  this  error.  We  are  persuaded,  by  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  four  cantos  now  before  us,  that  in  the  sequel  of  the 
poem,  the  adventures,  the  action  and  the  style,  and,  above  all, 
the  characters  of  his  personages,  will  command  the  attention  of 

<■  -  J  '  r — ' ■     ■ 

f  A  sort  of  Begging  Fnars;;  thejartuffes  of  the  Italian  Tillages. 
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his  readers,  and  they  will  not  require  that  their  interest  should  be 
excited  by  setting  themselves  at  work  in  tracing  out  his  aOusions. 
Throughout  his  '  Specimen/  the  author  has  mastered  the  greatest 
of  his  difficulties ;  be  has  united  the  playfulness  of  wit  to  good 
poetry  without  degenerating,  like  Forteguerri,  into  vulgarity. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  form  ah  alliance  between  comic  humour 
and  the  dignity  of  epic  poetry.  Tassoni  succeeded  in  effecting 
this  combination :  he  was  almost  the  only  Italian  poet  of  the 
era  in  which  he  flourished,  who  withstood  the  general  corrup- 
tion of  taste  introduced  by  Marino  and  his  followers,  and  by  the 
^  imitated  imitators'  of  Liope  de  Vega ;  and  he  opened  a  new 
path,  in  which  a  crowd  of  pretenders  have  vainly  endeavoured 
toi  follow  him.  Tassoni  distinguished  himself  in  all  his  pursuits 
by  the  strength  of  his  character  and  the  accuracy  of  his  judg* 
menL  In  spite  of  all  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition,  he  was  a  bold 
and  original  thinker:  he  was  a  courtier,  but  without  servility, 
and  a  patriot  who  did  not  worship  the  faults  of  his  native  coun- 
try;— a  subtle  writer  and  an  accurate  grammarian,  yet  not  a 
pedant ; — a  laborious  historian,  and  at  the  same  time  a  wit,  and 
a  humourist.  Tiie  reader,  who  wishes  to  be  informed  respect- 
ing the  life  of  this  extraordinary  character,  will  be  fully  satisfied 
by  consulting  Mr.  Walker's  accurate  work;  but  his  account  of 
the  Secchia  Rapita  is  less  satisfactory  than  his  biography  of  the 
author.  We  could,  indeed,  only  expect  the  information  ^hich  he 
eollected,  from  Italian  writers ;  and  they,  unfortunately  for  them- 
selves, can  never  speak  out.  In  Italy,  when  a  work  of  imagination 
has  a  political  bearing,  the  history  of  its  origin  seldom  reaches 
posterity.  Mr.  Walker  relates  that  /a  similar  cause  gave  rise 
bodi  to  the  Dunciad  and  to  the  Secchia  Rapita.  While  Tassoni's 
mind  was  in  a  state  of  irritation  from  the  repeated  attacks  of  the 
critics,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a  mock-heroic  poem ;  in 
which,  while  he  permitted  his  vein  of  wit  and  humour  to  flow 
freely,  he  might  indulge  in  the  virulence  of  invective  against  the 
open  and  secret  enemies  of  his  literary  reputation/ 

This  gratuitous  conjecture,  for  it  is  really  nothing  more,  had 
already  misled  the  critics  and  commentators  of  Pope  and  Boileau. 
They  can  scarcely  be  called  imitators  of  Tassoni.  The  Secchia 
Rapita  merely  gave  the  hint  to  the  authors  of  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock  and  Lutrin.  If  Tassoni  ridicules  the  habits  and  manners 
and  opinions  of  private  life  and  private  indivichials,  this  was  only 
accessary  to  his  main  plan ;  he  had  higher  o^ects  in  view.  Tas- 
soni detested  the  foreign  rulers  of  Italy.  He  wished  to  give  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  miseries  consequent  upon  die  civil  M'ari 
and  domestic  quarrels  of  the  Italians.  He  dierefore  took  the 
leading  facts  of  his  poem  from  authentic  history.     The  Modenese 
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had  ^vaged  a  bloody  war  with  the  citizens  of  Bologna  during  half  a 
century^  each  party  had  availed  itself  of  the  assistance  of  foreign 
armies,  and  a  ^  wooden  bucket'  was  all  they  had  to  boast  of,  as  the 
fruit  of  this  victory.  This  took  place  in  the  days  of  the  Guelfs  and 
GhibellinSy  but  the  heroes  of  Tassoni's  poem  are  his  contempo- 
raries«  He  has  introduced  his  friends  as  well  as  his  enemies, 
and  the  latter  are  not  treated  with  much  delicacy.  His  por- 
traits are  copied  from  nature,  and  though  some  of  the  features  are 
caricatured,  he  has  taken  care  not  to  deprive  each  individual  of  hit 
peculiar  cast  of  countenance.  Thus  also  he  preserves  the  provincial 
character  and  identity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  states* 
He  makes  them  speak  in  their  native  dialects,  and  act  in  con- 
formity to  their  manners.  The  Iliad  is  an  accurate  illustration 
of  the  topography  of  Greece.  Tassoni  is  equally  precise  in  the 
ethnography  of  modern  Italy.  His  language  is  pure  and  elegant> 
without  the  slightest  trace  of  affectation.  When  he  becomes 
animated,  he  borrows  the  dignified  warmth  of  the  historian,  ra^ 
ther  than  the  fire  of  poetical  wit.  And  yet  when  he  indulges 
in  ornament,  he  vies  with  those  who  have  bestowed  most  labour 
in  polishing  their  verse. 

Dorraiva  Cndimion  fra  Terbe  e  i  fieri, 
Stance  dal  faticar  del  lungo  giorno; 
E  mentre  laura  e  il  ciel  gli  esiivi  ardori 
Gli  gian  temprando,  e  amoreggiando  intorno ; 
Quivi  discesi  i  pargoletti  aroori 
Gli  avean  discinta  la  faretra  e  il  corno  : 
Ch'  a'  chiusi  lumi  e  a  lo  splendor  del  vise 
Fu  ioro  di  veder  Cupido  avviso.* 

Though  he  is  sparing  of  his  jests,  they  are  severe  and  cutting, 
and  he  generally  places  them  with  propriety.  It  must  have  cost  him 
great  pains  indeed  to  refrain  from  joking.  He  could  scarcely  think, 
or  speak  a  word,  or  write  a  line,  even  of  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, wit]iout  finding  food  for  his  humour,  and  with  him  the 
gravest  subjects  elicited  an  unexpected  jeer. 

Del  celeste  men  ton  gia  il  Sole  uscito 
Saettava  co'  rai  le  nubi  algenti  : 
Parean  stellati  i  campi,  e  il  ciel  fiorito, 
£  sul  tranquillo  mar  dormiano  i  venti ; 

•  Worn 
Strelc 
His  ft 
Feed« 
•  And  T 
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Sol  zefiro  ondeggiar  facea  sul  lito 
Lerbetta  moUe,  e  i  fior  vaghi  e  ridenti, 
£  s'  udian  gli  usignuoli  al  prirao  albore 
E  gli  asini  cantar  versi  d'amore.* 

The  last  line  of  this  stanza  seems  to  allude  to  the  poetasterar^ 
who  tried  to  sigh  like  Petrarch.  Tassoni's  motives  in  passages  ojf 
this  nature  must  not  be  misunderstood.  It  was  not  hostility 
towards  his  criticsi  but  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  good  taste  which 
provoked  hb  sarcasms  both  against  the  Delia  Cruscan  school  and 
the  Petrarchists. 

Pope  and  Boileau  have  inlaid  their  little  epics  with  bappj 
imitations  of  the  most  celebrated  passages  of  the  ancient  classics. 
Tassoni  imitates  them  with  less  ostentation.  His  irony  blends 
almost  insensibly  with  the  character  and  plan  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
^neid^  and  the  Gerusalemme  Liberata.  His  personages  were  of 
less  importance  to  him  than  his  subject.  For  the  purposes  of  his 
satire,  he  has  borrowed  the  general  colouring  of  epic  poetry,  whilst 
parodies  of  particular  passages  were  more  useful  to  Pope  and  Boi- 
leau, to  whom  the  fables  of  their  poems  only  served  as  vehicles 
for  their  sarcasms  upon  peculiar  classes  of  society. 

If  the  characteristic  humour  of  the  Secchia  Rapita  be  compared 
with  the  satire  of  the  Animali  Parlanti,  and  the  burlesque  drollery 
of  Ricciardetto,  it  will  appear  that  Tassoni  thought  fit  to  designate 
his  production  as  an  heroic-comic  poem,  because  he  did  not  intend^ 
like  Casti,  to  make  a  mockery  of  things  really  important  in  them- 
selves, but  to  ridicule  the  false  importance  which  is  given  to  trifling 
matters.  He  did  not  seek,  like  Forteguerri,  to  raise  a  laugh  at  all 
events,  by  introducing  coarse  drollery  and  indecency,  and  by  giving 
^  vulgar  travestie  of  the  characters  and  style  of  epic  poetry ;  but  he 
sported  with  the  follies  of  individuals  and  of  nations,  and  he  chose 
the  solemn  march  of  heroic  poetry,  in  order  to  obtain  the  con- 
trasted effect  which  a  painter  would  produce  by  arraying  an  Adonis 
in  the  mail  of  Achilles,  and  arming  him  with  the  club  of  Hercules. 

We  have  willingly  indulged  in  this  digression,  because  we  think 
that  the  author  of  the  '  Specimen'  has  often  succeeded,  like  Tas- 
soni, in  uniting  great  playfulness  with  poetical  dignity ;  and  we 
hope  that  he  will  be  induced  to  continue  this  style  in  chastening 
and  correcting  the  extravagant  fancies  of  Pulci  and  the  romantic 

•  Now  had  the  sun  the  heav'niy  ram  forsookt 
Darting  thro*  wint'ry  clouds  his  radiant  look ; 
The  fields  with  stars,  the  sky  with  flow'rs  seem'd  drest. 
The  winds  lay  sleeping  on  the  sea's  calm  breast  j 
Soft  zephyrs  only  breathing  o'er  the  meads, 
Kiss'd  the  young  grass,  and  wav'd  the  tender  reeds  ; 
The  nightingales  were  heard  at  peep  of  day, 
And  asses  singing  am'rous  roundelay. — OttU, 
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poets.  The  acumen  and 'acquirements  of  the  man  pf  letters,  and 
the  originality  of  the  poet,  will  undoubtedly  enable  him  to  mellow 
and  harmonize  the  materials  which  he  derives  from  these  writers, 
and  perhaps  to  create  a  style  which,  retaining  the  blithesomeness 
and  ease  of  his  models,  will  become  completely  English,  and  be 
truly  naturalized  by  English  wit  and  English  feeling.  But  he  n^iust 
do  his  best  to  gain  the  suffrages  of  the  ladies,  who,  in  every  coun- 
try, and  particularly  in  England,  are,  after  all,  the  supreme  arbiters 
of  the  destiny  and  reputation  of  the  new  poetry.  This  he  may  easily 
effect  by  exciting  the  softer  passions.  Since  the  irrevocable  decree 
of  Sancbo  Panza,  such  warlike  beauties  as  Bradamante  and  Marfisa 
are  no  longer  in  fashion  ;  and  a  damsel,  who  hath  once  cut  off  the 
head  of  a  giant,  ceases  thenceforward  to  be  killing,  nor  do  we  sym- 
pathize with  her,  whatever  misfortunes  may  afterwards  befal  her. 
But  if  the  author  will  only  condescend  to  introduce  a  heroine, 
crowned  with  poetical  laurels,  driving  out  of  the  Campidoglio  in 
her  triumphal  car,  chanting  an  altisonant  ode  in  prose,  and  making 
love  by  algebra,  many  fair  readers  will  be  dissolved  in  tears  and 
rapt  in  ecstasy. 

An  important  difference  will,  however,  distinguish  this  poem 
from  its  Italian  models.  The  author  will  always  continue  to  act 
the  part  of  a  tradesman,  who  attunes  his  lofty  lay  of  chivalry  and 
love  with  an  unconscious  talent.  But  Pulci  and  Berni  and  Boiardo 
and  Ariosto  do  not  put  off  their  real  station,  or  disguise  their  genius : 
they  are  in  earnest  when  they  treat 

Of  dames,  of  knights,  of  arms,  of  love's  delight. 
They  availed  themselves  of  the  romantic  fictions  which  were 
recited  to  the  common  people  by  the  story-tellers  of  Italy,  of  the 
traditionary  poems  which  celebrated  the  exploits  performed  by 
Christian  heroes  in  their  wars  against  the  infidels :  therefore  their 
themes  were  equally  dignified  and  popular.  Critics  and  antiquaries 
have  laboured  hard  to  discover  the  birth-place  of  the  muse  of  chi- 
valrous romance.  As  soon  as  they  became  aware  of  her  existence, 
they  began  to  dispute  about  her  descent.  Some  said  she  was  an 
Arabian  maid ;  and  others  maintained  as  stoutly  that  she  was  a 
Goth.  Warton  attempted  to  conciliate  both  classes  of  disputants 
by  assuring  them  that  they  were  both  in  the  right :  he  maintained 
that  the  subjects  of  Mithridates  fled  from  Asia  to  Scandinavia, 
and  that  the  romantic  muse  accompanied  them  in  their  migration. 
From  thence  she  travelled  through  Europe ;  she  sojourned  awhile 
in  Britain  and  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  in  France,  and  at  length  she 
arrived  in  Italy  decked  with  the  riches  which  she  had  acquired  in 
the  different  nations  through  which  she  passed.  As  these  learned 
men  formed  their  theories  partly  upon  their  own  conjectures,  and 
partly  upon  .works  which  we  have  never  read,  we  think  it  prudent 
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not  to  meddle  with  the  controversy.  We  had  rather  confine  our- 
selves to  matters  of  fact,  to  which  these  disputants  have  not  macfa 
attended.  They  will  point  out  the  sources  whence  the  Italian  poems 
of  chivalry  obtained  their  materials,  and  their  characteristic  and 
permanentybrm^. 

We  may  distribute  the  materials  of  these  poems  under  five  beads. 
I.  Historical  traditions.  IL  The  mythology  of  the  middle  ages. 
III.  Fragments  and  reminiscences  of  classical  literature.  IV .  Fic- 
tions derived  from  the  Saracens  and  Normans,  and  arising  from  the 
feudal  system.    V.  Fictions  gradually  added  by  die  story-tellers. 

I.  With  regard  to  historical  traditions,  Charlemagne  was  con- 
sidered principally,  nay,  almost  solely,  as  a  religious  conqueror; 
and  the  fame  of  all  his  other  exploits  merged  in  the  warlike  mis- 
sions which  he  undertook  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  heathen 
to  the  Christian  faith.     In  those  days  the  defeat  of  his  army  at 
Roncesvalles  created  a  greater  sensation  in  the  world  than  the  de- 
struction of  the  French  army  in  Russia  did  in  ours ;  because  Charle- 
magne and  his  heroes  were  deemed  invincible,  and  it  was  thought 
that  angels  led  them  on.    ^he  uninformed  and  illiterate  nations 
of  Europe  could  neither  separate  truth  from  falsehood,  nor  rouse 
themselves  from  their  state  of  stupid  wonder  by  learning  to  attri- 
bute human  events  to  natural  causes.     A  few  judicious  writers 
endeavoured,  yet  in  vain,  to  dispel  this  mental  darkness.    They  had 
not  the  power  of  dispersing  their  works  amongst  the  multitude; 
even  sovereigns  could  not  read,  and  it  is  said  that  Charlemagne 
himself  was  unable  to  write  his  name.    Great  events  became  known 
to  the  public  chiefly  by  oral  communication ;   whilst  the  task  of 
committing  them  to  writing  devolved  wholly  upon  the  clergy,  and 
it  was  their  interest  to  bring  religion  into  action  on  every  occasion. 
When  Charlemagne  fought  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  his  vic- 
tories were  attributed  to  the  co-operation  of  the  celestial  hierarchy : 
and  when  he  was  defeated  in  the  Spanish  passes,  the  credit  of  his 
defeat  was  given  to  Belzebub  and  Satan.     The  preachers  acted 
exactly  the  part  of  story-tellers,  as  it  is  now  sustained  by  the  Turk- 
ish dervises ;  and  whenever  they  wrote  on  the  subject  they  con- 
verted the  life  of  Charlemagne  into  a  tissue  of  legends  and  mira- 
cles.    In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  church  began  to 
recover  its  learning  and  dignity  :  at  that  period  legendary  lore  be- 
came the  property  of  the  story-tellers  by  profession.     The  marvel- 
lous tales 'which  had  once  been  repeated  in  the  temples  were  retailed 
by  the  road  side.     They  quoted,  as  their  authority^  a  chronicle  as- 
cribed to  Archbishop  Turpin,  but  which  he  certainly  never  wrote. 
Pope  Calixtus  tlie  Second  declared  this  chronicle  to  be  authentic. 
Perhaps  he  was  influenced  by  the  advantages  which  resulted  to  th^ 
Papal  See  by  encouraging  the  growth  of  every  species  of  credditji^ 
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The  behest  sanction  was  thus  giv^n  ta  a  collection  of  all  the  11<!s 
and  absurdities  concerning  the  court  of  Charlemagne  and  bi^  ex^- 
ploits,  which  had  ever  been  sung,  or  preached,  or  written.  It  may 
be  easily  conceived  tbat  these  •  tales  bear  no  resemblance  to  the 
truth,  except  that  here  and  there  an  historical  name  may  be  dis- 
covered amongst  the  heroes.  It  has  been  justly  observed  by  Mr. 
Merivale,  that  there  is  only  one.  authentic  document  of  the  middle 
ages  in  which  we  find  any  mention  of  Orlando,  the  Roland  of  the 
French,  and  in  this  he  appears  as  Ruitlandus,  Governor  of  the 
Marches  of  Brittany ;  yet  this  obscure  chieftain  is  the  Achilles  of 
romantic  poetry.  Dante  himself,  in  spite  of  his  historical  accuracy, 
has  adopted  some  fabulous  tnulitions  relating  to  this  hero,  and  to 
the  battle  of  Roncesvalles. 

*  Dopo  la  dolorosa  rotta,  quando 

Carlomagno  perd^  la  santa  gesta, 

Non  son6  si  terribilmente  Orlando.^ 

II.  The  marvels  of  magic  were  superadded  to  the  wotiders  of 
spurious  history,  and  whoever  ventured  to  doubt  their  reality 
was  in  danger  of  being  burnt  as  a  heretic ;  on  the  other  hand  any 
one  who  was  less  ignorant  than  his  contemporaries  was  considered 
as  a  conjuror.  Silvester  the  Second  was  compelled  to  abdicate  the 
pontificate  merely  on  this  ground.  In  the  primitive  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  fathers  of  the  church  seldom  denied  the  existence  of  the 
oracles  of  paganism,  but  they  accounted  for  them  by  attributing 
them  to  the  devil,  who,  as  they  maintained,  had  received  full  power 
to  mislead  mankind.  We  believe  that  this  hypothesis  is  still  re- 
ceived as  a  Catholic  dogma.  And  Forteguerri,  though  a  prelate, 
did  not  scruple  to  admit  in  the  last  century — 

II  Diavol,  donne  mie,  puo  far  gran  cose 
Basti  solo  che  Dio  lo  lasci  fare : 
Pero  non  slate  punto  dubitose 
Di  cio  che  udiste  ed  udrete  cantare 
Do  I'opere  di  lui  meravigliose. 


Pur  troppo  ^  vero  che  si  dan  le  Fate, 
Si  dan  pur  troppo!  e  cosi  fosse  spento 
II  seme  loro,  come  ancora  ^  vivo. 

E  poi  le  Sacre  Carte,  non  son  piene 
Di  maghi  e  streghe,  e  cose  somigUanti  ? 
.  £  in  chiesa  V  acqua  santa  a  che  si  tiene?    .  : 

The  Bible  makes  mention  of  giants.  Texts,  ill  understood,  were 
received  ats  proofs  that  the  race  had  not  become  extinct;  and 
ihuB  the  actdal  existence  of  giants  became  a  dogma  which  could 
not  be  contradicted  without  incurring  excommunication.  The 
Tkans  of  mythology  were  introduced  with  more  poetical  aptkud^ 
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aitd  cOn^t^ncy/  Tbay  were  created  beSope  ibe  kwiMi  tfae^;  Md 
deitie$  alQne  were  their  aotagoaists:  but  the  story-tellers  of  *  the 
middle  ages  made^  a  clumsy  incorporation  of  their  own  fables  with 
the  relics  of  classical  poetry,  in  ord^r  to  embellish  the  giaols 
whom  they  fashioned  out  of  holy  writ.    ; 

III.  Classical  literature  was  strangely  corrupledy  in  fact  i|  was 
scarcely  known ;  and  this  state  of  things  laiited  till  the  i^e  of 
Petrarca.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Da^ite  was  acqaainted 
wicb  Homer :  before  his  time  tlie  Italians  often  quoted .  a  Latin 
transliation  of  the  Iliad  ascribed  to  one  Pindar,  a  poet  of  Thebes. 
Forty  years  after  the  death  of  Dante,  and  not  till  then.  Homer 
was  reaUy  translated  from  the  original  by  Leontius,  a  learned 
Caiabrese,  who  made  his  translation  at  the  suggestion  of  Boccaccio; 
and  Petrarca,  who  did  not  understand  the  Greek' language  him- 
self, induced  the  novelist  to  urge  the  accomplishment  of  the  task. 
It  is  an  error  16  suppose  that  Dante  alludes  to  Homer  in  the 
following  verses. 

*  Di  quel  Signor  de  raltissimo  caiUo 
Che  sovra  gli  altri  come  aquila  vola.' 
If  these  lines  are  read  attentively,  and  compared  with  the  context, 
and  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  reader  takes  care  not  to  look  at  the 
commentators,  it  will  be  clear  that  the  praises  of  Dante  are  to  be 
applied  only  to  Virgil.  Dante  employed  a  few  words  of  Greek 
origin,  which  he  found  in  the  Latin  poets.  When  his  commen- 
tators adduce  these  vocables  as  proofs  of  his  knowledge  of  Greek, 
they  do  their  best  to  deceive  the  world;  the  contrary  appears 
most  plainly  from  his  own  confession :  in  quoting  a  passage  from 
Aristotle  in  his  Convito  he  acknowledges  his  difficulties ; '  because,' 
as  he  says,  ^  the  two  Latin  translations,  which  I  use,  contradict 
each  other.'  And  in  one  of  his  songs  he  states  in  the  plainest  terms 
that  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  Greek  language.  The  allu- 
sions which  Dante  makes  to  the  Trojan  war  refer  to  events  which 
are  not  related  in  the  Iliad;  and  the  history  of  the  voyage  of 
Ulysses  in  the  twenty-sixth  canto  of  the  Inferno  is  wholly  different 
from  that  contained  in  the  Odyssfey.  Dante  made  use  of  the  mat- 
ter which  he  found  in  Virgil ;  he  also  consulted  the  apocryphal  tra- 
ditions of  Guido  delle  Cmonne,  which  served  also  as  a  text-book 
to  Chaucer  and  Shakspeare.  On  this  occasion  the  commentators 
of  Shakspeare  have  not  been  more  fortunate  than  their  fdlow  illus- 
trators of  Dante.  Dryden  maintained  that  an  Italian  translation  of 
Guido  deUe  Colohne  wrijtten  by  Lollius  existed  in  £i^land  m  the 
lij^eenth  ce;itury :  Mr.  Sievens  triumphs  over  Dryden  and  coo* 
UHdicts  Mni,  and  he  assures  us  that  I^lIius  was  the  historiogra- 
pher of  the  duchy  of  Urbino.  If  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken, 
there  never  was  an  Il^ian  historian  of  that  name;  it  might  almost 
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be  8iis|MGted  dmt  Mr.  Stevens  has  co-founded  the  Lollius  of  the 
aiiiteenth  century  .with  Loliins  Urbtcus  the.  historian  of  the;  Eoh 
peror  Severus.  As  to  the  opinion  of  Dryden^  it  is  not  supported  by 
prooft,  neither  can  it  he  contradicted  by  arguments:  but  we  can  state 
that  a  manuscript  of  the  poism  of  .Guic^o.  existed  in  England  fifty 
years  before  Clmucer  flourished.  It  i»  (or  rather  was)  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  York  Cathedral,  and  ends  with  these  words :: 
Factum  est  prduens  opus  dwmnictt  incarnationis  1£87.  This 
colophon  nwst  be  understood  of  the  transcript;  the  original  was 
finislied  at  least  fifteen  years  before,  for.it  is  dedicated  to  an  arch- 
bishop of  Saiemo  who  died  in  127^*  If  John  Boaston,  a  con- 
teibporary  of  Chaucer,  does  not  deceive  us,  Edward  I.  became.  ac« 
qiiaiiited  with  Guido>  at  Messina,  on .  his .  return  from  the  Holy 
Land,  Aod,  appreciating  the  .talents  of  the  poet,  he  brought  him 
oner  tb  England;  and  in  this  country  Guido  may  have  allowed  a 
transcript  to  be  made  of  his  poem.  We  earnestly  request  the 
aintiquaries  (for  it  is  solely  to  please  them  that  we  have  entered 
into  these  detaik)  to  ascertain  whether  the  mnouscript  be  yet  to  be 
foiind  in  the  Minster  librai^.  ,  Our  readers,,  who  know  how  easily 
mdriem  historians' and  travellers  gain,  credit  ^  for  veracity,  on  the 
^ength  of  their  own  assertions,  odght  not  to  be  surprizied  that  the 
imposture  jof  Guido  succeeded  in  a  less  Cultivated  agok  He  said 
thai  Homer  (whom  he  ce;rtainly  never  read)  tms  a  downright,  liarr 
that  the  trite  history  of  the  Trojan  war  had  been  written  by  Dares 
thi  Phrygian  (Hector's  secretary),  and  Dictys  Creteusis  (Uie  aide* 
de^camp  of  Idomeneus),  both  of  whom  had  been  eye-witnesses 
thereof.  Cornelius,  ithe  nephew  of  Sallust  the  historian j  (Guido 
renders  die  name  iiepos  as  .indicating  consanguinity,)  ^rans/^t^ect 
Dicty»  andlkares  into  Latin ;  andAe,  Gmda^  having  added  nujLny^ 
details  hitherto  unknown,  offers  to  the  world  the  genuine  and  m^ 
identic  history  of  Troy. 

.  The  Greek. Christians  and  the  Italians  hated  each  other  most 
cordially  duritig  the  Crusades.  This  antipathy  niay  have  induced- 
Gutdo'to  dress  himself  in  the  Trojan  uniform,  for  h^  calumniates 
tfae  heroes  of  khecamp  of  Agamemnon,  and  is  warm  in  his  praises 
of  good  King  Priam  and  all  hb  royal  family.  Religion  is  blended  in 
all  the  fictions  of  the  earlier  ages  as!  well  as  the  romances  of  subse- 
<|ueirt  dale.  In  Ariosto  and  Bojardo  we  are  told  that  Ruggiero  is 
lineally  descended  from  Constantine,  and  Hector  is  placed  at  the 
bead  of  the  genealogy  of  the  first  Christian  emperor.  With  respect 
to  the  works  ascribed  to  Dares  and  Dictys,  and  other  authors  of 
this  class,  we  do  not  think  that  they  are  monkish  forgeries,  but  that 
the  monks  merely  imitated  the  romances  which  appeared  under  the 
lower  empire,  aiKl  which  were  composed  to  gratify  the  vanity  of 
tfaedeso^ndai^  of  Constantino.    The  discussion  of  diis  question 
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we  willingly  leave  to  the  antiquaries,  and  shall  content  oiMrselves' 
with  pointing  out  the  fragments  of  classical  literature  which  .found 
their  way  iuto  the  tales  of  the  story-tellers.    . 

The  enchantments  to  which  we  alluded  in  a- former  paragraph 
were  also  combined  with  pagan  literature  and  heathen  customs. 
This  delusion  had  not  been  kept  alive  by  books ;  for  human  nature 
always  seems  to  long  after  the  society  of  supernatural  Innngs. 
Doctrines  and  opinions  which  excite  terror  are  carefully  cherished 
bly  the  multitude,  and.  ignorance  fosters  and  increases  them.  The 
Tempest  bears  a  near  affinity  to  the  enchantments  of  Medea. 
Shakspeare,  without  consulting  the. Metamorphoses,  might  have 
availed  himself  of  the  traditions  of  the  ^common  people ;  and  if  he 
had  borrowed  directly . from . the  classics,  bis. auditors  would  not 
have  been  prepared  to  believe  him.  It  is  true  that  in  rooianUc 
ptoetry,  both  the  names  and  tlie  accompaniments  are  changed,  aad 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  etymology  of  the  word  fata  (fairy).  But  if 
we  compare  the  transformations  of  Proteus  and  of  Vertumnus,  and 
the  palace  of  Thetis,  and  the  island  of  Calypso,  wiUi  the  Gardens 
of  Falerina  and  Alcina  and  Armida,  no  material  difference  is  dis- 
coverable. In  the  loves  of  Aurora  and  Ccphalus  we  discover  the 
origin  of  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  inhabitanu  of  Messina  and 
Reggio  respecting  the  Fata  Morgana ;  they  suppose  that  the  Fata, 
out  of  compliment  to  his  young  lover,  produces  the  well-known 
aerial  phaenomenon  seen  in  the  summer  over  the  straits  which  di- 
vide Italy  from  Sicily.  A  peasant  of  the  Ionian  isles  ^anoot  he 
persuaded  to  venture  out  of  his  cottage  at  noon  during  the,  month 
of  July,  .he  is  then  afraid  of  the  fairies  whom  he  calls  Aneraidety 
i.  e.  Nereides,  These  sea-^lanisels,  tc^ether  with  their  sister, 
nymphs,  exercise  the  same  power  over  man  as  the  sylphs  of  the 
Cabalists. 

IV.  The  popular  story-tellers  found  another  source  of  fiction 
in  th^  manners  of  the  Saracens  and  tiae  Normans,  and  in  feudal 
chivalry  in  general.  We  dissent  however  from  tfa^  general  opinion, 
that  much  w&s  derived  directly, from  the  Arabs,  or  from  die  cru- 
saders on  tlieir  return  to  Europe.  The  adventures  of  Antabr  prove 
that  the  Arabs  were  far  nipre  metaphysical  in  their  ideas  re- 
specting love  and  religion . than  the  Italian  story-tellers;  besides 
which,  no  traditions  respecting  the.  crusades  wei'e  transmitted  by 
the  latter  to  the  romantic  poets,  who  never  allude  to  the  holy  wars : 
but  we  refer  the  influence  of  oriental  manners  and  of  western  chi- 
valry to  an  earlier  period,  during  which  the  Lombards,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Saracens  contested  the  domuiion  of  the  various 
]M*o\4nces  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  ending  in  the  year 
103()>  when  they  were  all  expelled  by  the  Normans.  From  these 
wars,  and  from  the  revolution  of  the  nations  who  were  engaged  in 
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tbem^  origtnaled  alt  the  delineations  of  Asiatic  aiid  European 
'knights,  who  figure  in  the  taleis  of  romance.  The  crusaders  had 
a  better  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  witli  the  Mahome- 
tans ;  but  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  the  Turks  were 
considered  as  pagans.  Tlie  Macone  of  the  romantic  poets  is  evi- 
dently a  corruption  of  Maliomet^  for  the  Italians  do  not  aspirate 
the  A,  they  pronounce  it  like  a  k.    And  TrivigatitCj  whom  the 

Eredecessors  of  Ariosto  always  couple  with  Apollino,  is  really 
>iana  Trivia,  the  sister  of  the  classical  Apollo,  whose  worship, 
and  the  lunar  sacriiices  which  it  demanded,  had  been  always 
preserved  amongst  the  Scythians.  The  feudality  of  this  period 
assumed  a  romantic  bast,  the  expeditions  undertaken  by  the  lords 
against  their  neighbours,  their  fortified  castles  in  the  midst  of 
trackless  deserts,  the  dangers  to  which  they  exposed  themselves  in 
destroymg  the  wild  beasts  which  then  infested  Italy,  then  covered 
with  wood,  their  exploits  against  troops  of  robbers  and  banditti, 
and  lastly  the  slavery  and  misery  of  the  great  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation, all  these  causes  concurred  to  give  a  feudal  chieftain  th^  cha- 
racter of  a  being  of  a  superior  order.  Parental  vigilance  and  seve- 
rity inflamed  the  passion  of  love;  Christianity  refined  it,  honour 
supplied  the  place  of  laws.  Each  was  obliged  to  revenge  his 
own  wrongs;  but  sometimes  men  were  found  sufficiently  powerful 
and  generous  to  revenge  the  wrongs  of  others,  and  their  generosity 
exalted  their  valour.  The  story-tellers  were  not  able  to  examine  these 
warriors  with  minuteness,  they  consequently  exaggerated  all  their 
qualities,  both  good  and  bad,  and  without  being  aware  of  the 
transformation'  that  they  were  producing,  they  added  those  ideal 
features  which  convert  the  man  into  the  hero. 

V.  And  lastly,  the  story'^tellers  obeyed  the  maxim  of  Horner^ 
although  they  learnt  from  experience,  ,and  not  from  the  Odyssey, 
iHiat  novel  lAys  attract  our  ravished  ears, 
But  old,  the  mind  with  inattention  hears. 
Thus  their  tales  contahi  narrations  of  lengthened  wars,  which  no 
historlah  ever  heard  of;  descriptions  of  nations  and  kingdoms, 
M'hich  cannot  be  discovered  on  the  map  ;  episodes  wholely  uncon- 
nected with  the  main  subject;  and  exploits  which  surpass  proba- 
bility. Yet  they  were  always  careful  to  adhere  to  the  staple  ground- 
work, the  exploits  of  Charlemagne,  and  his  Paladins.  In  a  more 
cultivated  age  their  practice  was  applauded  and  imitated  by  Ariosto, 
Instead  of  *  inventing  aa  entire  hew  story,  lie  proposed  continuing 
the  Orlando  Innamorato  of  Bojardo,  because  if  he  had  introduced 
ertrange  names  and  events  till  then  unknov^Ti,  he  could  n^t  have  at- 
tained the  same  ilegree  of  attention,  and  instead  of  amusing  the 
Italians,  wottid  have  tired  them.'  These  are  nearly  bis  own  ex- 
pressions. Humbler  artifices  were  employed  hy  th^  story-tellers: 
•         ^  kk3  *    '  somi?- 
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rsometimes,  for  the  pu/pose  of  liaising  the  atteiitio4of  thevt  auditors, 
and  sometimes^,  for  the  purpose  of  iliustrating  the .  fictions  of  he- 
4*010  existence  foy  analogous  events  taken  from  common  life,  they 
enlivened  their  narratives  by  the  insertion  of  laughable  anecdotes ; 
they  joked  and  jested,  and  uttered  many  a  sarcasm  on  female  and 
•sacerdotal  chastity ;  and  as  the  originals  of  their  jests  were  better 
known  to  (he  crowd  than  the  Paladins  of  Charlemagne^  the.  comic 
prototypes  of  the  picture  were  drawn  more  accurately  by  the  artist^ 
and  best  appreciated  by  the  hearers. 

If  we  luive  entered  with  so.  much  boldness  into  the  darkest 
periods  of  the  middle  ages,  it  is  because  we  have  been  guided  in 
our  coiyectures  by  the  Italian  story-tellers  of  the  present  day.  The 
profession  has  never  become  extinct  in  Italy.  In.  the  year  181^ 
iwe  were  often  present  at  their  recitations  in  the  Piazza  of  St 
Mark,  at  Venice ;  and  were  again  convinced  that  the  usages  of  the 
common  people  p6ssess  more  durability  than  their  government, 
than  the  monuments  raised  by  their  architects,  or  even  thaii  the 
works  of  their  best  writers.  The  favourite  subject  of  one  of  tfaes^ 
reciters  was  the  Persecution  of  the  Christians  under  Nero.  At 
first  we  imagined  that  he  had  been  reading  an  Italian  translation  of 
Tacitus,  and  that  he  combined  the  facts  cif  the  historian  with  the 
miracles  of  the  legend ;  but  after  much  research  we  discovered  that 
he  derived  his  stories  from  certain  political  rotnatices,  written  to* 
wards  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  when  the  ambitieofi  of 
Philip  11.  and  the  system  of  the  balance  of  power  made  the 
cabinets  and,  hearts  of  kings  the  objects  of  scrutinizing  curiosity. 
Amongst  other  historical  novels  of  the  /age  in  question,  we  disco- 
vered one  entitled  Jgrippina  Minore,  a  prototype  perhaps  of  the 
historical  romances  df  Madame  de  Scudery,  which  was  the  text 
of  the  tale  of  the  Venetian,  story-teller  ^  but  the  writet  disguised 
her  ancient  herpes  in  the  fashionable  court'dreas  of  Louis  XIV., 
whilst  the  additions  made  to^  the  nove]  by  our  stor}'-telIe] 
Mere  wholly  of  ^  different, nature.  According t^  him^  Rome  was 
peopled  by  three  jnillion  of  Christians;  ,the  soldiers  of  Ner0 
murdered  them  all  evpry  mornifig :  in  the  course  of  the  day 
they  were  all  miraculously  raised  from  the  dead  by  Saint;  Peter 
and  Saint  Paul,  who  were  confined  in  the  tyrant's  prisons^  and  oa 
the  morrow,  the  martyr^  of  yesterday  were  all  res^dy  to  be  killed 
over  again;  As  the  story-teller  was  aware  that  the  common  pfeo 
pie  delight  in  horrors,  he  gratified  them  with  agonies  and  tortures 
to  their  heart's  content;.  The  narrative  of  the  murder  of  Agrippina 
created  an  amazing  d^al  of  horror  and  delight.  Whilst  speaking  ol 
the  RoiQaci  empress  apd  the  Roman  princesses,  he  iUustra^d  their 
characters  by  comparing  them  to  certain  V^etian.ladies,  who  held 
a  conspicuous  station  in  l;he  scandalous  chrpnicle  of  Venice.    The 
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rowd  laughed  heartily  at  tbe^e  digressions^  biit  the  story-teller 
radaally  brought  them  to  a  more  poeticaJ  mood.  Poppsea  was 
^presented  as  a  fascinating  beauty  i  Burrus  as  a  conjuror,  Who 
ad  the  devil  at  his  elbow  ;  Seneca  was  described  as  a  good  chri»i 
lan  ill  his  hearty  who  by  the  advice  of  St.  Paul  continued  ai^ 
utward  pagan.  He  always  repeated  the  same  story,  but  with: 
light  variations :  the  method,  and  form  of  his  narrative  appeared 
o  result  from  the  nature  of  his  occupation,,  rather  than  from  any 
iremeditated  plan>  and  we  therefore  conclude^  that  tKe  storjr-tdkrs 
»f  the  middk  ages  being  placed  ill  the  same  situation,  necestorily 
idopted  a  similar  method^  which  indeed  can  be  retraced  in  ail 
he  romantic  poems  of  Italy. 

Xhe  peculiar  forms  of  Italian  romantic  poetry  may  hk  reduced 
:o    the  following,—  t       - 

I.  The  narrative  is  naturally  comj^ex,  story  is  interwoven  with 
itory,  and  the  current  of  the  main  subject  \i  perpetually  broken 
by  episodes,  iutroducetl  to  i&eep  the  auditors  in  suspense^  and  toi 
uiduce  them  to  assemble  day  after  day  to  hear  the  end  of  the 
tale;  Thus,  although  the  Giant.  Mbrgante  is  the  liero  of  Pulci, 
and  Orlando  of  Boiardo  and  Ariosto,  yet  their  adventures  octupy 
the  smallest  portions  of  the  poems;  the  wars  of  Charlemagne? 
constitute  the  rest,  but  interrupted  and  varied  by  the  loves  and 
exploits  of  the  knights  of  either  party.  v  > 

II.  Religion  predominates  in  their  poems.  While  the  poet 
deals  in  the  greatest  absurdities,  he  appeals  to  the  authori^  of 
Archbishop  Turpin,  and  invokes  the  aid  of  saints  and  angels* 
Pulci  never  begins  a  canto  without  a  pious  invocation^  borrowed 
from  the  service  of  the  Catholic  church ;  Ariosto,  though  still  |Hro^ 
fes&ing  to  admit  the  authenticity  of  the  chronicle  ofTiir^^faaft 
wholly  dropt  these  irrelevant  prayers. 

.    III.  The  customary  forms  of  the  narrative  all  find  a  place  in 
romantic   poetry :  such   are  the  sententious  i-eflexions  suggested 
by  the  matters  which  he  has  just  related,  or  arising  in  antici^ 
pation  of  those  which  he  is  about  to  rdate,  and  which  the  story*^ 
teller  alway»  opens  'when  he  resumes  his  recitations^  his  de^^ 
fence  of  his  own  merits  against  the  attacks  of  rivals  in  trade ;  and 
hia  formal  leave-taking  when  he  parts  from  his  audience,  and  m^ 
^ites  them  to  meet  him  again  on  the  morrow.   'This  method  of 
winding  up  each  portion  of  the  poem  is  a  favourite  among  the 
romantic  poets ;  who  constantly  finish  their  cantos  with  a  distich, 
of  which  die  words.moy  vary,  but  the  sense  is  tmiform: 
•  All'  altro- canto  ve  faro  sen  tire, 
Se  air  altro  canto  mi  venrete  a  udire.* — Ariosto. 
Or  at  the   end  of  another  canto,  according  to  Harrington's 
translation, 
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^  I  now  cut  off  abruptly  here  ray  rbyroe» 
And  keep  my  tale  unto,  another  time/ 

The  forms  and  materials  of  diese  popular  stories  were  adopted 
by  writers  of  a  superior  class^  who  considered  the  vulgar   tales 
of  their  predecessors  as  blocks  of  marble  finely  tinted  and  varie^ 
giated  by  the  hand  of  nature^  but  which  might  afford  a  master-piece^ 
wkeu  tastefully  worked  and  polished.    The  romantic  poets  treat- 
ed the  traditionary  fictions  just  as  Dante  did  the  legends   in- 
vented by  the  monks  to  maintain  their  mastery  over  weak  minds. 
He  for^aed  them  into  a  poem,  which  became   the  adaiiration 
iof  every  age  and  nation :    but  Dante  and  Petrarca  were  poets, 
who,  though  universally  celebrated,  were  not  universally  under- 
stood.     The  learned  found  employment  in   writing  comments 
upon  their  poems,   but  the  nation,  without  even  excepting  the 
higher  ranks,  kiiow  them  only  by  name.     At  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  a  few  obscure^  authors  began  to  write  romances 
^n  prose  and  in  rhyme,  taking  for  their  subject  the  wars  of  Charle- 
BEiagne  and  Orlando,  or  sometimes  the  adventures  of  Arthur  and 
the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.    These  works  were  so  pleasing, 
that  they  were  rapidly  multiplied:  but  the  bards  of  romance  cared 
little  about  style  or  versification,  they  sought  for  adventures,  and 
enchantments,  and  miracles.     We  here  obtain  at  least  a  partial 
lexplanation  of  the  rapid  decline  of  Italian  poetry,  and  the  amaz- 
ing corruption  of  the  Italian  language,  which  took  place  imme- 
diately after  the  cfeath  of  Petrarch,  and  which  proceeded  from  bad 
to  worse  until   the  era  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici. — It  was  then 
tftiat  Pulci  composed  his  Morgante  for  the  amusement  of  Ma- 
donna Lucrezia,  the  mother  of  Lorenzo ;  and  he  used  to  recite 
it  at  table  to  Ficino,  and  Politian,  and  Lorenzo,  and  the.  other 
illustrious  charactiers  who  then  flourished  at  Florence:  yet  Pulci 
^dheried  strictly  to  the  original  plan  of  the  popular  story-tellers; 
and  if  his  successors  have  embellished  them  so  that  they  can  scarcely 
be  recogiused,  it  is  certun  that  in  no  other  poem  can.diey  be  found 
so  genuine  and  niative  as  in  the  Morgante.     Pulci  accommodated 
Ibimself,  though  sportively,  to  tlie.geniusof  liis  age:>  classical  taste 
and:  sound  criticism  began  to  prevail^  and' great  endeavours  were 
Hiakhr^  by  the  learned  to  separate  historical; truth, from  tke  chaos 
of  fable  wn^  tradition :  so  that,  thoi^h  Pulci  1  introduced  die  most 
extravagant  £ables,  he  affected  to  complain  of  the  errors  of  his  pre- 
decessors. .  '  I  grieve,'  he  said,  *  for  my  Emperor;  Charlemagne: 
for  I  see  that: iiisbistory^ has-been  badly  written  and  worse  under* 
stood.' 

£  del  roiQ  Carlo  imp^rador  m*increb^p ; 
■'  E;stata  q^<esta  istoria,  ?.quel  ch'io  veggiv, 

Di  Carlo,  male  intesa  e  scritta  peggio. 
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And  whilst  he  quotes  the  great  historian  Leonardo  Arelino  with 
respect)  he  professes  to  believe  the  authority  of  the  holy  Arch- 
bishop Turpin,  who  is  also  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  poem.    la 
another  passage^  where  he  imitates  the  apologies  of  the  story-tellers, 
he  makea  a  neat  allusion  to  the  taste  of  his  audience.     'I  know,' 
he   says,  '  that  I  must  proceed  straight  forward,  and  not  tell  a 
single  lie  in  the  course  of  my  tale.    This  is  not  a  story  of  >  mere 
invention:   and  if  I  go  one  step  out  of  the  right  road,  one  chas* 
tiseSy  another  criticises,  a  third  scolds — they  try  to  drive  me  mad 
-—but  in.  fact  they  are  out  of  their  senses,  and  therefore  I  have 
chosen  a  solitary  life.     My  academy  (here  he  jokes  on  the  academy 
of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici)  and  my  gymnasium  were  formerly  in  my 
woods.     Thence  I  can  see  Africa  and  Asia:    The  nymphs  come 
there  with  their  baskets,  and  bring  me  the  fairest  fruits.     Here 
I  avoid  all  the  evils  of  great  towns,  therefore  I  will  not  return-  to 
your  tribunals,  Messieurs  les  gens  d'esprit.' 
£  so  cfae  andar  diritio  mi  bisogna, 

Ch'io  non  ci  mescolassi  una  bugia ; 

Che  questa  non  h  istoria  da  nienzogna ; 

die  come  ia  esco  uu  passo  de  la  via,    - 

Chi  gracchia,  chi  riprei>de,  e  chi  rampogna; 

Ognun  poi  mi  riesce  la  pazzia, 

Tanto,  ch'eletto  ho  solitaria  vita; 

*Ch^  la  turba  di  quesli  h  infinita. 

La  mia  accademia  un  tempo  e  mia  ginnasia 

E  stata  volontier.ne' miei  hoschetti, 

E  puossi  ben  veder  FAfrica  e  I'Asia :         . 

Vengon  le  Ninfe  con  lor  canestretti,  ' 

£  portanmi  o  narcisso  o-colocasia ; 

E  co6i  fuggo  milie  urban  dispetti ;  ' 

Si  ch'io  non  torno  a"  vostri  areopaghi, 

Geiite  pur  sempre  di  mal  dicer  vaghj.     . 

Pulci's  versification  is  remarkably  fluent,  and  these  lines  are 
good ' specimens  of  his  style.  Yet  he  is  deficient  in  melody; 
his  language  is  pure,  and  his  eifpressions  flow  naturally ;  but  his^ 
phrases  are  abrupt  and  uficonnected>  and  he  fre'quently  writes  un-* 
grammatically.  His  vigour  degenerates  into  harshness :  and  bis 
love  of  brevity  prevents  the  development  of  his  poetical  imagery. 
He  bears  all  Uie  marks  ^of  rude  genius ;  he  was  capable  of  delicate 
ples|sanjtry,  yet  bis  smiles  are  usually  bitter  and  severe.  His  hu- 
mour never  arises-  from  points,  but  from  uaexpccted  situations 
strongly. contrasted.  The  ;EmperorChai4emagne  sentences  Kidg 
Marsilius  of  Spain  to  be  hanged  for  high  treason,  and  Arch- 
bishop Turpin  kindly  offers  his  services  on  the  occasioQ. 
E'  disse :  lo  vo',  Marsilio,  che  tu  tnuoja 
Dovp  tu  ordinasti  ii  tradimento. 
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•  Disse  Tarpino  i  lo  voglio  fave  il  boja« 
Carlo  ;rispote.i  Ed  io  son  bea  con teiUo 
.  Cbe  sia  trattato  di  quesd  due  cani 
L  opera  ¥^nta  con  le  sante  mani. 
Here. we  baveiin.eiaperoriHiperintending  the  execution  of i 
king  wIki  is  hanged  in.  the  presence  of  a  vast  tDultitude,  all  c 
whom  are  greatly. edified  at  beholding  an  archbbhop  officiating  ri 
the  character  of  a  finisher  of  the  law.     Before  this  adventure  took 
place,  Caradoro  had  dispatched  an  ambassador  to  the  emperor, 
complaining  of  the  shameful  conduct  of  a  wicked  Paladin,  who 
had  seduced  die  princess  his  daughter.    The  orator  does  not  pre- 
sent himself  with  modern  diplomatic  courtesy — 
Macon  t**abbatta  come  traditore, 
O  disleale  e  ii^iusto  imperadore  ! 
.A  Caradoro  h  stato  scritto,  O  Carlo, 
O  Carlo !  Q  Carlo !  (e  crollava  la  testa) 
De  la  tua  corte,  che  non  puoi  negarlo, 
De  la  sua  figlia  cosa  disonesta.* 

Such  scenes  may  ;appear  somewhat  strange ;  but  Caradoro's 
embassy  and  the  execution  of  King  Marsilius  are  told  in  strict 
conforuiity  to  the  notions  of  the  common  people :  and  as  they 
must  still  be  described  if  we  wished  to  imitate  the  popular 
story-tellers. .  If  Pulci  be  occasionally  refined  and  delicate,  his 
snatches  of  amenity  resulted  from  the  national  character  of  the 
Florentines,  and  the  revival  of  letters.  But  at  the  same  time, 
we  must  trace  to  national  character  and  to  the  influence  of  his 
daily  companions  the  buffoonery  which,  in  the  opinion  of  foreign- 
ers, frequently  disgraces  the  poem.  M^  Ginguen6  has  criti- 
cised Pulci  in  the  usual  style  of  his  countrymen.  He  ajttributes 
modem  manners  to  ancient  times,  and  takes  it  for  granted  that  the 
individuals  of  every  other  nation  think  and  act  like  modem  French- 
men. On  these  principle,  he  concludes,  that  Pulci,  both  with 
respect  to  his  subject  and  to  his  mode  of  treating  it,  intended  xmly 
to  write  Ji>urlesque  poetry ;  because,  as  he  says,  such  buffoonery 
could  not  have  been  introduced  into  ja  composition, recited  to 
llorenzo  4e*  Medici  and  his  enlightened  piests,  if  the  author  had 
intended  to  be  in  earnest.  In  the  fine  portrait  of  Liorenzo 
given  by.  Machiavelli  at  the  end  of  his  Floreatine  history,  the 
historian  complains  that  he  took  more  pleasure  in. the  company  of 
jesters  and  buffoons  than  beseemed  such  a  man.  It  is. a  little  sin^ 
gular  that  Benedetto  Varchi,  a.  contemporary  historian,  makes  the 

*  O  Charles,  he  cried,  Cluurlcs,  Charles !  Kxn^  Caradore  has  ascertluued  the  thing, 

— ^And  as  he  cried  Which  comes  moreover  proved  and  veriSd 

He  shook  hisbead— asai  eottfrialnt  I  bdn^  Bj  letters  from  jkMnrown  side  of  the  water 

Of  tbamefiU  aets  which  cannot  be  d^cd ;  BMpeding  the. behaviour  of  ius  daughter. 
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cdnif^Uiiit  of'Mabhilivetti  hihi^elf.  Ihd£edf;iBsidj  kDowa 
lecfkMtes.of  MachiaVeUi^no  less  tliiin^bis  fitgitivfe  pieciea,;  .imtcfvc 
lat.  it  was  onlj^wbeil  he  was  lactii^the  stat^smaii  thai  he  .wiiibed 
>  be  grave:  ^nd  that  he  /couid  lai^  iikeotheif  meaMheii  bt 
ad  a»ide  his  dignity.  We'do  nc^  Ifainkhe  Sn^aisfb  the  wibng,.\:Bit 
whatever  opinion  may -be  formed' oh  Ithe  8ubjeet,?we  shcillf  jet'lie 
^rced'to  conciude  diat.gr^at  men  may  bb  compiled  to i>lafBer die 
latiners  of  Uieir  times,  without  being,  aUe  to; ^itiuitand.' their 
nfiuence.  In  bthtr  respiects  tlie  po^<n  of  Puki'is  -serioiw,  both 
n  sufcgect  and  in  tone^  '  Aild  here!  wfe  shall  repeat  ii  general 
observation  which  we  advise  blir  readisrs  to.  apply  to  lalt^  the 
omailtic  poems  of  j  the  It^wa-^That  their  cmfie  humour  ariaa 
Vom' the  contrast  Mweeit  the  eonstatU  eTidedvonrs  t)f  the  writBTs 
o  adhere  to  the  forms  and  subjects  of  the  popuhr  stoty-teUer9^ 
tHd  the  efforts  fnftade  at  the  same  time  by.  the  .geriiws  of  these 
writers  to  render  such  materials  iittereatihg  and  sublime.  . 

Xlits  simple  ehtcidatioB  of  the;  causesi  of  the  poetical  character 
3f  the-Moi^ante  has  been  overiboked  by  the  crilieB;  and  th^have 
therefore  dispitfed  with  great  earnestness  during  the  Idst  two  ceti»- 
turieSiy  whether  tbe  Morganteis  written. in  jest  or  earnest;  ahd  whe- 
ther Pulci  is  riot  an  atheist,  who  wrote  in  v^rse  for  the  express 
purpose  of/ scoffing  at  all  religioii.     Mj«  Merivsde  inclial^Sy  in  his 
Oiiando  in.'RoRcesvalles^  to  the  opinio*  of  Mr.  Gin^eii6^  that  the 
Morgante  as  decidedly  tb  be  consid^^  as  .a  burlemue  poem^  and 
a  satiile  agatnsi  the<Qiristtan  religidn.     Yet  Mr.   Mj^cHal&^bim- 
self  acknowledges  that  it  is  wound  up  with  a  tragical  effect^  and 
dignified :  by  i^sligibus  sentiment,  and  is  tt^refore  forced  to  *  leave 
the  question  amongst  the  miexplalned.and  perhaps  inexplicable 
phflBnomena  of  the  human  mindi'     If  a  similar  questioo  had 
not  been  already  decided,  both  in  regard  to  Shakspeare  and  to 
Ariosto,  ]t>  might   be'  still  a  subject  of    dispiite  whether  the 
fortner    intended  to  write  tragedies,  and  whether  the  other  did 
not  mean  lo  burlesque  hii  heroes*     It  is  a  happy  things  that 
ivith' regard : to  those  tvtro  great  writers,  the  war;  1ms  ended  by 
the  fortunate  iirtetwention  of  the  general  body  of  readers,  who  on 
sQch  otca»ons  forfn  their  ju«^ment  with  leiis  erudition  and  with 
les^  preiudice  dian  the  tcritads.     But  Pulci  is  little  read,  and  his 
age  is  mtle  known.    We  are  told  by  Mr.  Merivde,  that  '  thd 
points  of  abstrikse  theology  are  discussed  in  the  Morgante  with  a 
degree  iof  sceptical  freedom  wbidi  we  should  imagine  to  be  ahd'i> 
gether  remote  firofai  the  spirit  of  the  fifteenth  century.'     Mr.  Mert-^ 
Yale  folbwa  M  ^  Ginguen6,  who  follows  Voltaire.    And  the  phikM* 
sopher  of  Ferney,  who  was  .always  beating  up  in  all  quarters  for 
allies/agaknt  ChristiaBity,  colkcted  ail  the  scriptural  passages  of 
Pulri^  upon:  which  be  coimfaented  in  faii  own  way.    But  it  js  onJ^ 
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since  the  Council  of  Trent,  diat  any  doubt  which  might  be  nmed 
on  a  religious  dogma  exposed  an  author  to  the  charge  of  impiety; 
iivhilat,  in  the  fifibeenth  century,  a  Catholic  might  be  sincerely  devout, 
and  yet  allow  himself  a  certain  degree  of  latitude  in  theological 
doubt.  At  on»  and  the  same  time  the  Florentines  'might  well 
believe  in  tlie  gospel  and  laugh  at  a  doctor  of  divinity :  for  it 
was  exactly  at  ^s  era  that  they  had  been  spectators  of  die  me- 
morable controversies  between  the  representatives  of  die  eastern 
and  western  churches*  Greek  and  Latin  bbhops  from  every 
comer  of  Christendom  had  assembled  at  Florence  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  whether  they  could  possibly  understand  each  other ; 
and  when  they  separated,  they  hated  each  other  worse  than  before. 
At  the  very  time  when  Puici  was  composing  his  Moi^ante,  the 
clergy  of  Florence  protested  against  the  excommunications  pro- 
nounced by  Siictus  IV*,  and  with  expressions  by  which  his  holi- 
ness was  anathematized  in  his  turn.  During  these  proceedings,  an 
afchbishop,  convicted  of  being  a  papal  emissary,  was  banged  from 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  government  palace  at  Florence :  this 
event  may  have  suggested  to  PuIci  die  idea  of  converting  another 
«rchfoishop  into  a  hangman.  The  romantic  poets  subsUtuted  lite- 
rary and  scientific  observations  for  the  trivial  digressions  of  the  stoiy- 
tellers.  This  was  a  great  improvement :  and  although  it  was  not  weii 
managed  by  Pulci,  yet  he  presents  %xsf  with  much  curious  incidental 
matter.  In  quoting  his  philosophical  friend  and  contemporary 
Matteo  Palinieri,he  explains  the  instinct  of  brutes  by  a  bold  hypo- 
thasis-^Jie  supposes  that  they  are  animated  by  evil  spirits,  lliis 
idea  gave  no  offence  to  the  theologians  of  the  fifteenth  centnry,  but 
it  excited  much  orthodox  indignation  when  Father  Bougeant,  a 
French  monk,  brought  it  forward  as  a  new  theory  of  his  own.  Mr. 
Merivale,  after  observing  that  Pulci  died  before  tlie  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus,  quotes  a  passage  'which  will  become  a 
very .  interesting  document  for  the  philosophiclil  historian.'  We 
give  it  in  his  prose  transliition : — '  The  water  is  level  through  its 
whole,  extent,  although,  like  the  earth,  it  has  the  form  of  a  globe. 
Mankind  in  those  ages  were  much  more  ignorant  than  now.  Her- 
culeswould  blush  at  this  day  for  having  fixed  his* columns.  Vessds 
will  soon  pass  far  beyond  them.  .They  »ma;;i  soon  reach  another 
hemisphere,  because  every  thing  tends  to  its  centre;  in  fike  man- 
ner, as  by  a  divine  mystery,  the  earth  is  suspended  in  the  midst  of 
the  stars ;  here  below  are  cities  and  empires,  which  were  ancient. 
The  inhabitants  of  those  regions  were  called  Antipodes.  They 
have  plants  and  animals  as  well  as  you,  and  wi^e  wars  as  nvell  as 
you.'— Morgante,  c.  xxv.  st.  2'29,  &c. 

'.  The  more  we  consider  i  the  traces  of  ancient  acieace  which 
break  .in  transient  flakes  through  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages, 
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and  which  g^dimlly  re^illuminated  the  horizdn,  the  mdrediall  we  be 
disposed  to  adc^f  the  hypofthesis  suggested  by  Baitty^  and  supported 
by  him  with  seductive  eloquence.  He  maintained  that  all  the  ac- 
quirements of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  been  transmitted  to 
them  as  the  Mvrecks  and  fragments  of  the  knowledge  once  pos- 
sessed by  primaeval  nations,  by  empires  of  sages  and^  philosophers, 
who  were  afterwards  swept  from  the  face  of  ^he  globe.by  some 
overwhelming  catastrophe.  His  theory  may  be  considered  as  ex- 
travagant; but  if  the  literary  productions  of  the  Romans  were  not' 
yet  extant,  it  would  seem  incredible,  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
centuries,  the  civilization  of  the  Augustan  age  could  have  been 
succeeded  in  Italy  by  such  bairbarity;  The  Italians  were  so  igno- 
rant that  they  forgot  their  family  names,  and  before  the  eleventh 
cefitfiry  .individuals  w^e  known  only  by  their;  Christian  names. 
They  had  an  indistinct  idqa^  in  the  middle  ages,  of  the  existence  of » 
the  antipodes ;  but  it  was  a  reminiscence  of  ancient  knowledge. 
Dante  has  indicated  the  number  and  position  of  the. stars  com- 
posing the  polar  constellation  of  the  Austral  hemisphere.  At 
the  same  time  he  tells  us^  that  wJien  Lucifer  was  hurled  from  the 
celestial  regions,  the  ,arch-devil  teaqsfixed,the  glpbe^  half  his  body 
remained  on  .our  mde  of  the  centre  of  the  earth,  $nd  half  on  the 
other  side.  The  shock  given  to^  the  earth  by  his  fall  drove  a  great 
portion  of  the  wat^s  of  the  ocean  to  the  southern  hemisphere,  and 
only  one  high  mountain  remained  uncovered,  upon  which  Dante 
places  his  purgatory.  ^fAs  thj^  fall  q£  Lucifer,  liappened  before  die 
creation  of  Adam,  it  is  evident  that  IDante  did  not  admit  that  the 
sputhem  bennispbere  had  ever  beea  inhabited;  but  .about  thirty 
years  aft^M^ards^  Petratcb^  whQ  vi^s  better  versed  ,in  the  ancient ; 
writers,  ventured  to  hint  that  the  sun  shone  upon  mortals  wfao; 
were  unknown  to  us.        .  , 

*  Nella  stagion  che  il  ciel  rapjdo  inchina 
Vers*  occidente,,e  che  il  di  QiQstro  vola 

A  gente  che  di  Ik,  fofse  y  aispe^ta.' 

In  the  course  of  half  a  century  after  Petrarch,  another  step  was 
gained.  The  existence  of  the  antipodes  was  fully  demonstrated. 
Pulci  raises  a  devil  to  annoutice  the  fact;  but  it  bad  been  taught 
tuhim  by  bisifellbw-oitizen'Paolo  Toscanelli,  an  excellent  astro- 
nomer and  mathematician,  who  wrote  in  his  old  age  to  Christopher 
Columbus,  exhorting  him  to  undertake  his  expedition. 

A  few  stanzas  have  been  translated  by  Mr.  Merivale,  with  some 
slight  variations,  :which  do  not  wrong  the.  original.    They  may  be 
consideied  as  a  specimen  of  Pulci's  poetr}',  when  he  writes  with  > 
imagination  and  feeling.    Orlando  bids  ferewell  to  hid  dying  horse. 

*  His  faithful  steed,  that  Ion?;  had  served  him  well 
In  peace  and  war,  now  closed  his  languid  eye, 
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KfWfdM  atliis  feet,  and  seem'd  to  say  "^  Farewdl ! 
I've  broaght  tbe«  to  tbedettined  port/ and  ^ie.'* 
Ori^^p  f(^lt  anew. his  sorrows  swell 
,  When  he  beheld  his  Brigliadoro  lie 
Stretch'd  on  the  field,  that  crystal  fount  beside, 
Stiffen'd  his  limbs,  and  cold  his  warlike  pride : 

And  "  O  my  much-loved  steed,  my  generous  friend. 
Companion  of  my  better  years !"  he  said ; 
**  And  have  I  lived  to  see  so  sad  an  end 
Of  all  thy  toils,  and  thy  brave  spirit  fled  P 
O  pardon  roe,  \i  e'er  I  did  offend 
With  hasty  \?rong  that  mild  and  faithful  head  I** —     . 
Just  then,  his  eyes  a  momentary  Ught 
Fla^h'd .quick ; — then  closed  ag^in  in  endless  night/ 

When  Orlando  lA  e^rpiring  on  the  field  of  battle,  an  angel  de 
scends  to  him^  and  proniised  th^t  Alda  bis  wife  shall  join  hioi 
in  paradise. 

*  Bright  wilh  eternal  youth  and  fadeless  bloom 
Thine  Aldabella  thou  shalt  behold  once  more, 
Partaker  of  a  bliss  beyond  the  tomb 

With  her  whom  Sinai's  holy  hills  adore, 

Crown'd  with  fresh  ftowers,  whose  colour  and  paidme 

Surpass  what  Spring's  rich  bosom  ever  bore —  . 

Thy  raoiurotng  widow  here  she  will  remain. 

And  be  in  Heaven  thy  joyful  spouse  ag^n/ 

Whilst  the  soul  of  Orlando  was  soaring  to  heaven,  a  soft  and 
plaintiire  strain  was  heard,  and  angeiKc  voices  joined  in  cdeiMd 
harmony.  They  saiig  the  psalm, '  When  Israel  went  oHt^f  E^ypl,' 
and  the  singeris  were  khown  to  be  angeU  from  the  trembling  of 
their  wings.  . 

*  Poi  SI  senti  con  un  suon  dolce  e  fiocb 
Certa  arihonia  con  si  soavi  acceiiti 

Che  ben  parea  d'  angeliei  strotoenti. 


In  exku  Israel,  cantar,  de  Mg^to, 
Sentito  fU  dagli  augeli  solenne 
Che  si  conobbe  al  tremolar  le  penne/ 

Dante  has  hiserted  passages  from  the  Vulgate  in  bis  Divlua 
Can^media;  and  Petrarch,  the  most  religious  of  poets,  quotes 
Scripture  even  when  he  is  courting.  Yet  they  were  not  acctwed  of 
impiety.  Neither  did  Pulci  incnr  the  danger  of  a  posthumous  ex- 
communication, until  after  the  Reformation,  when  Pius  V.  (a  Do- 
minican, who  was  turned  into  a  saint  by  a  subsequent  pope)  pro- 
moted the  welfare  of  holy  mother  church  by  burning  a  few  wicked 
books  and  hanging  a  few  troublesome  authors;  The  ^notion  that 
Pulci  was  in  the  odour  of  heresy  influenced  the  opinion  cif  Milton, 
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Mfho  Only  9peak3  of  th0  Morg^nte  as^  a '  aportftsl  ronmnce.'  Mil- 
ton wa«  iini^ioMs  to  prove  tfa^t  catholic  writersi  bad  ridiculed  popisb 
divines,  and  that  the  Bibk  bad  been  subjected  to  private  judgment, 
potw'itbatanding  the  popes  bad  prohibited  the  reading  of  it.  His 
ardour  did  npt  allow  hio  to  stop  and  examine  whether  this  probii* 
bitipn  might  not  be  posterior  to  the  death  of  Pulci.  Milton  ha4 
3tudied  Pulci  to  advantage.  The  knowledge  which  he  ascribes  to 
his  devils,  their,  despairing  repentance,  the  lofty  sentiments  which 
he  bestows  upon  some  of  them,  and,  abckve  all,  the  principle  that^ 
notwithstanding  their  cri^me  and  its  punishment,  they  retain  the 
grandeur  and  perfection  of  angelic  nature,  are  all  to  be  foupd  in  th^ 
Morgante  as  well  as  in  Paradise  Lost.  Ariosto  and  Tasso  have  imir 
tated  other  passages.  When  great  poets  borrow  from  their  inferior^ 
in  geoius^  they  turn  their  acquisitions  to  such  advantage  that  it  is 
difficult  to  delect  their  thefts,  and  still  more  difficult  to  blame  them. 
The  poem  is  filled  with  kings,  knights,  giants,  and  devils.  Thero 
are  Qiany  bal^l^a  and  many  duels.  Wars  rise  out  of  wars,  and  em-^ 
pic^9  are  conquered  in  a  day. .  Pulci  treats  us  with  plenty  of  magic 
and  enchantment.  His  love  adventures  are  not  peculiarly  interest* 
ing;  Biid  with  the  exception  of  four  or  five  leading  personagesi 
hia  chs^r^ter^  are.  of  do  moment.  The  fable  turns  wholly  upon 
the  hatred  which/Ganellon,  th^  felon  knight  of  Magan^a,  bears  t07 
wards  Orlando  and  the  rest  of  the  Christian  Paladins.  Charlemagpi 
16. easily  practised  upon  by  Ganellon,  his  prime  confidant  and  mail 
of  business^  So  he  treats  Orlando  and  his  friends  in  the  most  8c^rv}( 
inaijner  imaginajble,  and  sends  them  out  to  hard  service  in  th^  wai^i 
agiHuat  France.  Ganellon  is  dispatched  to  Spain  to  treat  with  King 
MarsiUus,.  beii%  also  instructed  to  obtain  the  cession  of  a  king-* 
dom  for  Orlando;  but  he  concerts  a  treacherous  device  wM;h  thf) 
Spianiards,  and  Orlando  is  killed  at  the  batde  of  Ronc^svalles.  The 
intrigues  of  Ganellon,  his  spite,  his.  patience,  his  obstinacy,  hia 
^tissimulation,  his  affected  humility,  aqd  his  inexhaustible  powers  of 
intrigue,  are  admirably  depicted :  and  his  character  constitutes  the 
chief  and  finest  feature  in  the  poem.  Charlemagne  is  a  worthy 
monarch,  but  easily  gulled.  Orlando. is  a  real  hero,  chaste  and  disf 
interested,  and  who  fights  in  good  e^umesstfpr  the  propagation  of  th^ 
faith.  He  baptises  ibe  giant  Morgante,  who  afterwards  servea  him 
like  a  f|uth{ul  squire.  There  is  another  giant,  whqse  name  is  Mti^ 
giltte.  Moi^ante  falls  in  with  Margutte,  and  they  become  swoni 
brothers^  Margutte  is  a  very  infidel  giant,  ready  to  confess,  his  faiU 
ii)gs,  and  full  of  drollery «.  He  seta  all  a4aughing,  readers,  giants^ 
devils,  and  heroes,  and  he  finishes  his  career  by  laughing  till  he 
hursts.  .  We  hope  this  is  a  sufficient  abstract  of  the  poem  of  Pulci, 
|md  we  shall  not  be  more  diffiise  when  we  come  to  those  of  Bojardo 
and  Ariosto^ 
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■  Matteo  Maria  Bojardo,  count  of  Scahdiano,  was  bom  in  ^ 
year  1430.  His  birth  preceded  that  of  Pulci  by  a  few  months 
only,  and  he  probably  survived  him  by  about  ten  years.  We  are 
ignorant  both  of  the  date  and  the  circumstances  of  the  deadi  of  the 
author  of  the  Morgante  Maggiore,  and  we  seek  his  tomb  in  vain. 
Yet  it  is  certain  ^at  he  died  almost  immediately  after  he  had 
finished  his  poem  in  1484.  And  since  Bojardo  had  not  completed 
his  work  in  the  year  149^^  it  may  be  conjectured  that  he  did  not 
plan  it  until  he  had  seenlthe  Moi^ante.  The  title  announces  that 
love  is  the  theme  of  Bojardo.  Morgante,  converted  by  Orlando, 
may  be  considered  as  the  symbol  of  brutal  strength  yielding  to  re- 
ligion ;  and  Orlando,  in  his  turn,  is  exhibited  by  Bojardo  as  an 
example  of  heroism  and  devotion,  conquered  by  the  charms  of 
woman.  Angelica  arrives  from  Cathay  at  the  palace  of  Charie- 
magne,  aild  presents  herself  before  that  monarch  on  the  festival 
when  he  is  holding  his  cour  pleniire,  at  which  every  knight  was 
welcomed  with  honour.  Heedless  of  the  crowd  of  lovers  whom 
she  charmed,  she  became  madly  fond  of  Rinaldo,  who  could  not 
abide  her ;  whilst  for  her  sake,  Orlando  forgot  his  wife,  his  sove- 
reign, his  country,  his  glory,  in  short  every  thing  except  his  reli- 
gion.* Angelica  became  heartily  tired  of  the  passion  of  die  hero, 
though  she  kindly  allowed  him  to  dangle  after  her.  It  is  true,  that 
she  was  forced  to  tolerate  his  attentions,  in  order  to  obtain  his  as- 
sistance against  the  princes,  who  first  fought  in  her  service,  and 
afterwards  against  her;  besides  which,  her  vanity  was  a  little  Mat- 
tered by  numbering  such  a  hero  amount  her  staves.  Agr ican,  king 
of  the  Tartars,  besieges  her  in  Albracca  with  an  immense  army. 
Orlando  defeats  the  hostile  lover.  But,  after  his  deaA,  she  finds 
herself  in  greater  danger;  and  she  is  menaced  even  by  Rin^do, 
who  vows  her  destruction.  Orlando  is  the  cousin  and  the  dearest 
friend  of  Rinaldo,  but  they  remember  neither  their  friendship  nor 
thar  consanguinity.  The  quarrels  of  the  knightly  cousins  furnish 
matter  for  the  loftiest  and  most  energetic  passages  of  the  poem. 

Orlando,  notwithstanding  his  passion,  never  ceases  to  labour  m 
converting  the  pagan  knights.  When  the  bravest  Paladins  are  far 
away  from  the  empire,  Charlemagne  ris  attacked  by  Agramante, 
emperor  of  Africa,  who  commands  a  host  of  minor  kings. 
The  passage  of  this  tremendous  army  being  impeded  by  a 
storm,  Rodomonte,  one  of  the  royal  vassals  c^  Agramante,  de^ 
termines  to  cross  the  sea  at  all  events,  •and  he  lands  to  the  east- 
ward of  Genoa.  He  arrives  with  few  followei^s,  most  of  his 
ship  having  been  wrecked,  but  he  disperses  tlie  Christian  army, 
which  attempts  to  oppose  his  disembarkation.  Gradasso,  king  of 
Sericana,  followed  by  his  vassals,  <  crowned  kings/  who  never  dared 
to  address  him  but  on  their  knees,  also  invaded  France  on  his  own 
'  account. 
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icconnt  Gf«da330  wa9  instigated  by  the  desire  of  winning  th^ 
iword  and  courser  of  Rinaldo.  These  wars  follow  one  another  ib 
iwkward  succession.  The  battles  are  too  nunierous^  nor  ari^ 
Bojardo's  descriptions  of  them  sufficiently  varied.  But  the  em- 
^eijishmeuts  of  his  poem  are  splendid.  Monsters^  and  giants, 
md  encbantments,  are  so  wonderfully  multiplied^  and  presented 
<vith  such  an  inexhaustible  profuaioQ  of  imagmatiop  and  ornament, 
Imt  they  dazzle  and  distract,  while  they  excite  our  admiratiop. 
The  genius  of  Bojardo  is  displayed  to  great  advantage  in  hij^ 
ielineatious  of  character.  Ariosto  has  ennobled  the  personage3 
)f  his  predecessor ;  and  developed  their  characters  with  greater 
consistency  and  taste.  His  heroes  move  with  uiore  grandeur, 
md  they  speak  \^ith  more  eloquence  and  dignity ;  but  it  is  froip 
Bojardo  that  he  derived  their  portraits,  and  even  the  physiognomy  of 
heir  souls.  Bojardo  taught  him  the  art  of  peopling  his  poem  with 
in  endless  multitude  of  personages,  and  of  bestowing  upon  each  a 
listinct  and  decided  individuality ;  and  although  the  characters  of 
Bojardo  are  conceived  more  wildly  than  those  of  Ariosto,  yet  they 
ire  more  natural  and  aifecting.  In  .the  Orlando  Furioso,  Angelica 
s  a  fascinating  coquette ;  but  we  sympathise  with  her  in  the  Ip- 
[lamorato,  when  we  behold  her  kneeling  in  despair .  to  Binaldo, 
who  spurns  her.  When  he  is  plunged  in  an  enchanted  dungeon, 
she  appears  before  him  and  proffers  freedom ;  she  implores  him 
w'nh  tears  to  pardon  the  sufferings  which  the  enchanter  inflicted  on 
lira  for  her  sake,  and  supplicates  his  pity :  but  Rinaldo  turns 
i  deaf  ear  to  her  prayers,  and  prefers  being  eaten  up  ajive  by  the 
[nonsters  that  surround  him.  Yet  Angelica  delivers bim.  Heaban- 
jons  her  without  deigning  even  to  bestow  a  look  upon  her ;  and 
ivhilst  kings  and  nations  are  warring  only  for  her,  she  remains  alone 
A'eeping,  and  deploring  her  unrequited  love.  AH  the  other  per- 
sonages of  Bojardo  act  naturally,  ^nd  conformably  to  their  ages 
ind  characters.  When  Ariosto  brings  forward  any  of  his  per- 
tonages,  he  still  keep's  his  eye  upon  the  rest,  mindful  of  the  general 
effect  of  the  poem.  Bojardo,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  absorbed  in 
;he  delineation  of  individuals :  he  shares  their  joys  and  their  sor- 
ows,  and  forgets  all  his  other  characters ;  he  even  forgets  his 
eaders.     He  seeks  to  amuse  himself,  and  though  he  tells  his  tale 

0  a  popular  audience,  we  may  yet  discern  that  the  story-teller  is 

1  feudal  baron  seated  in  his  castle.  He  does  not  appear,  like 
Pulci,  in  the  guise  of  a  poet  invited  to  the  table  of  the  great,  and 
lurrounded  by  a  learned  and  critical,  though  friendly,  circle :  but 
is  a  powerful  chieftain,  who  condescends  to  gratify  his  guests  by 
idding  the  recitation  of  his  poem  to  the  pleasures  of  the  lordly 
>anquet.  Bcyardo  himself  was  so  much  delighted  with  bis  com*' 
positions,  that  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  they  constituted 
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his  sole  emplojment.  According  to  his  plan,  the  Orlando  loffl* 
morato  was  to  have  consisted  of  one  hundred  cantos ;  but  he  only 
lived  to  complete  sixty-nine,  which  are  arranged  in  three  books. 
In  the  last,  which  remains  imperfect,  mention  is  made  of  the  m- 
sion  of  Italy  by  Charles  VII  I:  Bojardo  died  'm  the  same  year. 
He  was  the  most  accomplished  nobleman  of  his  age ;  and  ffled 
various  high  situations,  civil,  military,  and  diplomatic ;  but  his  em- 
ployments never  diverted  him  from  literature.  His  Timone,  a 
comedy  in  rhyme,  is  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  Italian 
drama.  He  published  the  *  Uistoria  Imperiale  di  'RoccohaWi^ 
^  translation  from  the  Latin ;  but  Muratori  has  shewn  that  ikis 
work  is  really  the  composition  of  Bojardo.  He  translated  the  his- 
tory of  Herodotus  from  the  original  Greek,  and  the  romance  of 
Apuleius  from  the  Latin,  and  his  Latin  poetry  is  suflSciendy  de- 
gant,  if  allowance  be  made  for  the  taste  of  his  age :  but  he  ^m 
hot  master  of  the  beauties  of  the  Italian  language;  his  versification 
is  harsh  and  abrupt ;  his  style,  though  less  confused  than  that  of 
Pulci,  is  more  ungrammatical.  Pulci  enlivened  his  poem  with 
his  native  Florentine  idioms.  Bojardo,  who  lived  at  Ferrara,  em- 
ployed the  provincialisms  of  Lonfbardy,  which  are  neither  signifi- 
cant nor  graceful.  But  these  faults  are  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  wonders  of  his  fable,  by  the  living  passion  of 
his  p.e^8on^ges,  and,  above  all,  by  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  his  nar- 
rative, which  proceeds  with  unexampled  vigour.  Hence  he  always 
jcommanded  the  favour  of  the  public ;  and  hence  Ariosto  was  in- 
iduced  to  complete  his  romantic  lay.  Bojardo  began  by  making 
Orlando  fall  in  love — Ariosto  finishedf  consistently  by  driving  hini 
put  of  his  senses. 

Ferrara,  and  many  other  towns  which  then  formed  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  house  of  ^ste,  contend  amongst  themselves  for 
the  honour  of  being  the  birth-place  of  Ariosto  and  Bojardo.  Bnt 
it  has  been  ascertained  with  tolerable  certainty  that  Ariosto  was 
born  at  Reggio  and  Boiardo  at  La  Frata.  The  question  is  of  no 
importance  except  to  those  inconsiderable  towns :  but  since  both 
writers  were  subjects  of  the  same  state,  and  passed  the  greater 
part  of  their  lives  in  a  town -where  they  had  forefathers,  and  where 
they  left  descendants,  it  is  to  those  circumstances  that  Ave  may 
attribute  the  continuation  which  the  younger  bard  added  to  the 
poem  of  his  predecessor,  When  Bojardo  died,  Ariosto  w^s  twenty 
years  old.  He  beg^n  his  poem  ir|  his  thirty-first  year,  and  be 
finished  it  in  his  forty-first,  in  1515,  Agram^nte  invades  the  em- 
pire of  Charlemagne  in  the  poem  of  Bojardo.  Ariosto  represents 
him  as  conqueror  of  part  of  France,  and  as  marching  round  the 
walls  of  Paris.    The  general  fable  of  the  poem  results  froin4« 

wars  bptw^en  all  Christendom  and  all  the  infidels  in  the  worE 
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The  suspension  of  the  final  catastrophe  depends  upon  the  love  of 
Orlando  and  hb  consequent  madness.  Thus  in  the  poems  of 
Pulci  and  of  Bojardo  the  action  is. protracted  by  the  same  rea- 
sons which  retard  the  progress  of  the  fable  of  the  Iliad.-  Whilst 
Achilles  and  Orlando  are  away  from  the  field,  the  Greeks  and  the 
Christians  cannot  be  victorious.  In  the  mean  while  other  heroes 
appear,  great  actions  are  performed,  and  interesting  events  suc- 
ceed each  other,  ^e  art  of  Homer  appeiirs  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  detains  us  with  the  narrative  of  sundry  events.  We  may 
quote  the  death  of  Patroclus,  which  fills  three  books;  the  last 
of  which  is  employed  in  rescuing  his  corpse  from  the  power  of 
the  Trojans ;  and  we  dwell  upon  this  episode  with  pleasure,  be- 
cause we  anticipate  that  Achilles  will  decide  the  chance  of  war  . 
at  the  sight  of  the  body.  In  the  Orlando  Furioso  the  web, is 
entangled,  and  the  memory  of  the  reader  can  scarcely  assist 
him  k)  tracing  each  complicated  narration  to  its  end.  The  events 
do  not  lead  to  one  grand  catastrophe,  neither  do  they  arise  out  of 
the  main  action  of  the  poem.  On  the  contrary  many  of  the  cantod 
might  be  arranged  into  a  complete  poem,  in  which  not  an  action 
would  appear  bearing  any  relation  to  the  madness  of  Orlando,  or 
to  the  siege  of  Paris.  His  heroes  jostle  each  other ;  and  at  the  point 
when  the  reader  becomes  most  anxious  about  the  prosecution 
of  their  adventures,  and  most  curious  to  learn  their  destiny,  the 
poet  breaks  off  abruptly  and  wanders  elsewhere:  -and  as  he 
does  not  resume  the  interrupted  narrative  until  it  is  nean-ly  forgotten 
by  the  reader,  he  recommences  with  a  few  stanzas  containing 
a  summary  of  its  leading  circumstances.  But  we  must  remember 
that  this  plan  was  sanctioned  by  ancient  usage,  and  that  the  ro- 
mantic poem  was  intended  for  recitation. 

Ariosto  had  the  advantage  of  long  experience ;  he  had  reflected 
upon  his  art  and  upon  the  taste  of  his  contemporaries.  And 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  was  satisfied  that  his  plan  produced 
a  powerful  effect,  since  in  talking  with  his  friend  Pigna,  whom 
we  have  already  mentioned,  respecting  other  poems  which  be  had 
planned^  he  observed:  ^  That  he  would  never  discontinuja  his 
practice  of  compHcating  the  principal  action  of  his  poenjf  by  in- 
troducing a  great  variety  of  secondary  fables,  which,  although  they 
might  distract  and  bewilder  the  reader,  would  at  length  surprize 
bim  by  conducting  him  to  the  catastrophe  of  the  poem«  where  he 
would  meet  with  the  development  of  so  many  various  adventures.' 
Plans  are  easily  formed  in  theory,  yet  the  greatest  men  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  carry  them  into  execution-  In  the  Orlando  Furioso  the 
chief  personages  disappear  long  befor^s  |he  caliastrophe.  Helen 
weeps  over  llie  corpse  of  Hector  at  4;he  end  of  the  Iliad ;  but  we 
Ipse  sight  of  Angelica,  the  .caiis^  of  Orlando's  madness^  and  of 
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«o  many  bloody  wars^  before  we  get  half  through  the  Orlando 
Furioso.  But  such  conclusions  are  ineffectual ;  we  know  that  we 
are  in  the  right,  but  we  feel  that  the  poet  does  not  care  for  our 
reasonings.  He  intoxicates  the  imagination,  compels  u^  to  be 
pleased  with  whatever  pleases  him,  and  to  see  only  what  -he  sees. 
— Aerial  palaces — fairies — ^the  ring  of  invisibility — ^thegolden  lance 
of  victory — the  winged  horste — the  fli^t  to  the  moon,  and  many 
other  wild  fictions,  while  they  amuse  us  in  other  poets,  though  they 
cause  us  to  pity  the  creckility  of  the  multitude,  are  all  pres^ited  by 
Ariosto  as  fantastic  creations  of  nature  herself.  If  we  pause  and 
reflect,  we  cannot  give  credit  to  them ;  but  whilst  we  read  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  pause  for  reflection.  Ariosto  increases  the 
power  which  he  obtains  over  us  by  the  suspense  in  which  w«  re- 
main during  such  a  varied  series  of  events,  and  the  confusion  which 
tliey  produce  in  our  memory.  At  the  moment  when  the  narrative 
of  an  adventure  rolls  before  us  like  a  torrent,  it  suddenly  becomes 
dry;  and  immediately  afterwards  we  hear  the  rushing  of  ether 
streams,  whose  course  we  had  lost  but  which  we  were  desirous  of 
refining.  Their  waves  mingle  and  separate  again,  and  precipitate 
diemselves  in  various  directions ;  and  the  reader  renirains  in  a  state 
of  pleasing  perplexity,  like  ithe  fisherman,  who,  astonished  by  the 
harmony  of  the  thousand  instruments  which  sound  in  the  isle  of 
-Circe^  drops  his  nets,  and  listens  to  their  music. 
*^  Stupe&tto, 
Perde  le  reti  il  pescatore;  e  ode.'  * 

Ariosto,  in  the  full  consciousness  of  his  power,  has  created  more 
personages,  more  intrigues,  more  battles,  more  enchantments,  more 
empires,  more  nations  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  has  not 
abused  his  power,  yet  he  is  frequently  entangled  in  the  exuberance 
of  his  invention.  Sometimes  he  says  honestly,  ^  1  have  forgotten 
myself,'  but  usually  he  does  not  appear  to  be  aware  of  his  mistakes, 
and  we  must  read  him  again  and  again  before  we  can  convict  hi|D. 
Ho  one  (except  the  celebrated  Dr.Cochi,  whose  nninu^cript  obser- 
vations  on  Ariosto  are  yet  extant  at  Florence  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Riccardiana)  has  remarked  that  many  a  warrior  fights,  after  bavng 
been  killed  outright  in  the  field  of  battle. 

Italian  poets  had  hitherto  imitated  the  ancient  classics  widiout 
plan,  or  meaning.  Ariosto  enriched  his  poem  with  the'sppik 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  He  places '  OUmpia  in  the  situation  of 
Ariadne,  and  exposes  her  to  a  sea-monster  like  A ndrotneda.  He 
does  not  hesitate  to  repeat  the  incident,  and  Angelica  meets  with 
the  same  perils.  But  the  circumstances  are  varied  with  so  much 
ingenuity,  and  the  poet  has  gained  such  an  ascendancy  over  us, 
that  we  should  not  object  to  a  third  repetition  of  the  Btory.  Per- 
haps no  poet  has  imitated  other  writers  oftener  than  Ariosto,  and 
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yet  there  is  na  one  who  has  a  stronger  claim  to  the  merits  of  in- 
veotion.  Profoundly  skilled  in  nature  and  in  mankind^  be  uses  the 
thoughts  and  images  of  his  predecessors  as  a  conqueror.  The 
madness  of  bis  hero  seems  entirely  his  own  idea ;  bat  we  find  Or* 
lando  raving  in  the  Morgante,  when  irritated  beyond  measure  by 
Charlemagne/  he  determines  to  quit  Frsuice ;  be  rages,  and  loses 
his  senses,  and  attempts  to  kill  his  wife  Alda  whom  he  mistakes 
for  G  ano  the  traitor. 

Orlando,  che  sraarrito  avea  il  cervello, 
Com'  Alda  disse,  Ben  venga  il  mio  Orlando  ; 
Gli  volse  su  la  testa  dar  col  brando. 
Come  colui  che  la  furia  consiglia 
E  gli  parea  a  Gan  dar  veramente. — Pulciy  CaQt.  I. 

From  various  and  in  some  measure  discordant  sources,  Ariosto 
has  borrowed  a  great  proportion  of  the  materials  M'hich  he  has  in* 
corporated  in  his  poem.  The  Odyssey,  the  -SIneid,  the  Argoiiautic 
poems,  Ovid,  aud  numberless  writers  of  greater  or  less  repute^ 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Italian,  have  all  been  laid  under  contribution 
by  him :  thus  the  Venetians  built  the  church  of  St.  Mark  with 
columns  of  every  order,  and  of  marbles  of  every  tint,  with  frag- 
ments from  the  temples  of  Greece,  and  the  palaces  of  Pyzan- 
tiuni;  The  poem  which  has  resulted  from  this  system  cannot  be 
termed  either  classical  or  Gothic^  but  it  is  perfect  in  its  kind, 
and  though  filled  with  imitations,  the  .whole  is  original.  In- 
stances occur  in  which  Ariosto  has  ruined  passages  from  the  clas* 
sics  in  fitting  them  into  his  poem;  but  he  not  unfrequently 
surpasses  his  masters,  and  embellishes  the  poetry  which  appears  to 
be  inimitable. 

*  La  vergineMa  h  simile  alia  rosa 
Che  in  bel  giatdin  su  la  nativa  spina 
Aientre  sola  e  sicura  si  riposa, 

N^  gregge  n^  pastor  se  le  avvicina : 
>   L'aura  soave,  e  lalba  rugiadosa, 
Uacqua,  la  terra  al  suo  favor  s'  inchina ; 
Giovani  vaghi,  e  donne  innamorate 
Amano  averne  e  seni  e  tempie  ornate.' 

*  Come  orsa  che  Talpestre  cacciatore 
Nell'a  pietrosa  tana  assalitaabbia, 

Sta  sopra  i  figli  con  incerto  core 

£  freme  in  suono  di  piet^  e  di  rabbia : 

Ira  la  in  vita  e  natural  furore 

A  spiegar  Tugne  e  a  insanguinar  le  labbia ; 

Amor  la  intenerisce  e  la  ritira 

A  riguardare  ai  figli  in  Qiezzo  all*  ira/ 

As  Harrington  had  not  the  boldness  to  translate  this  stanza,  and 
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Hoole  has  spoiled  it^  we  thtok  it  best  to  place  bere  the  fiiit 
verses  of  Statius  which  have  been  the  model  of  the  finest  of  all  inair 
tations. 

Ut  Lea  quaro  saevo  foetam  pressure  bubili 

Venantes  Numidae,  natois  erecta  superstat 

Mente  subincerta,  torvum  et  miserabile  frendeAs  : 

Ilia  quidem  turbare  globes  et  frangere  morsu 

Tela  queat;  sed  prolis  amor  crudelia  vinpit 

Pectora,  et  in  media  catulos  circumspicit  ira.< — Theb*  lib.  Xm 

But  when  he  depends  upon  himself,  or  when  his  beauties  are 
from  his'  own  imagination  and  style,  he  is  himself  inimitable,  and 
no  future  poet  will  ever  be  able  to  profit  by  the  riches  of  Ariosto 
as  he  has  profited  by  those  of  others.  Yet  he  is  not  always  equal 
to  himself;  the  length  of  his  career  exhausts  him.  Occasionally 
he  lingers  till  he  recovers  his  strength,  and  then  he  darts  forward 
with  all  his  pristine  vigour.  Unfortunately  he  made  it  his  duty  to 
celebrate  the  princes  of  Ferrara,  and  in  the  execution  ot  this 
courtly  task  he  is  often  compelled  to  return  to  many  a  solemn 
prediction  of  the  heroic  descendants  of  Bradamante  and  Ruggiero. 
Sometimes  tliey  are  given  jn  sculpture  on  the  walls  of  an  enchanted 

Klace.  or  in  embroidery  on  the  drapery  of  a  magnificent  tent,  or 
erlia  s  voice  is  heard  to  prophesy  from  his  tomb. .  On  all  these 
occasions,  in  spite  of  his  earnest  endeavours  to,  maintain  his  dig- 
nity, he  resembles  a  Savoyard  exhibiting  th^  galantee-show  to 
children  at  a  fair ;  and  might  almost  justify  the  fanious  .  interroga- 
tion of  the  Cardinal  d'Este,  ^  In  the  devil's  name.  Master  Louis, 
where  did  you  pick  up  such  a  heap  of  foolery  ?' — At  all  events,  the 
poet  was  sufficiently  punished  by  feeling  the  weariness  which  he 
imparted ;  and  he  made  an  honourable  reparation  for  his  servility 
by  refusing  to  follow  the  cardinal  as  a  household  courtier.  '  K 
his  Eminence  wishes  to  chain  me  like  a  slave,  to  worry  me  in 
wintier  and  in  summer  without  caring  for  my  health  or  my  life,  be- 
cause he  allows  me  five  and  twenty  crowns  every  four  months^ 
which  are  not  always  paid  on  demand — do  not  sufier  him  to  retain 
this  opinion ;  but  tell  *him  that  I  can  bear  poverty  with  greater 
composure  than  slavery.' 

*  Se  avermi  date  onde  ogni  quattro  mesi 
Ho  venticinque  scudi,  n^  si  fermi 
Che  molte  volte  non  mi  sian  contesi, 

Mi  debbe  incatenar,  schiavo  tenermi, 
Obbligarmi  ch'  io  sudi,  e  triemi,  senza 
Rispetto  alcun  ch'  io  muoja,  6  ch'  io  m'  infermi^ 

Non  gli  ksciate  aver  questa  credenza : 
Diteeli  che  pid  tosto  ch'  esser  servo 
Torro  la  povertade  in  pazienza.' 
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*Z1iis  is  the  conclusion  of  his  6rst  satire. 

The  satires  of  Ariosto  are  worthy  of  a  place  "by  the  side  of* 
those  of  Horace.     He  produced  those  poems^to wards  the  close  of" 
his  life.     Strong  and  honest  feelings^  tempered  by  an  indulgent  dis- 
position, elegant  language^  profound  Icnowledge  of  human  nature^ 
the  frankness  with  which  he  lays  open  his  private  history  and  cha** 
racter ;    all  these  causes  contribute  to  stamp  them  as  master-pieces 
ivhich^  in  the  course  of  three  centuries^  have  not  been  equalled  in 
Italy*     In  strictness  perhaps  they  should  be  considered  less  as 
satires^  than  as  confidential  letters  addressed  to  his  relatives,  and 
to  his  most  intimate  friends.     As  such  they  are  frequently  quoted 
by  Harrington,  who  employed  them  in  thei^  composition  of  the 
life   of  Ariosto  prefixed  to  his  translation.      Other  interesting 
particulars  respecting  his  private  life  may  be  collected  from  the 
notes  of  his  natural  son  Virginio,  which  have  been  lately  published 
from  the  original  manuscript.    This  curious   document  informs 
us  that  Ariosto  was  no  great  reader^  and  that  he  would  pass 
weeks  together  without  opening  a  book.     He  occasionally  looked 
into  Virgil,  Horace,  Tibullus,  and  Ovid;  he  studied  jCatullus  more' 
frequently  as  a  model  of  composition.     Pro  per  tins  was  no  favou- 
rite.    When  he  was  not  confined  by  the  business  which  the  Duke 
entrusted  to  him,  he  amused  himself  by  attending  to  the  workmen 
whom  he  employed  in  altering  his  hous^,  retouching  his  poenis^ 
and  working  in  his  garden.     He  prided  himself  on  his  skill  ic^ 
gardening,  but  he  killed  his  plants  with  kindness;  and  he  was  so 
impatient,  and  meddled  so  often  with  his  trees  and  shrubs,  that 
they  never  could  thrive.     He  was  absent  and  reserved  when  his 
company  did  not  please  him,  but  sprightly  when  with  his  friendsd 
He  ate  voraciously,  but  any  cook  good  or  bad  pleased  his  palate; 
and  turnips  would  satisfy  him  more  than  the  daintiest  diet.     He 
was  an  affectionate  father,  and  never  hesitated  to  make  any  sacri* 
fice  which  could  proniote  the  welfare  of  his  numerous  brothers 
and  sisters.     Even  if  we  had  not  the  testimony  of  Virginio,  we 
could  discover  his  affectionate  temper  in  his  works.     '  I  must  not 
suffer  our  house  to  fall  into  ruin,'  he  says,  ^  and  I  am  its  only  sup* 
port.     My  brother  Gabriel  is  here,  but  what  can  he  do  ?    His  sad 
destiny  has  condemned  him  from  infancy  to  utter  helplessness  (being 
afflicted  with  the  palsy,  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his  hands  and  feet.) 
I  also  .owe  a  dowry  for  the  marriage  of  my  fifth  sister.    Tlie 
old  age  of  my  mother  grieves  me  to  the  heart;  we  should  deserve 
to  be  branded  with  infamy  if  we  were  all  to  abandon  her.' 

*  L'eta  di  nostra  madre  mi  percuote 
Di  pietkilcor;  cbe  da  tutti  in  un  tratto 
Senz'  infamia  lasciata  esser  non  puote/ 
He  did  not  like  travelling,  and  as  he  had  studied  geography  to  fur- 
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pbb  himself  with  kiogdoms  and  nations  for  hi»  poeof^,  he  e^ttiked 
in  having  encircled  |he  globe,  and  in  having  become  acquainted 
with  distant  cities  and  l£eir  inhabitants  ^  widiOHt  having  occasion 
to  quarrel  with  innkeepers.'    Neither  did  he  pursue  his  studies  to 
a  greatei*  distance ;  be  repented  that  he  had  neglected  to  learn 
Greek  when  an  opportunity  oflFered.    '  Either  laziness  or  destiny 
(sajs  he)  has  prevented  me  from  conducting  my  son  to  the  gates 
of  Apollo  at  Delos:  I  can  only  giwle  him  to  the  Gate  of  the  Pa- 
latine Apollo  by  introducing  him  to  the  poets  of  Rome.     Gre- 
gorio  of  Spoleto,  mv  preceptor,  possessed  the-  treasures  of  both  the 
ancieiit  languages — ^but  fortune  removed  him  from  me,  and  the  o|>- 
portunity  which  I  then  had  of  learning  Grfeek  was  lost  for  ever.' 
This  is  taken  ft-om  the  satire    addressed   to   Bembo.     When 
AHosto  imitated  the  Greek  poets  he  employed  the  Latin  transla- 
tion ;  he,  wrote  in  Latin  with  elegance.     Pigna,  his  encomiast, 
states  that  when  he  was  at  Rome,  he  used  to  explain  the  poets^  of 
the  age  of  Augustus  to  Bembo  and  Flaminius,  and  the  other  learned 
Ineti  of  the  court  of  L^o  X. ;  and  that  he  frequently  pointed  out 
beauties  in  the  classics  which  had  escaped  these  acoompli^hed 
Scholars.     If  this  be  true,  we  must  attribute  it  not  so  much  to 
hi^  learning  as  to  his  genius.    The  ascendancy  which  he  gained 
over  his  contemporaries  was  universally  acknowledged  though  not 
always  openly  expressed.    Machiavelli  and  Ariosto,  the  two  writers 
of  diat  age  who  really  possessed  most  excellence,  are  the  two  who 
Were  least  praised  during  their  lives.     Bembo  was  approached  in 
li  postuje  of  adoration  and  fear :  the  infamous  Aretino  extorted  a 
ifulsome  letter  of  praises  from  the  great  and  the  learned.     Ariosto, 
in  finishing  his  poem,  exclaims  that  he  is  arriving  in  the  harbour; 
and  he  names  many  contemporary  poets  who  await  him  with  their 
congratulations  on  the  shore.    A  letter  written  by  Machiavelli 
has  lately  been  discovered;  in  which  he  complains,  though  in  a 
imndly  tone,  that  Ariosto  had  forgotten  to  notice  him :   on  the 
fiAeth^Lud,  it  appears  by  a  letter  from  Bernardo  Tasso  that  some 
vere  angry  at  having  been  introduced,  whilst  others  were  still  mor6 
otfended  because  they  did  not  take  precedence  in  the  poetical  mus- 
ter-roll.   Thus  we  are  equally  in  danger  whether  we  praise  or 
censure  contemporary  writers,  or  whether  we  are  wholly  silent 
tonceming  them.    Ariosto  was  not  envious  of  the  fame  of  others, 
neither  was  he  so  impatient  as  to  be  fretful  about  his  own  re- 
putation ;  he  rested  on  the  full  consciousness  of  his  strength ;  he 
felt  his  own  powers  in  his  early  youth,  and  his  first  literary  at- 
tempts were  his  metrical  Comedies — b  species  of  composition  which 
he  practised  at  a  more  advanced  age,  out  in  wliich  he  displayed 
more  taste  than  energy.     Neither  is  he  peculiarly  happy  in  bis 
lyrical  poetry :  a  few  amatory  elegies  whK^t  pass  under  his  name 
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arc  above  mediocrity,  but  still  they  are  unworthy  of  his  genius — 
perhaps  they  are  apocryphal.  Except  a  few  short  epistles  which 
were  never  printed,  and  are  indifferently  written,  we  have  not  read 
a  line  of  Ariosto's  prose.  Love,  ardent  and  unceasing,  ^t  once  ex- 
cited and  repres:sed  the  faculties  of  his  mind  and  the  qualities  of  his 
heart.  '  You  laugh,'  says  he,  in  a  satire  addressed  to  his  cousin^ 
*  you  think  it  is  not  the  love  of  my  hero  and  of  poetry,  but "  ladies 
love  and  druerie,"  which  induces  me  to  despise  wealth  and  honour* 
I  will  answer  you  freely,  for  I  never  take  arms  to  defend  a  lie — ^it 
is  so/  We  are  assured  by  Father  Bettinelli  in  his  Risorgemento 
d'ltalia,  that  Ariosto's  fair  one  insisted  upon  his  writing  a  canto  of 
his  poem  every  month,  and  that  if  he  disappointed  her,  she 
threatened  to  shut  her  doors  against  him.  This  anecdote  is  con« 
firmed  by  his  apprehensions  lest  he  should  become  as  crazy  as 
Orlando;  by  the  invocations  which  he  addresses  to  his  mistress  as 
though  she  were  a  muse,  and  by  the  test'rniony  of  his  contempora- 
ries. But  he  never  tells  us  the  name  of  his  mistress.  The  cover 
of  his  inkstand  is  surmounted  by  a  little  Cupid,  who  puts  his  finger 
to  his  lip  counselling  secrecy. 

^  Ornabat  pietas  et  grata  modestia  vatetn : 

Saficta  fides*  dictique  memor:  niunttaque  reeto 

Justitia:  et  nullo  patientia  victa  labore: 

£t  constans  virtus  aoimi:  et  clementia  mitis, 

Ambitione  procul  pulsa.' 
Perhaps  it  is  to  his  endeavours  to  please  the  ladies  and  the  readers 
whom  he  had  immediately  in  view,  that  we  owe  the  diffuseness 
occasionally  perceptible  in  his  works.  In  order  to  satisfy  them  he 
employs  himself  in  describing:  he  knew  that  when  he  painted,  his 
poem  required  a  tension  of  mind  in  his  readers  of  which  they 
were  incapable :  these  words,  apparently  synouymous  and  often 
confounded  together,  are  so  different  in  meaning,  and  so  important 
IB  poetical  4;riticism,  that  we  must  endeavour  to  define  the  sense  io 
which  we  employ  them.  Olympia,  abandoned  by  Bireno,  awakes 
and  rushes  to  the  shore;  seeing  tiie  vessel  on. the  verge  of  the  hori- 
zon she  loses  all  hope.  This  passage,  according  to  our  opinion, 
is  mere  description. 

*  Corre  di  nuovo  in  su  Testrema  sabbia, 

E  rota  il  capo  e  sparge  all'  aria  il  <rrine; 

£  sembra  forsennata 

Or  si  ferma  s'  ua  sasso,  e  guarda  il  roare ; 

N^  meu  d'un  vero  sasso  un  sasso  pare- 

Again  she  sought  the  beach  in  wild  despair, 

Loose  to  the  breezes  flowed  her  scattered  hair. 


At  last  she  sitteth  on  the  rocks  alone, 

And  seems  as  senseless  as  the  senseless  stone.' 
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The  fii  8t  toiupkt  b  by  Hoole,  the  seclind  by  Harrington.  Hciole 
changed  the  conclusion  so  as  to^  fender  it  irrecognisable ;  and 
Harrington  mutilated  the  commencement.  But  in  the  single  verse 
of  Catullus  which  represents  Ariadne  in  the  same  situation, 

*  Saxea  ut  effigies  Bacchantis  prospicit/ 
we  see  at  once  the  expressions  of  astonishment  and  eager  haste, 
and  in  her  fixed  countenance  and  the  rigid  immobility  of  her  fignre, 
absolute  despair.     Young  writers  may  study  the  parallel  passages 
of  Ariosto  and  Catullus,  and  of  Ovid  who  has  treated  the  same 
subject  in  his  Epistles.     The  more  the  poet  paints,  the  more 
sparing  is  he  of  his  words ;  but  he  only  writes  for  those  who  have 
a  habit  of  thinking,  -and  are  capable  of  intense  feeling.     Common 
readers  are  wonderfully  pleased  when  they  read  the  elegant  stanzaa 
which  detail  the  charms  of  Angelica:   but  with  those  who  are 
capable  of  forming  an  idea,  what  idea  remains  of  her  ?    We  know  - 
not  whether  Helen  was  fair  or  dark,  or  tall  or  short ;  but  when  she 
passed  by  the  venerable  fathers  of  the  city  who  were  consulting  on 
the  dangers  of  the  war,  and  the  misfortunes  which  she  had  caused, 
*  They  cried — no  wonder  such  celestial  charms 
For  nine  long  years  have  set  the  world  in  arms.' 
And  our  imagination  expands  and  we  create  an  idea  of  that  exqui« 
site  beauty  which  could  cause  old  age  to  forget  its  wisdom  and  its 
anger.    Caesar  in  Horace  ^  had  conquered  all  the  world  except  the 
aoul  of  Cato ;'  and  the  gods  in  Lucan  ^  favour  the  fortune  of  die 
conquerors,  but  Cato  the  cause  of  the  conquered.'    These  passages 
are  not  descriptions,  but  strongly  contrasted  thoughts,  which  strike 
without  painting.     But  when  Virgil  leads  us  into  the  Elysian  Fields, 
and  points  out  the  shades  of  the  future  Romans,  from  Komulus  to 
the  nephews  of  Augustus,  he  expresses,  in  half  a  verse,  the  lofdesi 
praise  which  the  human  intellect  can  conceive, 
*  Et  his  dantem  jura  Catonem,' 
there  is  neither  description,   nor  contrast,  nor  sentiment.     Iij 
poetical  painting  the  poet  imitates  nature  herself:  she  prepares 
her  creation  in  secrecy  and  darkness,  in  order  to  present  it  in  its 
entirety  and  fullness.     The  poetical  picture  is  not  laboured  in  the 
detail ;  the  painter  is  not  ambitious  to  display  his  art.     Ariosto^s 
*  white  tall  coursers  running  with  the  wind,' 

*  Candidi  grandi  e  cprrono  col  vento,' 
pass  before  us  like  the  productions  of  nature  rather  than  of  the 
poet;  but  the  horses  of  the  JEneid,  *  surpassing  the  snows  in  white- 
ness and  the  wind  in  swiftness,'  are  the  works  of  art,  and  we  are 
more  sensible  of  the  elegance  of  the  diction  than  of  the  presence 
of  the  steeds.  In  this  passage  Virgil  is  only  a  descriptive  poet. 
In  these  verses  of  Tasso  our  eyes  follow  Columbus  round  the 
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earth ;  and  in  contemplating  the  boldness;  rapidity  and  glory  of 
the  enterprize  our  mind  darts  into  the  heavens. 
*  E  misur6  la  terra,  'immensa  raole^ 
Vittorioso  ed  emulo  del  sole.'* 
When  the  spirit  of  Laura  soars  to  heaven,  angels  and  blessed 
souls  descend  to  meet  her,  and  she  looks  back  upon  earth  to  see  if 
Petrarch  follows  her,  and  seems  to  pause  in  her  aerial  way. 
*  Si  volge  a  tergo 
Mirando  s'  io  la  segue;  e  par  ch'  aspetti/ 
•  These  few  words  contain  a  sublime  and  impassioned  picture 
requiring  only  the  colouring  of  Titian.     Petrarch  never  states  dis-- 
tinctly  ^at  Laura  loved  him ;  and  if  he  occasionally  seems  to  hint 
that  ihe  returned  his  passion,  he  stiU  speaks  in  doubt  and  hesita- 
tion.    But  he  could  not  give  us  a  greater  proof  of  the  force  and 
purity  of  her  love,  than  by  making  her  delay  her  flight  to  heaven 
lO  waiting  for  her  lover.     It  is  true  that  these  inferences  are  left  to 
the  reader,  and  that  they  are  obvious  only  to  the  few :  but  after  all^ 
it  is  by  this  chosen  few  that  posterity  is  taught .  to  value  poetic 
genius. 

In  the  delineation  of  his  personages,  Ariosto  was  more  fanci- 
fully romantic  than  his  predecessors:  but  his  exaggerations  of 
human  nature  are  limited  to  such  heroic  dignity  and  to  such  vigour 
and  consistency  of  character,  that  he  persuades  us  to  believe  in  their 
existeiSce.  His  characters  are  infinitely  .varied,  and  when  they 
|>ear  a  general  resemblance  to  each  other,  for  instance  in  the  cases 
of  Rodomonte  and  Mandricando,  they  are  distinguished  by  cha- 
racterbtics  so  well  marked,  that  we  can  almost  anticipate  how 
epch  will  act  when  he  reappears  on  the  scene.  The  dramatic  por- 
tion of  the  Orlando  Furioso  (if  we  esclude  the  tedious  love  soli- 
loquies) appears  to  us  to  be  frequently  superior  to  any  other  poem, 
ancient  or  modern,  not  even  excepting  the  Iliad.  Orlando  having 
converted  Brandimarte  to  Christianity,  dispatches  him  to  Agra- 
mante,  who,  though  he  had  lost  his  army,  was  yet  desirous  of  re- 
newing the  battle,  with  proposals  of  peace ;  one  condition  upon 
^bich  Orlando  insisted  was,  that  the  infidel  monarch  should  also 
renounce  his  errors.  Brandimarte  states  his  instructions  with  great 
Candour,  feeling  and  dignity.  Agramante  answers — 
Temerit^  per  cefto,  e  pazzia  vera 
£  la  tua,  e  di  qualunque  che  si  pose 
A  consigliar  mai  cosa  o  buona  o  ria, 
Ove  chiamato  a  consigliar  non  sia. 

Ch'  io  vinca  o  perda,  o  debba  nel  mio  regno 
Tornare  antiquo,  o  sempre  stame  in  bando, 

*  Eucompassing  this  ample  globe^  to  rua 
A  Goursj»  on  earth  co-rival  witli  the  sun. 
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In  meote  sua  n'  ba  Dio  fatto  disegno, 

II  qual  n^  tu,  n^  to,  n^  vedd  Orlando. 

Sia  qual  che  vuol  ;^on  |)otr^  ad  atto  indeguo 

Di  ve,  inchinarroi  mai  timor  nefando  : 

S'  io  fossi  certo  di  morir,  vo'  morto 

Prima  restar,  che  al  sangue  mio  far  torto. 
Op  ti  puoi  ritomar :  ch^  se  migliore 

Non  sei  dimani  in  questo  campo  armato 

Che  ta  mi  sia  paruto  oggi  oratore 

Mai  troverassi  Orlando  accompagnato^ 
In  the  Orlando,  Charlen^agne  retains  the  simplicity  of  cha- 
racter which  is  attributed  to  him  in  other  romantic  poenas :  but 
still  be  conducts  himself  like  the  sovere^n  of  a  nation  of  heroes. 
And  when  he  is  unfortunate^  he  becomes  interesting  by  his  resigM- 
tion  and  the  sacrifices  which  he  is  ready  to  make  for  the  gooi^  of 
his  people.  M.  Ginguen^  has  well  understood  the  character  of 
Orlando,  and  he  has  traced  it  with  a  masterly  baud.  We  qdete 
the  French  passage  with  greater  pleasure^,  because  it  gives  us  an 
opportunity  of  praising  this  critic,  who  often  compels  ^  us  to  con- 
tradict him. 

*  Dans  toutes  les  descriptions  de  la  folic  d'Orlando,  il  ri*y  a  pas  une 
seule  plaisanterie.  AYiosto  se  garde  bien  de  le  rendre  plaisant.  Cest 
partout  un  fou  qiie  Ton  fuit,  mais  dont  on  ne  rit  pas.  Non  seulement 
sa  d^mence  est  Teftet  d'une  passion  profonde,  elle  estencoiie  une  punition 
divine.  Unseul  rire  du  lecteur  detruiroit  ce  caract^re ;  mais  ce  rire, 
qu'un  trait  d'extravagance  pourroit  quelquefois  appeler,  est  toiyours 
repousse  par  un  acte  de  violence  qui  frappe  de  terreur.  La  terreUr  et 
la  piti6  sont  les  seuls  sentimensque  le  poete  excite  dans  ce  tableau  sub' 
lime  et  enti^rement  nouveau  en  poesieT 

When  Orlando  is  in  his  senses^  he  never  speaks  of  his  own  ex« 
p)oits,and  even  glory  is  disdained  by  him.  Ruggiero,  the  iictitioiM 
ancestor  of  the  dukes  of  Ferrarai  is  the  most  amiable  of  Ariosto's 
heroes,  yet  we  care  the  less  about  him  bectuse  the  ppet  bi^  la* 
biHured  to  render  bim  interesting.  Bradamante,his  favourite  hereiu^ 
the  bride  of  Ruggiero>  is  in  the  same  predicament.  When  Ariosto 
wishes  to  make  us  sympathize  with  her,  we  regret  that  he  severs  us 
froni  other  less  har<ly  heroines  who  never  spe^k  without  moving 
us  even  to  tears.  Isabella,  accompanying  the  corpse  of  her  lover 
^Zerbiuo,  falls  into  the  hands  of  Rodomonte,  who  becomes 
enamoured  with  her.  In  order  to  elude  his  violence  she  persuades 
him  that  she  possessed  ^he  secret  of  dbtilling  a  liquor  from  plants 
and  herbs  which  rendered  the  human  frame  inviidnerable.  When 
he  is  intoxicated,  she  washes  her  neck  with  the*  magic  potion,  and 
persuades  him  that  he  cannot  wound  her. 

Queir  uom  bestial  le  presto  fede,  e  scorse 
Si  con  la  mano,  e  si  col  ferro  crudo, 
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Clie  del  bel  capo,  gi^  d'  araore  albergo, 
Fe^  tronco  riraancre  il  petto  e  il  tergo  ; 

Quel  fe'  tre  balzi,  e  funne  udita  chiara 
Voce  che  uscendo  nomino  Zerbino, 
Per  cui  seguire  ella  trov6  si  rara 
Via  di  fuggir  di  man  del  Saracino. 
Alma  che  avesti  piii  la  fede  cara 
E  il  Dome  quasi  ignoto  e  peregrino 
Al  tempo  nostro,  della  Castitade, 
Che  la  tua  vita,  e  la  tua  verde  ctade, 

Vattene  in  pace,  alma  beata  e  bella! 
Vattene  in  pace  alia  superna  sede, 
£  lascia  air  altre  e^mpio  di  tua  fede. 
When  Brandiinaite  was  about  to  meet  his  enemy  in  single  combat, 
the  fears  of  his  wife  Fiordiligi  are  strei^thened  by  this  dream — 
La  notte  che  precesse  a  questo  giomo, 
Fiordiligi  sogno  che  quella  vesta 
Che  per  mandarne  Brandimarte  adomo 
Avea  trapunta  e  di  slia  roan  contesta, 
Vedea  per  mezzo  sparsa  d'  ogn'  intorno 
Di  goccie  rosse  a  guisa  di  tempesta, 
Parea  che  di  sua  man  cosi  T  avesse 
Ricamata  ella,  e  poi  se  ne  dolesse ; 

'  £  parea  dir :  '  Pur  hammi  il  signor  mio 
Commesso  ch'  io  la  faccia'tutta  nera; 
Or  percb^  dunque  ricamata  hoir  io 
Contra  sua  voglia  in  si  strana  maniera?'* 
She  raises  a  mausoleum  to  her  husband,  in  which,  notwithstanding 
the  remonstrances  of  Charlemagne,  she  secludes  herself,  and  prays 
day  and  night  beside  the  tomb. 

StaVa  ella  nel  sepolcro ;  e  quivi  attrita 
Da  penitenzia,  orando  giorno  e  nolte, 
Nor  duro  lunga  etk. 
Ariosto  has  increased  Boiardo's   original  stock  of  humorous 
characters  in  a  greater  proportion  than  any  others.    They  belong 
entirely  to  his  pencil,  to  his  experience  of  the  passions  and  pro- 
pensities  of  human  nature,  and  to  his  knowledge  of  man  as  he 

'*  As  Flordelis  at  night  in  slumher  lay 
The  night  preceding  that  unhappy  day. 
She  dreamt  the  mantle  which  her  pious  care 
Had  fiishioned  for  her  Brandimart  to  wear, 
Hi»  oraament  in  fight,  now,  strange  to  view. 
Was  sprinkled  o*er  with  drops  of  sanguine  )uie : 
She  thought  her  erring  hand  the  vest  htfd  stain'd. 
And  thus  in  slamber  to  herself  compkiiu'd :  : 
Did  not  my  lord  command  these  hands  to  make 
His  vest,  his  mantle,  all  of  mournful  black  ? 
Wliy  linvc  I  then,  against  his  bidding,  spread 
The  sable  ^roand  with  fearful  .^ts  of  red  ?  Hoole. 
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appears  in  every  class  of  society;  His  abhorrence  of  vice  is  tin- 
affected;  and  his  humour  is  free  trom  bitterness.  He  speaks  of 
crimes^  and  he  laughs  at  follies^  not  Uke  a  stem  censor  who  if 
out  of  humour  with  mankind,  but  as  a  playful  and  cliaritable  ob« 
server  of  human  nature.  Such  indeed  \sras  Ariosto's  character. 
He  was  a  philosopher,  but  his  wisdom  was  cheerful  and  practical ; 
and  in  his  writings,  no  less  than  in  all  the  actions  of  bis  life,  he 
practised  the  doctrines  which  h^  professed,  without  effort  or  labour. 

Ariosto  brought  the  main  action  of  the  Orlando  Furioso  to  a  close 
by  the  death  of  Agramante,  and  the  defeat  of  the  pagans.  Yet 
Rodomonte  is  not  dismissed  from  the  scene;  he  remains  t:oncealed 
in  France  in  a  kind  of  hermitage :  and  in  the  concluding  cantos, 
Messer  Ludovico  detains  us  by  recounting  the  further  exploits  of 
Ruggiero,  and  the  obstacles  which  prevent  his  obtaining  the  hand  of 
bis  beloved  Bradamante.  At  the  very  moment  when  the  nuptials 
are  about  to  be  solemnized,  Rodomonte  reappears  before  the  gates 
of  P^is,  and  the  glory  of  delivering  Christendom  from  this  dan- 
gerous enemy  is  allotted  to  the  hero  of  Ferrara.  Ariosto  begins 
hb  poem  by  borrowing  two  lines  from  Dante ;  he  ends  it  with  a 
mraphrase  of  the  last  lines  of  the  j£neid,  and  Rodomonte  dies  like 
Turnus. 

Ariosto's  powers  of  composition  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  ex- 
uberance of  his  imagination%  The  first  edition  of  the  Orlando  ap- 
peared in  1516.  Another  was  published  in  1632.  During  this  in- 
terval, he  employed  himself  in  the  correction  of  his  poem,  almost  to 
the  total  exclusion  of  all  other  pursuits.  If  the  two  editions  of  the 
Orlando  are  collated — and  a  most  instructive  lesson  to  all  youi^ 
poets  results  from  the  comparison— it  appears  inconceivable  that  a 
writer  who  began  by  sinning  so  grossly  against  llje  laws  of  good 
taste  and  of  poetical  diction,  should  have  been  able  to  weed  out  his 
faults  and  to  replace  them  by  so  many  transcendant  beauties.  During 
a  few  months  Ariosto  resided  at  Florence,  and  in  tliis  short  period 
he  acquired  the  native  graces  of  the  Tuscan  dialect,  and  in  adaptbs 
its  peculiarities  to  his  style,  he  dignified  the  most  familiar  words 
and  household  phrases  of  the  Florentines.  It  might  be  said  that 
amongst  his  other  intellectual  organs  he  possessed  one  which  acted 
as  a  crucible  for  melting  and  refining  the  terms  which  he  required. 
In  addition  to  the  modes  of  diction  sanctioned  by  the  example  of 
the  Italian-  classics,  he  employed  all  the  expressions  which  he  could 
find  in  obscure  and  vulgar  poetry,  all  the  Latihisms,  all  the  Lom- 
bardisms,  which  best  expressed  his  ideas.  Yet  his  lively  genius 
gives  an  uniform  tint  to  these  heterogeneous  elements;  he  places 
them  where  they  become  most  effective  and  harmonious,  and  he  has 
amalgamated  them  into  a  new  language,  at  once  copious  and  dig* 
gnified^  energetic  and  correct.    The  language  of  Ariostp  is  equally 
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satisfaictbry  to  the  reader  who  merely  seeks  to  amuse  himself  with 
the  story,  and  to  htm  who  can  appreciate  the  most  delicate  beaaties 
of  poetical  diction.  It  is  only  aftel*  the  third  or  fourth  perusal  of 
the  Orlando  we  discover  that  these  higher  excellences  of  Ariosto's 
poetry  do  not  lie  on  the  surface.  Voltaire^  in  his  jouthful  days, 
expressed  his  contempt  for  the  Orlando.  At  a  more;  advanced  age, 
he  exclaimed  '  I  used  to  consider  Ariosto  as  the  first  of  grotesque 
poets.  Now  I  find  him  at  once  entertaining  and  sublime,  and  I 
humbly  apologize  for  my  error.  He  is  so  rich,  so  diversified,  so 
abounding  in  beauties  of  every  description,  that  after  having  read 
the  poem  completely  through,  I  hava  often  had  no  other  wish  ex- 
cept that  of  perusing  it  again.'— C/)ic^«o«ttflire  Philosophique, 
Article  £pop6e.)  Sir  Joshua  Reynold^  has  given  a  haippy  expla- 
nation of  this  intellectual  process,  and  the  inferences  \diich  he 
draws  may  be  as  useful  to  the  poet  as  to  the  artist.  He  confesses 
that  at  the  commencement  of  his  studies  the  paintings  of  Raphael 
made  no  impression  upon  him,  and  h^  adds — '.Having  frequently 
revolved  this  subject  in  my  mind,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  a 
relish  for  the  higher  excellencies  of  art  is  an  acquired  taste,  which 
no  man  ever  possessed  without  long  cultivation  and  great  labour 
and  attention.  Nor  does  painting  in  that  respect  diifep  from  other 
arts.  A  just  poetical  taste  and  the  acquisition  of  a  nice  discrimi- 
native musical  ear  are  equally  tlie  work  of  time.  Metastasio  al- 
ways complained  of  the  great  difficulty  he  found  in  attaining  cor- 
rectness in  consequence  of  his  having  been  in  his  youth  an  improv- 
visatore.'  An  incontestable  proof  of  this  observation  is  found  in 
the  painful  correction  which  Ariosto  bestowed  upon  his  poem. 
His  cares  ceased  only  with  his  life ;  and  his  incessant  labour  in  the 
edition  of  1532  caused  a  malady  which  brought  him  to  the  grave 
]U  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Whilst  Ariosto,  unwearied  in  the  correction  of  his  poem,  was 
preparing  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  poetical  diction,  which  future 
poets  were  to  emulate  and  envy,  the  Italian  language  was  receiving 
new  accessions  of  excellence  frmn  the  playful  pen  of  Berni.  By 
him,  the  rugged  stanzas  of  Bojardo  were  translated  into  a  style  of 
versification  possessing  graces  till  then  utterly  unknown ;  and  still 
utterly  inimitable.  Benii  was  a  Florentine  by  birth :  he  excelled 
At iosto  in  erudition ;  but  he  purposely  discarded  the  refinements  of 
the  Tuscan  idiom',  which  he  termed  *  le  lascivie  delpdrlar  Toscano ; 
and  not  a  classical  allusion,  not  a  symptom  of  classical  taste,  can 
be  found  in  the  new  Orlando  Innamorato.  Berni  deliberately 
avoids  all  the  conventional  elements  of  poetry.  His  beauties  seem 
to  flow  from  inspiration,  to  result  from  a  momentary  impulse,  not 
from  the  premeditated  combinations  of  the  poetic  art;  yet  his 
manuscripts  have  as  many  erasures  and  corrections  as  those  of 
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Ariosto.  Passages  are  found  iu  which  Bemi  recomposed  one  lioe 
upwards  of  thirty  times.  But  he  bestowed  tlus  labour  with  tM 
express  intent  of  freeing  his  imiigery  and  bis  descriptions  from  the 
oniainents  which  other  writers  seek  widi  anxious  care.  There  is 
a  celebrated  stanza  in  the  Furio^o  in  which  Ariosto  describes  a 
sea  storm.  He  corrected  and  recorrecjted  it  till  his  rough  draught 
literally  filled  a  quire  of  paper.  Berni  has  a»few  lines  on  the  ^amp 
subject,  which  probably  cost  him  equal  pains.  We  may  quote 
these  passages  as  an  exemplificatio^i  of  the  diversity  of  ihe  style  of 
the  two  authors. 

Stendon  le  nubi  iin  tenebroso  velo 

Che  nc  sole;  apparir  lascia  n^  Stella, 

Di  sot  to  il  mar,  ^  sopra  raugge  il  cielo, 

II  vento  d'  ogn'  intorno  e  la  procella 

Che  di  pioggia  oscurissima  e  di  gelo 

I  naviganti  raiseri  flagella; 

£  la  notte  pi^  sempre  si  diffonde 

Sopra  le  Irate  e  fortaidabil  onde.*  Canto  18.  st.  140. 

Here  the  artist  has  copied  from  nature,  but  he  has  embellished 
his  painting  with  an  ideal  colouring.  The  poet  charms  the  reader 
by  the  dignity  of  his  expressions.  His  verse  is  richly  rhythmical 
and  harmonious ;  his  expressions  are  sublime.  Ariosto  is  stationed 
on  a  rock,  from  whence  he  contemplates  the  dangers  which  are 
embodied  in  his  poetry  :  but  Berni  is  actually  in  the  midst  of  the 
danger.  His  readers  think  neither  of  poetry  nor  of  inspirations ; 
they  tremble  in  the  tempest. 

Cominciansi  T  agumine  a  sentire 
£  le  strida  crudel  de  le  ritorte 
Torbido  '1  mare,  anzi  nero  apparire  • 

E  il  raare  e  il  cielo  a  far  color  di  morte  ; 
Grandine  e  pioggia  e  folgori  a  venire 
Or  questo  vento  or  quel  si  fa  pi\i  forte. 
.     E  Tramontana  e  Libeccio  ad  un  tratti> 
Hanno  del  mare  un  guazaabuglio  fatto. 

Or  non  h  luce  se  non  di  baleni 
N^  8*  ode  altro  che  tuoni  e  venti  fieri, 
E  la  nave  percossa  d'  ogen  banda 
Nessuno  h  ubbidito ;  ognun  comanda. 

U  intrepido  empio  altiero  Rodomonte 
A\  mare,  al  cielo,  a  Dio  volta  la  faccia,— 

■  ^  '■ ■    u 

*  Harrington  has  not  translated  this  stanza :  indeed  he  has  omitted  itiore  than  bulf 
of  the  eighteenth  Canto^  which  he  generally  does  when  he  feels  that  he  cannot  do 
justice  to  his  original.  He  fears  poetical  passages^  and  avoids  theip.  Hpole  has  more 
courage,  bat  no  ability.  He  cuts  in  morsels  the  ideas  of  Ariosto,  and  scatters  them. 
This  is  partly  owhig  to  the  nature  of  the  English  couplet.  Ariosto  constantly  endeavours 
to  concentrate  all  the  accessories  of  his  paintings  in  one  pohit  of  view*  In  thh  atauxa 
ilie  darbiesa  increases  more  and  a^ie  till  it  enwraps  the  uavjgatojrs. 
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Profonda  il  ciel  di  pioggia  e  di  tempesta^ 
£gli  sta  sopra,  ed  ha  nuda  la  testa. 

In  the  substance  of  the  narrative^  Berni  follows  closely  in  tlie 
footsteps  of  Bojardo :  •  but  the  moral  introductions  to  each  canto^ 
and  his  digressions,  sometimes  moral  and  sometimes  satirical,  are 
entirely  his  own.  In  the  former  he  even  excels  Ariosto^  The 
corresponding  portions  of  the  Furioso  are  gay  or  ethical^  or  gal-^ 
lant,  or  eloquent,  and  always  displayhig  that  philosophy  which  the 
poet  gathered  by  a  studious  observation  of  human  character  andt>f 
human  life.  Not  such  is  th^tone  of  Berni, — ^his  morality  se^ms 
to  proceed  from  the  singleness  of  bis  mind  and  the  simplicity  of 
fab  heart. 

lo  non  son  si  ignorante  n^  si  dolto 
Che  voglia  dir  d'  Anvor  nfe  ben  n^  male — 

Dimmi  ti  prego,  Amor,  s'  io  ne  $on  degno 
Che  cosae  questa  tua?  che  pensi  fare? — 
Forse  chi  t'  insegn6  di  trarre  a  segno 
Con  quel  tuo  arco,  a  non  volere  errare, 
Ti  disse  che  la  vera  maestria 
Era  a  dar  nella  testa  tuttavia  ? 

Amor  non  mi  risponde ;  onde  anch'  io  taccio 
Che  cercar  gli  altrui  fatti  non  conviene : 
Pur  di  non  dir  quel  poco  ch'  io  ne  straccio 
Di  buon,  non  mi  terrebbon  le  catene. 

Basta  che  un  male  h  Anyor,  malvag^o  e  strano ; 
£  Dio  guardi  ciascuin  dalla  sua  mano. 

When  his  remarks  are  most  profound,  he  appears  most  uncon- 
scious of  the  truths  w^hich  he  teaches. 

Notate  amanti,  e  tu  npta  anche,  Amore^ 
Sendo  fatta  per  voi  Tistoria  mia; 
£d  io  non  vol endo  esser  un  au tore 
Pazzo  tenuto  e  che  contra  si. dia, — 
Vorrei  cortesi  e  dtlicati  amanti 
Anime  grazioze,  anitne  tnie, 
Vorrei  yedervi  savj  tutti  quanti ;  * 

E  quando  Teggo  farvi  le  pazzie, 
I  canti  miei  si  convertono  in  pianti 
In  far  rabbuffi  e  dirvi  villanie.  ^ 

His  reflections  usually  arise  from  the  interest  which  he  takes  in 
his  personages.  He  breaks  off  a  canto,  an4  leaves  Orlando  and 
Rinaldo  fighting,  on  account  of  Angelica,  with  the  utmost  fury. 
This  dispute' vexes  him,  and  he  opens  the  succeedii^  canto  with 
mild  remonstrmnces,  which  at  lengdi  rise  into  anger. 

Amor,  tu  mi  vien  tanto  per  Ife  mani 
Che  forz*  ^  che  qualcana  io  te  ne  dia  ; 
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Ch'  io  ti  riprenda  de'  tuoi  modi  struit 
'    Delia  tua  maladetta  ^elosia 

Fai  combatler  insieme  due  Cristiani-^ 

D'  «n  paesei  d^  nn  sangue^  anii  fratelli. 

» 

fielosi)  tciocchi,  pani,  apiritati  1 
'  Berm  frequently  displays  much  severity  and  bitteraess  in  his  in* 
ipectiires ;  not  that  he  was  fond  of  satire^  but  he  would  not  dissen»* 
bit  his  indignation  at  the  crimes  of  the  great,  nor  repress  his 
pi^for  the  wretched.  He  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  plundering 
of  Rome  by  the  troops  of  Charles  V« 

Si  come  in  molti  laoghi  vider  questi 

Occhi  infelici  miei  per  pena  loro— 

Hno  alle  ossa  sepolte  fur  molesti 

Gli  scellerati  per  trovar  tesoro. 

We  could  have  wished  to  transcribe  the  excwrsus  in  which  be 
describes  this  event;  bikt  most  of  the  editions  of  B^rni,  even  of 
diose  which  appeared  in  his  life-time,  have  been  sadly  trorrupted 
by  the  ignorance  of  their  printers  or  the  learning  of  their  editors: 
those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  correct  edition  of 
him,  will  find  the  passage  in  question  at  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth Canto.  We  have  been  forced  to  quote  (heavenknows  how !) 
from  memory* 

^  We  have  attempted  to  illiistrate  and  analyse  ifour  of  the  prin- 
dpal  classes  of  Italian  narrative  poetry,  viz.  the  satirical,  the 
burlesque,  the  heroic-comic,  and  the  romantic.  The  heroic  alone 
remains  to  be  i^oticed*  The  Unes  of  dem^cation  betwe^  dbese 
classes  cannot  be  always  laid  down  widi  accuracy :  they  nm 
kto  each  other;  and  Italian  literature  possesses  many  narrative 

E>ems  of  great  leneth,  in  which  the  style  of  evel^  class  is  blended, 
ut  the  number  of  these  coinposiUons  is  terrific,  m^  they  have 
not  sufficient  celebrity  to  allow  us  to  force,  them  on  pi|r  readers. 
We  could  not  hope  to  excuse  the  unconscionable  length  of  this  arti- 
cle, but  by  observing  that  the  authors  on  whom  we  biive  written 
have  great  ctaiiRs  opon  the  uttenticm  of  posteri^;  and  we  shall 
therefcure  not  fear  to  enlarge  on  the  literary  character  of  ihat  tran- 
scendent writer  who  produced  the  principal  heroic  po^^m  of  Italy. 
A  nation  possessing  an  heroic  poem  worthy  of  Ihe  name  msy 
consider  tte  vfixk  as  its  chiefest  honour :  for  it  is  the  prowtest 
iflbrt  of  the  noblest  %»lties  ^  man. 

The  narrative  of  tm  heroic  poem  should  be  placed  in  isn  ert 
comprehencfing  Uioae  evients  in  die  early  hbtory  of  a  narioi^ 
which  are  most  capable  of  being  aggrandized  and  embeftisbed  ia 
poetical  narration,  without  concealing  th^  h^istorical  substratum. 
It  should  introduce  |he  exploits  of  the  ancimt  heroes  of  thp  people, 
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so  totd  as  to  excite  out*  wonder^  without  placing  them  above  our 
Oomprehensiony  or  beyond  our  powers  of  imitation.  The  period 
thus  ^selected  should  also  precede  the  age  of  literary  civilization :  for 
if  it  abounds  in  sound  philosophers  and  sober  historians,  if  it  can 
be  seen  too  distinctly  and  understood  too  accurately,  the  ima- 
gination of  rtie  reader  will  refuse  the  fictions  of  the  poet.  On 
the  contrary,  when  the  bard  has  the  good  fortune  to  flourish  in 
an  era  anterior  to  the  diffusion  of  letters,  he  is  the  only  pharos 
which  can  ^uide  us  through  the  darkness  of  antiquity,  the  pnly 
oracle  which  can  be  consulted  by  posterity.  A  single  verse  of 
Homer  settled  the  dissensions  which  arose  between  the  states  of 
Greece,  respecting  their  possessions.  The  isle  of  Salamis  was 
adjudged  to  the  Athenians  solely  on  the  authority  of  a  line  in 
the  Iliad.*  This  deference  was  neither  misplaced  nor  extra- 
vagant: for  this  was  not  one  of  the  facts  which  required  the 
admixture  of  poetical  fiction.  Thucydides  acknowledged  that 
tieither  he  nor  any  other  Grecian  historian  could  trace  the 
history  of  the  Greeks  two  centuries  preceding  the  age  of  Solon. 
But  the  poets  of  that  dark  age,  when  history  was  silent,  had 
already  sung  the  confederacy  which  armed  the  Greeks  against 
the  power  of  Asia;  and  immortalized  the  boldness  of  the  navi- 
gators of  the  Argonautic  expedition.  These  enterprizes  produced 
a  total  revolution  in  the  state  of  society,  both  in  Grieece  and  in 
Asia;  and  if  they  did  not  give  rise  to  such  a  stream  of  successive 
events  as  flowed  from  the  Crusades  in  the  middle  ages,  yet  they 
gave  the  same  powerful  impulse  to  entire  nations ;  they  afibrded 
to  the  brave  the  same  opportunities  of  encountering  danger  and 
Naming  renown;  and  they  furnished  the  poet  with  a  subject  at 
once  combining  religious  feeling,  and  historical  recollections,  and 
itotional  glory. 

-  Milton  once  intended  to  become  the  bard  of  Arthur  and  the 
Round  Table. 

Si  qiiando  indigenas  revocabo  in  carmina  reges, 
ARTCauMQUE  etiam  sub  terris  bella  moventem, 
Aut  dicam  Invictae  sociali  foedete  Mensae 
Magnanimos  faeroas. 

In  his  youth,  Tasso  also  planned  several  romantic  poems.  ,  But 
riiese  great  men  , would  not  condescend  to  please  alone ;  they 
wished  to  become  truly  useful  to  their  conteipporaries.  Romantic 
poetry  had  also  begun  to  lose  its  freshness  in  Italy,  nor  were  new 
romances  acceptable  to  the  public.  The  Amadis  of  Bernardo 
TasSo  (the. father  of  Torquato)  is  excellent  as  far  as  an  inexhaus- 
.*^  '  ■ — ■ 
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tible  profusion  of  the  beauties  of  diction  and  Ters^cation  can 
confer  excellence ;    but  Amadis  could  not  support  faimself  ki 
the  presence  of  Orlando;   and  the  attempts  of  other  contem- 
porary poets  met  with  the  same  fate.     An  heroic  poem  vras 
earnestly  desired  by  the  Italian  litterati ;  but  the  poets  were  dis- 
couraged by  the  miserable  failure  of  Trissino.    Tasso  bad  suffi- 
cient confidence  in  his  own  strength  to  attempt  the  task;   and 
the  glory  of  completing  it.    The  choice  of  his  subject  constitutes 
one  of  the  principal  merits  of  the  poem.     Europe  has  no  era  in 
her  history  equal  in  importance  to  the  age  of  the  Crusades.      Had 
it  not  been  for  these  holy  wars,  the  human  race  would,  perhaps^ 
even  now  have  been  degraded  to  the  lowest  depth  of  slavery  and 
barbarity.     Besides  the  moral  dignity  of  these  events,  the  history 
of  the  delivery  of  Hierosolyma  had  then  a  pregnant  political  appli- 
cation.    Christendom  was  awed  by  the  power  of  the  Ottomans ;  and 
in  the  age  of  ourpoet,  between  the  years  1529- 1592,  the  countless 
myriads  of  the  Turkish  armies  had  appeared  before  the  ramparts 
of  Vienna  in  four  successive  invasions.    The  sovereigns  of  Europe 
were  not  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  common  danger ;  for,  as 
usual,  each  was  absorbed  by  his  own  affairs.    Yet  religion  still  gave 
a  powerful  impulse  to  the  human  mind ;  and  leagues  had  been  ne- 
gociated  for  die  purpose  of  expelling  the  Mussulmen  from  the 
empire  of  Constantine.    Tasso  cherished  a  solemn  and  mystic 
veneration  for  the  Christian  faith.    A  spirit  of  tranquil  dignity 
emanated  from  hb  religious  feelings,  and  was  transfused  into  his 
poem.    If  he  had  lived  in  our  days,  he  must  have  sought  another 
theme.   Perhaps  he  would  have  found  none*   Writers,  upon  whose 
heads  the  double  flames  of  religious  and  poetical  enthusiasm  have 
descended,  demand  a  race  of  readers  with  whom  they  can  assimilate, 
readers  who  exist  in  the  medium  of  religious  contemplation,  whose 
hearts  and  souls  are  embued  and  preoccupied  with  devotional 
thoughts.    It  is  said  that  we  are  more  enlightened  :  the  truth  is, 
that  we  are  only  more  perplexed.     Reason  has  reduced  dogmatism 
of  belief  into  philosophical  probability.    In  the  age  of  Milton, 
the  subject  of  the  Paradise  Lost  interested  not  only  the  English 
nation,  to  whom  religious  tenets  were  the  sources  of  revolution, 
but,  all  mankind.     Had  the  Messiad  of  Klopstock  appeared  during 
the  Thirty  Years  war,  whilst  the  heroes  of  Sweden  were  defending 
liberty  and  the  gospel  against  Austria  and  the  Jesuits,  perhaps  that 
poem  would  have  found  the  world  much  more  anxious  in  recom- 
mending it  to  posterity.     Writers  who  endeavour  to  give  an  im- 
pulse to  a  nation  must  win  their  way  by  appearing,  in  the  first 
place,  to  conform  to  the  passions  and  prejudices,  and  opinions^ 
whether  religious  or  political,  of  their  contemporaries^ 
Tasso  could  uQt  deliver  historical  truth  through  the  medium  of 
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^      poetry^  like  Horner^  because  be  lived  in  a  cultivated  age.    Neither 
2      could  he  raise  a  fabric  of  illusion  like  Virgil,  who  founded  his  poem 
,       upon  historical  traditions,  known  to  be  fables  by  his  contempora- 
2       ries*     But  he  took  the  plot,  and  selected  the  personages  of  the 
,      Gerusalemme  Liberata  from  authentic  monuments,  availing  himself 
nevertheless  of  their  sources  with  the  licence  which  must  always 
^      be  allowed  to  a  poet.    The  crusades  have  been  described   by 
,      contemporary  writers  who  witnessed  the  events  which  they  record.. 
I      Modern  historians  have  turned  their  works  to  good  account;  but 
I      in  the  time  of  Tasso  they  were  unknown,  or  at  least  forgotten. 
Hence  he  drew  all  his  details  from  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos : 
there  he  found  the  topography  of  his  fields  of  battle,  and  the  names 
and  exploits  of  his  heroes.     These  monkish  records  taught  hkn  the 
customs  of  the  Turks,  the  policy  of  the  Grecian  emperors,  and  the 
military  discipline  of  the  Christian  besiegers.of  Jerusalem.     If  we 
read  the  chronicles  published  by  Muratori,  we  certainly  gather  more 
correct  information  than  is  furnished  by  the  poem  of  Tasso,  and  we 
gain  a  truer,  yet  a  more  afflicting,  knowledge  of  humim  nature. 
But  Tasso  is  the  first  who  dispelled  the  shades  which  covered  the 
holy  war.     His  tale  is  true  in  its  essential  parts ;  and  if  he  de- 
vmted  from  the  plain  path  of  history,  it  was  with  the  intent  of  ex- 
citing posterity  to  emulate  the  virtues  which  adorned*  their  an- 
cestors.   Therefore  he  invokes  the  muse,  who,  crowned  not  with 
the  perishable  laurels  of  Helicon,  but  with  eternal  radiance,  is 
throned  above,  and  implores  her  pardon  for  the  ornaments  which 
he  has  woven  into  the  web  of  truth. 

O  Musa,  tu  che  di  caduehi  allori 
Non  circondi  la  fronte  in  Elicona 
Ma  lassil  in  cielo  fra'  beati  cori 
Hai  di  stelle  immortaH  aurea  coronn, 
Tm  spjr^  al  petto  mio  ce)esti  ardori, 
Tu  risc^iara  il  mjo  canto,  ^  tu  perdona, 
Se  intessp  frpgi  al  ver. 

Homer  displays  the  same  attachment  to  historical  tradition ; 
and  he  ^%U)h  the  omnipotence  and  wisdom  of  the  immortals  by  a 
comparison  with  the  ignorance  and  weakness  of  mankind.  His 
invocation  is  sublime,    Pope  h9s  tamed  it  by  bis  luxuriancy* 

^  Say,  virgins,  seated  round  the  throne  divine, 
Allrknowing  goddesses,  immortal  nine. 
Since  earth  s  wide  regions,  heaven's  unmeasured  height, 
And  hell's  abyss,  hide  nothing  from  your  sight, 
We  wretched  mortals,  lost  in  doubts  below, 
But  guess  by  rumour,  and  but  boast  we  know.' 

When  such  invocations  were  poiered  forth  by  Homer  and  Tasso, 
their  verses  were  as  sacred  to  their  contemporaries  as  the  orisons 
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of  the  priest  at  the  altar.  Homer  and  Tasso^  like  Dante  and 
Milton,  did  not  consider  poetry  as  mere  amuaemeBt,  nor  ^aA  thej 
seek  alone  to  entertab  an  idle  reader  $  they  wrote  with  heartfelt 
warmth  and  dignity  on  subjects  which  they  considered  to.  be 
sublime  and  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  important  tp  the  world. 

Romantic  poetry  is  separated  from  heroic  poetry  by  a  boun- 
dary so  definite  and  so  clearly  marked,  that  it  is  strange  the  distinc- 
tion should  hitherto  have  escaped  observation.  Entertainment  alone 
is  the  object. of  the  poet  of  romance;  he  endeavours  to  inflame 
the  imagination  by  an  endless  succesuon  of  diversified  adyentures 
and  fairy  visions.  VYhile  the  heroic  poet  strives  to  enooble  our  in- 
tellect ;  he  labours  to  afford  instruction,  by  compelling  us  to  listen 
with  breathless  attention  to  a  narrative  of  which  the  substratum  is 
historical  truth;  and  in  which  he  details  events  of  such  magnitude, 
that  they  must  ever  excite  the  curiosity  of  posterity.  Thoogh  ages 
have  rolled  away,  the  topographer  still  studies  the  situation  of  the 
towns  which  fitted  out  the  navy  of  Agamemnon.  We  plan  the 
Grecian  camp,  and  measure  the  site  of  Troy,  and  ascend  the  se- 

Sulchral  mounds  which  cover  the  ashes  of  the  besieging  warriors. 
Few  nations  may  people  the  civilized  world,  new  doctrines  may  be 
held,  new  languages  may  be  spoken,  and  yet  the  pilgrim  will  be 

Elided  by 'Tasso  to  the  rock  from  whence  the  very  ruins  of  Jemsa^ 
iti  may  have  disappeared.  Tasso  did  not  err  against  poetical  pro- 
bability by  introducing  magic  and  enchantments,  and  sprites  and 
demons ;  we  have  already  made  some  observations  on  these  sub- 
jects, which  prove  that  he  was  justified  in  adopting  the  creed  of 
popular  superstition.  We  must  not  indeed  judge  of  poetical 
machinery  according  to  our  present  belief,  but  according  to  the 
opinions  which  prevailed  when  the  poet  was  writing :  he  could 
not  foretell  either  our  credulity  or  our  incredulity. 

Whole  academies  have  been  leagued  in  conspiracy  against 
Tasso.  His  laurels  have  been  nibbled  by  critics,  who,  strange 
to  saj,  united  the  discordant  characters  of  pedants,  poets,  and 
courtiers :  and  foreigners  of  unquestionable  talent,  forgetting 
the  respect  which  was  due  to  their  own  celebrity,  have  sat  in 
judgment  on  a  poem  which  they  could  not  read.  This  perhaps 
may  be  considered  as  a  venial  offence :  but  they  have  wantonly 
stigmatized  the  reputation  of  the  author  for  the  poor  pleasure 
of  saying*  a  good  thing.    Sometimes  Tasso  has  been  censured 

because 


•  '  A  lucky  word  in  a  ver«e,  which  souncU  well  and  every  bodj  gets  by  heart,  goes 
farther  than  a  volume  of  just  criOcism.  The  exact  but  cold  Boileao  happened  to  saj 
soinctliing  of  the  clinquant  of  Tasso,  and  the  magic  of  this  word,  lik^  the  report  of  As- 
tolfo'i  horn  hi  Aiiosto,  overturned  at  once  the  solid  well-built  reputation  of  Italian 
poctiy.  It  is  not  so  amazipR  that  this  potent  word  should  do  the  bus'uiess  in  France  j  it 
put  Ui  into  a  fright  on  this  side  of  the  w*ter.    Mr.  Addison,  who  gave  the  law  in  taste 
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because  he  copied  fewer  classical  passages  than  Ariosto ;  some- 
thnes  he  has  been  blamed  as  loudty  on  account  of  his  frequent 
imitations^  Perhaps  he  does  occasionally  appear  to  be  too  close 
an  imitator  of  detached  passages  from  the  andents :  his  copies 
preserve  the  severity  of  the  ormnals ;  but  if  he  cannot  equa} 
Homer,  be  is  often  superior  to  VirgiL  According  to  the  just  ob-> 
servation  of  Mr.  Payne  Knkht,  the  simile  of  the  nightingale  lamentr 
ing  her  young  ones,  which  Virgil  introduced  in  the  Georgics,  anil 
which  he  borrowed  from  the  Odyssey,  is  not  borrowed  from  na- 
ture. Tasso  has  graced  it  with  an  expression  which  comes  hom^i 
to  the  human  heart. 

Lei  nel  partir,  lei  nel  tornar  del  sole 

Chiama  con  voce  mesta  e  prega  e  plora } 

Come  usi^nuol  cui  villan  duro  inycne 

D^t  nido  1  figli  non  pennuti  ancora ; 

Che  in  miserabil  canto  afflitte  e  sole 

Piange  le  notti,  e  n'empie  i  boschi  e  T  6ra. 

Alfin  co^  1  noovo  di  rinchiude  alquaato 

I  lami ;  e  il  sonno  in  lor  serpe  fra  il  pianto^  . 
Tasso  was  iated  to  be  exposed  to  contradictory  censures.  He 
was  persecuted  by  the  admirers  of  Ariosto,  because  the  Gerusa* 
kmme  Liberata  was  unlike  the  Orlando  Furioso.  On  the  othei' 
liand,  the  cold  scholastic  critics  of  Italy  were  equally  anxious  t<^ 
depreciate  the  merits  of  a  poem,  whose  author  had  not  chosen  to 
become  a  slavish  imitator  of  the  plan  of  classical  epics,  Hoiner 
and  Virgil,  their  exclusive  standards.  Nationid  prejudices  also* 
came  into  play  against  him.  He  wrote  at  Ferrara,  surrounded  bj 
die  friends  and  disciples  of  Ariosto,  and  there  he  was  a  stranger. 
The  Florentines  were  equally  ungenerous ;  they  tried  to  blast  the 
'fimne  of  Tasso,  because  his  native  soil  was  not  on  the  banks  of 
Amo ;  and  because  he  had  committed  another  grievous  i^in  in  their 
estimation :  he  would  not  submit  to  die  rule  of  those  far  famed 
triflers,  the  Delia  Cruscan  academicians.  The  authority  of  this 
larfapnical  oligarchy  arose  about  thirty  years  after  the  death  of 
Ariosto.  The  Florentines,  who  could  no  longer  occupy  diem- 
•ekes  with  their  political  independence,  which  they  had  lost, 
fbond  Serious  employment  in  the  discussion  of  grammatical  ques- 
tions. Even  the  noble-minded  Galileo  could  not  resist  the  con- 
tagion, but  shared  in  the  petty  illiberality  of  his  countrymen,  and 
imbibed  all  the  pedantry  of  the  Tuscan  sciolists.  It  had  been  long 
known,  from  the  correspondence  of  Galileo,  that  he  had  drawn  a 
p»Fal|d  between  Tasso  and  Ariosto;  the  work,  however,  was  not 
poblisbed  tUl  within  the  last  twenty  years,  when  Serassi  discovered 

here,  took  it  qp  and  sent  it  about  the  kingdom  in  bis  polite  and  popular  esia^ys.  It 
became  a  sort  of  watchword  amongst  his  critics  here ;  and  on  thie  sudden,  nothmg  was 
heard  oil  ^  sides  but  the  olinqnant  of  Tuso.'--Pr«  HitrdV  Remarks  on  the  Fairy 
Quefn. 
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it  in  a  Roman  library.    It  b  imperfect,  and  we  su$pect  that  parti 
have  been  suppressed  by  the  editor,  the  enthusiastic  biographer  of 
Tasso.     Galileo  owed  the  richness,  the  purity,  and  the  luminous 
evidence  of  his  prose  to  his  constant  study  of  poetry ;  but  he  has 
anatomised  the  ornate  diction  of  the  Gerusaleninie  with  sternness 
tond  severity ;  and  certainly,  in  st^Ie  and  language,  the  poem  can- 
not be  thought  equal  to  the  Orlando  Furioso.     Galileo  com- 
{>ares  passages  taken   from  Tasso   and  Ariosto,  which   describe 
he  same  oQects,  and  where  the  heroes  are  placed  in  equivalent 
situations,    lliis  process  ensures  a  triumph  tQ  Ariosto,    for   be 
Aever  scrupled  to  sacrifice  the  harmony  of  his  entire   poem  to 
its  scattered  beauties;  whilst  Tasso  always  endeavoured  to  keep 
the  details  in  due  subordination  to  his  general  plan.  Tasso,  accorci- 
ing  to  Galileo,  ekes   out  his  stanzas   by  dovetailing  them  with 
intarsiature  (or  inlaid  work).    This  is  true ;  but  it  is  a  fault  which 
Tasso  shares  in  common,  not  only  with  Ariosto,  but  with  all  other 
M^riters  of  rhyme— shall  w^  say  in  commpp  v^ith  all  other  writers  of 
poetry?     The  Greek  and  Latin  poets  were  not  condemned  to 
write  in  rhyme.     They  were  extremely  anxious  to  preserve  the 
sivjjplex  dumtaxat  et  unum  in  all  their  images  and  phra9e$ ;  yet 
tliey  were  frequently  compelled  to  havfs  recpprs^  to  mosflic.    It 
ipany  of  the  hexameters  of  Virgil  come  down  to  U3  as  heBii9tiofas, 

ie  left  them  so  on  account  (>f  his  dread  pf  intarsiatnra.  And 
lorace,  in  defiance  of  his  own  maxim,  has  only  composed,  bis 
qdes  by  piecing  then^,  though  with  infinite  skill  and  workman- 
ship. Galileo  forgets  these  exampli^.  His  criUcisin.iB  in- 
contestable as  an  abstract  tr^th ;  but  he  applies  it  to  Tasso  with 
dogr^atiqal  harshness.  Frieq^uently  his  criticisms  are  notliing  but 
paltry  sophisms  uttered  in  abusive  language.  Galileo  was  the 
least  envious  and  the  most  benevolent  of  men;  a  genius  to  whom. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  acknowledges  many  obligations,  and  who,  both 
^s  a  writer  and  a.  philosopher^  is  ranked  by  Hume  above  Lord 
Bacon :  hot  he  affords  another  proof  that  t)ie  human  mind  is  ele- 
vated or  degracjed  by  tbe  task  on  which  it  is  employed,  and  by  its 
passions  and  feejiuss. 

Innumerable  volumes  of  affected  criticism  have  been  produced 
by  the  literary. factions,  which  in  Italy  are  yet  called  by  the 
names  of  Ariostisti.  and  Tassisti.  The  former^  :like  Galileo, 
marshal  phrases  against  phrases ;  the  latter .  expound  the  pre- 
cepts of  Aristotle  and  Horace  in  favour  of  the  Gertisalemme. 
Tasso  intended  to  confine  his  .career  within  a  definite  bound.  He 
i^ever  allows  himself  to  deviate  from  the  main  path,  save  only  on 
those  occasions  when  he  can  justify  his  deviations  t^  their  fitness. 
He  measures  his  strength  so  as  to  reach  the  goal  without  fatigue, 
and  he  becomes  more  rapid  whiht  he  advances.  In  the  first  cantos 
of  bis  Geru^alemme,  we  are  guided  by  the  poet;  in  the  next^eries 
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Mf^  are  invited  to  prpceed;  and  in  the  la$t  w«:  ^f^  absolutely  hurried 
on  with  delight  Vfk&k  the  Geriisalemine  has  bi^h  once  perused 
^vitb  attention,  it  is  presented  to  the  mind  like  a  Grecian  temple, 
of  which  the  entire  can  be  contemplated  in  a  single  glance.  Ad* 
jditional  study  is  not  required  to  further  pqr  comprehension,  but 
|t  will  convince  us  that  the  artist  gave  proportion  to  his  fjetails  by 
inaturing  his  genius  with  thought  and  reflection.  When  the  sub-p 
ject  is  luxuriant,  and  Tasso  feels  that  hid  imagination  becomes  too 
exalted  by  the  theme,  he  instantly  restrains  his  fancy.  We  see  him 
in  the  car,  the  steeds  ^  have  quenched  th^  thirst  with  the  fount  of 
Hippocrene,  they  are  fed  with  flame  and  air,  and  their  harness  is  the 
gift  of  the  sun ;  but  at  the  instant  that  they  are  dashing  along  the 
^kies  he  reins  them  in/ 

Presetite  odi  ii  nitritp 
De'  corsieri  Dircei ;  bench felppocrene 
Li  di89etasse,  e  li  pascea  dell'  aare 
£olo,  e  prenunzia  un'  aquila  volava, 
£  de-  suoi  freni  gli  adornava  il  Sole  ^ 
Pur  que'  vaganti  alipe^i  ci  contenne. 

^  ^asso  is  delicate  and  even  scrupulous;  he  avoids  all  objects 
but  those  which  are  intrinsically  beautiful,  and  whose  grandeur  is 
incontrovertible.  The  description  of  the  gardens  of  Armida  has 
been  successfully  translated  and  ampKfied  by  Spenser;  and  the 
[English  poet  has  shewn  that  ah  admirable  effect  may  be  produced 
by  freedom  of  fancy  and  unstudied  irregularity.  But  in  whatever 
manner  the  descriptions  of  Tasso  are  imitated,  they  preserve  their 
prinftitiye  beauty.  He  had  not  only  selected  and  arranged  his  mate- 
mis,  but  he  had  settled  the  place  which  each  was  to  occupy. 
Before  be  wrote  a  line,  he  bad  the  poem,  complete  and  finished  in  * 
his  mffid,  like  Michael  Angelo,  who  saw  the  statue  m  the  block  of 
marble  lying  before  him.  Gompare  Rodomonte  and  Orlando 
with  Sdin^in  and  Tancred^  and  the  heroes  of  romantic  chivalry 
appear  gigantic ;  but  they  are  beings  M'hom  other  mortals  camiot 
emulate,  and  as  soon  as  our  astoni^ment  ceases,  our  admiration  is 
checked.  But  we  think  longer  on  the  warriors  of  Tasso,  because 
their  characters  are  more  within  compass*  Argante  is  an  undaunted 
fi^^rtisan :  the  love  of  glory  and  hatred  of  the  Christian  name  are 
bis  only  passions ;  his  virtues  are  barbarian  pride  and  candour. 
But  he  does  not  attack  an  entire  army  single-handed,  like  a  hero 
of  romance;  on  the  contrary,  he  prepares  himself  for  his  enter- 
prizes  with  the  wary  caution  of  an  experienced  leader.  After  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem^  he  enters  a  valley  where  be  meets  Tancredi, 
to  .finish  the  mortal  combat. 

Qui  si  fermano  entrambi :  e  pur  sospeso 
Vulgeasi  Ar^nte  a  la  cittade  afflitta^ 

.  .  Vede  Tancredi  che  il  pagan  difeso 
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Non  h  di  scudOy  e  il  f  no  lontano  ei  sitta* 
Poseia  lai  dice :  Or  qual  pensier  t*  m  pieso  I 
Pensi  che  giunta  %  T  ofa  toa  prncrittaf 
Se  antividendo  ci6  timido  atai, 
£  il  tuo  timore  iQtempestivo  omai, 

Penso  (risponde)  a  la  Qii^  del  Begno 
Di  Giudea,  antichissima  regiiia 
Che  vinta  or  cade !  e  indamo  esser  908tegno 
lo  procurai  de  la  fatal  ruina. 

SoUman  defends  himself  to  the  last  with  dignily  and  self-devotion. 
He  is  fearless  in  adversity :  his  dominions  are  conquered,  bat  he 
will  yet  try  to  defend  the  religion  of  his  forefathers,  and  to  avei^. 
the  faithful  soldiers  who  perished  before  him  in  the  field  of  battle. 
Tasso  describes  him  alone  and  wound^.  He  h^s  no  hope  but  in 
his  sword,  and  no  consolation  but  in  the  necoUection  of  his  glory. 
He  |oes  up  in  secret  towards  Jerusalem  and  treads  upon  the  corpses 
of  his  friends. 

Si  f%  negli  occhi  allor  torbido,  e  scuro, 
£"  di  doglia  il  Soldano  il  volte  sparse : 
Ahi  con  quanto  dispregio  ivi  le  degne 
Mir^  giacer  sue  |iit  temute  insegne. 

£  scorrer  lieti  i  Fraachi ;  e  i  petti,  e  i  volti 
Spesso  calcar  de'  suoi  pid  noti  amici, 
F  con  fa3to  superbo  agl'  insepolti 
H  anne  spogliate  e  gli  abiei  infelici ; 

Sospird  dal  profondo. 

In  the  chronicles  and  legends  of  the  middle  ages  Goffredo  a|^. 
pears  as  a  saints  Tasso  has  availed  himself  of  this  attribute,  and 
•created  a  religious  hero:  Jivy  and  Plutarch  give  die  oudines  of 
this  character  ;  but  no  poet^  not  even  Vu"^,  has  ever  delineated 
it  with  equal  grandeur.  Godfrey  is  invested  with  all  the  noble 
qualities  which  are  worthy  of  the  leader  of  the  chivalry  of  Christ 
tendom.  He  solicits  not  the  authority  which  his  CeUow-war* 
riors  are  eager  to  bestow ;  and  he  rules  but  to  guide  them  onwards 
in  the  {>atb  of  pure  and  virtuous  honopr.  Wise  in  the  camp  and 
valiant  in  the  neld,  his  eager  yet  prudent  courage  is  excited  not 
for  the  sake  of  victory,  but  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  tow.  The' 
glare  oS  military  glory  does  not  delude  him,  whiUt  he  combats  to 
deliver  the  sacred  tomb :  and  amidst  the  turmoil  of  human  passions 
and  the  bloodshed  of  incessant  warfare,  nought  can  disturb  the- 
sacred  calmness  of  his  mind,  still  wrapt  ki  holy^  contemplation. 
The  real  Rinaldo  of  history  was  a  knight>  Imt  not  of  ^  high  em- 
prise,' allied  to  the  family  of  Este,  who  is  said  to  havefoi^t  in 
the  holy  wars.  Tasso  rescued  him  from  obUviPPU  Sinaldo  was 
to  become  the  fated  hero  of  the  Gerusalemme^  and  yet  Tasso  has 
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failed  to  sustain  bim  in  the  epop^e^  Rimildo  camtw^M  the  cha- 
racters of  Achilles  and  Ruggiero.  We  cunnot  participate' in  the 
partiality  which  the  poet  bears  towards  him,  and  we.see  too  clearly 
the  endeavours  which  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  .exalting  him. 
Loyalty  towards  the  princes  of  Ferrara  did  not  ensure  their  grati- 
tude. The  grandfadter  and  the  uncle  would  not  even  thank 
Ariosto  for  his  prophecies  and  praises ;  and  the  grandchildren  re- 
paid Tasso  by  disgrace,  poverty,  and  the  dungeon.  Tancred  be- 
came the  effective  hero  of  the  Gerusalemme.  Tasso  wished  to' 
reproduce  the  image  of  a  true  knight  of  ancient  Italy,  and 
he  found  the  original  of  the  portrait  in  his  own  heart.  The 
scene  of  a  lover  who  kills  his  beloved  could  not  be  devoid  of 
interest,  but  the  event  is  developed  with  unequalled  dignity  and 
pathos ;  noi^  could  it  have  been  described  thus  but  by  one  possess* 
nig  Tasso's  elevated  mind,  and  one  who  had  grieved  like  him. 
His  heroines  are  rather  seducing  than  affecting,  and  he  has  depicted^ 
them  rather  from  foncy  than  from  the  life.  Erminia  is  perhaps  a 
solitary  exception.  In  fact,  Tasso,  whose  morals  were  singularly 
pure,  had  only  a  visionary  acquaintance  with  womankind :  in  his 
imagination,  the  woman  whom  he  loved  became  a  deity.  Ariosto^ 
who  had  more  experience,  knew  the  nature  of  women  a  great  deal, 
better.  Hence  in  the  Orlando  Furioso  all  the  female  diaracters  are 
commanded  by  their  passions.  Love  exalts  them  into  virtue ;  scorn 
impels  them  to  vice,  and  in  either  case  they  proceed  to  extremes; 
yet  they  are  consistent  in  extravagance  and  impetuosity.  But  in 
the  Gerusalemme,  the  tricking  jilt  Armida  loves  most  violently  and 
most  sentimentally.  The  virtuous  Sofronia  has  no  heart  t  when 
she  is  placed  vrith  Olindo  on  the  fatal  pile  which  is  to  consume; 
both,  she  will  not  console  him  by  confessing  that  she  loves  him* 
Clorinda,  Mrho  is  susceptible  of  no  passion  except  the  love  of  mili-; 
tary  fame,  is  represented  as  inspiring  the  most  tender  affection. 
Yet  the  genius  of  Tasso  triumphs  over  his  conceptions.  Th6 
death  of  Clorinda  is  deeply  pathetic ;  and  the  pastoral  tenderness  of 
Erminia  awakens  all  our  sympathies :  she  becomes  the  prisoner  of 
Tancred,  and  she  loves  him.  He,  generously,  as  he  supposes^  re- 
fuses to  retain  the  orphan  princess  in  captivity,  and  she  returns  to' 
Jerusalem  where  she  finds  no  friend  but  King  Akdin,  who  had 
been  in  alliance  with  her  father.  When  she  hears  that  Tancred  has 
received  a  dangerous  wound,  she  leaves  the  city  in  the  dead  of  the 
night.  In  exploring,  h^r  way,  she  stops  on  a  hill  which  overlooks 
the  encampment  of  the  Italian  army,  and  the  moon  is  shining  on 
the  tents. 

Poi  rimirando  il  campo,  ella  dicea : 
O  belle  agli  occbi  miei,  teode  Latine, 
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Aura  spirsL  i%  vol  che  mi  ricrea 
£  mt  cofiforta  pur  cbe  mi  avvicine ! 


Raccogliete  m^  dunque^  e  in  voi  si  trove 

.Quella  piet&  jche  mi  promise  Amore ; 

£  ch'io  gi&  vidi  prigioniera  altrove 

Nel  mansi^eto  mio  dolce  signore/* 
The  Aminta  of  Tasso  possesses  an  indescribable  charm.  Its 
delicacy  and  pathos  proceeded  from  bis  inmost  souL  Ouarinibas 
given  a  li^Iy  and  amplified  imitation  of  this  pastoral  in  his  well 
known  PaUor  Fido :  com*mon  readers  are  better  pleased  with  the 
icop^  than  with  the  original ;  but  all  competent  judges  (even  in- 
cluding Tasso's  Italian  critics)  value  the  Aminta  as  a  matchless 
specimen  of  Italian  poetry*  We  must  except  an  English  critici 
who  considered  the  Aminta  as  trash ;  but  this  learned  gentleman 
dealt  his  contempt  with  wonderful  impartiality,  for  be  despised 
Milton's  Lycidas  and  the  Od.es  of  Gray  and  Pindar^  Such  sen- 
tences are  usually  pronoujoced  with  oracular  gravity ;  and,  like  all 
oracles,  they  ^e  venerated  by  h^If  their  hearers,  and  laughed  at  by 
the  other  half.  The  sonnets  of  Tasso  are  only  inferior  to  those  of 
Petrarch;  and  hi?  odes  deserve  much  more  attention  than  has 
hitherto  been  b,e.s^owed  ppop  them*  Two  pf  them  are  singularly 
ajBGsctiog.  He  addressed  onp  to  the  Princesses  of  Ferrara,  from 
hi^  prison.  He  began  the  other  when  he  fied  without  hope,  and 
without  a  friend,  nor  had  ever  tiie  courage  to  terminate,  the  ftag- 
mentf 

Tasso  conaposed  many  philosophical  essays,  several  of  which 
are  in  dialogue.  He  gave  this  form  to  his  disqiiisitionS  for  the 
purpose  of  testifying  his  admiration  of  Plato,  and  a^  in  con- 
formity to  the  literary  fashion  of  the  age.  In  these  argu- 
mentative productions,  bis  prose  is  florid  yet  majestic.  His  stjle 
is  qlear;  his  diction  is  pure;  his  thoughts  are  new  and  pro? 
found ;  and  his  mode  of  reasoning  is  close  and  logical.  ^  Tasso  is 
wortliy  of  being  placed  by  the  side  of  Dante  and  Milton.  Like 
them,  his  erudition  was  unbounded,  his  character  was  dignified; 

and  he  adhered  to  literature  in  despight  of  every  misfortune  which 

<   .  . 1 — . — — — " 

•      *  Beholding  then  the  carope  (qnoth  she)  O  faire 
And  castie-like  pavilions,  richly  wrought! 
From  you  how  sweet  me  thinketh  blowes  the  aire. 
How  comforts  it  my  heart,  ray  soul,  ray  thought  I 

Beoeiv^e  me  then,  and  let  roe  piercie  hn4fi. 
As  gentle  love  assureth'  me  I  shell. 
Among  you  had  I  entertainment  kindr, 

When  first  I  was  the  Prince  Tancredie*s  thrall.*  Fairfai* 

t  We  cannot  consult  the  lyrical  works  of  Tasso.     Tfie  first  ode  begins  '  0  fi^l^  ^ 
Reiiata;'  and  the  second  '0  gian  Padre  Appenino.' 
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can  afSict  human  nature.     Disease  and  poverty^i  and  Ae  maligniff 
of  his  persecutors,  all  tended  to  shorten  his  dajs.    He  died  at  the 
age  of  fifty-one.     If  we  were  not  assured  of  this  fact,  the  nufti W 
and  variety  of  his  writings  would  induce  us  to  suppose  that  he  had 
enjoyed  a  long  and  tranquil  life :  but  he  found  no  friend  and  no 
resource  except  his  pen.     His  feelings  were  too  intense,  and  his 
intellectual  labours  too  incessant.    He  knew  the  sorrows  which  he 
was  bringing  down  upon  his  own  head,  when  he  composed  the 
Amiota;   he  was  theo  in  his  thirtieth  year.     He  was  aware  that 
the   world  would  consider  him  as  a  madman.     ^Aye,'  said  he^ 
speaking  of  himself,  under  the  name  of  Tirsi,  ^  He  wanders  in  the 
"woods — he  is  distracted  because  his  heart  is  consumed  by  fire-— 
they  pity  him,  and  yet  they  laugh  at  him ;  but  if  they  laugh  at  bin 
actions,  they  will  nut  dare  to  ridicule  his  writings.'    In  his  letters 
to  his  friends,  he  repeats,  ^  solitude  is  my  most  dangerous  enemy/ 
Aleditating  upon  religion,  he  often  drew  inferences  which  terrified 
him,  and  then  Jie  would  hasten  to  the  Inquisitor  and  denouQce 
himself,  and  humbly  crave  absolution.    The  rank  of  his  mistress 
inspired  him  with  awe.    The  ideas  which  he  had  formed  respect- 
ing the  exalted  virtue  of  the  female  sex  were  unearthly  and  unna- 
tural; he  therefore  withered  away  beneath  the  influence  of  hope- 
less love ;  nor  did  he  find  a  remedy  either  in  experience  or  in 
despair.     Conscious  of  his  superior  excellence,  and  honestly  proud 
of  his  noble  birth,  he  was  inceftantly  fretted  and  galled  by  poverty 
and  dependance.     '  Pur  son  gentilbuomo,'  he  exclaims  with  sor- 
rowful indignation,  in  a  letter  written  after  he  had  been  villanously 
treated  by  the  orders  of  the  duke.     In  great  minds,  the  desire  of 
attaining  perfection  is  at  once  inherent  and  injurious ;  and  he  was 
always  wrestling  with  his  own  spirit.    Tasso  kept  up  a  voluminous 
correspondence  with  the* learned. of  his  age.     He  solicited  their 
advice;  and  in  these  communications  he  unguardedly  indicated 
inany  of  the  grounds  of  the  evil  judgments  which  were  afterwards 
passed  upon  his  poem.     He  would  not  submit  to  the  whims  and 
caprices  of  his  literary  contemporaries :  they  attacked  him  in  re- 
turn with  the  very  weapons  which  he  had  placed  in  their  hands ; 
and  not  confining  their  attacks  to  his  immortal  poem,  they  goaded 
him  to  the  quick.     In  all  things  he  was  too  unsuspicious  and  un- 
guarded ;  and  his  candour  was  repaid  by  malice  and  treachery. 
At  length,  in  his  old  age,  his  sufferings  convinced  him  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  caution,  and  then  he  became  more  unhappy  than  before; 
for  he  could  not  live  without  confidence  and  friendship.    Tasso 
never   learnt  to    sustain   contempt:   this  was  another  ceaseless 
source  of  misery  to  him.     He  dreaded  lest  his  passions  should  gain 
the  inastery ;  he  was  ever  anxipus  to  curb  his  impetuous  imagi- 
nation ;  and  he  cherished  a  fierce  and  devouring  flame  in  the  in- 
most 
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laost  raceties  of  his  soul*  Thus  also  the  6re  of  his  fancy  is  coo- 
ceutrated  in  lus  veins :  its  glow  is  not  always  visible^  and  jet  we 
fiBel  a  genial  unextinguishable  warmth. 

,  Tasso  thought  that  he  had  written  only  for  the  erudite.  He 
^d^ — and  they  were  earnestly  contesting  the  merits  of  his  pcem, 
and  they  yet  continue  the  wordy  war.  But  during  two  centuries 
the  verses  of  the  bard  of  Palestine  have  cheered  tb^  humble  toUf 
of  the  peasant  and  the  fisherman^  and  the  gondolier. 

Not  many  years  ago  we  met  a  gang  of  galley-slaves  near  Leg- 
hom^  who 

'  Chained  down  at  sea  beneath  the  bitter  thoog, 
To  the  hard  bench  and  heavy  oar  so  long/  Rogers. 

mere  returning  at  night-fall  from  their  labours.  They  were 
chained  two  and  two^  and  as  they  passed  slowly  along  the  shore, 
ttey  sang  the  Litany  with  sorrowful  devotion,  but  in  the  verses  in 
which  Tasso  has  clothed  the  prayer  of  praises  and  supplication 
ehaunted  by  the  army  of  the  Crusaders  when  proceeding  to  batde. 

K^  s'  udian  trombe  o  suoni  altri  feroci ; 
Ma  di  pietate,  e  d'  nmiltk  sol  voci : 

£  ne  suonan  le  valli  ime  e  profonde, 
E  gli  alti  colli,  e  te  spelonche  loro 
£  da  ben  mille  parti  £co  risponde; 
Si  chiaramente  replicar  s'  udia 
Or  di  Cristo  11  gran  nonie,  or  di  Maria. 

Sommessi  accent!,  e  tacite  parole^ 
^    Rotti  singulti,  e  fiebili  sospiri 

Delia  gente  che  in  un  s*  allegra  e  duole 
Fan  che  per  V  aria  un  mormorio  s'  aggiri/ 
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A  Supplement  to  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  with  upwards  of  two  hundred 
wood-cuts;  by  D.  Cresswell,  M.  A.    12mo.  10s.  6d. 

Logic,  from  the  German  of  Kant;  by  John  Richardson.     8vo.  9s. 

Grecian  Stories;  by  Maria  Hack.     l?mo.  6s. 

exercises  for  Greek  Verse ;  by  the  Rev.  Edmund  Squire.    8yo.  Ts. 

Introductory  Greek  Exercises  to  those  of  Dunbar,  Neilson,  and  others, 
arranged  under  models,  to  assist  the  Leariier;  by  Nath.  Howard.    12mo.  5s. 

Letters  from  a  Father  to  his  Son  on  Religious  Sentiment  and  Belief;  by  the 
Rev.  H.  G.  Whit^.    Fc.  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind ;  by  Dr.  Guillo.    88. 

Letters  of  Advice  from  a  Lady  .of  Distinction  (Lady  Spenser)  to  her  Niece' 
the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  shortly  after  her  marriage.     12mo.    6s. 

A  Critical  Examination  of  Cobbett's  English  Grammar,    Is.  6d. 

Lectures  to  Young  People,  and  an  Address  to  Parents;  by  T.  Morgan." 
Svo.  5s.  6d. 

The  First  Rules  of  Arithmetic,  for  tlie  use  of  Junior  Pupils;  by  J.  W. 
£dwards.    8vo.  2s. 

True  Stories  from  Ancient  History,  chronologically  arranged  from  the 
Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Death  of  Charlemagne.    3  vols.  ISmio.  Ts.  6d.^ 
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A  new  General  Atlas,  constructed  from  the  latest  authoritieB ;  by  A.  Arrow' 
9tnitb.    Royal  4to.  IL  16s. 

GEOLOGY. 

A  New  Geological  Atlas  of  England  and  Wales;  Part  I. containing  maps 
of  Kent,  Norfolk,  Wilts,  and  Sussex ;  by  W.  Smith,     ll.  Is. 

A  Critical  Examination  of  the  First  Principles  of  Geology,  in  a  Series  of 
Essays;  by  G.  B.  Greenough,  F.R.S.  F.L.S.    8vo.  9s^ 

A  Refutation  of  Prominent  Errors  in  the  Werneriaa  System  of  Geology; 
by  Joseph  Sutclifie,  A.  M*     8vo.     Is.  6d« 

filSTORT. 

Historic,  Military  and  Naval  Anecdotes  of  the  late  War,  and  also  of  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo.    4to.    101.  lOs. 

A  History  of  England  from  the  First  Invasion  by  the  Romans,  to  the  Acces- 
sion of  Henry  VIII. ;  by  the  Rev.  John  Lingard.    4to.  3  vols.     Si.  58. 

Annals  of  Scotland  from  105rto  1371;  to  which  are  added,  Tracts  relative 
to  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Scotland;  by  Sir  David  Dalrymple  of  Hailes, 
Bart,  third  edition,  3  vols.  8vo.     11.  lis.  6d. 

^  Historical  Dissertations  on  the  Lav^and  Practice  of  Great  Britain,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Scotland;  with  regard  to  the  Poor;  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Burns, one 
of  the  ministers  of  Paisley,  second  edition.     8vo.     12s. 

Histories  Scoticae  Nomenclatura  Latino-Vernacula,  or  Latino- Vernacular 
Nomenclature  of  Scottish  History ;  by  C.  Irvin.     Foolscap  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Naval  Chronology  of  Great  Britain ;  or  an  Historical  Account  of  Naval 
and  Maritime  Events;  by  J.  Ralfe.     Part  VII.  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

The  History  of  the  Jews ;  by  Hannah  Adams,  Boston,  America.     8vo.  12$. 

Memoirs  of  the  Embassy  of  the  Marshal  de  Bassompierre  to  the  Court  of 
England  in  1626,  with  Notes.     8vo.  9s.6d. 

The  History  of  Seyd  Sayd,  Sultan  of  Muscat,  with  an  account  of  the  coun- 
tries and  people  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulph,  particularly  of  the  Wafaa- 
bees;  by  Shaik  Mansun,  with  a  plan.     8vo.     12s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.     3  vols.  8vo.    11.  16s. 

Letters  on  History.     Part  I.     8vo.     5s. 

Letters  on  the  Events  which  have  passed  in  France  since  the  Restoratiop 
in  1815 ;  by  Helen  Maria  Williams.     8vo.     7s.  6d. 

Historical  Memoir  relating  to  the  Battle  of  Maida ;  fought  in  Calabria,  4th 
July  1806.     8vo.     2s. 

LAW. 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in 
Hilary  Term,  59  Geo.  IIL  1619;  by  R.  V.  Barncwall  and  E.  H.  Alderson. 
Vol.  11.  Part  II.  royal  8vo.  5s. 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber,  in  Trinity  Term,  57  Geo.  III.  1817;  by  George  Price.  Vol.  IV. 
PartlL  78.  6d. 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery, 
commencing  in  the  Sittings  before  Hilary  Term,  1818.  Vol.  I.  Part  II.  royal 
8vo.     7s. 

Reports  of  Cases,  principally  on  Practice  and  Pleading,  and  relating  to  the 
Office  of  Magistrates,  determined  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  Hilary 
Term,  59  Geo.  III.  1819;  by  J.  Chitty,  Esq.     8vo.     Vol.  L  Part  I.  7s.  6d. 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer;  by 
John  VVrightwick.     Vol.  I.  Part  IV.  royal  8vo.     2s. 

A  Digested  Index  to  the  Terra  Reports,  containing  all  the  points  of  law 
argued  and  determined  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and 
Exchequer,  during  the  Reign  of  George  IIL;  by  A.  Hammond.  2  vols.  ll.  18s. 
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A  Digest  of  the  CrimiDal  Statute  Law  of  England;  by  H.  N.  Tomlms^  Esq. 
P.  L.  rojal  8vo.     11.  Is.    . 

A  Complete  Collection  of  State  Trials  and  Proceedings  for  High  Trea- 
son,  and  other  Crimes,  from  1783  to  the  present  time;  by  J.  B.  Howell  and 
F.  J.  Howell.     Vol.  XXVI.  royal  Bvo.    ll.  lis.  6d. 

Cursory  Remarks  on  the  Legislative  Regulation  of  the  Insane,  with  obser- 
vations on  some  defects  in  the  present  system;  by  G.  N.  Burrows,  M.D.    3s. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Criminal  Law;  by  £.  Christian.     2s.  6d. 

Surrender  of  Copyhold  Property  considered;  by  F.  W.  Saunders.  8vo.  38.  6d» 

Esprit,  Origine  ec  Progrbs  des  Institutions  Judiciaires  des  principaux  Pays 
de  FEurope;  par  J.  D.  Meyer.    2  vols.  8vo.    ll,  4s. 

An  Essay  in  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Abstracts  of  Titles,  &c.;  by  R.  Pr^s* 
ton,  Esq.    Royal  8vo.    12s. 

Surrenders  of  Copyhold  Property  considered;  by  F.  Saunders.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Trial  of  A.  B.  French,  J.  French,  Burke,  and  M.  Welch.  Taken  in 
Short  Hand  by  W.  B.  Gurney,  Esq.    8vo.    5s. 

A  Law  Glossary  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  Norman,  French,  and  other  Lan- 
guages interspersed  in  the  Commentaries  of  Sir  W.  Blackstone;  by  Thomas 
Taylor.    8vo.     9s. 

The  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  Attachment  in  the  Mayor's  Court  of  London. 
Svo.    7s.  66, 

Notes  and  Observations  on  Criminal  Trials;  by  a  Juryman.    8vo.     Is. 

A  Treatise  on  Leases  and  Terms  for  Years;  by  C.  H.  Chambers.  Royal 
8fo.     15s. 

A  Digest  of  the  Bankrupt  Laws;  by  Basil  Montague.  2  vols,  royal  8vo» 
21  12s.  6d. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Mathematical  Essays;  by  the  late  William  Spence;  with  a  Sketch  of  his 
Life.    By  F.  W.  Herschel,  Esq.    4to.     ll.  168. 

MEDICINE,   ANATOMr,  AND   SURGREY. 

Synopsis  Zoo-nosologica;  by  Thomas  Parkinson,  M.D.     12mo.    5s.  6d. 

Illustrations  of  the  Power  of  Emetic  Tartar  in  the  cure  of  Fevers,  Inflam- 
mation,  and  Asthma,  and  in  preventing  Consumption  and  Apoplexy;  by  Wil- 
liam Balfour,  M.D.    8vo.    6s. 

On  the  Mechanism  and  Motions  of  the  Human  Foot  and  Leg;  by  John 
Cross,  M.D.    8vo.     5s. 

A  Report  of  the  Practice  of  Midwifery  at  the  Westminster  General  Dis- 
pensary^, during  1818;  by  A.  B.  Granville,     8vo.     8s. 

Medical  Sketches  on  various  subjects;  by  G.  Kerr.     8vo.    4s. 

On  the  Diseases  of  Literary  Persons ;  by  Mr.  Perkes.     8vo.    58.  iSd. 

Essay  on  Bathing,  with  Practical  Observations  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin, 
Bilious,  Liver  complaints,  and  Dropsy ;  by  Sir  Arthur  Clarke.    8vo.    48.  6d. 

Additional  Experiments  on  the  Arteries  of  Warm  Blooded  Animals;  by 
C.  IL  Parry,  M.D.     8vo.    12s. 

Observations  on  the  Prevalence  of  Fever  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  &c.;  by  D.  J.  H.  Dickson,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Ed.  and  L.S.     2s. 

Auxiliaries  to  Medicine;  by  Charles  Gower,  M.D.    3s.  6d. 

A  Complete  Treatise  on  the  Symptoms,  Effects,  and  Nature  of  the  Trea- 
ment  of  Syphilitic  Disorders;  by  F.  Swediaur,  M.D.     8vo.     2  vols. 

An  Inquiry  illustrating  the  Nature  of  Tuberculated  Accretions  of  Serous 
Membranes;  by  John  Baron,  M.D.    Plates.     8yo.     14s. 

An  Essay  on  the  Diagnosis  between  Erysipelas,  Phlegmon,  and  Erythema; 
by  G.  H.  Weatherhead.     8vo.    4s. 

Aphorisms,  illustrating  natural  and  difficult  Cases  o£  Labour,  Uterine  He- 
morrhage, and  Puerperal  Peritonitis ;  by  A.  Blake,  M.D.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
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Of^ifuanji  on  ih^  Causes  add  Effects  of  Dieeas&a  in  the  Tielb  and  CkiAis. 
With  coloured  plates;  by  C.  Bew.     8vo.  .  II.  la. 

A  Tr^itise  on  Stricture  of  the  Urethra;  bj  J.  ArnoU.    8vo*    7s. 

Pr^ciical  Qbsorvations  on  the  Medical  Powers  of  the  most  celebrated  Mi- 
neral Waters,  and  the  variqlift  Modeis  of  bathing,  for  the  use  of  Invalids;  by 
P.  MlAckehsie,  M.D.    l^mo.    4s. 

On  the  Circul^tioji  of  the  Blood;  by  C.  Bell,  F.R.S.     12mo.    2s.  6d. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Efficacy  of  Blood-JLetttng  in  the  Epidemic 
Fever  of  Edjoburgh ;  by  B.  Welsh,  M.D.    8vo.    12&. 

Observations  on  Henieralopia,  or  Nocturnal  Blindness,  with  Cases  and 
Practical  Illustrations;  by  Andrew  Simpson,  Surgeon.    Svo.    3s.  6d. 

Cases,  with  Observations^  on  the  Wry  Neck;  by  John  Kirby,  A.  B.  8vo.  6s. 

Observations  on  the  Condition  of  the  Middle  add  Lower  Classes  in  the 
North  of  Ireland ;  by  F.  Rogan,  M.D.    8vo.    6s. 

Observations  on  the  Extraction  of  the  Teeth;  by  Thomas  Hardy,  Surgeon, 
and  Surgeon  Dentist.    4to.    2s^  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  most  approved  Modes  of  restoring  Vision  by  the  Forma- 
tion of  Artificial  Pupil.  By  Sir  William  Adams,  Ophthalmia  Surgeon  to  the 
above  Institution.   8vo.    Ts.  6d. 

A  Practical  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  frequent  Fiutute  of  the  Operations 
of  Depression  and  Extraction  of  the  Cataract,  &c.   By  the  same  Aulhot.  Ids. 

iciUTARlr. 

Observations  on  the  Motives,  Errors,  and  Tendency  of  M.  Camot's  Prin- 
ciples of  Defence,  ^c.  By  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  Bart.  K.S.C.  CBw  F.R.S. 
8vo.    8s. 

Treatise  on  Light  Infantry,  and  on  Practice  at  the  Target;  withafieir 
Mode  of  Platoon  Exercise.    By  Captain  George  Black,  54th  Regt.    4s. 

BirNBRALOOY. 

Familiar  Lessons  on  Mineralogy  and  Geology ;  b^  J.  Mawe.    l^mo.    5s. 

An  Elementary  Introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  Mineralogy ;  by  W.  Phillips, 

F.L.8.  Member  of  the  Geological  Societies  of  London  and  Corawafl.  8vo.  12s. 

UISCELLANlfiS. 

Select  Letters  of  Ganganelli,  Pope  Clement  XIV.  translated  from  the 
French;  by  C.  J.  Metcalfe,  Esq.     5s. 

A  List  of  Officers  of  the  Army  and  Eoyal  Marines  on  Full  Pay,  with  an 
Index.     8vo.     12s.  6d. 

Gioachimo  Greco  on  the  Game  of  Chess;  translated  from  the  French;  to 
which  are  added  numerous  Remarks,  critical  and  explanatory ;  by  Wilham 
Lewis..    8vo.    8s. 

Characteristic  Costume  of  France,  with  appropriate  Descriptions.  Royal 
4to.     21. 12s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Marine  Surveying;  in  two  I^rts;  by  M.  Mackenzie;  with  a 
Supplement  by  J.  Horsburgh.    8vb.    8s. 

Hints  on  the  Sources  of  Happiness,  addressed  to  her  children  by  a  Mother; 
Author  of  "  Always  Happy  ;*'    foolsc.  8vo.     2  vols. 

The  Hermit  in  London;  or.  Sketches  of  English  Manners;  forming  a  com- 
panion to  the  "  Hermite  de  la  Chauss^e  d'Antin.'^    3  vols.     18s. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Making  and  Upholding  of  Public  Roads;  by  J. 
Patterson.     12mo.    2s.  6d. 

A  complete  Narrative  of  the  extraordinary  Case  of  Child  Stealing;  Horsley 
T.  Rennett.     Royal  4to.     8s.- 

.  A  Treatiseon'the  Kaleidoscope,  hy  David  Brewster,  LLD.  F.R.S.  London 
and  Edinburgh,  &c.  &c.  with  4  plates,  12mo.    6s. 

The  Literary  Works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  by  J.  Farringdon,  R.  A.  8vo. 
3  vols.  ll.  4s. 
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Narrative*  of  John  Pritchard,  P.C.  Pambrun,  and  F.  D.  Ileurtcr,  respect- 
ing the  Aggressions  of  tlie  North  WesI  Company,  against  the  Earl  of  Selkirk's 
-Settlement  upon  Red  River.     8vo. 

The  Philosophy  of  Domestic  Economy,  as  exemplified  in  the  Mode  of 
Warming,  Ventilating,  Washing,  DcyiTig,  and  Cooking;  by  C»  Syivesier.  4to. 
II.  lis.  6d. 

A  General  Index  to  the  New  Series  of  th^  Monthly  Review,  )|pl.  1.  to.  81. 
5  vols.  8vo.     31.  12s.  6d. 

Letters  of  the  late  Right  Hoa.  J.  P.  Curraa  to  the  Rev.  II.  Weston.  8vo. 
3s.  6d. 

The  Picture  of  the  Palais  Royal.    18nio.     5t.  Gd. 

Sixty  curious  and  Authentic  Narratives  and  Anecdotes  respecting  Extraor- 
dinary Characters ;  by  John  Cecil,  Esq.     Foolscap  8vo.    Cs. 

A  Muschedula,  or  Music  Scroll;  exhibiting  an  Epitome  of\he  whole  Science 
of  Music;  by  J.  Relfe,  Musician  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty. 

The  Child's  Introduction  to  Thorough  Bass,  in  Conversations  of  a  Fort- 
night, between  a  Mother  and  her  Daughter  of  ten  Years  old,  illustrated  by 
plates  and  cuts  of  music.    4to.     8s. 

Manuel  du  Voyageur;  in  six  languages,  \vi,  English,  Frencli,  Italian,  Ger- 
man, Spanish,  aiwi  Portugueze;  by  Madame  de  Geulis.  New  Edition.  i)s.6d. 
-foalf-bound. 

The  Tourist's  Pocket  Journal,  containing  ruled  columns  for  the  Expanses  of 
each  ^ay,  and  suitable  space  for  observations.     2s.  6d.  half-bontMl* 
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Naturales  Curiosae;  by  Joseph  Taylor;  foolsc.    5s. 

The  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy;   by  J.  Mitchel,  M.A.     l^mo.    6s. 

Nomenclature  of  British  Entomology.     8vo.     4s.  ^d. 

Donovan's  Natural  History  of  Birds.     Vol.  X.     Royal  8vo.     11.  16s. 

The  Entomologist's  useful  Compendium;  by  George  Samouelle.  Crown 
8vo.    ll.  Is.  , 

On  the  Mammoth,  or  Fossil  Elephant,  found  in  the  Ice,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Lena,  in  Siberia.     With  a  lithographic  plate.    4to.     2s.  6d. 

NOVELS,   ROMANCES,  &C. 

The  New  iEra;  or,  Adventures  of  Julien  Delmour,  related  by  himself;  a 
French  national  Tale;  by  Mudarae  de  GenKs.    4  vols.     11.  48. 

Errors  and  their  Consecyiences,  or  Memoirs  of  an  English  Family.  2  vo&. 
12mo.     13s. 

Dudley;  by  Miss  O'Keefe.    3  vols.  12mo.     11.  Is. 

LeoHne  Abbey;  by  Miss  Lefanu.    2  vols.  12mo.     ll.  Is. 
.    The  Authoress;  a  Tale;  by  the  Author  of  «  Rachel."    Foolsc.  8vo.     Ss. 

The  Veteran;  or,  Matrimonial  Felicity.     3  vols.     ll.  Is. 

The  United  Irishmen ;  or,  the  Fatal  Effects  of  Credulity.   2  vols.  12mo.  13s. 

Sulim6  and  Alid;  or  the  World  in  China;  a  Sentimentalo-satirico  Tale,  ih 
Prose     12mo.    4s. 

Decision ;  a  Tale;  by  the  Author  of  Correction.    3  vqls.  12mo.     11.  Is. 

Emmeline,  with  some  other  Pieces;  by  Mary  Brunton,  Author  of  Self- 
Con  trol,  and  Discipline.     lOS.  Cd.  ro      1     J 

The  Smugglers,  a  Tale,  descriptive  of  the  Sea-Coast  Manners  of  Scotland. 

3    vols.    12mO»         18s.  •  nr..  «    .  J  r    T 

Tales  of  My  Landlord;  Third  Series,  containmg  "  The  Bride  of  Lumtjner- 
moor,"  and  "  A  Legend  of  Montrose."    4  vols.  12mo. 

No  Fiction,  a  Narrative  founded  on  recent  and  intercstmg  Facts.     2  vols. 

8vo.     10s.  6d.  ^  ^  .     .u    A  ,fK«v 

Gogmagog  Hall,  or  the  Philosophical  Lord  and  Governess;  by  the  Authot 

of  Prodigious,  &€.     12mo.    3  vols. 
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AnnaU  of  the  Coinage  of  Great  Britain  and  its  Dependencies,  from  the 
earliest  Period  of  Authentic  History,  to  the  present  time;  by  the  Rev.  Rogers 
Reeding,  RD.  F.S.A.    8vo.  5  vols,  in  one  4to.    61. 

The  Medallic  History  of  Napoleop. '  4to.    31. 13s.  6d«      . 

POETRY. 

Mazepp^  by  Lord  Byron.    8vo.    '5s.  6d, 

Lord  Byron's  Works.    3  vols.  8vo.     21.  2s. 

Tales  of  the  Hall;  by  the  Rev.  G.  Crabbe.    2  vols.  Bvo.   ll.  4s. 

The  Influence  of  Wealth;   foolscap.    5s. 

Fhilibert;  a  Poetical  Romance;  by  J.  C.  Grattan.    Bvo.     10s.  6d. 

The  Fall  of  the  Leaf,  and  other  Poems;  by  Charles  Bucke.    ovo.     5s.  6d, 

The  Invariable  Principles  of  Poetry,  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  T.  Campbell, 
Esq.;  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles.    Bvo.     2s.  6d. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  translated  into  Welch.     12mo.    78. 

Antient  Humorous  Poet?ry.    No.  II.    Bvo.    9s. 

Aonian  Hours  and  other  Poems;  by  J.  H.  Wiffen.     Bvo.     7s.  6d. 

Eastern  Sketches  in  Verse;  by  Henry.  Gaily  Knight.     Bvo.    7s.  6d. 

The  Commemoration  of  Handel  (the  second  edition),  with  other  Poems : 
by  John  Ring.     Bvo.    6s.  *     - 

The  Harp  of  Caledonia,  a  Collection  of  the  Best  Songs,  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dern,-with  Essays  on  Scottish  Song  and  Scottish  Song  Writers;  by  JohnStru- 
thers.  Author  of  the  Poor  Man's  Sabbath,  &c.  in  2  vols.  IBmo.     10s.  . 

The  Queen's  Wake;  by  James  Hogg.    Sixth  edition,  Bvo.     12*. 

Poems  and  Translations  from  the  German;  by  J.  Answer,  Esq.  12mo.  7s.  6d. 

Fashion ;  a  didactic  Sketch ;  The  Emigrants,  a  Tale;  and  other  Poems;  by 
Thomas  Gillet.    Bvo.    58.  .        ' 

The  Angler,  a  Poem,  in  Four  Cantos;  by  J.  H. Church.  Foolscap  Bvo.    5s. 

Peter  Bell;  a  Tale  in  Verse;  by  William  Wordsworth,  Esq.    Bvo.     5s.  6d. 

A  Parody  on  Peter  Bell.    Bvo.     28.  6d. 

The  Waggoner;  a  Poem;  to  which  are  added,  Sonnets,  by  William  Words- 
worth.   Bvo.    4s.  6d. 

The  Vestriad;  a  Poem;  by  Hans  Busk,  Esq.  Author  of  The  Banquet,  The 
Dessert,  &c.  &c.  Bvo.     12s. 

A  Song  to  David ;  by  the  late  C.  Smart,  M.A.  Tn^nslator  pf  Horace. 
Foolscap  Bvo.    38.  6d.  . 

Corniibia,  a  descriptive  Poem,  in  five  Cantos.  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to 
his  Ro^al  Highness  the  Prince  Regent.  By  George  Woodley,  Author  of  *  Re- 
demption, a  poem,'  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Don  Juan.    4to.     11.  lis.  6d. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Re{K>rt  of-  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  Bank's 
resuming  Cash  Payments;  with  Minutes  of  Evidence.  Bvo.     7s. 

Further  Considerations  of  the  State  of  the  Currency ;  by  the  Earl  of  Laa- 
d<^rdale.    Bvo.    6s. 

Observations  on  Bullion  Payment,  and  on  a  Free  Trade  in  Gold.    Bvo.   Is. 

A  Short  Letter  to  the  Right  Honoiurable  R.  Peel  on  the  Bank  Restriction. 
8vo.    i§. 

A  Practical  Plan  for  Maiming  the  Royal  Navy,  and  Preserving  our  Mari- 
^Vf^e  Ascepd^npy  wifihout  Impressment;  by  Thomas  Trotter,  M.D.    3s.  6(L 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Earl  Grey,  occasioned  by  his  Lordship's 
Speech  in  the  Hpuse  of  Lords  on  moving  the  Second  tleading  of  his  Bill  for 
abrogating  the  declarations  contained  in  the  25th  and  30th  of  Charles  II. 
commonly  called  the  Test  against  Popery ;  by  a  Clergyman  of  the  Diocese  of 
Durham.    Bvo.    2s.  6d.  * 
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Report  on  tlie  Report  of  the  Bahlc  Committees.  Bjr  J.  Wbeatley.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Causes  of  Decaj  in  the  Legislative  Government  and  Re- 
presentation of  the  Country.    8vo.     9s.  6d. 

Comments  oh  some  recent  Political  Discussions,  tvith  an  Exposure  of  the 
Fallacy  of  the  Sinking  Fund;  by  A.  H.  Chambers,  Esq.    8vo.     2s.  6d. 

A  Remonstrance,  addressed  to  the  Author  of  Two  Letters  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Robert  Peel,  on  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.    ^vo.     2s,  6d. 

llardcastl^'s  Letters  on  the  Bank  Restriction.     8vo.     6s. 

Observations  on  the  Poor  Laws ;  by  James  Macphail.   8vo.    2s. 

Reply  to  Lord  Erskine;  by  an  Elector  of  Westminster.    8vo.    Is.  tifd, 

A  Letter  to  the  People  of  England,  on  the  subject  of  Constitutional  Reform ; 
by  Gt-acchus.    8vo.     Is.  6d. 

Thoughts  on  the  Funding  and  Paper  System,  and  especially  the  Bpnk 
Restriction  :  with  Remarks  on  the  Observations  of  Mr.  Preston,  and  Sfr  John 
Sinclair  addressed  to  the  Landed  Interest;  byN.  J.Denison,  Esq.  8vo.  Ss.6d. 

The  Oppressed  Labourers,  the  Means  of  their  Relief,  as  well  as  the  Re , 
duction  of  their  Number,  and  of  the  Poor  Rates.     8vo.     Is.  6d. 

Proceedings  in  Parga,  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  with  a  Series  of  Correspond- 
ence, and  other  Justificatory  Pocuments.  -  8vo.    78. 

The  Speech  of  Viscount  Norman  by,  on  the  Catholic  Petition.    8vo.     Is, 

Ah  Essay  on  Money ;   by  C.  R.  Prmsep.    8vo.     5s. 

Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Peel,  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Petition. 
8vo*     2s.  6d. 

A  Comparative  Statement  of  the  Effects  which  a  Continuance  and  Removal 
of  the  Restriction  upon  Cash  Payments  are  calculated  to  produce;  by  R^  . 
Torrens.     8vo.     3s. 

On  the  Practicability  of  the  Resumption  of  Cash^Payments;  by  Sip  W.  Con- 
greve.    3vo.    2s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Hon.  Thomas  Brand,  M.  P.  on  the  practicability  and  pro-! 
priety  of  a  Resumption  of  Specie  Payments;  by  Erick  fiollman,  M.  D.  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  • 

A  Brief  Treatise  on  Prisons,  intended  for  the  use  of  Sheriffs,  Magistrates, 
Grand  Jurors,  &c.;  by  R.  Elsam.     12mo.     6s. 

Reports  of  the  Present  State  of  the  United  Provinces  of  South  America, 
drawn  up  by  Messrs.  Rodney  and  Graham,  Commissioners  sent  to  Bueno3' 
Ayres  by  the  Government  of  North  America.    8vo.    9s.  6d. 

An  Examination  of  the  Cotton  Factory  Question.    8vo.     Is.  6d. 

Thoughts  on  Poverty  and  the  Poor  Laws,  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  a  Membei; 
of  Parliament ;  by  the  Rev,  R.  WaFker.     8vo.     2s.  6d. 

Principles  and  Practices  of  pretended  Reformers,  in  Church  and  State ;  by 
A.  Kennedy,  D.D,  8vo.    10s.  6d. 

A  Memoir  concerning  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Reform  proposed  in 
1782,  in  the  internal  Government  of  the  Royal  Burghs  of  Scotlknd;  with  the 
Bill  prepared  by  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Burgesses,  which  was  t^ice 
read  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1788,  a^nd  in  1789;  likewise  an  illustra^ 
tion  of  the  Principles  of  that  Bill ;  by  Archibald  Fletcher,  Esq.  Advoc£^te« 
To  which  is  add%d,  the  Substance  of  the  Reports  of  Specific  Grievances  trans- 
mitted by  the  Burgesses  to  the  Committee  of  Convention  at  Edinburgh,  and 
several  other  papers  on  the  subject  of  Burgh  Reform.  8vo,  12s. — Only  150 
copies  printed. 

A  Letter  by  Thomas  Lord  Erskine  to  an  Elector  of  Westminster.    2s.  6d. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Treatment  adopted  towards  Napoleon  Bonaparte  at 
St.  Helena,  together  with  an  Authentic  Account  of  many  Transactions  that 
have  occurred  in  that  Island;  by  Barry  E.  OMeiira,  late  Surgeon  to  Napo- 
leon.   8vo, 
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Scnptnre  compared  with  itself,  ia  proof  of  the  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Trinity;  by  J.  Vaillant.    8vo.     28.  6d. 

Sermons  on  the  Parables  and  Miracles  of  Jesus  Christ;  by  the  Rev.  £. 
Grin6eld.    8vo.    tOs. 

Plain  and  Practical  Sermons ;  by  the  Rev.  J.  Boudier.     8vo.     99* 

Lessons  in  Scripture  Chronology,  illustrated  by  a  coloured  Chronological 
Scale.     Is.  3d. 

Fifty-six  Sermons,  preached  on  several  Occasions;  by  J.  Rogers,  D.D.   11.  Is. 

The  Philosophy  ot  Elocution ;  elucidated  and  exemplified  by  Readiugs  of 
,the  Liturgy;  by  James  Wright.    8vo.     12s. 

The  Theological  Lectures  of  the  late  Rev.  Benjamin  Wheeler,  D.  D.  He^os 
Professor  of  Divinity,  Oxford ;  by  Thoraas  Home,  D.  D.    125- 

The  Revival  of  Popery,  its  intolerant  Character,  political  Tendency,  en- 
croaching Demands,  and  unceasing  usurpations,  detailed  it\  a  Series  of  Letters 
to  William  Wilberforce,  Esq.  M.P.;  by  William  Blair,  Esq.     8vo.     6s. 

Practical  and  Familiar  Sermons;  by  the  Rev.Edw.  Coooer.  Vol.  V.  l^mo.  6s. 

Ttvo  Dissertations  on  Christian  Revelation,  and  on  the  Law  of  Moses ;  by 
W.  Innes.    12mo.    3s. 

Select  Scriptural  Proofs  of  the  Trinity;  by  tlie  Rev.  Riphard  Graves,  D.D. 
M.R.LA.    8vo.    7s. 

Discourses  illustrative  of  the  Designs  of  Christianity,  and  of  som^  Parts  of 
its  Evidence ;  by  Daniel  Dewar,  LL.D.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul^  translated  from  the  Greek;  with  ezplanatorj 
Notes.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

Propaganda,  being  an  Abstract  of  the  Designs  and  Proceedings  of  the  in- 
corporated Society  for  promoting  tlie  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.    8vo.    4s.  66. 

Christian  Morality  ladi^ensable ;  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott.    8vo.     7s. 

Sermons  extracted  from  the  Lectures  of  Bishop  Porteus,  and  intended  for 
the  Use  of  the  Younger  Clergy,  and  for  Families ;  by  Thomas  Baker,  M.  A.  Ss. 

Elementary  Discourses,  or  Sermons  addressed  to  Children ;  by  John  Bur- 
der,  M.A.    12mo.    4s. 

Sermons  on  the  Seasons;  by  Archibald  Alison,  LL.B.  Prebendary  of  Saruo), 
&c.  foolscap  8vo.    3s. 

Sermons  Preached  in  St.  John's  Chapel,  Edinburgh;  by  Daniel  Sandford, 
D.D.  one  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church.    8vo.     12s. 

Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Jonah,  designed  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Seamen;  to 
which  are  added,  Two  Discourses  to  Seamen,  with  some  Prayers  and  Hymns, 
to  he  used  at  Sea ;  by  G.  Young.    8vo.    5s. 

New  Translations  of  the  lioly  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testa 
ments.    By  John  Bellamy.     Part  II.    4to.     16s. 

An  Historical  aad  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Interpretation  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  with  Remarks  on  Mr.  Bellamy's  New  Translation ;  by  J.  W.  Whit- 
taber,  M.  A.     8vo.    9s. 

Christian  Missions,  an  enlight^ed  SpCjCies  of  Charity ;  by  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Wilks.     8vo.    28. 6d. 
.    Scripture  Costume ;  by  R.  Satchwell.     In^perial  4to.    5l.  6s. 

A  Supplement  to  the  Ninth  Portion  of  the  W^rburtouian  Lectures;  bj 
Philip  AUwood.    Svo.     7s. 

The  Connexion  between  the  Sacred  Writings  and  the  Literature  of  Jewish 
and  Heathen  Authors,  particularly  that  of  the  Classical  Ages;  by  Robert 
pray,  D.D.  ^  new  edition,  corrected.     8vo.    2  vols.  11.  Is. 

prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  concerning  the  Messiah.     2s. 

A  Dissertation  upon  the  Traditional  Knowledge  of  a  promised  Redeemer, 
which  subsisted  before  the  advent  of  our  Saviour ;  by  (he  Rev.  C.  J.  Blom- 
.liftd.    4s.  6d. 
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^  Strictures  on  Mr.  Wix's  JSefleptipns  on  t^^  Bfcpediency  of  aq  Union  of  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Roroe^  by  the  Rev.H.C.  O'Donnoghue,  A.M.  Ch^p- 
la^n  to  the  Hon.  Corporation  of  Tnnity  House.    2s. 

TOP0QRAPI|T. 

An  Historical  Sketch  of  KnoUe,  the  Ancient  Palace  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  seat  of  the  S^ckville  family  fof  i\\e  last  two  centuries ; 
by  J.  Bridgeman.    12mo.    6s. 

A  Guide  to  theLake&  in  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire,  illus- 
trated with  twenty  views  of  Loca/  Scenery ;  by  John  Robinson,  Ij.Ij,D.  RfctOf 
of  Clifton,  Lancashire.     8vo.     15s. 

The  History  of  ^he  ancient  Town  and  Borough  of  Uxbridge^  containing 
copies  of  interesting  public  documents,  and  a  particular  account  of  all  cha- 
ritable donations,  left  for  the  bene^t  of  the  poor;  with  plates,  and  an  appen- 
dix ;  by  George  Redford,  A.  M.  and  Thomas  Hurry  Riches.    8vo. 

Peter's  Letters  to  his  I(insfult;  being  a  Series  of  Familiar  Letters  written 
during  a  jat^  Visit  to  Scotland.  Handsomely  printed,  and  embellished  yrith  a 
Head  of  ^he  Author,  and  other  thirteen  Portraits  and  four  Vignettes,  in  three 
vols.  8vo.     II.  lis.  Cd. 

A  General  History  of  the  County  of  York;  by  T.  p.  Whittaker,  LL.D. 
Part  I.  fol.     21.  2s. 

The  History  of  the  Abbey,  Palace,  and  Chapel  Royal  of  Holyroodhouse; 
including  an  accoifnt  of  the  Sanctuary  for  Insolvent  Debtors,  with  plates  and 
pther  engravings.    8yo.    6s.  6d. 

Views  of  Society  and  Manners  in  the  North  of  Ireland ;  by  John  GsxvMft 
Esq.     8vp.     12s. 
.  Reichard*s  Itinerary  of  Germany,  with  Views,  Map,  and  Plans.     12s.  t)Ounf]. 

Leigh*s  New  Picture  of  London,  with  numerous  Views,  Map  and  Plan : 
third  Edition,  enlarged.    9s.  bound,  or  with  the  Costume,  12s.  bound. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Travels  in  various  Countries  of  the  East,  more  particularly  Persia;  by  Sir 
W.  G.  Ouseley,  Knight.    4to.     Vol.  I.    31. 13s.  6d, 

A  History  of  North-Eastern  Voyages  of  Discovery.  By  Capt.  J.  Burney, 
.F.R.S.  •8vo.     12s,  6d. 

An  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepaul;  by  F.  Hamilton  (formerly  Bu- 
chanan,) ^,D.  F.R.S.    4to.    21.  2s. 

Memoir  and  Notice  explanatory  of  a  Chart  of  Madagascar  and  the  North 
Eastern  Archipelago  of  Mauritius;  by  L.  Geoffrey.    4to.     18s. 

I^etters  from  Portugal,  Spain,  and  France,  during  the  memorable  campaigns 
of  1811, 1812,  and  1813,  and  fron^  Belgium  and  France  in  1815;  by  a  British 
Officer.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

An  Explanation  of  Captain  Sabine's  Remarks  on  the  late  Voyage  of  Disco- 
.  very  to  Baffin's  Bay ;  by  Captain  J.  Ross,  R.  N.    2s.  6d. 

Letters  from  the  Continent  during  the  Months  of  October,  November,  an4 
December,  1818,  including  a  Visit  to  Aix  la  Chapelle  and  the  left  Bank  of  thp 
Rhine,  bjr  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Ormsby.     8vo.     9s. 

Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  Persia,  in  the  Suite  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Ed(- 
bassy,  in  the  year  1817.     By  Moritz  de  Kotzebue.    8vo.     12s. 

A  Classical  and  Topographical  Tour  through  Greece,  duriog;  the  years  1801, 
1805,  and  1806;  by  Edward  Dojdwell,  ^sq.  4to.  6  vols,  with  70  plates,  by 
Charles  Heath  and  others.     lOl.  10s. 

Travels  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor ;  by  R.  C^anjdler,  D.  D.  a  new  edition. 
4to.    2  vols.    21.  10s. 

Italy,  its  Agriculture,  &c.  from  the  French  of  M.  Chateauvieux ;  by  Dr. 
Edward  Rigby.     8vo.     7s.  6d. 

First  Impressions;  or  a  Tour  upon  the  Continent  in  the  sumn[ier  qf  1818, 
through  parts  of  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  the  borders  of  Germany,  and  a 
part  of  French  Flanders ;  by  Manaiue  Baillie.  8vo.     15s. 
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A  Voyage  up  the  Persian  Gulph^  and  a  Journey  over-land  from  India  to 
England,  in  1817,  by  Lieut.  W.  Hende.    4to.     11.  5s. 

A  Journey  from  Moscow  to  Constantinople.  With  a  continuation  of  the 
route  to  Jerusalem,  the  Dead  Sea,  Petra,  Damascus,  Balbec,  Palmyra,  &c.  in 
the  years  1817, 1818;  by  William ;Macmichael,M.D.  F.R.S.  4to.    ll.  11s.6d. 

Account  of  the  Mission  from  Cape  Coast  Castle  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ashan- 
tee;  byT.  E.  Bowdich.    4to.    31.3s. 

Travels  in  various  Countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America ;  hj  £.  D. 
Clarke,  LL.D.     Part  III.    4to.    41.  148.  6d. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Algiers  in  the  Year  1816,  under  the  Com- 
mand of  the  Right  Hon.  Admiral  Viscount  Exmouth,  by  Mr.  A.  Safam^  a 
Native  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  Interpreter  in  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Service 
for  Oriental  Languages,  who  accompanied  his  Lordship  for  the  subsequent 
Negociations  with  the  Dey.    Published  by  Permission.     8vo.     15s. 

A  Year's  Residence  in  the  United  States  of  America;  treating  of  the  Face 
of  the  Country,  the  Climate,  the  Soil,  the  Products,  the  Mode  of  cultivating 
the  Land,  the  Price  of  Land,  of  Labour,  of  Food,  of  Raiment,  of  the  Ex- 
pences  of  Housekeeping,  and  of  the  usual.  Manner  of  Living,  of  the  Manners, 
Customs,  and  Character  of  the  People,  and  of  the  Government,  Laws,  apd  Re- 
ligion ;  by  William  Cobbett.     8vo.     ISs. 

A  Statistical,  Historical,  and  Political  Description  of  the  Colony  of  New 
South  Wales,  by  W.  C.  Wentworth,  Esq.  a  Native  of  the  Colony.    8vo.    12s. 

A  Classical  Tour  through  Italy  and  Sicily,  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  Bart.  8vo. 
3  vols.     11.  48. 

Journey  over  Land  from  India  in  1817,  1818;  by  Lieut.  Col.  Fitzd^rence, 
with  maps,  plans,  and  views.    4to.    $1.  18s. 
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Statistical  Annals ;  embracing  views  of  the  population,  commerce,  naviga- 
tion, fisheries,  public  lands,  post-office  establishment,  revenues,  mint,  military 
and  naval  establishments,  expenditures,  public  debt  and  sinking  fund,  of  tlie 
United  States  of  America ;  by  Adam  Seybert,  M.  D.    4to.     SI.  ISs.  6d. 

A  Statistical  View  of  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States;  by  Timothy 
Pitkin,  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives.    18s. 

The  Life  of  P.  Henry,  one  of  the  Founders  of  the  American  Revolution.  18s. 

Professor  Cooper  on  Gas  Lights.    8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

Carey's  American  Atlas,  folio,  58  maps,  coloured.    81.  8s. 

Memoirs  of  a  Life,  chiefly  passed  m  Pennsylvania  within  the  last  sixty 
years;  with  remarks  upon  the  general  occurrences,  character,  and  spirit  of 
that  eventful  period.     7s.  6d 

A  History  of  the  United  States  before  the  Revolution,  with  some  accouot 
of  the  Aborigines ;  by  E.  Sandford.    8vo.     ll.  Is. 

An  Historical  Account  of  the  W"ar  in  West  Florida  and  Louisiana,  with  an 
atlas;  by  A.  L.  Latour.     8vo.     11.  lis.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  the  late  War  in  the  Southern  Department  of  the  United  States; 
by  H.  Lee,  Lieutenant-Colonel.     2  vols.  8vo.     11. 12s. 

Cumin's  Tour  through  the  Western  States.    8s.  Cd. 

The  History  of  North  Carolina;  by  H.  Williamson,  M.D.  LL.D.  2  vols.  S2s. 

Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  held  at  Philadelphia. 
Vol.  I.  new  Series.    4to.     21.  2s. 

Transactions  of  the  Historical  and  Literary  Committee  of  the  American 
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Philosophical  Society,  held  at  Philadelphia,  for  promoting  useful  Knowledge. 
VoL  I.     8vo.     188. 

Johoson's  Account  of  an  English  Settlement  in  Pennsylvania.  12mo.  4s.  6d. 

2.  French  Publications. 

Comte  de  Forhin,  Voyage  dans  le  Levant,  folio,  with  81  engravings.  161.  16s. 

Casti,  les  Animaux  Parians,  trad,  en  vers  Fran^ais;  par  Mar^chal.  2  vols. 
8vo.     11. 

Daru,  Histoire  de  la  R^publique  de  Venise.    7  vols.  8vo.    51. 

D'Agincourt,  Histoire  de  TArt  par  les  Monuments,  Livraison  21,  foliow 
papier  velin.    41. 

Lesur,  Annuaire  Historique,  du  Histoire  Politique  et  Litt^raire  de  l'Ann6e 
1818,  gros  vol.  8vo.     16s. 

Le  Christianisme  de  Montaigne,  ou  Pens^es  de  ce  grand  homme  sur  la  re- 
ligion.   8vo.    1^8.  •  ' 

Cellerier,  Discours  Familiers  d'un  Pasteur  de  Campagne,  Geneve.  8vo. 
8.S.  6d. 

Civique  de  Gastine,  Histoire  de  la  Republique  d'Hai'ti  ou  Saint  Domingue, 
Fesclavage,  et  les  colons.    8vo.    6s. 

D'Avrigni,  Jeanne  d*Arc  a  Rouen,  tragedie  en  5  actes,  en  vers.    8vo.    5s. 

Le  Major  Autrichien,  ouUne  Annee  Militaire.    2  vols.  12mo.     8s. 

L'£nfant  du  Boulevard,  ou  M^moires  de  la  Comtesse  de  Tourville.  2  vols. 
12nio.     8s. 

GeofFroy,  Cours  de  Litt^rature  Dramatique;  ou  Recueil,  par  ordre  des  ma- 
tibres,  de  ses  Feuilletons,  torn.  1  et  2.    8vo.     IK 

Collection  des  Memoires  relatifs  a  I'Histoire  de  France.  Nouvelle  Edition, 
avec  des  notices  sur  chaque  auteur,  et  des  observations  sur  chaque  ouvrage,  par 
M.  Petitot.  Vol.  I.  and  II.  Contenant,  Ville-Hardouin  et  Joinville.  8vo.  each 
volume  9s. 

The  collection  will  comprise  most  of  the  authors  included  in  the  former 
collection  in  72  volumes,  besides  several  others  which  that  has  not ;  the  extent 
of  the  whole  will  not  be  more  than  40  or  42  vols. 

Anthologie  Arabe,  ou  Choix  de  Poesies  Arabes  inedites,  traduites  et  Fran- 
coises, avec  le  texte  en  regard,  et  accompagn^es  d'une  version  Latine  litterale; 
Par  Jean  Humbert  (de  Geneve.)    8vo.     15s. 

Comte  Orloff,  Memoires  Historiques,  Politiques,  and  Litt^raires  sur  le 
Koyaume  de  Naples,  avec  2  cartes  g^ographiques;  publics  avec  des  notes  et 
additions  par  Am.  Duval.     2  vols.  8vo.     11.  6s. 

Nellerto,  Memoires  pour  servir  d  THistoire  de  la  Revolution  d'Espagne, 
avec  des  pieces  justificatives.    Tom.  3.     8vo.    8s. 

Caz^  La  Verity  sur  Jeanne  d'Arc,  avec  Eclaircissemeny  sur  son  origine.  2 
vols.     8vo.     13s. 

Vallee,  La  Geometric  descriptive.    4to.  avec  atlas.    11.  148. 

Lettres  inedites  de  Madame  Manson  publi^es  par  elle-mSme,  contenant  sa 
Correspondance.depuis  le  20  Mars,  1817,  jusqu'au  3  Fevrier,  1819.    8vo.    5s; 

Fabre  d'Olivet,  Notions  sur  le  sens  de  TOuie  en  g6n^ral,  et  en  particulier 
sur  le  developpement  de  ce  sens  op^r^  chez  Rodolphe  Grivel  et  chez  plusieurs 
autres  enfans  Sourds-muets  de  naissance;  2de  edition,  augmentees  des  6clair- 
cissemens  necessaires,  des  notes  et  des  pieces  justificatives  k  Tappui.    8vo.    5s. 

Fabrier,  Journal  des  Operations  du  Sixi^me  Corps,  pendant  la  Campagne 
de  France  en  1814.     8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Ferussac,  De  la  N^cessite  de  Hxer  et  adopter  un  corps  de  doctrine  pour  la 
Geographic  et  la  Statisque.    8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Schieb^,  Traits  Theorique  et  Pratique  des  Lettres  de  change  et  autres  e£fet» 
de  commerce.    8vo.    8s. 
^  ^  INDEX. 
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Abel  (Thomas),  Journey  iii  China,  67 — 
loses  almost  all  his  collections,  ib. — ^arri- 

.  val  at  St.  Sebastian,  68 — kindly  re- 
ceived  by  the  Javanese,  68, 69 — descrip- 
tion of  a  vampire  batj  70 — and  of  a  Chi- 
nese dinner,  ib. — account  of  his  journey 
toFekn,  71-^74 — capricious  character 

•  of  the  emperor  Kia-King,  75 — pleasing 
character  of  the  Chinese  peasantry,  ib. — 
the  existence  of  infanticide  proved,  77 — 
the  Chinese  not  deficient  in  gratitude, 

.  ib.  78 — remarks  on  the  Chinese  charac- 
ter, 79— description  of  a  Chinese  ele- 
gsiQte,  ib, — observatioii  on  the  Chmese 
mode  of  drying  tea,  87 — reasons  why 
the  tearplant  cannot  be  profitably  culti- 
vated any  where  but  in  China,  88— Mr. 
Abel's  description  of  Buonaparte,  90. 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  iuefficacy  of 
the  measures  for,  431. 

*  Academy  of  Compliments,'  notice  of,  109. 
Acts  of  Parliament,  alarnung  increase  and 

imperfections  of,  405,  &6 — causes  of 
them, — the  number  of  revenue  acts,  406 
—409 — of  acts  granting  bounties,  and 
prohibiting  or  allowing  exportation  and 
importation,  410-~4t3— the  number  of 
local  acts,  413 — of  particular  acts,  414 — 
and  of  temporary  acts,  415,  416--niem' 

.  bers  of  parliament  not  sufficiently  atten. 
live  to  the  passing  of  these  acts,  416 — 
observations  on  the  want  of  care,  and  on 
the  accuracy  of  their  language,  417 — 
419 — the  excessive  love  of  legislation, 
the  most  powerful  caOse  of  the  increase 
and  imperfection  of  acts  of  Parliament, 
419—430. 

Adipoctre,  scientific  rediscovery  of,  384« 

Advertisements  (Aaierican)»  foe  ataves,  130, 
131,154,155. 

Ameiica  (North),  causes  of  the  pro9perity 
of,  2 — sketch  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  ib  3 — the  President  how 
elected,  3,  4— defects  of  the  judicial  sys- 
tem, 4 — number  of  insolvents,  5,  note. 
—contrast  between  the  dignity  of  English 
judges  and  the  levity  of  those  in. Ame- 
rica, 5 — the  legal  profession  but  little 
cherished,  6— baneful  effects  of  the  non- 
establishment  of  religion,  7 — state  of  re- 
ligion, 132. 146. 147-^efect8  of  educa- 


tion, 8 — total  want  of  subordiiuitioii  tn 
youtbf  9^.  9 — the  Eoglish  system  of 
Poor  laws  adopted,  9— efifects  of  the 
slave-holding  system,  10.  129 — 131— 
desiderata  wautuig  to  perfect  the  moral 
greatness  of  Amenca,  11 — America  why 
necessarily  an  agricultural  country,  1], 
12 — inadequacy  of  its  population  for  mi- 
litary purposes,  12, 13— petty  amount  of 
its  post-office  revenues,  1 2,  note — real 
slate  of  their  navy,  13, 14 — local  circum- 
stances that  will  preveitt  the  formatiou 
of  a  powerful  navy,  15 — causes  of  the 
partial  naval  successes  of  the  Americans, 
17 — specimen  of  American  political  mo- 
rality, 20 — inefficacy  of  the  present  go- 
vernment, 22 — political  views  of  the  Fe- 
deralists and  Republicans,  23 — specimen 
of  American  vanity,  24 — state  of  society 
and  manners  at  New  Y^rk,  127 — 130— 
at  Boston,  141— at  Philadelphia,  146, 
147— in  Kentucky,  154—156 — and  at 

New  Orleans,    157 159 enormous 

rents  of  houses  at  'New  York,  133,  134 
— rudeness  of  the  Americans,  141,  14& 
-^specimen  of  American  elections,  144 
— and  fisnatictsm,  145 — gain,  the  ruling 
principle  of  the  Americans?  151 — ^slavery 
pierpetuated  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  law,  153 — cryel  treatment 
of  a  negro,  154 — what  persons  may  ar 
may  pot  benelicially  emigrate  to  America, 
134.  161^strictures  on  the  pretended 
cheapness  of  the  American  government, 
163—165. 

America  (South),  geographical  outline  of, 
333,  334 — negro  hisurrectiou  thcFP, 
390,  331 — immense  numbers  of  wild 
cattle  &mud  these,  335 — description  of 
the  cow-tree,  389, 330— and  of  the  sagp- 
tree,  335 — experiments  with  the  electrical 
eel  of  South  America,  337, 338-^ravag^ 
of  the  crocodiles  there,  339,  340— and  of 
the  caribe,  a  species  of  fish,  343— janc- 
tion  of  the  rivers  Apure  and  Oroonoko, 
344,345 — description  of  the  Cptibbeesof 
Parapana,  345,  346 — ^account  of  the 
turtle-fishery  or  harvest  of  eggs,  347— 
349 — remarks  on  the  present  politioal  si- 
tuation of  South  America,  361, 359. 

Arches,  observation,  on  the.  antiquity  of,  ^. 

Architecture*    Bee  Vitruviui,  Wiikins. 

Ariosto's 
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Ariotti/t  Orlando'Fiirioso,  «»alysis  of,  599 
— .541 — compAriflon  between  hilu^  and 
Bojardo,  527,  528. 

Aristopbanes,  charaeter  of,  by  M.  Schlegel, 
^7% — «7S — sketch  of  tIteG/eek  comedy, 
974>-4tate  of  the  new  cotnedj.  In  the 
time  of  Aristophanes,  t7S — causes  of  the 
SQcceas  of  bis  earlier  pieces,  276 — state 
of  educatioaat  Atlieus,  and  its  efieds, 
277 — 28&-^exposition  of  the  nxinners 
and  doctrines,  of  the  Sophists,  289—294 
— portrait  of  Socrates,  as  represented  by 
Aristophanes  in  the  Clouds,  995-^300 — 
object  of  that  piece,  301, 30S! — its  feiiure, 
303— observations  on  it,  304, 303— tra«is- 
Jation  of  Aristophanes'  Parabasis  f»r  a 
second  play  on  the  sahie  subject,  306 — 
309 — ^rindication  of  Aristophanes,  309, 
310— proofs  that  He  did  not  write  the 
Clonds  to  expose  Socrates,  b«t  the  So- 
phists of  tiiat  day,  311—516. 

Arts  and  Sciehces,  causes  of  the  progress 
of,  in  Greece,  ^5,  26— and  at  Rome,  27. 

Athens,  state  of  education  at,  227—286— 
its  influence  upon  the  manners  of  the 
Athenians,  286,  287— and  apott  tiieir 
morals,  288-^292. 

Aogttsttne  (St.)  legendary  tal^  o^  367— 
370. 

B. 

Bentham  (Jeremy),  Church-of-England- 
ism  and  its  Catechism  examined*  167— 
character  of  Mr.  Bentham's  foriher 
works,  168,  169— plan  of  his  present 
treatise,  t69, 170— specimen  of  his  abase 
of  the  church  catechism,  170-,  171 — a<id 
of  the  National  Society  and  its  secre- 
tary, 171, 172— his  abuse  of  the  Church 
of  England,  172^176— his  work  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  his  own  theory  of  tlie 
pleasures  of  malevolence,  177. 

BemPt  Orlando  Innamorato,  analysis  of, 
541—544. 

Bills  of  Mortality,  in  Paris,  remarks  on, 
392,  993, 

Bojardo's  Morgante  Maggiore,  analysis  of. 
with  remarks,  526— comparison  between 
him  and  Arlosto,  527,  528. 

Books,  regulations  concerning  the  licensing 
of,  196, 197.    See  Copyright. 

BookseHers'  Application  to  Parliament  for 
repealing  the  enactment,  requiring  eleven 
copies  for  public  libraries,  202 — ^its  re- 
sult, ib. — proofs  of  its  oppressive  opera- 
tion, and  injury  to  literature,  202 — 204 
— ^particularly  in  the  case  of  Messrs. 
Longman  and  Co.,  208— and  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, 209. 

Boston,  state  of  society  at,  141. 

Bounties,  remarks  on  the  acts  of  Pariiaraent 
for  granting,  410,  411. 


Bowdler  (John,  £aq.)  Sekcl  Ffeceb  of, 
112 — biographical  notice  of  bin,  113 — 
116<— his  just  sentiments  oh  ecelesiastieal 
history,  115 — notice  of  his  poetry,  117— 
and  of  his  prose  works,  1  t^-^particolarly 
his  Theological  Tracts,  119— jost  senti^ 
ments  on  the  iove  of  God^  If  0 — remarks 
on  his  genius  and  character,  121 — 124. 

Brined  (John),  on  The  Resooices  of  the 
United  States  of  Anerica,  1— his  view  of 
the  character  and  aims  of  the  discontent- 
ed, in  this  country,  18, 19. 

Brydges  (Sir£.)  Observations  of,  en  ihe 
Copyright  Act,  1 96.    See  Copyright. 

Buonaparte,  person  of,  described,  90. 

Burying  iti  churches,  origin  and  progress  bf, 
378r  379— beautiful  burial-gtoimda  of 
the  Mohammedans^  Moravians^  and 
Wehh,  394. 

C» 

Camden  (Lord)  opinion  of,  en  the  Copy- 
right Act,  211 — remarks  thereon,  ib,  21!^. 

Cannon,  when  invented^  193, 194.  • 

Caraccas,  destruction  of,  by  an  earthquake 
described,  321 — 323. 

Caribe,  a  ravenous  fish  of  South  Ameri(m> 
notice  of,  343. 

Caribbees  of  Parapana,  notice  of,  345>  346. 

Casti  (Giarobattista),  biographieal  notice 
of,  487 — 491 — design  and  character  of 
his  Aftlmali  Parltoti,  491 — 493— fpeci-^ 
mens  of  Mr.  B.ose's  version  of  this  poem, 
494—497* 

Catacombs  of  Paris,  fcjtmatfon  of,  385— 
history  «md  jwesent  state  of  then,  386 — 
390. 

Catechism  of  the  Chorcb  of  Englandi 
abused,  170, 171. 

Celts,  on  the  popular  fictions  of,  94* 

Cemeteries,  privileges  anciently  conferred 
on,  372 — account  of  the  exhumation  of 
the  graves  of  the  kmgs  of  Francfe  in 
1793,  373 — of  Torenne,  t6.— and  of 
Henry  IV.  ib.  374r-of  Louis  XIV.,  XV., 
and  Francis  I.,- 374,  373 — remarks  ou 
the  preposterous  custom  of  exhibiting  the 
remains  of  deceased  persons  of  eminence, 
375 — account  of  the  churchyard  of  St^ 
Innocent's  at  Paris,  381,  382 — indecent 
mode  of  fiiterment  at  tlie  end  of  the  l8th 
century,  382,  383 — its  exhumation  de- 
scribed, 384^*- removal  of  the  remains  of 
the  dead  to  the  quarries  of  Paris,  385 — '• 
state  of  the  catacombs  during  the  revolu- 
tion, 386, 387— inscriptions  in  them,  388 
— curious  arrfetf,  issued  in  1800,  rela- 
tive to  the  cemeteries  and  funerals  of 
Parisi  389, 390 — present  state  6f  the  nen^ 
cemeteries  there,  391— French  and  Spa- 
nish custom  of  commemorating  the  dead, 
392— observations  on  the  taite  displayed 
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in  Che  new^  ceneteriet  of  Paris,  S93,  594 
— on  the  state  of  cemeteries  in  London, 
580,  581-Hind  in  Switzerland,  395— 
paucity  of  private  cemeteries  in  England, 
acooanted  for,  595, 596. 

Chinese  Dinner,  described,  70 — capricious 
diaracter  of  the  emperor,  75 — his  letter 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  84— 86 — character 
of  the  Chinese  peasantry,  75— prevalence 
of  infanticide  aoiong  the  Chinese,  77 — 
ipstances  of  gratitude  in  that  people,  77, 
78 — ^remarks  on  their  general  character, 
79 — description  of  a  Chinese  elegante, 
tfc* — and  of  their  mode  of  dryuig  tea,  87. 

Christian  (Edward),  Vindication  of  the 
Claims  of  the  Universities  to  a  copy  of 
every  new  publication,  196— liis  reason- 
ing, in  behalf  of  the  claims  of  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Cambridge  exposed,  200,  201, 
205— and  also  his  false  statements  re- 
specting the  booksellers,  ib. 

Chrislophe,  kuig  of  Ha^ti,  character  of, 
452,  453 — state  of  his  dominions,  452 — 
456.  458, 459. 

Church-of-England,  specimen  of  Mr.  Ben- 
tham*s  abuse  of,  172—176. 

Churches,  burying  in,  when  introduced, 
578, 379 — preference  in  some  places,  for 
lying  under  cover  of  the  church,  379, 
380. 

Churchyards  of  the  Metropolis,  remarks  on, 
380 — neglect  in  the  reign  of  Charies  II., 
in  providing  a  general  repository  for  Lou- 
don, 581 — notice  of  the  churchyards  in 
Swiuerland,  395 — beautiful  poem  writ- 
ten in  a  churchyard,  397. 

Classical  Literature,  fragments  and  remi 
niscences  of,  part  of  the  material  of  the 
Italian  Romance  poetry,  512—514. 

Clouds  (the)  of  Aristophanes,  object  of, 
301,  302— its  failure,  803— observations 
on  it,  304,  305 — translation  of  his  para- 
basis  for  a  second  play  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, 306— 309— proofs  that  Aristophanes 
did  not  write  the  Clouds  to  expose  So- 
crates, but  the  principles  and  practices  of 
the  sophists  of  that  day,  311 — 316, 

Cohbett  (William),  Remarks  on  the  con- 
duct of,  135 — and  on  his  abuse  of  Mr. 
Fearoo,  136,  137 — notices  of  some  of 
the  creditors,  whom  he  defrauded,  136 
note. 

Comedy  (Greek),  different  kinds  of,  274 — 
state  of  the  New  Comedy,  at  the  time  of 
Aristophanes,  275.     See  Aristophanes, 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica,  sketch  of,  2,  3. 

Copyright  Act,  inquiry  into,  196 — account 
of  the  licensing  of  books,  previously  to 
the  reign  of  Qu^en  Anne,  196, 197 — 
abstract  of  the  Copyright  Act  passed  in 


the  8th  ytar  of  ber  naga,  197,  198— 
its  operation  for  a  century,  198, 199— 
strictures  on  Mr.  Montagu's  conduct  io 
enforcing  the  claims  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  200 — and  on  the  reasooitig 
of  Professor  Christian  for  the  same  pnr- 
pose,  200,  201— result  of  the  bookseikTs* 
application  to  parliament,  for  a  repeal  of 
the  enactment  requiring  eleven  copies 
for  public  libraries,  202 — proofs  of  its 
oppressive  nature^  and  injury  to  litera- 
ture, 202— 204 — exposition  of  Mr.  Chria- 
tian's  tirade  upon  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  Universities,  205 — and  of  kb 
lalse  statements  respecting  the  boobel- 
lers,  ib* — the  rapacity  of  the  Universi- 
ties exposed,  206,  207 — specimen  of  the 
oppressive  manner  in  which  certain  pab- 
lic  libraries  have  enforced  their  chum, 
208 — particularly  in  the  case  of  Messn. 
Longman  and  Co.  ib, — and  Mr.  Morraj, 
209— modifications  of  the  existing  Copy- 
right Act,  proposed  by  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  210 — opinion  of 
Lord  Mansfield  on  the  law  of  copyright, 
211,  note — and  of  Lord  Camden,  211— 
strictures  thereon,  212. 

Cow-tree  of  South  America,  described, 
330. 

Crocodiles  of  Soutli  America,  ravages  of, 
descrijsed,  539,  340.  342. 

Cujrier  (M.),  Observations  of,  on  fossil  re- 
mains 45— 47. 

D. 

Dead,  variously  disposed  of,  iu  different 
countries,  361 — cremation  or  burning, 
361,  362— mode  of  preserving  the  dead 
in  Congo,  S65 — are  exposed  by  the 
Parsees,  ib* — Jewish  fancies  concernlug 
the  dead,  364,  365 — burial  refused  to 
deceased  protestants  in  France  and  Itaiy, 
S66 — similar  instance  of  bigotry  io  Eng- 
land, 367. 

Deluge,  tradition  of,  in  South  America,  346. 

Domingo  (St.),  state  of  at  the  commence- 
ment fo  the  French  Revolution,  433, 434 
— its  effects  there,  434 — oppression  of 
the  free  people  of  colour  by  the  whites, 
437 — unsuccessful  attempt  in  behalf  of  the 
mulattoes,  by  Vincent  Og6,  455 — he  is 
put  to  death,  ib. — general  insurrection  of 
the  negroes,  436 — barbarities  perpetrated 
by  the  whites,  437 — sanguinary  and  de- 
structive war  between  them  and  the  peo- 
ple of  colour  and  negroes,  438 — arbitraiy 
conduct  of  the  French  commissioners.seiit 
to  regulate  the  colony,  439 — part  of  the 
island  occupied  by  the  British,  439,  440 
— character  of  Toussaint  L*Ouverture, 
440 — his  rise  to  power,  441 — anecdote 
of  his  integrity,  442,  443 — his  excellent 
discipline, 
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dbcipKnOi  and  proiperity  of  tbe  ooiony, 
443,  444 — account  of  the  expedition  of 
General  Le  Clerc,  444, 445— pacification 
between  the  negroes  and  the  French,  446 
— Toossaint  treacherously  seized,  carried 
to  France,  and  clandestinely  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Buonaparte,  447 — the  war 

-  renewed,  with  increased  atrocities  be- 
tween  the  negroes  and  French,  448 — who 
ace  finaUy  expelled  from  the  island,  449 
— independence  of  St.  Domingo,  declared 
by  Dessalines,  449 — his  sanguinary  con- 
duct, ^)50 — is  crowned  emperor  of  Hayti, 
450.    SeeHayH, 

Duppa,  (Richard),  Address  to  Parliament 
on  CJopyright,  196.     See  Copyright, 


Earthquake  at  Caraccas,  described,  331 — 
323. 

Ecclesiastical  History,  remarks  on  the  stady 
of,  115. 

Education,  defects  of,  in  America,  8 — state 
of,  at  Athens,  277 — 286 — its  influence 
upon  manners,  286, 287 — and  the  morals 
of  the  times,  288— 292— state  of,  at 
Hayti,  468,  459. 

Elections  in  America,  how  conducted,  144. 

Electrical  Eel,  experiments  with,  described, 
337,  S38. 

Embalming,  Circassian  mode  of,  376 — pro- 
bable origin  of,  ib. 

Eniigration,  miseries  of,  147,  148.  152 — 
what  persons  may  or  may  not  be  bene- 
fited by  emigratiou  to  America,  134. 
161—163. 

England,  popular  fictions  of,  of  Teutonic 
origin,  97, 98 — notices  of  several  English 
Nursery  Tales,  101. 

Eskimaux,  interviews  with,  described,  221 
— 224 — obtained  their  iron  from  aen)lite8, 
224,  225— -description  of  their  manners, 
pursuits,  and  mode  of  living,  227,  228. 

Exportation  and  importation  laws,  increase 
of,  a  cause  of  the  great  bulk  of  our  sta- 
tute law,  410 — remarks  on  the  inexpe- 
diency of  many  of  them,  411. 

•  F. 

Fairy  Tales,  or  the  Lilliputian  Cabinet, 
character  of,  91i  See  Nursery  LUera- 
ture. 

Fanaticism,  specimen  of  in  America,  145, 
146. 

Fearou  (Henry  Bradshaw),  Sketches  of 
America,  124 — notice  of  the  object  of 
his  visit  to  that  country,  125 — and  of 
his  prepossessions  in  its  favour,  125, 126 
— ^Ijis  observations  on  the  state  of  society 
and  manners  at  New  York,  127, 128 — 
treatment  of  people  of  colour  there,  129 


-^degrading  efftcU  of  slaTery  on  the 
minds  of  the  Americans,  130 — adTertise" 
ments  for  slaves,  130, 131. 154,  155^ 
on  the  state  of  religion  in  America,  132 
— enormous  rents  of  houses  at  New  York, 
133, 134 — Mr.  Fearon's  ignorance  and 
hatred  of  his  native  country  exposed,  135 
— and  on  the  conduct  of  Cobbett,  ib. — 
notices  of  some  of  his  defrauded  credi- 
tors, 136,  note. — and  on  his  abuse  of  Mr, 
Fearon,  136,  137 — ^notices  of  Mr.  Fea- 
ron's  progress  through  the  United  States, 
137 — 140 — remarks  on  his  calumnies  or 
the  king,  141 — state  of  society  at  Boston, 
ib. — rude  inquisitiveness  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, 141, 142 — manners  and  fashions  at 
Philadelphia,  143 — specimen  of  Ameri- 
can Elections,  144 — description  of  the 
worship  of  some  American  i'anatics,  145, 
146 — low  state  of  religion  at  Philadel- 
phia, 146, 147 — ^miseries  of  emigration, 
147, 148.  152— state  of  Pittsburgh,  151 
— gain,  every  thing  to  the  Americans,  ib, 
slavery  perpetuated  in  the  state  of  Ohio 
in  defiance  of  law,  153 — state  of  society 
at  Kentucky,  154— cruel  treatment  of  a 
negro  boy  there,  ib, — character  of  the 
Keutuckians,  155 — specimen  of  Ken- 
tuckiau  morality,  156— ■  profanation  of 
the  sabbath  at  New  Orleans,  157,  158 
— state  of  society  there,  159 — ^notice  of 
an  English  emigrant,  ib,  nolet. — remarks 
on  his  description  of  persons  who  might 
be  benefited  by  emigration,  134.  161, 
162,  ^63 — and  on  his  account  of  the 
cheapness  of  the  American  government, 
163 — 165 — concluding  strictures  on  Mr. 
Fearon's  qualifications  as  a  writer,  166, 
167. 

Fictions,  popular,  of  the  Teutons,  remarks 
on,  93 — and  of  the  Welsh,  94 — and  of 
the  Celts  and  Italians,  ib. — of  Spain,  95 
— the  popular  fictions  of  England  and  of 
the  Scottish  lowlands  probably  of  Teu- 
tonic origin,  97 — account  of  various 
early  English  Nursery  Fictions,  101 — 
108 — observations  on  the  fictions  of  the 
romantic  poems  of  the  Italians,  514 — 
516. 

Fortegtierri's  Ricciardetto,  a  mock  poem, 
design  and  character  of,  503,  504 — and 
of  his  Burlesque  Poems  on  the  eremitic 
character,  505. 

Fossil  remains,observations  of  M.  Cuvier  on, 
45—47. 

Funerals  (royal)  at  Sarendib,  notice  of,  376. 

G. 

Gisbome  (Thomas),  the  Testimony  of  Na- 
tural Theology  to  Chr'istianity,  41 — tri- 
bute to  the  author's  character  and  pre- 
vious 
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▼ioat  labours,  <6.^^Xftinmftlioii  of  his 
position,  that  the  present  disordered  state 
of  the  earth  originates  in  some  mora] 
cause,  49 — 47 — remarks  thereon,  47 — 
55 — and  on  his  attempt  to  prove,  from 
physical  phenomena,  the  fall  of  man,  55 
—60 — and  on  his  unfair  view  of  the 
operation  of  present  happiness,  60 — 
strictures  on  ids  observations  ou  war,  61 
— and  ondeathydd— coQciudiug  remarks, 
65-^6, 

God,  just  sentiments  on  the  love  of,  120. 

Government  of.  America,  remarks  on  the 
pretended  cheapness  of,  163 — 165. 

Gratitude,  noble  instances  of,  in  certain 
Chinese,  77, 78. 

Greece,  remarks  ou  the  progress  of  Arts  ilnd 
Sciences  in,  25,  26. 

Gunpowder,  the  use  of|  when  first  known, 
193, 194. 

Gyranotos  Electricus,  experiments  with, 
337, 338. 

H. 

Harrington's  (Sir  John)  Apology  for  his 
translation  of  certain  parts  of  Ariosto, 
483 — ^specimen  of  his  version,  ifr.  490. 

Hawkins,  (£.)  Dissertation  on  Tradition, 
352— character  of  it,  358,  359— actual 
benefit  conferred  by  the  reformation,  ib, 
— the  importance  of  unauthoritative  tra- 
dition illustrated,  353—357. 

Hayti,  independence  of,  declared,  449 — 
horrid  massacres  of  the  whites,  ib.  450 — 
Dessaiines,  crowned  emperor,  450 — cha- 
racter of  him  and  of  bis  government,  ib. 
451 — ^his  assassination,  451— succeeded 
by  Christophe,  ib. — Hayti  divided  into 
twQ  parts,  the  republican  and  the  royal, 
id. — character  of  Petion,  president  of  the 
republic,  ib»  452— and  of  Christophe,  the 
king  of  the  other  part,  453 — internal  ad- 
ministration of  the  two  divisions,  454 — 
their  military  force,  455 — population, 
456 — Boyer  the  present  president  of  the 
republic,  suspected  of  a  deugn  to  betray 
it  to  the  French,  457 — progress  of  edu- 
cation and  the  arts  among  Hayiians,  458 
— of  religion,  459 — future  prospects  of 

.   Hayti,  ib.  460. 

Heroic  and  Romantic  Poetry  of  the  Italians, 
comparison  between,  544 — 548. 

Hickathrift  (Mr.  Thomas),  notice  of  the 
popular  tradition  respecting,  102 — ^pre- 
sent state  of  his  supposed  sepulchre,  103 
note  *. 

Humboldt  and  Bonpland  (MM.),  Personal 
Travels  of,  in  South  America,  Vol.  IV., 
320— defects  of  this  volume,  ib.  321 — 
description  of  the. earthquake,  which  de- 
stroyed the  city  of  Caracc8S,321 — 323 — 
progress  of  the  travcUers  throogh  tlie 


cotmtrj,  3f4^hiitMiM  trefttment  of  ne- 
groes iir  the  valley  of  the  Tuy,  325— 
longevity  of  some,  326,  327 — notice  of 
its  supposed  gold  mine,  326 — and  of  the 
village  of  Vittoria,  327'-anecdote  of  a 
Mestizo,  328 — and  of  Lopez  de  Aguirre, 
329 — description  of  the  cow-tree,  ib.  330 
—negro  insurrection,  330, 331 — descrip- 
tiou  of  the  basin  of  the  llanos,  331,  332, 
333 — geographical  outline  of  Soath 
America,  333,  334— immense  number  of 
wild  pattle  found  there,  335-- descriptk>n 
of  tiie  sago-tree,  ib. — and  of  experiments 
with  the  Gymnotus  Electicos,  or  Electri- 
cal Eel,  337,  338— notices  of  the  croco* 
diletf  and  th^ir  ravages,  339,  340.  342— 
account  of  a  tiger  hunter,  343 — devasta- 
tions of  the  caribe,8  species  of  fish,  ib. — 
perilous  situatton  of  M.  Humboldt,  344 
— description  of  the  junction  of  the  rivers 
A  pure  and  Oroonoko,  344, 345 — descrip- 
tion of  the  Caribbees  of  Parapana,  345, 
346— tradition  of  the  Delage,  346— ac- 
count of  the  turtle  fishery,  ot  harvest  of 
eggs,  SS7, 348, 349— avidity  of  the  In- 
dians for  pigments,  349 — Fortress  of  the 
Jesuits,  350 — probable  cause  of  the  mu- 
sical sounds,. supposed  to  be  ottered  by 
the  statue  of  Menmon,  351 — ^remarks  on 
the  polidcal  situation  of  South  America, 
351, 352. 

I. 

Icelandic  Fiction,  vestiges  of,  in  an  EngUsb 
Nursery  Tale,  104r-.I07. 

Immorality  of  the  revenue  laws,  408,  409. 

Infanticide,  prevalent  in  China,  77. 

Insolvents,  number  of,  at  New  York,  5, 
note.— «tate  of  the  American  insolvent 
laws,  ibm 

Italians,  remarks  on  the  popular  fictions  of, 
94— -and  ou  their  narrative  poems,  487 
—498. 503 — ^509— «nd  Ronuuitic  Poems, 
510—556. 

J. 

Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  origin  of  the  story 
of,  103 — parallels  between  it  and  an 
Icelandic  fiction,  104 — 107. 

Javanese,  character  of,  68,  69. 

Judges  in  the  United  States,  Ifprity  of,  con- 
trasted with  the  dignity  of  those  in  Eng- 
land, 5. 

Judicial  system  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  defects  of,  4. 

K. 

Kentucky  (State),  condition  of  sodety  in, 

154 — cruel  treatment  of  a  negro  bey  at 

Natchea,  in  that  state,  ib. — character  of 

the  Kentuckians,  155— specimen  of  their 

morality,  156. 

Kia-King  (Emperor  of  China),  eapHddos 

character 
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character  of,  75 — ^translation  of  his  letter 
to  the  Prince  Regent  84—86. 
Knowles  (Herbert),  notice  of,  396 — beau- 
^tiful  lines  written  b^  hira  in  the  church- 
yard of  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  397, 398. 


lalicaster  Sound,  examination  of  Capt. 
Ross's  inconsistent  account  of,  ^7 — 244 
— extract  and'  sketch  of  it,  from  lieut. 
Parry|s  private  Journal,  244,  245,  notes, 
—-notice  of  the  countrj«  at  its  westerly 
point,  253. 

Language,  inaccurate,  of  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, remarks  on,  417 — 419- 

Law-Reports,  importance  of,  401,  402 — 
remarks  on  the  increase  of,  402, 403, 404 
— and  on  the  consequences  of  that  in- 
crease, 404,  405. 

Laws,  originally  simple,  398— causes  of 
their  subsequent  complexity,  399 — re- 
view of  the  causes  of  the  increase  and 
imperfection  of  the  English  statute  laws, 
405—430. 

Le  Clerc,  (General)  expedition  of,  to  St. 
Domingo,  444,  445 — concludes  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Toussaint  L'Ouvertuie, 
446 — causes  him  to  be  treacherouslv 
seized,  and  carried  to  France,  447 — his 
death,  448. 

Legal  Profession,  but  little  cherished  in 
America,  6. 

Legislation,  excessive  love  of,  a  cause  of  the 
enormous  increase  of  our  Statute  Laws, 
419 — considerations  on  this  evil,  419 — 
430. 

Legislature  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, form  of,  2. 

Libraries,  (Public)  the  impolicy  and  injus- 
tice of  their  claiming  a  certain  number  of 
copies  of  every  book  published,  consi- 
dered, 204 — 207 — the  oppressive  con- 
duct of  certain  public  libraries  exposed, 
«08 — 210. 

Literature,  injury  sustained  by,  under  the 
existing  Copyright  Laws,  202—204.  See 
Copyright, 

Llanos,  a  district  of  South  America,  de- 
scription of,  331—333. 

Local  Acts  of  Pariiament,  evils  of  the  in- 
creased number  of,  considered,  413. 

London,  remarks  on  the  cemeteries  of,  380 
— neglected  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
381. 

Longitude,  (Board  oQ  graduated  premiums 
offered  by,  260. 

Longmau  and  Co.  (Messrs.)  losses  sustained 
by,  under  the  existing  Copyright  Act, 
?08. 

•    M.  • 

Magnetic  Needle,  known  to  and  used  by 

VOL.  XXI.   NO.  XLII.  c 


mariners  in  the  thirteenth  century,  l^f , 
193.  ^ 

Manilla,  manufacture  of  cigars  in  the  in- 
land of,  described,  88— description  of  a 
visit  to  a  convent  in,  89. 

Manners,  state  of,  at  New- York,  127, 128 
—at  Boston,  141— at  Philadelphia,  146, 
147 — in  Kentucky,  154 — 156— and  at 
New- York,  157—159. 

Mansfield,  (Lord)  opinion  of, on  the  Copy- 
right law,  211,  note, 

Mariaer's  Compass,  by  whom  invented, 
193. 

Marsden,  (AVillbm,  Esq.)  Travels  of  Marco 
Polo,  177— plan  of  his  work,  178, 179 — 
character  of  its  execution,  179,  180. 
See  Poh. 

Mausoleums,  fTurkuh)  notice  of,  377. 

Members  of  Parliament,  inattention  of,  to 
certain  legishitive  measures,  416. 

Memnon's  Statue,  probable  cause  of  the 
musical  sounds  said  to  have  been  emitted 
by,  355. 

Military  Force  of  Hayti,  state  of,  454, 455. 

Montagu,  (Basil)  inquiries  concerning  the 
Copyright  Acts,  196 — ^strictures  on  his 
conduct,  in  attempting  to  enforce  the 
claims  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
200. 

Morality,  (American)  specimen  of,  156 — 
and  of  the  political  morality  of  the  Ame- 
rican Government,  20. 

Murray,  (Mr.),  harsh  treatment  of,  by  the 
officers  of  a  public  library,  under  the 
exbting  Copyright  Act,  209. 

Mythology  of  the  middle  ages,  512. 

N. 

Narrative  Poems  of  the  Italians,  classifica- 
tion of,  487 — account  of  the  Animali 
Parlanti  of  Casti,  487— 498— the  Ric- 
ciardetto  of  Forteguerri,  50;J — 505 — the 
Secchia  Rapita  of  Tassoni,  506^'509, 

National  Society,  and  its  secretary,  abuse 
of,  by  Mr.  Bentham,  1^1, 172. 

Navy,  (American)  real  state  of,  13, 14— 
local  circumstances,  that  prevent  the 
formation  of  a  powerful  navy,  15 — causes 
of  the  temporary  successes  of  the  Ameri- 
can navy,  17.    . 

Negroes,  tacuhies  of,  not  inferior  to  tlios^ 
of  the  whites,  433 — specimen  of  Negro 
eloquence,  454.  455* 

Negro-insurrection  in  South  America,  no- 
tice of,  330,  331, 

New  Orleans,  profanation  of  the  Sunday  at, 
157, 158— state  of  society  there,  159. 

New  York,  number  of  insolvents  at,  5, 
note, — extravagant  rents  of  houses  there, 
133, 134 — state  of  religion  there,  132 — 
and  of  society  and  maimers,  127, 128 — 

o  degrading 
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4esraU|0g  ticatment  tbove,  of  persons  of 
colour,  129. 

Nobility  of  ^ajti,  account  of«  454. 

Knnery  literatare^  autiqmties  of,  9^ — 
cbang^  in,  tfr.  92 — remarks  on  the  pq>a- 
]ar  fictions  of  tbe  Teatons,  93-— and  of 
the  Welsh,  94— and  Celts,  t6.-^f  the 
Italians,  ti. — of  Spain,  95^— important 
additions  made  to  Nursery  literature  by 
MM.  Grimm,  95,  96— the  popular  fic- 
tions of  the  English  and  lowland  Scotch, 
of  Teutonic  origin,  97-^the  tale  of  the 
Frog'Lovcr,  probably  of  Tartar  origin, 
99 — account  of  the  popular  tradition  re- 
specting Tom  Thumb*  101— 4ind  |tfr. 
Thomas  Hickathrifr,  102— present  state 
of  his  supposed  sepulchre,  103,  note  ^ — 
origin  jof  the  story  of  Jack  tho  Giant 
Killer,  103 — paralleb  between  it  and  an 
Icelandic  fiction,  104— 107— the  'His- 
tory of  Friar  Rush'  of  Danish  origin,  107 
— notice  of  '  Howleglass*  and  *  Simple 
Simon,'  108 — and  of  ihe  *  Academy  of 
Ck)mpUment8,'  109— observations  op  cri- 
tics and  criticism,  110—112. 


Odour  of  sanctity,  probable  origin  of,  $77. 

Og^,  (Vincent)  unsuccessful  attempt  of,  in 
behalf  of  bis  oppressed  coontryfl|ien,  in 

^  St«  Domingo,  443* 

Ohio  (State),  slavery  perpetuate4  in,  in  de- 
fiance of  law,  153. 

Orlando  Furioso  of  Ariosto,  critical  analysis 
of,  529— n541— specimen  of  Sir  John 
Harriuffton's  translation  of  it,  490. 

Orlando  innamorato  of  3emi,  analysis  of, 
541—544. 

p. 

Pagoda  (torcelam)  at  N^n-king,  descnbed, 
80—a2. 

Paris,  churchyard  of  the  Innocents  at,  de- 
scribed, 381,  382— account  of  its  exhu- 
mation, 384— and  of  the  removal  of  the 
reuiains  of  the  deceased,  to  the  quarries, 
385 — history  and  present  state  of  the  ca- 
tacombs of  Paris,  386<— 390— present 
State  of  the  new  cemeteries  there,  39^ — 
observations  on  the  taste  displayed  in 
Ihem,  393, 394.  . 

ParneU  (William),  Maurice  and  Berghetta,. 

,  a  Tale,  471— plan  of  it,  with  extracts, 
472 — 178— strictures  on  the  fulsomemess 
of  bis  dedication  to  the  Irish  Catholic 
Clergy,  478— and  on  his  representations 
and  suggestions  relative  to  the  Irish  cha- 
racter, 479—486. 

Papry,  (lieut.)  extract,  with  plan,  from  his 
Journal,  relative  to  Lanc^^tti:  Sound, 
244«  ^451 7(o((s. 


Particohir  Acts  of  P^rl^mtntp  al  vniPf  u^ 
crease  of,  considered,  413--41^. 

Parties  in  America,  political  views  of,  ^% 

Peasantry,  ^Chinese)  character  of,  75, 

petion,  president  of  the  republic  of  Hayt^ 
character  of,  451,  452. 

Philosophers,  (Grecian)  exposition  of  the 
principles  and  practices  of,  2Q9 — 294-^ 
fidiculed  by  Aristophanes,  nndef  the 
character  of  Socrates,  311 — 316* 

Pittsburgh,  state  of,  151. 

Plato^  observations  on,  318, 319. 

Poetiy,  narrative,  of  the  Italians,  dassifica- 
tioQ  of,  487 — critical  analysis  of  the 
principal  narrative  poemsi  48T— 498 — 
503— 509— account  of  the  material  qf 
the  Romantic  poetry  of  the  Italians,  510 
—516 — its  peculiar  form,  517 — critical 
analy  sis  of  the  principal  Bomautic  poem^ 
518—556, 

Political  morality  of  the  Americans,  20. 

Polo,  (Marco)  qualifications  of,  as  a  travel- 
ler, 178 — ^notices  of  works  respecting 
him,  177 — 1 80 — account  of  the  commer- 
cial visits  of  the  father  and  uncles  of 
Marco,  into  Tartaiy,  181 — their  return 
to  Europe^  182 — revisit  Asia,  183 — thdr 
contrivance  to  obtain  leave  to  return  to 
Europe,  184— talents  and  skip  of  Marco 
Polo  m  China,  183, 184— their  arrival  at 
Venice,  l85-*-and  reception  thcK,  18€t, 
198 — Marco,  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a  gaily,  is  taken  prisoner  by  the  Ge- 
noese, 188 — vindication  of  him  from  the 
charges  of  ignorance,  190 — 195. 

Poor-I^ws,  English  system  of,  adopted  in 
America,  9. 

Population  of  Hay  ti,  456. 

President  of  the  United  States,  bow  elected 
3,4. 

Promenade  aux  Cimetieres  de  P9ris,359. 
See  Cemeteries. 

publications,  (New)  lists  of,  263, 557. 

PulciS  Morgante,  analyns  of,  with  remacks, 
518— $25. 

B. 

Red  Snow.    See  Snow. 

Religion,  baneful  effects  of  the  non-esb^ 
blishment,  in  America,  7 — state  at  New 
York,  132— at  Pliiladelphia,  146, 147^ 
specimen  of  fanaticism  there,  144^  145. 

Reports  <i£  adjudged  cases  in  law  ax4 
equity,  importance  of,  401, 402 — remarks 
on  their  enormous  increase,  402— 404— 
and  on  its  consequences,  404,  405. 

Revenue-Laws,  the  number  and  intricacy 
of,  considered,  406—410. 

Richmond^  beautiful  lines  written  iQ  the 
churchyard  of,  397,  398. 

Romantic  Poems  of  the  Italians,  remarks 
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OD  J^  roalcrial  qf,  510— historical  tradi- 1 
tioEM,  ib. — the  mythxAogy  of  the  middle  I 
age^  511 — ftHgments  and  reminisceDces 
of  classical  literature,  512 — ^514 — fictions 
derired  from  tho  Saracens  and  Normans, 
^nd  arising  from  the  feudal  ages,  514— 
fictions  gradually  added  by  the  story-tcl- 

^  lers,  5lf— remarks  on  the  peculiar  form 
of  the  Italian  Romantic  poetry,  517-r 
^  examination  of  the  Morg^te  of  Puld, 
518-^25— and  of  the  Morgante  Mag- 
gioreof  Dojardo,  526 — comparison  be- 
tween him  and  Ariosto,  527 — 529— ana- 
lysis of  the  Orlanda  Furioso  of  Ariosto, 
-wi^h  remarks  on  his  genius,  529 — 54| — 
analysis  of,  and  remarks  on  the  Orlando 
Innamorato  of  Bern!,  541 — ^544 — cha^ 
racteristics  of  the  heroic  and  romantic 
poetry  of  th$  Italians,  544—548 — the 
Gerusalemme  of  Ta8so,550 — his  Amiiita, 
554— observations  on  the  genius  and 
misfortunes  of  Tasao,  555, 556. 

Rose,  (VVm.  Stewart)  the  Court  of  Beasts, 
a  poem,  486 — design  of  the  poem,  491 
—493— specimens  of  It,  493—497 — re- 
jnarks  on  its  execution,  497, 498. 

Baas  (Captain),  Voyage  of  Discovery,  213 
— observations  on  his  faUare  and  on  his 
qualifications,  214 — progress  of  the  ships 
Isabella  and  Alexander,  ih. — remarks  on 
the  author's  description  of  an  iceberg, 
215 — inaccuracy  qf  hb  engravings,  216 
— important  observation  made  at  Wygat 
island,  217 — ^biograpbical  notice  of  John 
Saccheous,  an  Eskimaux  interpreter,  who 
accoiupenied  Captain  Ross,  217 — 219 — 
progress  of  the  voyage,  220 — perilous 
tftuation  of  the  ships,  ib, — account  of  in- 
terviews with  Eskimaux,  221 — 224— 
proof  that  they  obtained  their  iron  from 
aerolites,  224, 225— description  of  their 
manners,  pursuits,  and  mode  of  living, 
227,  228- account  of  the  red  snow, 
found  by  Captain  Ross,  229— the  co- 
louring matter  proved  to  be  a  vegetable 
product^  230— and  a  species  of  moss,  231 
— ^notices  of  red  snow  seen  in  various 
countries,  232 — remarks  on  Captain 
Ross's  accounts  of  Wolstenholme  Sound, 

-  Whale  Sound,  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith's 
Sound  of  Baffin,  233 — 236 — examination 
of  Captain  Ross's  inconsistencies  in  his 
account  of  Lancaster  Sound  in  Baffin's 
Bay,  237 — 244— extract  and  sketch  of 
it,  from  lieut.  Parry's  private  journal, 
S44,245,  notes — Captain  Boss's  justifica 
tion  of  his  conduct,  246,  247 — examina- 
tion of  it,  247 — 253— description  of  tlie 
country,  on  the  westerly  point  of  Lan- 
caster Sound,  253 — remarks  on  the  con- 
duct of  Captain  Ross,  254— 25^^stAte. 
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ment  of  the  advantages  resoldug  from  the 
voyage,  256—262. 


S. 

Saccheous  f  John),  ao  Intelligent  Eskimaux, 
biogr^hlcal  notice  of,  217-— 219* 

Sago-tree,  described,  ^5, 

Saving  BanksT  Act,  remarks  ou  the  impo- 
licy of,  422. 

Schlegel  (Frederick),  Lectures  on  the  His- 
terv  of  Literature,  271 — his  character  of 
Aristophanes,  271 — 273 — probable  rea- 
son why  he  selected  Socrates  as  the  ob- 
ject of  ridicule  hi  his  Clouds,  273. 

Scottish  Lowlands,  popular  ficdons  of,  af 
Teutonic  origin,  97,  98. 

Shelley,  (P.  B.)  Laon  and  Cythna»  cha- 
racter  of,  461 — remarks  on  the  tendency 
of  the  poetical  school  to  which  he  be- 
longs, 460 — character  of  his  ]%evolt  of 
Islam,  461 — beautiful  stanzas  fn>m  that 
poem,  462— ^reasons  why  it  never  can 
become  popular,  ib, — specimen  of  Mr. 
Shelley's  philosophical  creed,  463— and 
of  his  aversion  to  Christianity,  464 — re- 
marks on  his  political  system  and  designs^ 
as  displayed  in  his  jx>em,  465—471. 

Slave-holding  system,  in  America,  evils  of, 
10. 132, 146, 147. 

Slavery,  perpetuated  in  Kentucky,  in  defi- 
ance of  law,  153 — barbaious  treatm«i|t 
of  a  negro  slave  there,  154— curious  ad- 
vertisements for  slaves,  130,  131.  154, 
155. 

Snow  (Red\  found  by  Captain  Ros^,  ac- 
count of,  229 — its  colourmg  matter 
proved  to  be  a  vegetable  product,  230 — 
and  a  species  of  mosfl^  231^otioes  of 
red  snow,  seen  in  various  countries,  232. 

Sodety,  state  of,  at  New  York,  127—130 
at  Boston,  141— at  Shikuklphia^  14^ 
147-4n  Kentucky,  I54r-1^— and  at 
New  Orleans,  157—159. 

Socrates,  character  of,  by  H.  Schlegel,  271 
— 273 — portrait  of  the  pliilosopher  at  re- 
presented by  Aristophanes  in  the  Clouds, 
295— 300— proofs  that  he  did  not  write 
to  ridicule  Socrates,  but  the  sophists  of 
that  time,  311-^316— ^remarks  on  the 
character  of  Socrates,  319, 320. 

Sophists  (Greek),  principles  and  pracdcea 
of,  exposed,  289 — 291 — were  ridiculed 
b^  Aristophanes,  31 1 — ^316. 

Spam,  remarks  on  the  popular  fictions  of, 
95.' 

Statutes  of  the  United  Kingdom,  398 — lawr 
originally  simple,  ib, — causes  of  theia 
subsequent  complexity,  399 — increasing 
bulk  of  the  English  statute  law,  405, 406 
— remarks  on  its  causes,  the  number  of 
revenue  laws,  406— 409— of  laws  grant- 
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ing  bounties  ou  exportation  and  importa- 
tion, and  prohibiting  exportation  and  im- 
portation for  a  limited  or  unlimited  time, 
410 — 412 — the  number  of  local  acts  of 
parliament,  413 — of  particular  acts,  414 
— and  of  temporary  acts,  415,  416 — 
these  enactments  not  sufficiently  watched 
by  members  of  parliament,  416 — obser- 
vations on  the  careless  and  uiaccurate 
language  ui  which  the  statutes  are  usually 
drawn  up,  417 — 419— excessive  love  of 
legislation,  the  most  powerful  cause  of  the 
increase  and  imperfection  of  our  statute 
laws,  419—430. 

Swiss,  capricious  taste  of,  in  their  church- 
yards, 395« 

T. 

Tasso's  Gertasalemme,  analysis  of,  550 — 
553 — character  of  his  Amiuta,  554 — ob- 
servations bn  his  genius  and  misfortunes, 
555,  556. 

Ta|soni*s  Secchia  Rapita,  design  and  cha^* 
racter  of,  506 — 508. 

Taxes,  a  few  heavy  ones,  preferable'  to 
many  and  vexatious  small  ones,  409. 

Tea,  how  dried,  in  China,  87 — reasons  why 
the  tea-plant  cannot  be  cultivated  else- 

'    where,  88. 

Temperature  of  the  Arctic  regions,  observa- 

'    tions  and  experiments  on,  259,  260. 

Temporary  arts  of  parliament,  evils  of  the 
increased  number  of,  considered,  413 — 
416. 

Teutons,  remarks  on  the  popular  fictions  of, 
93 — the  popular  tales  of  England  and  of 
the  Scottish  Lowlands,  probably  of  Teu- 
tonic origin,  97. 

Thury  (L.  H.)  Description  des  Cafacombes 
de  Paris,  359.  See  Catacombs,  Ceme- 
teries. 

Tom  Tlmmb,  notice  of  the  popular  tradition 
respecting,  101.    '   * 

Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  character  of,  440 — 
his  rise  to  power,  441 — anecdote  of  his 
integrity,  442,  443-=-hi8  excellent  disci- 
j)line,  443 — prosperity  of  St.  Domingo, 
ib»  444«~-account  of  the  expedition  sent 
against  him  under  General  Le  Clerc,  444, 
445^— pacification  concluded  between  the 
blacks  iind  the  French,  446— Toussaint 


treacherously  seized  by  order  of  Bimmu- 
parte,  carried  to  France,  aud  put  to 
death,  447. 

Tradition  (unauthoritat'^ve),  importance,  of, 
illustrated,  353—^57. 

Turtle-fishery  of  South  America,  described, 
347—349. 

U. 

Universities,  claims  of,  to  eleven  copies  of 
every  work,  considered,  202 — proofs  of 
the  oppressive  results  to  literature,  202— 
204 — strictures  on  the  specious  argu- 
ments urged  in  behalf  of  the  claims  of 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  200,  201 — 
the  rapacious  claims  of  certain  universi- 
ties exposed,  206, 207. 


Vampire-bat,  described,  70. 

Vanity  (American),  specimen  of,  24w 

Variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  experi- 
ments on,  257,  258. 

Vitruvius,  plan  of  the  work  of,  on  architec- 
ture, 28 — character  of  him,  29,  30— in- 
correct state  of  the  MSS.  of  his  work,  31 
> — analysis  of  Mr.  Wilkins*s  translation  of 
it,  with  remarks,  32 — 40. 

W. 

Welsh,  remarks  on.  the  popular  fictions  of, 
94. 

Whisllecraft  (Messrs.)  Prospectus  of  a  Na- 
tional Poem,  486— specimens  of  it  with 
remarks/  498 — 503---advice  to  the  au- 
thor, 508. 

Wilkins  (William),  the  civil  architecture 
of  Vitruviusi  translated,  ^ — ^notice  of 
his  introduction,  31 — 35— analysis  of  his 
translation,  with  remarks,  36 — 40. 


A. 

Xenophon,  character  of,  316 — 318. 

Y, 

Youth,  total  insubordination  of,  in  Ame- 
rica, 8,  9t 

Z. 

Zuria  (Abate),  Disscctazioni  di  Marco  Polo, 
&c.  177 — defective  plan  of  his  work, 
179. 


END    OF    VOL.   XXI. 
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